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Ria  llnRRV  J'lVINvTvS  in  Tin-  Th(liH'NK^"Tlif  ptlmolnKli'fil  piirt  i>[   till*  work  W  u 
wJuAblcconirlttuttijii  to  African  ttiuUc*^ ' 

At  the   BaclTof  the   Black   Man's   Mind;   or, 

NOTES   OX    THK    KIS01.V   OFriiK    [S   WKST   AFHICA-     liy    B.   E. 
DmninT.    With  lllimrotionii    fm,  |ii».  nit, 

THinrXK.— "  A  inliiiiM''  I  iinlrllnilion  in  it  •iiliiwl  A*  yt  but  1tM)<  ■IoiIInL*' 

Adonis,    Attis,    Osiris.     Studies  iu  the  Jlistnry  of 

UrifiLliil  Religioa.     Bj  J,  O,  Kiu:ii:n.  D.C.L..  LL.IX.  I.iU  l>.    8ia.  ID*.  iiM. 

Max.— "Thi>  lioak  ii.  tToiii  Tlir  lllpnirv  Mint  ol  vmw.  u  nnuicFiilccv.    U  liu  ull  Iho 
luvldUx  uul  rtmrni  ol  ilylp  ««  oxpn?!  from  Dr.  I'nnr.' 


The    Diary  of    John   Evelyn.    With   Preface  and 

tioUa  by  AihtIK  DdiuuM.  Nt'«  Stiitiuii  iu  3"iIil,  lllii>tr*tv'l.  )*vu.,  itU. 'Jif.  uvt. 
Alu)  >D  RuiTiOK  cs  I.FXB.  liiiiilMl  lo  KM)  rn|ilet,  priolod  on  hniitl-iiiitilo  \i»ptt, 
£.1  :U.  met. 

Highways  and  Byways  in  Berkshire.    ByJAMiu 

K.  Vianarr.    With  llliulniliuiu  )>y  Fhksuiiok  I-  Oltioai.     Bxtn  eirottn  8ii>.,4i. 

"oLDIceTeNSToNS  ANDTHy AGED  POOR: 

A    Proposal  by  the  Right   Hon.   CHARLES    BOOTH.  P.R.S. 

roHTEMTK— l')i<(9ro.  I.  (.'ONDITIdV.  \uiii1i't-i  iiiirl  Ilinlriliiiiiuii  uf  (lie  Old 
— ConditiDD  IB  'fniiu  und  Cuumiy  l»alrii;l«  — rio|)otlioii  in  Iltfiiiil  of  Pat'nh 
Baliri — K0MI  of  A'liuiiriutr  vi-jn  'in  Cuiiiit'iiBiu— (.'liiiiin  u(  lli'^OM  lo  SpHial 
CauidtTatiffli— TmliiK'iiii-f  ilic  OM  iiii'lcr  Die  Pour  Lt*.  IL  I'lKiI'OSAI^: 
ttpfanui  of  tliv  IVvc  l.iiw —Eaconrajivmi-'at  ot  Hariugi  by  tlontu  or  Dcffrinl 
Annuilias— llir  Uqi1<>it'uicnt  of  OH  -ige  -K'aar\aaiou. 


HACMILLAN    £    CO.,    Ltd.,   LONDON. 
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[i/anuufy. 


MAGMiLLAN  AND  GO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

The  Apocalypse  of  St.  John.     Tiip  <!n>ek  Tpxt,  with 

Iiiinniiii'iiiiii.  \iiti'>.  uiiil  Itiilici^.      [It  Hkhry  Ittui.Lit  SwerK.  II.IX,  Ki'ijiuii 

rrc-|i>»iii  (if  Diviiiilv  ul  laiiibri'lci-     >"i,.  ].'i<, 
TiiK  (iltAKniiK.—"  A  Commi-nliirv  nn  ih.'  liixik  i>r  ll.'^.'tiiiion  wliii'li  imii  onoi'  at  llip 
flm  rrink.  nnil  yor  not  Q^vr  tlic  Ur[i4l  of  pkiiy  on*-  wb*:*  u  1\\ii]v  Lur-^nMi^tiA  vnh  IhcOr^k 
o(  llic  N>w  TonLniiJvnl.    Kvdd  tliote  nho  know  iio  llm-k  »l  nil  uiity  Icnm  a  gnat  deal 
fmn  lliu  iwu  liuiiilnil  luiv*  nf  rcfritrr  Hnd  IiitnHlncllon.' 

St.  Paul's  Bpistic  to  the  Ephe^ians.     The  Greek 

Toil,  iritli  %i\r.   iirj!   AcUleiiilu.      Ilv   Ihi'  Inir   BRimm:    Fosft   Wbmbopt,   D.I>., 
D-C-Lh  l^i^l  Ili>1>i'|>  III  I'lidtiuii.     Ki'i.,  I>i(.  III/. 


>H. 


Village  Sermons.      IJy    BisikjI'  Wkstloit.     Crown 
A  Synopsis  of  the  Gospels  in  Greek.    Witli  Varioiia 

Riimliin:'  Jiiii  <  '"'ii'iil  N'i''-<     Iljr  till'  litv   AiE'iHiiu  WmuiLT.  1).D.    iti.,  IU»,  nel. 
Tha  Rtehl  Hon.  O>ap0a  WjrntfAAm,  M.P. 

Ronsard   and    La   Pleiade.      With  ScWi-tions  Froti) 


■hnir   Parity    lt»l    •nmn    Trim-lnlitMii     i]>    llii-   On^liiHl     H"'t<^. 
WtJiMIAM,     Kxtrii  iTinii  Svii ,  ,V  nrl. 


Uy   Qeouok 


English  Literature  from  the  Norman  Conquest 

TO  CIIAUCKIL     Itv  Wh.  Hkkhv  Siiiui-iBi d.  Ph.D.     Unm n  $vo„  T>.  Or/. 

TiiK  (liMnuiA\  "Mii«i  l-t'  ninkiil  iit  oni-f  u*  by  tiir  iIip  K'H  n.:euum  at  iliv  *utijiicl 
vblcb  hit  yoT  uLi|K-;tntil-  ...  -  llkii  I'fTik  t'  A  ri-ul  itnliirirvmor^r  nl  tlii>  lll«niry  horlvoii, 
anil  wi'ciinimitiiJ.-it.'  liloi  mcni  Imirlll)-  in  ilio  •uopfM  wilh  wliliih  hp  hiH  a(vami>lulii<il 
lli«  tlnl  anit  moat  dlllliuli  IiliK  or  Im  iiMk." 

An  Outline  of    the   Idealistic    Construction    of 

EXI'ERIENlE.     By  J.  11  BAtu.it.  Bepiu*  Proffsscc  ol  Morul   rhilo»oj.hj  in 
)hp  Uiiifpn'tj  of  Aljcrdern.  Aulhuc  of  "  llcgpl'"  Lugic  "     Jivn.,  Hi,  Crf,  net. 


Fourill  Etilllon,  RatirHton  mmt  £nlmrB—l- 

Studies  and    Exercises  in   Formal    Logic.      In- 

rlmliug  ft  OvnernliMidoii  kI  Lugiml  rrnccFxci  in  llicir  Appl^'uliiiii  l»  Ciiinplrx 
lii(rriMii?i«,     Hy  .l<iii%  NvviM.)!  Kkvkfn  M  A.,  Sc.l>     IVjiiy  8><j..  U)i>.  wI. 

Introduction  to  the  Theory  of  Fourier's  Series 

AND  INTEGRALS.  AND  THE  MATllEMATJlAl,  THEORV  OP  TIIK 
CONDUCTION  OF  HEAT.  Uv  Vaor.  11.  S.  i-Anuiv,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  F.R.&E. 
flvo,  14".  ntt. 

The  Pocket  "  Hardy."    F.«p.  8vo.,  2^.  rul  net  eaeh : 

111  liiiiji  iPUtluT,  ;i»,  t'-l.  iirt  parh. 


Tcu  vl  Ihr  D'llrlwfillhK. 
Far  (mm  tht  Aluddlna  Crowd. 
The  MA>'Of  dI  Castrrbrfdfe. 
J  (111*  (he  OhKun. 
1h*  Kslurn  at  lh«  Native. 


A  Mir  ol  KtuB  Ey*t. 
Tii-n  on  ■  rnwer. 
The  Wood  Ian  dm. 
Tlie   Tiuni|>f(-,Md|iir ^   and  Robrrt 
Ml   Urotlicr. 


OtSm  hifolknr. 
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MESSRS.  LONGMANS  &  GO;S  LIST 

THE  ENGLISH  IN  AMERICA. 

By    JOHN    ANDREW    DOYLE,    M.A. 

Frlhui  o/  AH  Soult  ColUgr.  OjjorA. 

THE  MIDDLE  COLONIES.    8ro„  ll».  nH. 

THE  COLONIES  UNDER  THE  HOUSE  of  HANOVER. 

Wltli  M'lii.     n...  .  Ill    li.'i. 

•,*  TtiL-"-  L  jiliiin.<  iir,'!"  i  cm  I  DTI  fi  Noil  <i[  llip  Au(hor'»Ionno»Wwrkiionthp«nin"»iili)i>i;lt 
'  VIrciiiu.  UuiflitKl  Mu\  I  111*  I'm  oil  nil*.'  iiiilillsb«il  IS  IfKf.  nsil  "Tbe  rnrtluo  Colonln, 
poUbhed  111  ItM. 

OUTLINES   OF   EUROPEAN  HISTORY.    By  Akthuh  J. 

'.H.iNT.  M.A,  Krrii'i  i.L-.lkvi',  Ci.uibrkU-f    l\-i.'U;-i,t  it  Miitoiy  ut  the  linUFr»lIv  "[ 

ESSAYS:  CRITICAL  AND  POLITICAL.    liyJ.H.  Balpocb 

ISlLOVrTSi;  K.C-  Ati1hi»r  i't  "  SqiiUi  Affl<-ii:    a  I'Tnnrir-  hi  Ciirn-ni  Co&dttlou*  nad 
|^llT^t^^'  "Thi?  NVw  Kl--ii1  I'oh'y/  JLo,    2*ol*.    Bvo  ^T*.  (W*  nH  curh^ 

THE    WORLD    MACHINE:    THE    FIRST     PHASE: 

THB  COSMIC  MKCKAMSM.    It)  C.iiii.  SMiiiui.  Aulliut  ol  "  Nov  Cono.'iil toim 
(a  sk-lmn*.    A--.    Wttli  Iliu-itiiuniw.    Kin.,  i>i  iii>l. 

*«*  An  hlrton>-.il  BUisvy  o[  ihi-  iirDH-ili  otoiirlmowIcdiiFoF  Ihe  molotlnl  votM  Inwlilrh 
wo  Uvr. fnioi  lu  f^ruilvx  fji-i.-iHniii|Siln  lliu nutti'M  Itlriu and  JlK'OVi'ifut  of  ihu pici-nt due. 

WOMAN  :  Her   Puritirm   nml    luKuonco    in    Andotit   )!ri'oc«   luid 

lt<-iu«    t,m\  iimiinif   ilii-  Curly  ChiUilunn.      11;  JA1IB4  IloKAi.ixiQX,  M.A..  I.I..I).. 
IViBs-iiul  ol  lbs  fnlii-rnUv  ot  Si.  Andn-wt.    frown  »vo,,  &».  ncl.        |.V...rf(/  n:iilu, 

*a*  Till*  vc<rk  l>  tuh.vl  <:nl1raly  on  llto  onj/iiick]  tlnrituii'Tilt,  but  tliu  moi-UTQ  lllpnirurp 

UlJU  hm*  'L»fui«tt"l  ihi' uTiNKl.UFTim'lAillWj;  T*»  llin  -nlj]i"'t  hii*  ^Hirri  L-jkrt<Iul]v  *^oii-iiI»'n)d,    IB 

t.illvvli>4  Inio  tfiiir  txxiK',   Tlio  «r-i  th(<y  dcnl  Mllh  lircfp.  Homo,  iiml  rnrlyn^n-tNinitj' 

»B.ptJtHf«i]r.    Tilt-  fouilb  !•  tuiiplcmontiiry.  fiirntiliM  lulli-r  i-iijIiiuikiloQt  of  ili<'  itiile- 

""   il*  IS  itip  Mb.-rv  iiiil  iri..-i  nn  ■..■I'n.ti.i  c.l  ihi-  .liiirulnr  i.rinli-ii<"<  niTurdr.1  !»  ib» 

MO  Of  A«ln  MiO'ir,  ancK't  lliu  ivm.ifkiililp  JVii'in'l  pnld  lo  «*oni-"  in  Bsyi'i.un -lir.wn 

brJb*  E*py"  i'^'*'*^'  It  ■LU'MirBrod.  TliD  book  tontiiin.  a,  bi  bllogntpby  at  modtini  waret 


b 


Longmans'   Civil  Engineering  Series. 
TWO   NEW    VOLUMES. 


SANITARY    ENGINEERING    WITH     RESPECT  TO 

WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SEWAGE  DISPOSAL.  Hi  l.niLsij.s-  niA.VL-19 
\  >  us  'S-IL  ^h<  <M  Kr  >l  t  ,  .M  lri*T  I  .1-:,  .inirior  iiJ  UitiT*  htuI  (.'[injil*.  '  ElArlxiiir* 
.-.n'.  I'-  t-'Ai'.  tm.-rUiiB  Pi..[i>«L.t  oK'i.il  KuHiiiMriiiBunilKurvcjrliiK.  t;i>lvffi>lly 
(-■  .IIl-.-.    l...inloa-    Willi  ^  llliinimlioti..    ilmliiim  mo.,  I«l  ih-I. 

[NOTES    ON     CONSTRUCTION     IN    MILD    STEEL: 

■.■-.-■■■   Tor  ([!,•  Vf-  ol  JrirnoT  IiriUL!'!!--!!!!  n  in  ijin  .Iri'lut'-'liirat  iiml  linKiim.ifinK 

Witb  Ub»i(iiii."jTi»  fTiini  ^VuILl[n.'   I>[ii'A  iriL^-    tiiiuTriiii-,  una  TuMc 

..V   yiDi.CK,    M.M'-lv,  Amli-.r    n!    ili:      \fiil.'    n.-i   "  llll.■W^  li(,I>"  in   ilw 

'-'■     -i-i  Dfti,}ua-M  Htul  UaUUil'  ol    '^uhu  on  liiilldiiiK  i,'uii<imu-I]i»>."      Wilh 

Uucnuut.    Rio,  lAi.  DrI. 


|1X>NGM.ANS,  UHKEN  &  CO.,  39,  Pateruostur  Itow.  London,  K.C. 
ti'uw  York,  Bombajr,  and  L'ninultt. 
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tfacentf   tmpr»aaloi*. 


H.R.H.  GEORGE   DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE,  1819-1003; 

A  Uamoir  of  hin  Prtvilp  Ltffr  b^ipcl  on  thr  LHt^n  and  Carf*«po(i<lf  nr*  of  Hit  KD74J 
HlghntH.  tillti.-<I  >')'  ItR-  K'.'V.  l:i>i^MI  >'lli:i'l'Alil),  CV  u.,  f>  t1.  SuL  Diiin  i>(  Uio 
Cliaju-1>  lloiul.  Willi  G  PlK'Ivuiiii luv  FuiinillB  uiitl  'ill  HuII-loim  IlliinLRilliin* 
(InduillnitU  PorlriLlu^    1  vol*,  6 vn..  ^i.  net. 

"  Ii  I*  n  rosl  ploiuarD  u  rond  IIiom  vi>luin«.  b(ottiu«  fn  ndiliiion  to  thTowliiit  nuatj 
intmvtilns  tbloUiibU  on  llio  rrantii  nl  Uin  Vlrtoriiin  imi.  tUi>v  imial  ill  •□(•Jri.'t  to  Ilio 
lifr.ftud  iWtUx  in  hi*  own  vronU    TIit  llk«DMilaaiiptliitl  villiilwitpi  h«<!h(>rl«b«il  by 

llii<njtii<in,nniinri.-onl«lii|iromlai;iil  [iloco  in  1U  iptlli^r]- of  l('>ynK'i.']cl.(UI«."— OU.vantAM. 

LIFE  AND    LETTERS    OF  THE    FIRST  EARL  OF 

DURHAM,  •jym-ftvs  Bj  STr.MiTJ.  RKili,  Autlii-ifol-TUc  LUv'ot  Sydn«y  amilli;' 
At    Wl!li  1;  l"lnp!i>t-mviiri>  I'liifi-n.    "V(>„SiK  nrl, 

"Mr.  Ui?(d  Im^  mci^Ii:  [*  u'^^ltom*^  oortlrDtitlkon  to  [•oUtk'At  b\ci|ZTLi|phy  In  tlilj  vrry  nbtaiutd 
(tmnilboilc  tUfHiiTrtiil  iri  :■  liiilniiiu.rra.'iKi'I'f  ii.vU'"l''d  ■I:iii-'Iiiiih  :  ;inil  llii-  i-alnn»l  hln 
work  U«nlinnri*1  iii  ti'*  'ijti\U  it^'k^n^o  h\-  iIl<*  nuvny  ibtniLrji|jk<  i^nrTniiiK  iinrl  rnrrw^ucllODfl 
Ol  i-onipmporjiiy  iioHtiiiil  lEiriDnni  liih  whli-h  11  \-  UliinriUfil.— "..iIild. 

CORRESPONDENCE    OF    TWO    BROTHERS- 

EDWARD  ADOLPHUS.  ..t!i  DUKE  OF  SOMERSET.  AND  HIS  BROTHER. 
LORD  WEBB  SEYMOUR,  iBoo-iSi*,  anit  nftrt.  Krlii.xl  liy  l.ii.ly  ll|T)4\rH)i.KN 
l;ill-lii  \,     \Vii)i  J  l-...rtrjiii  iiiid  I  olli.-r  IlluFlmlioD*.    bvo,,  I.V  ncl. 

''Ti fill  iii>,  lu  llnr.ii  in]uiihli>  ivnLrtbiiKon  10  (lui  IttsnilUN or  Sngliili  f luntly 

lilxl.ij  ■         -.  I  ■!  -11  ^\, 

HISTORY  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF  JESUS  IN  NORTH 

AMERICA^  lull. 111!. I  ,uiil  F.-l^tiil.      liy   riiiiw  v>  HiT.lii>.  ul  il..^  •imn  Soi'icly, 
.■^JtTi'll      »'"!.  I.     I'HuM    nil;  I'lM^T  C'llLOMX.VriON'  TILL  IM-X     nvo,  l/fl  (dr  (irMi. 

A  SUMMARY  OF  THE  HISTORY,  CONSTRUCTION, 

AND     EFFECTS     IN     WARBARE    OF    THE     PROJECTILE-THROWING 

ENGINES  OF  THE  ANCIENTS.  «Ie)i  :■  Tr>';.li"- mi  lln-  Mpiu'tiiii\  Ton'w,  and 
M,>rL'w>'rTi.'Tir  "[  I'lirki-ri  luid  nilirt  Orl.'ni^il  Unix  ol  M..<liiuvi>l  nnd  liiirr  limn.  By 
i-\i  II  M.i'it  lA\  SI  -ivM.i  11  KV,  llarl.    With  (0  Illii«lmllon».    tl«..  Ai.  nsi. 

INTERNATIONAL    DOCUMENTS:    A  Collertioo  of  Con- 

ii'niuiiia  null  ull»'<  liiii<r>iiLiii>ui>l  .«.'!>  .>f  u  I->w-U«klIiii  KlQd.  Kdllcd.  with 
JnlrMU"il<i<i  end  Xoic».  by  K.  .K.  WnmrCK,  M.C.LOiau.,  OOfiTuor  nt  llii- UinUon 
BcbMlOt  Evonomli-siuid  IVilitii'ul  Sclfooe,    Itvo.  [Ittfi/pmi. 

THE    HISTORY   OF    ENGLISH    RATIONALISM    IN 

THE  NINETEENTH  CHNTURr.  Uy  Al.tlllJLj  \v.  Ilii%.v.  Aiiibor  of  "Tlic 
f'hilit*i>iiliy  Kft  iir.'v''r,"  .%.'.    ^  iut>-.  Piih.,  _'!■.  ni'i, 

"It  It  relrahlng  tn  (urn  lo  Mr,  ll-Tin's  Id-ttirv  ui  n.itii>iiiil1>m  In  ili."  NinnlMmtli 
CoDtory,'    tl  l>  otriylblnn  tbul  (ut-li  n  work  ilMXild  Iv      II  li  wrilicii  utib  vitromv coro, 

alii  liU  Irony  bu  lo  pliuiiM  ■  <ti<tl|(t>l[ii)  miiliii>i<iiiii.T  ol  lliu  liilc  Kli  tjulie  Slvplicii."— 
OBKIXO  IVfT. 

RECOLLECTIONS     OF    A    LUCKNOW    VETERAN, 

l94J-lS^      11)    .Mi.ii...i;™.Tlll.l.  IllTtJOLttfcC'oli.tip]  .\I.V  I'llTJ,!.!"'™      HlO.r*  lli'l. 

'  lly  Fiir  I  III'  1110-1  iniomtlSE  t>ul  of  ttHiItook,  buluiully.  I>  Mint  nlni'li  dmln  oilb  Ihu 
Muliri)  III  kV'iii'Tikl  iiEiil  itm  dufcaf^or  t^i^JUitiw  In  pnrtli^ulaj.but  rbi^roiin-nniuorouii  l^tUo 
florin-  iiiLiI  iTj.'iib'rii.  ubivb  Ihnite  'Id^lljtbtt  on  i?haji«  tii  iitc  in  tiidin  whki'b  haro 
invKilily  pii~-iil .iMny  forever.' — SCOnslAS- 

HUNTING  AND  SHOOTING  IN  CEYLON.    I»y  Habrv 

HiiHiKY.  Willi  ConttibHtTnin  by  Tilnv  I'AHn,  LK-m.^VdiHicl  K.  ClolinoN  UuKVUi. 
1-     1.    RHKIKS.   >l.    I.,    MiLMN-.  J,    J.    tlU&INMK.    K    I,.    liOVI>   M(»».    NOHTII  C, 

Datiuwis,  U-  K.  spioic-it.  s  l>AyKii-c>Ai.i.wiiv.  sad  It.  .^.O.Fbwino-  Will,  lai 
Uliiklmliuna  rroni  PhoioitniphiL    ivu..  ISt,  att.  [.Vnir/v  rraitii. 


LONOMANS,  GHEEK  A  CX>.,  39.  PnterDUster  Row,  Londou,  E.G. 
;S6W  Ywli,  Bombny,  nnd  CftleulM. 


QUABTKULV  LITJ^BARY  AUVKBTISER. 
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T*»   <>eo<irf    Voluirt*   Im  Just  Pubtlmhm^. 

A    HISTORV  01-  DIPLOMACY  IN  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  EUROPE. 

By    OAVIO    JAYNE    HILL.    LL.D., 

MloUUr  PlaBlpaMittlJirr  or  Ihe  United  States  nl  Tho  IUgu«. 

Is  Sis  VuLiilrs. 


KMPIUK.    Willi   :.  (.'olourod  Ukpa, 


THK    STBt-tiOU:    FOR    UNIVEKS.tt. 
C1iroiBokiutL«l  Tnlflc's  Ar,.  nnrl  Iiiili-x. 

TIIK     8#rABt.IHllMBST    UF    TKKHITOHIAL    SOVHItKHiMV        Willi   4 

Coloimd  Mii[*  t.hiuuioMif"'iil  Talilt*.  d--.  i.na  liid-'i.    lliilluai  h.o..  t^noL 

'  *^n>Dd  roftlfni?  oi  th1<  work^  wljicli  U  Jnftf  ]jut>]lBl>r«1,  trLi'7i>H  \\w  rormultoQ  of 

J  •tAtm.  IbRfi  •ulitriH-*  «(  .■»!:«  11. lull,  iliirtr  rUiiIty  (ft  |irlmii.'y  ibf  -li"  oluiiiiKtil  <ir 

■  lI'Mi^  i*v,  thr   Initiiii'h    vt    lirmlH^rtii]    -4>ii«nittfnTy,  iiiitl    Mii>    fEintiurion    ciT   u 

■'  i"I'JM'  law-   In  lainii'  lolnnn-i  li  In  Inli'iiiliil  lo  i>"(>(1il.>r iln-  IiiiJliiiiiiicy 

'Itv.  ol  flic  npioTutioiiriry  Ki^.  of  Tilt*:  Cofi^LitiiUi^nat  Moi  rmviit^  uiid 

-  lAUiian.  tbUA  hiiBermg  iW^  lii'ii-'ry  ai  liii<^E^imLioiiiil  iU-itIliIjiiie'UI  iti>wii 

-~.       Rvh  volomr  !■.  lm«<nar,iin  IDilvpcaUcut  work.  <-L>iiii>lvtc  (or  I  lit- 

-anti  Unld  •Fparnlrty, 
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[THE    W/HEEL    OF    WEALTH:    A  Roconiiini<ti..n  t.f  th" 

actco'.-r  no  1  Ari  at  \\>\t\i'-».\  Kmcomr.    Vf  JOHN  IIK.tTT]li  (;]t07.IKIt.  I.I.D.,    Hio.. 

.*W#  hair,  in  \t.i—-  r.'f.-r.T,:-ot.  mnrvly  <liljmuc<l  the  iiirfnco  of  what  It.  wllboat 
^^^pMiUAri  a  S1■^r^^\  toLTjL,  vlThoni  All«ini>Ltai£  lo  1.1a  \troiiei  Juillctf  to  lit  mculnly 
4iH«Waa  »(  <iili>''i»  AUil  <li«  linllliLHl  HilUlllyniriii'Hmtlnie  [rvi-riiuKinlaa.  Dr.  Cnuifri 
■Mi«n  fivtmHy  ovicr  tv  liivinl  ci[  oa  ii  iiollllinl  ijliitlnrm,  >>ul  In  themiuvh  oddnu, 
tMnMl  pntiiic-al  [.TcvTnw  I'V  ml  Dully  niaiiomla,  11  ui'ik  1.1  ilil>ii.-markaiblochiU«lcrD)iut 
'-       ii  .'n  .it  innui-Bi-i-unil  aiiiir.'iinilnii.  — I'.it.i.  M  vu.  <.,iiinTr. 

MEMOIR   OF  THOMAS   HILL  GREEN,  kte  Fell»w  of 

1  ndinl.  iitiil  Wliyir'.  I'mr.  ■•nt  "f  .Miinil  I'tillrw.iphy  Iq  lliu  l.'iHvprnllr 
■  K.  L.  ^"B^rI.f^^ull■.  ITllniv  oi  ii.iiiioi  CoIIi'lti?.  i:>«ror<l.  Rc-Tjriniwl 
;  Milnnii' of  "Tliu  Wcirlu  111  Tiiorvbiii.  lllll  I'rccii.'    Willi  o  iliotl  Prolnco 

^t.ully  w.-.it.a  (oiilil"  B^liHuaby  ili^T.n.dliKItK.    WllU?Mlra(!.   CrownSvo- 

4i   At-  nrL 

HOMER  AND  HIS  AGE,  By  Axdbkw  Lano.  8vo..  U'*.  Cd.  net. 

•,•  "nic  afvaiDi-at  Hi  tlii-  l«p"V.  t.  tlmt  ihi-  iluiu.Tk'  V.\>t-n  prwi-nt  nn  lilitari'^1  uinl.y  ;  a 
4*Mfc>  c^ttt^vu^.  anil  kfeuni^"'"  iW  u  t^ltiifli'  iitfi\  [irt^liiiHy  u  lirirf  iik<\  In   It* 

■pBOi^L  IwU. (DcUL SD>1  I-  ri  ll4  ( nuinmi. iiD'l  in  I1'  millMn'  ii<iiili>mml. 

y^  ^Ho^  *aT4  lii  jltiini-  '  '-JijLJti  no  Liiia.LOiruiiliinj>.    KvLiiciiL^o  it  i1fii«q 

Dm  1^  jYTtntvaQftllw  «CU-i^  < - ir'ii-.  i>f  ntlu^r  «^iir]y  nnll'.hULiI  li^iinji'  i-u<?iii'.  {ltihI  of 
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SELECT     EPIGRAMS     FROM    THE    GREEK     AN- 

THOL-OCy.    Kilil"L  Milli  Hmin«!  T.-il.  Truniliillon.  liilrclHi'hfn.  nnil  Noli'i,  Vy 

;  w.  Mi<  KAii- u  A  .  i.i»n.,  "jmi-iiiii.' Fi'ii"M- oi  iiiiiiiiii  ciilii-v.  l'to(i't»ii  or  I'Diiui 

ks  Itin  CWrtnly  ol  imoTrl.     NBW  KolTUrt".  li-'ViBiHl  lliroiiitlioiit.    It.ry,  Hi.  uul. 
■.■  A  l*o«Art  IMliiiia  «!  Ibf  ■•'H  "'ily  »(  Il>l>  bnok  U  m  piiiiatiitlan.    Pcnp.  ^e..  cloUi, 
t4  uti,  !•  M.  brt  .  Urilhcr  villi  .'il'  my,  .'•  M.  n-''. 

PERSONAL  AND  LITERARY  LETTERS  OF  ROBERT 

FIRST  BARL  OF  LVTTOM.    Kdllitl  Ky  LaI>V  Bbttv  B.iUfom.    WItli  S  Par- 

iriiii  A  -  I  lOU,  !M>_;1..  !lcl. 
*0  «f  hAf  not  <|«ot«l  inon-  Iwoly  Ii-ora  (btnp  pldliililful  V'lliTu  U  !•  l»~'niiJn-  ■.ili-.-tlon 
■  vdlOmll.  "nw*  Jenerf«»IillMTOIi  llie  <lii-ll  t-.-i!ili>  lliow  of  Byron.  WprtouM  ttIh-iIim 
^^S  1H^  irmx  fvka  Qa**it  ^tf^orlfi  liu>l  'Vi^r  kiioivn  »  i;<:>irivpi>iiili^iif '■^viiii^riuluinif  or 
*c  iBTfc-t  In  rvmnnJnv  aaiOMmcnt  ami  Infonnntian  with  ilie  ilolluoMi  lieitUHf*  of  lublcfC 
»  S«.«,ifH.--flwrT*TOIi. 

ilAKS,  GREEN  A  CO..  39,  Pntomustor  Row,  LoiidoD,  K.O. 
New  York,  Bombikf,  and  Calcutta. 


THE  ARMY  IN  1906 

A  Policy  ai\d  a  Vindication. 

By  the  Rlg^ht  Hon. 

H.0.BB)I0LD-F0B8TER 

M.P. 

15s.  net. 


»t.  HnK.  I'.  0.  mU'lJi-rorvTKt,  •r.p, 

Mr.  Arnold- Forslirr's  Tcmirk.-ibic  woik  will  be  read  with  the 
deepest  attention  and  resjiect  by  all  who  have  ihc  interest  of  tlie  Army 
at  heart :  and  tliougli  many  may  difl'er  from  him,  now  ns  formerly,  in 
reference  to  matters  of  detail,  few  will  be  found  to  dciiy  thai  ihe 
principles  he  vnuneintew  are  in  tliviiiscive«  aliNoluIcly  sound,  .  .  . 
However  much  any  may  disaj^tee  with  Mr.  Arnold-Foriicr's  proposals, 
few  will  deny  that  he  has  given  very  sCronj^  reasons  in  sup|Jori  of  Ihem 
all."—  Wfflminster  Goxfte. 

"The  book  is  as  remarkable  for  its  lucidity  of  arrangement, 
exposition,  and  aigumeni  as  for  the  author's  incomparable  grip  of  his 
subject.  No  book  on  the  subject  which  has  been  published  since  the 
I  queition  of  army  reform  lietMrnc  one  of  general  inlcRst  has  shown  ihe 
'  same  mastetj-  of  detail,  or  the  same  eon liiL-M lion  of  the '  needs  f)f  ilie 
Rrcmge  citizen  who  is  not  in  any  sense  a  military  specialist.''^ 
BtrttiNgham  PiiU. 

"  Mr.  Forster*.*  work  should  he  read  by  everybody  intcreslcd  in 
the  efficiency  and  welfare  of  our  army,  as  well  n»  in  ihe  miiintenancc 
and  potency  of  our  national  defence  forces." — Umtai  Soviet  Gazef/e. 

"The  book  is  exceedingly  intenrittng,  and  will  be  of  jK-nnanenl 
value  as  illustrative  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  Army  sclienics. 
tand  as  throwing;  a  great  deal  of  light  upon  the  siiu.iiion  at  the  preseni 
time.  Students  of  .'\nny  maiter^  have  rea:^on  to  thank  him  for  his 
particularly  interesting  and  iiistnietive  book." — TAi'  Arm}-  and  Navy 
Gatdtf,  

JOHN    MURRAY.    ALBEMARLE    STREET,    \V. 
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QUARTERLY   LITF.KARY   ADVEHTIBKII. 


SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS 

BnMly  t-«()  tafrbraury.    With  tni-nili.oliiiK.-.l  I'l.ii- iin.i  u  Uiti- Diiml-cr  i^l  IIi>K-i"n»i 
■uil  Llorllliuifiiiloi]..    OM.ii.i,-  't';',  at.'-ni-i. 

SKETCHES  IN  MAFEKING  AND  EAST  AFRICA. 

Or   Maj«r-0»nfri>l    HAS.    BADtN-POAEUU    C.B  .    rn.Q.S , 

.vEir  I'.jicvK  nr  CHf:  ■  m.^T-.tucn.  sKinK.'i  Km  iiiiii.k  STrnK.vr.i" 
OUTLINES  OF  BIBLICAL  HISTORY  AND  LITERA- 

_    TURt,  tram  tna  tnriioM  Tune*  to  ::oo  A.D.    I.',    I'UANJ;  KNKlllT  .JiMjuii 

I'll  I 

•.•  iLc:  ■imliiiit  i„  B.'i  dl  ilio  nihle  Ittdlt  in  s  moil  ht-lptul  wi.r.j 

Uh  Tn_< ,    ..,.    ...'J ,  -'-[iii^h  it  n'lhiiv,  H»ppli<ihuni»  ur  iLmiiIejpjl  und  la  aifiiTvi-lAKj 

(Hi*  •Hiiuiu.  .i,i||i4  in  (he  vrndnal  iloveloi'mifOI  ol  Ibo  Itnuii  whtoli  twiiiiii'*  ilii<  wuilil'r" 
tvh|fuQ<  Iflb'licr. llmnirdialrlii. 

xttw  Aso  rnF.AfF.n  riiiTioie  of  MARTrss  "THK  stosbs  of  r.iBrn." 

In  I  Vol,    Wrili  lo^ny  I^^^lnlll•  noil  liliiHmliiHU.     Crown  Kiti.,Tt,it'.  iil-I. 

THE    STONES    OF    PARIS     IN     HISTORY    AND 


biTTidS. 


[!]MAiiiN"  1,1. i.i'.  M  kicriN-  imd  (.lIAIiixmi!  M.  M.viniN. 


LETTERS  TO  YOUNG  AND  OLD. 


llirMr«.C.W.KAKi.B, 


xftJTM'JK^  .-JJi-K  Kiirlr  (  oiillook  im  111.- 1>  "Pliciij.ll.  She  Itubioliiloly  fMifl.wnO'J 
irtAifi  kfio^rn.  AOtl  hnt  riul  lovo  for  hpT  ftfttov  crKivTttrcv  nlittt^  oul  tratn  cvvry  (itLtfti  ii[  licr 
mrlmiir.' 

THE   GREAT   DAYS  OF  VERSAILLES:  Studl«a  houi. 

<.i-.,rT  l.i;.-  Ic  Hill  l..,i,r  Vi.ir.  r.l  I<.,ii"  \IV.    B>  <i.r.  BlUDHV.    Will.  lllu«lnitloD«.  1 
li«.  iJ.  11.11- 

sTASIiJikii : — '- Wiicidn  <nib  Hbolulr  t'nro  onil  <*'>ili  a  Hd«  unite  •>!  liUiiiirlo.il  tnt-i 
•Iv-iiiTis  .  . .  TixTi!  In  ma-:\x  In  th»  jiloliiro  «lil<-li  l»  of  ilnuaAlk  and  nbldiHR  Inlonil. ' 

RICHARD  III.  :  h\»  Life  mul  Cti&rnc-Un-.       Reviewed  in  tlie  Liiibt 

or  lllH^nl  Rt-waivli.    ilv  Sir  CLUIKXR'  R.  MAIIKII.IU.  KX'.U.  KJIS,    Willi  ii  l>)iarill . 
an]  Jtij>.    Sill  ill  drmv  ti<i,  Ilk  ■'•'■iii'l. 

ht^CKmOOim  MAOAXIXg^'fin  Vlvn\fiH*  Haitham  liiw  n  miinil  rxi-ii-i-  lor 
ivirhiliw  til?  pOfivUr  view  of  UlolinrU  UI..  iiiiilh(iliELtUoncioniiJililnSioi:LDi]f  ilioclinr»>?ifT 

rif  11(1  T]n>i41>rit'  kirnF." 

THE     RISE    AND     DECLINE     OF    THE     NETHER. 


ih  I  ■I'l^niPLiiy,' 


^^n  ill  iIh'tm 


"M-t, 


By 


LANDS.        |:V    J      .-.l.l   IS    I.  IKI,  I    I.       I, r      II  .-III 

111.,  •■•!  r.-{ 

THK  XATIOStAh  liHVtKW  .«»■;  '.Viii'inr  tr<>i'iii  puWioiiKom ut  part.Louiaf  lnr.pi>i.l 
t*»  imr  r.'iwliT"  u'fl  Trtny  not*  'Tlvo  fti^'*  Ami  lli^^llnr  '>f  Mir  N>Jlllr■^tJllllt^■  l>v  J-  KTII.  Iliirkcr. 

^^"  ill  --!■'.  ITS'  tlU-rjjl>k'F   i'[    l*.fcFlfilllli'TlT liMn-  .jiirTllir-lliifl  I.*"!  r.'l"!  IT." 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  AN   EASTERN  CAPITAL.     Bj- 

1     i;    i.ituji;  1,1  -lit HI.  11  \  .  K  ll.G.S    I.C.v      WitLi  IJhj'in.rtoni  nnil  Miij".    Ij<.  wl.  uoi. 

w'A\'iT»/.v.vr/;W'.-.i/Jf/-Tff.— -Tbcn.cnifl\K!imiiii.mfiieiil'ilioQUIftiinn--iKii«lwh 

rtuUxr*  ri>  Mr.  lirfc-l^'T-Ki"'-  liirtvl  oT'idy  in  Triillrin  hl'lorr.' 

PROVINCIAL   LETTERS,  and  Other  Paper*. 

Ihf  -llllh.if  (>(  ■■  l^ii..-*.  !r.iiri    L  Vi\i  .!(.■  Diiirv.       .'i-,  «i-l. 
OAtLY  TKlt1iIIAI-ll  •-   'Mil.  irrli-  r  ii  ,.  -he  ii|,...iiii  tfi-iir"ly  ilyk'ot  llu- i:c«*lplng 
14*11  fkt.  no^  1.  pfinli'iiliirEy  vn^n^'in:.'  »  ii<  n  ni   i  ri-rniTii'-'i-iiEiiU  rimcirl.^ 

THE  FUTURE  OF  RUSSIA.    'I'ii)i>«lni<-<1  fnm  tbo  UeriuHn 

ol  (ioTiffigiiiDiiI-Ciiuni'llloi  iltiitulf  Ifiiiiiii  >>v  Mlu  ll<*I.ri.t  ruiKTiBHIi'llH     '•.  lU.  noi. 
TA/Af-'.VK :— "Thv  Miiiiiy  of  lli<-  M"k  uml  it<  niiiiti'ily  linDdllnizol  QicurM  vlllbe  ol 
Ihe  (iT(ui>tl  v»ln*'  lo  Kti^JIiTi  riri'lc*'-*  ' 

THE   FRIENDS  OF  VOLTAIRE.    Ky  H.  O.  Tallentykb. 

WiUi  I'OTlmii'i.     Miiiiil  ili'in'.  ■i'.ij.,  ■-■'.  u«i, 
FALL  MALI,  HAZK1TK:~-U  u  nil  inlvK'.'l}'  tinman  nad  Infenntr  vivid:  iind  lli» 
■.-lunk<^i:r  i&olcbn  lAiouliI  be  WfVflnlr"!  ema  Ijy  iha.i-  who  Otily  know  Ibe  chiuiiffli'r  hy 
n>4Mi^  ■"  ^ 

tlX-SMILUItO    MOVCLM. 

AMALIA.     "v  <inAiu«  ll'iiii.  Agilnii' iif  ■' The  Triumph  of  Count 

■  I"-.''!!- .ii-.,    -rr-'iii^i   iir  ill  i]   iriii  v.  nilii."  Ail,  [Vn  Frbnutrg  I . 

THE    ULTRAMARINES:    A  Story    of  Colonial  Life.       By 

I  iiF.iNi  r    V.  tlnlUinv, 

THE  PRINCE'S  VALET.    By  Johm  Babset.        t/«rt»ji™-. 

iJonilon:  SMITH.  EL1>KH  &  CO.,  IS,  WBt«rloo  Plneo,  &.Vi. 
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QUARTERLY   I.ITERABY   AOVKRHSElt. 


[Janaaty, 


Reason  in 
Architecture 

LECTURES    DEUVERF.O  AT  THE  HOYAL 
ACAUliMV  OF  ARTS,   1906. 

By  THOMAS   GRAHAM  JACKSON. 

B.A.,  H.A.,  F.S.A. 

Wttli  many  tllnilraliaiu.     .Mediyni  810, 
101.  6J.  net. 


Five  Italian 
Shrines 

i.x  AnouNT  oy  Till-:  moni:mi:ntal  tombs 

01'-  S.  AUCUSTLNK  AT  I'AVIA— S.  IJOMINIC 
AT  BOLOGNA -S.  TETER  MARIVR  AT 
MIIj\N-THE  TABERXACOLO  AT  KLORENCE 
-S.   DOXATO   AT  AREZZO. 

WItb  an  Ensay  00  Tuxean  Sculpture. 
By  W.  G.  WATERS. 

Willi  numetuuBlUiuIiailiHiii.   ^c|uaic  Uemy  Svl>.    iw.  nrl. 


CVm4L  UOOa  OV  <A1Kft'a:<4i«  tvto. 


.JOHN    MURRAY,   ALBEMARLE  STRliET,   W. 


1M7.]  Q0i.BTBBLT  LITEBABY  ADVBBTI8EB.  )1 


The   Duke 


OF  Argyll, 


1823-190O.  Comprising  his  Autobioiraphy  down 
to  1857,  and  his  Life  from  that  date  onwArds. 
based  on  his  Correspondence  and  Diaries. 

Edited  by  the  DOWAGER  DUCHESS  OF  ARGYLL. 

WHh  Portrsiu  and  dlhar  Illustrations,  2  vols.,  madium  6^M., 

36s.   net. 


It  is  the  ctmnn  of  autobiogtiphy  thtX  it  cn.iblro  ui  not  only  la  mc  a  nun  m  lie  taw 
htDUclf,  bat  alto  to  tec  muiy  iiaiU  in  him  wliicb  he  ceiiiiitJy  o«*«r  did  ire,  allliough 
lie  uncoiiiciouftly  lAifatt  tliem,  No  one  will  leud  Ihit  (utnblaijrapliy  without  lencw- 
tng  and  enlarging  hit  reipcci  for  ft  Ttry  icmacksble  nutn.'' — Ttaiti. 

"  It  U  fiill  of  vivid  rcDiInitcencc  of  perton*  who  have  filled  large  places  in  iho 
hblorjri'ifthdt  country,  of  reicncf,  ftnj  of  Ulcralure.  .  .  .  Fot  Ihcpn^nl  leader  Iho. 
chann  of  ihcie  Tolumeswill  be  found  In  the  personal  reniinbconcct,  and  the  t«frciliin{ ' 
imculariiy  in  which  chnpiert  upon  high  affurs  of  .State  aie  intenpened  nilh  notot  of 
Ita««l,  nataral  biiloiy,  liicralare  and  general  Bociely." — Ahrning  Poil. 

"Wlun  lh«  Duke  of  fttg^W  vras  wtitiDg  his  autiibi<.igra]ihy  he  wai  the  only 
tonriTof  of  the  Ministry  which  plunged,  or  rather  drifted,  into  the  Crini«iri  Wat  ; 
and  hii  remitiitotnce«  of  that  miMnoralilc  time  forrn  the  mot>I  valuable  |)arl  of  ihc  bool>, 
,  .  .  A  valoahle  and  nolevoriliy  too triliu lion  to  the  politind  aixl  social  hialoiy  ol 
En^ud  in  the  ninclecnth  century." — SMHJird. 

"  All  the  more  dclluhtful,  llii^n.  hm  it  been  lo  (mi  thut  thii  iiitobiaf;niphy  trrcaltj 
lti«  ercaiaoN  and  nrcctnr-a  wliich  >«etn  to  iltckrc  IhciiiHlvci  in  llint  noble  head  i 
(pUndtd  boe."— Z>ai'^  ChmtkU. 

•'One  of  Ihe  moil  Inieidtlng  auloblogripMei  thai  have  appeared  within  nlf 
Mcollcclioa.  To  the  hlitoticnl  !^iii4ent  tbcy  are  invaluable,  and  no  politician  will 
find  lb««  dalI."-7»<  Tnitiut. 


JOHN   MURR/W,  ALBEMARLE  STREET,  W. 


u 


QUARTBKLV  LITEBABY  ADVERTIPEB. 


IJanvary, 


THE    MANUFACTURE   OF  PAUPERS. 

A    PROTEST  ANO  A  POLICY. 
With  aa    Inlmductlon   by   J.    St.    LOE    STRACHEY, 

IxlilCK  of  lIlC  S/V,  liH.-r, 

I.tcijc  Citiwii  8vi>,,   2s.  6d.  iirl. 

CONTENTS !  IvriKjuiicTioN.  by  Mr.  J.  Sr.  Imk  Stka<:i:kv— Tint  Fbepixo 
OP  SCMuOL  Ciiii.DURS-,  by  i>ir  Aktiivr  I'i.av,  Hatt.— OnTnoDk  Kimnf,  bjr 
Sir  WiLi.iAU  CxAMCR,  Hrtil.— On>  AOB  Pknsions,  liy  Sir  Kowako  HKiiiRogic— 
Old  Ar.K  Pknsiok«  is  Australia,  by  Sir  Eiiwaku  Bkaiihook— Thk 
tlSPHPLOVi!!),  by  Mr.  W,  A.  Hailwahd— Sliei.TEHi  ano  Rkfuois,  by  Miss 
K.  V.  B.vN.SAiiVE— Tkk  ATriiAi-rivi'..'<>:M  ok  Fih'R  I.^W  IsiTii uijons.  by 
Mt.  THuKAi  Mackay— Thk  Hospital*,  by  Couwm.  H.  Montchokk — Tub 
Lksium  oi  TiiK  Old  Poor  Law,  by  Mi.  W,  A.  Bailwaud— Thk  B«ttwi 
WAV,  by  Mr*.  K.  T.  Ooii.vv— TiiF,  Wiser  rni.icr. 

THE    RUSSIAN    GOVERNMENT    AND 
THE    MASSACRES. 

A    PAGE  OF  THE    RUSSIAN    COUNTER-REVOLUTION. 

By   E.   SEMENOFF. 

Authoriied   Translation    from    Ihe    French    with    nn    IntrocJucllon    bf 
LUCIEN   WOLF. 

Ci.inn  Sm,,   2S.   6d.   iirl 


THE  BATTLE   OF  TSUSHIMA. 

BETWEEN  THE  JAPANESE  AND   RUSSIAN   FLEETS.  FOUGHT  ON 
THE   27lh    MAY.    190&. 

By  Caplaia    VLADIMIR  SEMENOFF 

Translated  by  Captain  A.    B.    LINDSAY. 
With  a  Preface  by  SIR  GEORGE  SYDENHAM  CLARKE. 

Cniwii  Svo.,    y,  Ci./.   iKi. 

■'  likon*(il  ihi  miAi  ilirllllnic  .n-l  i<jiii:liinc'<<*"bal  iitml  vMtifcihu  wt  bin  CVM  mil."— 
Tit  U-iilmintttr  Gaitllr. 


LICENSING    AND    TEMPERANCE 

IN  SWEDEN.  NORWAY,  AND  DENMARK. 

By  EDWIN  A.  PRATT. 

iWihorof  "ThcTtaatiiionin  Agrieuliuir.'"  "Kflil*ipnnJ  ili.ir  Raih,"  etc. 

UirEC  down  Svo.,  2s.  6d.  act. 
CONTEXTS:    T«t   GoiincMitntii    >tiTtM:    E.«LV  LUvi— GoTiiawBORC 

ClTl' :    Bar*,     UottLiM,    AXli    Hhijn'KRNNJ.h — V'RIVATK    rnoFMs    AMi    PUBUC 

Gain— TiiK    Position    is    Kdrwav— liRUMtKN«»js  am>  Uukii-ukiskiko— 

TeUPSRASC*.  c  TeBTOTAUSW—TiIE  CoriNHACKM  SVKTEM— COHCLUttOKS  AIID 
R  tCOHM  EM  DAT  lONA. 

APPENIHX  I    Abusu    op  Tits    CoMPAXY    SvsTEM— ItmixKUSSEss    De- 
CLi.su :  iMMOKAUirv  IxcREAiEj— Fnuns  OF  Fasaticisw  is  Norwav— TlllC 

COXPANV  SVSTtll   U(  riMUlSI--I.<tOEJt. 


0"N*  MURRAY.  ALBKMARI.E  STKEICT,  W. 
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SOME      ADVA  NT  A  GES      OF 

W.  H.SMITH  &50N'5  LIBRARY 

It  him  Ibr  lUitl  Books  of  Ihr  |nu.t  HhU  Ci^ntiir^v.  ami  tlie  newest  >i«  abided ] 
in  V8«t  qiiiuititiM  AS  put>li<i)ieil,  inclmiing  FOBI'IttX   POOKS. 

It  in  the  Inrgont  Citculnting  Library  111  tlie  ^Vorl'^,  having  over  BOO  iliwct 
Br*nolii:f.  fvuiii  mul  tbioiijih  \vliii:h  tin-  hooks  ri:i]iiirpcl  are  obtniiiaj  to 
atib»iwiUTs' ordpra  WITIlnUT  AXV  fOST  FDIt  CAmtlAGE. 

It8  SubtciilicTw  I'HJi  hv  triuinferrgil  to  uny  of  the  BOO  BiUiichuH,  tliMuliy 
emUiHiij  tlitnu  tv  r\i!)iuti);e  Hi  uliuust  every  U>wn  ill  Qreht  Brttuiu. 

In  giv"  fxcliiinKi;*  IX  .\nVAKCE  to  SubtcriWri.  who  jmy  thcii  own 
cturiii^ji.-. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  I 
Class  A.  (rDDi  £1  U.  per  aonum.  Class  8.  (rom  lO.v  6d.  per  annum, 

BOOK    BARGAINS.- T!k   Ilt-t  ami  Ijirg.-st  Stock  of  BECON'l). 
ilASli  .hkI    XfiW    m'.MAIXl'LIt    lUHlKS  tn  the  Woria:  25  to  80  perl 
(^ftit.  ivihii-tioii  on  tliti  publJKlieil  [nHoes.     Wrlt«  for  CATALOOVK  contniii*] 
ing  Kiiiio  T.OOO  (itU'K. 


MAGAZINES    AND    REVIEWS 

(Wilhitrawn  from  Library  Circulation)  Offered  for  Sale  on  Subscription 
M  the  following  Reduced  Rates  per  nnnurn. 

CAnHI*G£  PAID  to  Br>r  ofhimrt.  W.  H.  SMITH  <(  SON'S  Booksttills  and  BooMopi. 


MAGAZINES,  six  weeks  after  date. 
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QUAHTERLY  REVIEWS,  three  months  after  dale. 

Bdifibarlh  ....       A    o  7     ti    \    Qutrtrtly    .        .        .        .       d    «  J    «■ 

SUfiSCUUTIUXS.  iitLVfklile  in  ftdvanro,  conuuenciiiK  at  any  d»ta,  u« 
ieo«fv«d  iot  not  Ichm  llmu  tuclve  nionthi. 

ASSORTED  ilAGAZlXF.S  (our  owii  m-lecUonl  offered  tn  pnrwls  of  H  kI 
3».,  8*..  Mi'l  4'.,  CAtriaRn  piud  to  linuioh«ii.  Huilublu  fur  prcMntntion  lo 
Boapitalu,  InrnlidB.  Piuucliinl  Librnriet.  Beading  Itouiua,  &c. 

"Oaanerly"aail  "Edlnbtirih,"  In  bundk*  ot  t.publlalicd  ai  Jl.-,  ottered  ■(  4/. 

W.  H.  SMITH  &  SON,  186,  Strand,  London,  W.C,  and  Branches. 


QIIAHTEBLY  aiSl'ELI.ASEOUS    ADVEIITISEB.      [Januaril. 


DINNEFORDS 


Sarest  and 
most  effective 
APERIENT 


\  Pure  Sololion  for— 
Acidity  of  the  Slomach. 
Heartburn  and  Headache. 
Goul  and   Indigestion- 


MAGNESIA 
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UEEN   AND    CARDINAL 

SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE   aNO  COMPANIONS  0=   ANNE  OF  AUSTRIA,   AND  or 
HER  RELATIONS  WITH  CARDtNAL    MAZARIN 

By  Mrs.  COLQUHOUN  GRANT.  Aulhoi'  of  "  A  Molhcr  of  Cim,"  &c. 
Willi  lllusiraiions.               Demy  8*0.               I2»,  nel, 
JOHN    Ml  KKAV,    AI.IU'-MAi;!!':    SIKKKT.    \V. 

From  Libau  to  Tsushima. 

A  Stimtive  ot  the  Voy»xe  of  Admiral  Roideslvettskj's  Squadron  to 
the  East.  Including  a  Detailed  Aaount  ot  the  Dogzer  Bank  Incldant. 

By  the   late  EUGENE   POLITOVSKY 

(Clilct  t->igmoer  i>(  ihc  Scjujidtim). 

Translated  by  M^or  F.   R.   GODFREY.    R.M.L.I. 
Crown   8vo.       6b< 

JOHN    MURKA^'.    ALHFMAKl.r.    STRKKT.    W. 

SCIENCE    PROGRESS 

in  the  Twentieth  Century. 

A  QUARTERLY   JOURNAL   OF  SCIIiNTlFIC  THOUGHT. 

suiTKD  nv 

N.  H.  ALCOCK,  M.D..  and  W.  G.  FREEMAN.  B.Sc,  F.L.S. 

No.  ,1.       Vol.  L       JAXUAKV.       5*.  net.  [Just out. 

CONTENTS  i~ 


Tun  Etomemei  op  tiMiintioT  Koi'cnroH. 
Ml  AiTiitK  KvcKW.  D.Sc  .  LUr>..  F.i(.S. 

.S«vit  Rujr.Ki  linvitnrHitim  or  Tiii  Ki.s.-. 
ntn.vrn  DinmiAH."  TniuBv.  Gu>Kcm 
!il:ITII.  fh.l), 

1>ll       IkaAOKHDI     UP     AaubVITKV         PrLIX 

0*wui>,  LI.Sc.  |l.anit.).     lUiuiiiMit. 

Tr*  XiiniiiC  «*  t>0K.  W.  A.  Oavii.  Illin- 
■nlad. 

SoUl    AtlKTl  Of  ~t>tVHX    PpaTM-IIAIIDn" 

■H  CLAsn.    Eruti  N.  l.rovji-.  l>.Sc. 

KuANT  WuMi:  UM  Ptt(iIiriJt.|lvu«vLilr>.  J. 
RavHuuH  Opub.  S<.II..  F.H.H. 

A  VkaI'ii  WmK  IH  VKItDDATM  PaUPOH- 
TOUHT.     It.  l.tCaUKPV. 


Tri«  ItBHAVIOUa         UP         Ovvk  .  &T1tAril«ll 

MAtUlAU.      A.   a.    KllKIKlE,     B.Sc      llllH. 
Inli-I. 

Thb    rtiKCi«.«t    OP    SiiD  •  TnTma.     T. 

Tin  C-iiKM»T*v  or  I  hdi  tiv  ddh.     Samcil 

S.  PiCKUH.  M.Se. 
Makcu.  KrMKi,  it4r->t»u    3.  H.  t!cMiivv». 

O-Hc.  I'ta.ll. 
Rvcaicr  Auravca  la  ihi  Sruov  i.r  WvMi. 

A.  LoatAiM  SHiTti.  V,\-^ 
I'm*  DawiiiK &>  I'l TU.     Adt'iik  E.  Sulrunr. 

M.,\..  D.Sc,  iPrii.e««ii,  F.R.S. 
Tub  Kanwu  uriHK  MrbiCAi  LYMituii'K— 

A     faiKIJIM     IK     TlCII*IC1L     Kuv  [Allan. 

IIbKIII'  E.  .\limiAeJ110. 


JOHN   MUKHAV,   AI.UKMAkl.F.   STKEKT,  W. 


1907]  Ql'AHTKKI.Y   IJTEItAUV   AIIVKKTISKB.  IS 

THE   LIFE   OF  MRS.  BISHOP 

ij-  \u\.\  I  A  i^nan  F.K  U.S..  iM{.s.»:.> 
By    Mtss    ANNA    M.    STODDART. 

With  Piflraits.  Uapi.Mit 
lllutlrnUMi. 

DtoifSto.  Hb.ihL 


"vi'^i^Fifiii  likrly  Lo   nltr^^l 

lif.-.f  Mn,  KWiop,  .  .  . 
i.\ttj  page  of  ihwuiiftiif- 
Lil.ile  liiouinppliy  lliriiu* 
li^hl  on  (t  iriily  iiiimik- 
alilc  career.  "  — 

BriliiA  ItWtfy. 

"Thc»|i''.  ■;  1- .:.  imiittl'ilifc  iic^rl-iinly  one  nflhe  m-Jtt  rFmitki1il«'  in  all  the 
ratieil  iccorii  I'l  tn^lMi  iiivd.  .  .  .  Miu  StmUJiri  hoi  ibmIf  FicclleQi  ute  oT  an 
noiniuaUy  gouH  upiHifi unity.  She  cnj^iTni  Mti^.  Illnhoji't fiicn'-lihip,  luiil  hat  hait 
ftceoi  tc  nil  avAiUblii  in.inuBCiipK  iiii<l  IcUcfv  The  lOiult  it  ■  li'd^taphy  <if 
alworbioj  inteioi,  (li«  slory  of  a  life  lliil  'ill  not  toon  ba  ror|;olleii."  -fftakmnn. 

JOHN   MURkAV.   AI.I-.EMARI.E   STIiKF.T.    W. 

THE  YOUNG   PEOPLE. 

BY  ONE  OF  THE  OLD  PEOPLE. 

C'roMn  8vo..  Ss.  neu 


"  \%  i»  impnsMblc  wiihin  tlic  ^co^-  of  n  short  review  m  ^ivc  any 
ndeqUMie  idea  of  the  cb^nr  uf  this  very  ti-inark;ible  bouk  .  .  .  .  n  ttodk  to 
be  rcAd,  and  read  nffnin,  nnd  dipped  inlo  from  lime  lo  iimc  as  a  valued 
friend  ainoiiy**  liook*."— /"J/  Court  Jammil. 

"  It  ii  VL-ry  seldom  Indeed  thiii  unc  comes  acrow  a  book  »o  true  and 
tender  in  ii$  tentimcni,  *o  refined  aiid  even  exquisite  in  lis  touch,  us  tlii!i 
uviwjirdly  uDii»uming  anciiiymoua  I'olumc.  It  i*  a  jiiecc  of  genuine  liier.i- 
ture ;  the  «-ork  cif  a  niiicr  »alurnicd  widi  lilentry  assoeiailons  o(  ibe  best 
and  lii^lifM  order.  It  is  full  of  gentle  allmivencs*  and  a  sort  of  wi«ful 
c)i«im  ;  but.  above  all  its  other  merilx  it  hrats  direct  and  tinccrc  relation 
to  life  ....  we  cordially  commend  this  bc.tuliful  and  sincere  voluiiU!,  not 
only  ID  cv<?r)* parent,  but  10  .ill  who  have  a  share  in  thcdireciioo  and  the 
■nlltienein);  of  youn:;  aitiliition.  No  one,  «c  xuipctl,  can  be  M>  experienced, 
but  be  irdl  lind  xoineliiint;  nev  and  helpful  in  its  brinht  and  hunun  pages." 
— •Daily  Ttltgrafih.        

JOHN    MURRAV,  .ALBEMARLE  STREET,  W. 
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Throw  Away  your  desk  encumbrances. 
Inkpols,    Holders.    Wipers,    etc.— time 
wasters  -  and  invest  in  a 
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SWAN  PEN 


It  is  an  obvious  advantax' 

to  be  always  able  to  use  a 

pen  one  is  familiar  wtlh. 

It  is  simply  a  matter 

of    taking   your 

"Swan"  from 

your  pocket 

and  there 

you 

are. 


•^    T.  J  XAOMAXARA, 

Ctq.,    V.r..    Ediior    or 
■Tb«    BohBolinnltf," 

),-"       Ltilrik   o(   Jtmidj;   my    !.<■)•   ■! 

k  M  (ftrTittnl  n  I'lirt  of  my  outnt  b< 

»        111)    li'«.u.  IwhnvM   miii-li    UHWt   tlinii 

lljty  i|i<,  4lirl  ataiLilii  n  htl  nitiri'  wrtr  mid 

Uftr     Kvci'}  lijfto  will,  hvct  '.y  M<  [«u  khmUil 

nijir  II  iirJir  hli  hp«rt,  iml  then  lilt  uaii*  "111 

Ih.li-pLi  hi'  a  ■  ^^nn  ' 


lO.  6,  16  8.  23/-  upward''. 
Sold  by  all  Stationers  it  Jewe'lera.     Write  for  CttAiloguei. 

MABIE.    TODD    e    BARD, 

T9  li  80.  HIGH  KOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C. 
DRAM'ilKS    i*l,  l|H'iil«l'k-.   E.<l'  .  Mx,   RoIiMil    Sllrpl.   W.,    l..iM...\  , 
S.  Eii'liu-uiin  Si,.  MiseliKt.TKK  :  iimt  nl  l"«iiis,  NkW  Vubk  .i  i  iii.xui. 


"French  as  spoken  in  France." 

Ask  your  Bookseller  for 

*'QU'EST-CE  QUE  CELA  VEUT  DIRE?" 

By  H.  P.  SLIGO  DE  POTHONIER, 

An  IntereslInK   Book   for   those  who  study  Prcnch,  and   tItoM  wlio 

teach  it. 

W<ill   rpiiuwdd  111   llid  J.niiiial  dii  l)ft,ali,  firin.  May  Sijd,  1B06,  «ii(l  In  26 
lir*t.i-liL4R  F.ii){IihIi  N(<wn|>ii|ip[f. 

PRICE,  tu.  Bd.  Nat. 

8ANDB  A  CO..  23,  HEr.iOIil>  STHEET,  W.C. 

ii'sr  nni.isMKn -i:i.i:vKNTH  kihtkin.   '  . 

k-fnl  Siu.,  di.th,  4oi(.;  «ti'<iii|t]y  buulitl,  h«ir-uilf,  SO). 
\|Ars  PAllUAMllNTARV   HKACTia:,      A   Tr..i.li>. 

n^  HrTLiiiDU  Krillnr  Mij.  K.r.ll,.  [>.«'. L.t'lFik  -I  llii>  H.Hi-r  >■( 

I'lrtimioti*  alhl  llrhrhtr  ul  Ul«  MLiLiilF  TriUJllr,  KlV^rlllll  KiUUiill 
(h-ilp^l  t»mi  llir  Irnlli  hlKI.iii,..!  1>9.I,  rJIIAl  MMt  KarlulUI  K  l>. 

J\iUtiii.   K.C.II.  mil   Amxl   Il»iilj> allfr.  Ibq,.  CB.).     IIV(A4 

I.  .nil  11.,  EiIiIbJ  lij  T  U'lwlili-  Wtb-'-rr.  Em.,  Kniii  i>rli 
AbIiUiiIdC  11m  .IhuwsI  ruinniinii :  l<i»K  111..  tilllM  hy  Wllltam 
KdKBM  41f  y,  K*ri. ,  4I  tbf  ■  i»nii<i)tlr'  onii'a.  Ili^n**  itf  riilnititihi 

'lbU,lli>  EkMuth.  cJlllou  ^iilQiHiiLli  Uwl  Mil  iht  t>-l.  .<r  Triilli, 
•AHMl  0*  IMJ),  bllllb  ll.li  mull  lhniiii;liiiiit  U|i  bi  llii-  (irH-iil  OiId 
«t paliUaiUm,  anil  iDcUiln  III*  i-hii'ii.aitHi  tntr  ni>il«  h/  tlii>  l[<iii>* 
orC<>'  mm  la  lu  pmrdnre  vii  im  Llir  iiU^narumFut  lu  j\uiMi.ila<L 
Till- ».MIUuii>  iiiil  alirniluiu  iIjX  lit'i  bHO  WMmiy  la  unirr  tu 
iKluir  t^iH*  w.Tk  nrrn^l^'I^V  "P  ^  *^''''  ll>  ll>t*  Rtrltf^l  >'ll(tnii  iir*i 
IiiiIIuIkI  In  lilt  I'lrbr*.  I.'ii.liini  Win.  C^lonmft  ^mi.  Lid.,  I.i* 
IMlilWi'ii,  ",  Htn  Miwi.  «iijijiul"i[  UliAllr  Ttiuiilt  luiit. 


aUIDCBOOK.   LONDOW. 


A(.»W*BLK    Stsbet.  W.. 

Jiiumirr,   1907. 


MR.    MURRAY'S 

LIST   OF 

FORTHCOMING    WORKS 


THE   QUARTERLY    REVIEW. 

Mo.  <io-JANUARV,   1007. 


lltrKRIAL    t'KTTY  AHP  TUB  CotAWIM. 
Cox  nits  NCB . 

fl.    TKK     GbOWTH     or    TH(     HlSTOMIl-AL 

K<A-SL.     By  R.  E    PKonumo. 

THKCMABirVOar.lkMIXAJIOMSoCrK'tl. 

UOEKtN   .  (II  TUB  Gomie  Rkvivai, 
Bj  I'rof.  C  It.  HtNi-osp. 

Thb   DuutB   or   Aiiirmh.     Oy  W 

HiLLU. 

HoMORi:  DB  Balxacand  M.  Bsunx- 

Tiftns.    Br  Prot  SArKTHBDiv. 
Bcmiti  Sax  Pimibmm. 


S.  Kbcrmt    DavKtoi-MSKTA   or    Old 

Tkstahsht  <JRITIC18M. 
9     FOX.Ht'.VTIMO,  UtDAND  NBW  (lltuS- 

trar«d), 

10,    TlIK    HATKL   DK   ItAMIWIIILLtT.     Bf 

Ida  TArLOB- 
tl     I^HII    Randolfii    CIII7HCKU.L.      Bf 

<i.  S    Strikt 
II    Thh   UiMiMtN  UP  Phikcb  HoHltr- 

M>ilB. 

ij.  A  TsiihKLAT«n  MiMintiiT. 

■4.  The     KotUKsusiifAi.     Ciiia»    ih 

FlIAVCB 


THE  LETTERS  OF  QUEEN  VICTORIA. 

A     SELECTION     FROM     HEK     MAJKSTYS    COKRESPONDENCE 
liETWEEN    THE    YEARS    18)7—1661. 
Edited  fiy 
8£NSON   and   VI8OOUNT   ESHEfl.  K.C,V.O. 


ARTHUR    ,  ^RI8TOPHeR 


Tlw  Period  coveicd  by  thcw  volaoiM  i*  n.  m«niociib1o  one  In  ibe  biRory  both  o( 
Europe  and  BnglaiKl.  and  kncludi*— Th«  Adopdon  of  KrM  Trade— Tbo  RcomI 
Asiution— Cluuttici— Tb«  Rcvolmlonary  Movcmeni  of  '4S— Th*  Ouecn'i  MKrrjotc 
-^b*  CrlcioD  War— Tti*  Indian  Mutiny.  Ac. 

Oai»f  Id  mfetttm  ittay%  auJ  tit  munity  ef  sfllinjf  */  Ikt  W*  i«  fb  Uinl/d  SUItt 
M  oritr  to  Mcmt  tit  i^yngMI.  it  hits  bttn  fttmd  utfvuMt  te  futiiiii  tt/ttt  lit  Ammwm  of 
1907      Tkt  trMi  is  ms  i«  lyft 
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FROM    WEST    TO    EAST. 

NOTES  BY  THE  WAY. 

By    Sir    HUBERT    JERNINOHAM.    K.C.M.G.. 
SonllDU   Gv.'Tnor   of    MmiruiutH    o1   Triciidirl,   vid   Tobmo, 

With  Mtfi  Ji«d  lUtatnaUm.     Demy  Hov.     151.  mM  [Jial  out. 

The  wrlur  uIvm  an  iccount  01  hit  tnveb  (rora  Englaiid  [a  India,  and  theacc  to 
Japan. Mancbunauid  KoT«a;  thi«baohituTii(«n  wiihnioielnd*p*ndeoiob*«rvaiion 
ol  politic*,  ral^ioD  and  mannen  of  lit*  !o  India.  Slii(ai>or«.  CUsa  and  lapati  tlian  tt 
usual ;  but  ibe  tpecial  object  of  the  liavettOT  wa»  tu  vUii  thu  soenM  ol  ibe  battlM  by 
l«dd  iMid  aca  in  im  war  beinvco  Runia  and  Japan :  and  he  bod  ibe  advaniaije  of 
bainx  ranlved  and  ihown  over  ihi;  batllclidda  In  inoal  place*  by  Japonoe  offic«tB  in 
biltli  command,  whobad  IbIwd  part  In  the  bgb\\ns. 


*********•■■■■<*■■■ 


THE    HUMAN    ELEMENT    IN    THE   GOSPELS. 

A    COMMENTARY    ON    THE    SYNOPTIC    NARRATIVE. 

By   the   lata    Rev.  QEOROE    SALMON.  0.0„ 
ProTMi  of  Trtnilj  Coltsgic.  Dublin. 

edited  by  the  flew.  NEWPORT  J.  0.  WHITE.  O.O.. 

Awfcmn  LMioFat  In  Ihrinligr  in<l  llvbrfv  in  ihr  tlninnily  el   DnUIni 
K4i(«  of  "Tlu  L«cln  WHiiniii  ol  St.  Pminek." 

Offrpi  Sw.         lH(,   M>t. 

Tb*  book  li  a  careful  wleciian  from  a  Commentarv  on  ihe  Synopdc  Namilva. 
on  which  Dr.  Salmon  waseoiia)E»ddiirinR the  la*tvear*olllf«.  Tbearderof  St.  Mark's 
Goiprl  is  FoIIohm]  in  ihr  main :  and,  takloi;  up  loe  MCtioua  common  to  Iwo  or  three 
o(  the  S)tiopiiatK.  ih«  sniter  endeavours  10  determine  their  mutual  relaliona  and 
inlecdependence.  Althouefa  tidtber  leilual  crillcicm  car  exegesio  are  primary 
object*  of  (be  work,  yet  Ti  coniaiai  mncb  that  it  acute  and  su^estivc  in  boib 
racihod*  of  dbcuaitan.  The  whole  mbjecl  indeed  ii  treaied  in  Ihe  ilriking.  original 
aad  uncoHMnt local  manner  characteristic  of  ihc  .Suthor. 

Crone  Salmon  w«>  a  tr«*t  (otce  In  the  Hcglish  (hoalotcical  world  of  Ihe  laal 
quarter  ol  ihe  tiinMMiilh  Century.  If  hli  Ronlua  waa  not  at  conttmciive  aa  Iboas  of 
bit  friends  Lighifuot.  Hart  and  Weaicott.  II  wat  in  no  dejiroo  inferior  in  vigour, 
oriRiiulily  and  soundneaeof  judgmeol.  At  lirtl  dtMlnguithed  aa  a  malhematictiu) 
of  the  titM  rack,  his  contribatlcma  lo  diviniiy.  wtiiten  whila  Rositu  Profaonr  of 
Divinity,  marked  htm  a*  peibap  of  et«n  ^rtam  emitience  atiapolMniuit  thooliqten. 
The  Ininittaicn  IB  Hit  Ntw  Tatammi.  and  Infallibility  a/  fhi  Chunli  mad«  a  ktmI 
(mpretalon  when  Aral  pubUtbHi.  by  a  combinoiion  of  learning,  lofflc.  and  humour  not 
ohtB  foBBd  In  iheologTca)  votka ;  and  ihoy  remain,  in  their  raapectlre  departnenla. 
auiboiitlaa  oj  gntx  welitht  which  cannot  be  iitaorrd  Tbe  prasmt  volume— elaa ! 
posihiimcQ* — cmbodyinf  aa  It  does  tbe  iiatural  r«ftocliont  of  a  trained  and  keen 
iDielligeDce.  trill  it  i«  h^>ed  be  «k«lco4ned  by  studcnii  of  the  Synoptic  Problem. 
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THE   BIBLE   DOCTRINE   OF   ATONEMENT. 

SIX    LECTUKES   GIVEN    IM    WESTMINSTEK    AllBEY. 
By  H    0.   BEEOHINQ,  M-A,.  D.LItt. 

Cuoaef  WcMmhitla  Ablic;:  Auihui  iJ-Tbo  A;>><ile^Cn*i*i 

An4   ALEXANDER    NAIRNE.  U.A.. 
PratoM*  ul  HdKch   •■■   KiuK'k  Collqtc   Lundca. 

Ltrgi  Cmvo  Sfs,    m.  Ai.  iwr. 

CONTESTS :  T«t  ttocituvt  or  tint  AToXBKtirr— Tii«  Erocti  o»  thk 
pHOPiins — Tab  Lbviticil  Law  or  Sacmifici — Ths  Gotrst.  op  Ibsvh  Cbki*t — 
Tm  D0CTRIK8  o»  St   r*TJi."*  Ei"i*TL«»— ATonatiBxi  i»  t»b  Ensni  to  "(bb 

LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  CAPTAIN  COOK,  R.N. 

THE  GREAT  CI RCLM NAVIGATOR  OF  THE  WORLD. 

By   ARTHUR    KITSON.    R.N. 

ICi'lA  MAfl  iitad  lUuUraliemt.       Dmy  iso.       1 51    lut. 

SiraDga  aa  it  majr  appnr.  ns  thotough  and  eihaastive  life  ul  Capuio  Cook  hai 
Bopeated  nnoe  1836.  altbouitb  much  new  lAfonnaiion  coccetnitni  bii  li^  and 
adveoiurM  b*i  come  lo  tight  since  then,  Tbb  voliunc  is  ao  attotnpl  10  fill  this  x'p. 
kod  gii'cs  B  full  record  o<  his  life,  of  hui  aclir*  Mrrlce  in  Ike  wu  1b  Cuinda  la  1739, 
•ad  ot  his  to]iK|te>  round  ihe  woild. 


CRETAN    EXCAVATIONS 

AND   THEIR    BEARING    ON    EARLY    HISTOHV 
By   RONALD    M.   BURROWS. 

fnlemtt  <tl  tliHk  in  llip  t'l.lxnili  Colitt*  0I  Soiilb  Wdn 
Dtiay  UtO.         It.  id,  int. 

CrM«  tita  alwajr*  been  regarded  a»  one  of  tbe  nioal  iDtereallng  liUndR  \a  ibn 
world.  iHbiMory  rMcboi  fu  back  inio  the  days  of  mjiholony  nhon  Mlnoi  was 
one  of  Ibe  earlieM  e>pooenlt  of  Ihe  value  of  sea  power.  In  Homot'i  day  it  was  ihe 
■■  iKlaodof  ahoBdieo  citlcR,"  and  "one of  it* own  poets"  Epimenidet  it  quoted  by 
91.  Paul  u  oonlirminx  the  i«ptit«l!<>n  lot  mendacity  amon^t  it*  inbabitanti. 

The  lyairinsiic  ^icavaiiims  vhicb  are  now  being  tsmitd  out  in  ihe  itlaod  have 
jtaUed  aad  ate  likely  slill  to  yi«ld  results  o4  exlTamdiiian-  value  and  Jnterett  nol 
OBly  to  ibe  atduKitoRisi.  but  alio  to  the  onliiuu'y  edncated  reader.  Mmi  of  iheee 
mults  are  at  preMOl  buried  in  volumes  of  rrucecdlngt  ol  learned  Sodeliot,  aad 
ncBlhly  review!,  but  are  In  this  volume  presented  in  a  form  acceptable  10  Ihe 
meral  roader  as  weU  a»  to  tdiolan. 


r.    I 

J 
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IMPERIAL   OUTPOSTS 

FROM    A   STRATEGICAL    AND    COMMERCIAL    ASPECT. 

WITH    SPeClAL   RSFEKKNCK    TO    THE   JAPANESE   ALLIANCE 

By    Colonel    A.    M.    MURRAY,    R.A. 

Wilk  U«pt  and  lauilrntie-tu.       Dtmy  Sw.       iii.  M. 

Fr«*b  (rom  foreign  seivicc  Colonel  Murraj-.  in  ihe  inierlude*  of  hi*  military 
dutla,  hM  found  lime  lo  deal  with  Ibc  abotc- men  Honed  Impotlant  lubjccl  lo  Ihe 
CODuderalion  of  which  he  h»*  booi  able  la  bring  the  prociical  knowledge  of  au 
inslnictwl  Mid  eiptiri  tiudeni.  Colonel  Murmy'i  object  haa  been  to  present  to  the 
public  in  a  pofiulAr  tind  fiiimciive  ebape  «  tiurvey  of  eiitrtmR  «irei«grc«Ll  coodtilonv 
ai  between  ourselves  and  the  uilicT  fETcal  power*  of  the  world  wilb  special  teference 
to  the  pcqublfl  demandi  which  the  Japanese  Alliance  may  make  on  the  belligerent 
Tciourcex  of  Great  Britain,  and  on  lar  paliiolum  of  ber  people.  Apart  from  ill 
bsuinR  on  qucMlons  of  Imperial  Uefeoce  Ihe  book  vill  app»l  to  all  dancs  as  an 
inlorotlioK  coniribulton  to  ihc  dincnetlaa  of  llie  faighef  politio  of  the  Kmpire. 


REDCOAT   CAPTAIN. 

A    STORY   OF   'THAT  COUNTRY"    FOR   CHILDKEK    WHO 
NEVER   GROW    UP. 

By    ALFRED     OLLIVANT. 

tVIUi  SUntiTsUeni  t^  W    GtaHAM  Rohbrthox,       Squtr*  Dmy  Sen        61. 

Rcttdoniof  "Owd  Bob  "  and  "  Danny  "  will  recogniM  thai  Mr.  OlllvanI  slondi 
In  *  cUm  by  himwtl.  The  oriitlaalily  ol  tbe  ou^Mt*  be  chooeet  and  of  hit  method 
of  Iraatiog  ibem  are  all  hie  own,  and  'bis  book  ia  an  excursion  in  a  lOtiion  which  ban 
merer  been  loncbed  before. 

****■ *****««■•««*** 

THE   RUSSIAN   GOVERNMENT  AND  THE 
MASSACRES. 

A    PACE    OF    THE    RUSSIAN    COfNTKR-REVOLUTlON. 

By   E.  BifAiHO^r. 

AtJthorind    Tranelation    from    th«    French    wtlh    an    Introduction    by 

LUCIEN    WOLF. 

Creon  Siw  u.  6d    Ml  [Jtito*!. 
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SELECTED   SPEECHES   AND   DESPATCHES 

RELATING   TO 
CANADIAN   CONSTITUTIONAL   HISTORY. 

Edited  by  H.  E.  EOERTON.  M.A.. 

The  llcil  Prof«ator  tail  Lratiret  on  C<>]ariiAl  Kiitor^  it  Oxford. 

•na  W     L     GRANT.    U.A. 

nUli  Mafi        Dimy  tuo. 

Event!  in  Sonifa  Africa  hai-e  brongfal  home  the  utoeat  need  of  some  knuwledKe 
of  Colonial  CooMitullooal  Hiilory ;  ana  although  this  book  u  primarily  Inleoded  lor 
than  whoaretakinf  BpilW(p«claIntbj«cto(  thsEvolutlonof  CafiidUn  Solf-goveni' 
ant  to  ibcHiMorrSclioolallhaUalvMtityofOxforcl.  awldat  public,  bolb  In  Great 
BiitaiB  and  tbe  Dooiiaioii.  wilt  doubtim  m<lcoine  n  volume,  which  elucldatea  the 
MWMBJvg  H«p(i  which  l«d  to  thv  iDlroduclioD  o(  nuponnlile  gavernmont.  and  th« 
coidkt  ol  clashing  inierati  which  found  lU  seiileincni  ia  lh«  acc«ptaQceo(  lh« 
ftderal  pcinciple. 

In  Ibta  work  will  tm  louDtl,  wiih  lui  IntrcxluctioD  lUiA  •iplanaiory  (lotd,  tbe 
Iwrtiiif  ■pttcbw  aad  detpatcbot.  which  iUu8lra(«  lb*  Evolution  of  Caaadlin  Self- 
n*waBi«ol.  ineludiaK.  amoaut  other  isalcriol.  the  sioxt  imporlBQI  apcache*  apon 
ON  Quebec  Acl.  the  Speecoea  of  I'itt  ind  Foi  on  the  Consiiculional  Act.  lh« 
ditidms  of  tbe  L«gulali\-e  Council  of  Uppet  Canada  upon  Lord  Durham's  report, 
carrctpoadence  respecting  responiible  govornmoat  between  the  Bhllih  Secretaries  of 
Stau  and  ■ucocanva  COT>erDar»  of  Canada,  and  the  chief  ipeeche*  made  in  the 
rt"f'*'"'  PerllssicQI  hi  1S65  with  tcfiard  10  Confederation. 


MOLTKE    IN    HIS    HOME. 

By    FRIEORICH    AUGUST    DflESSLEft. 

AuthOPiB«d    TpaoBlation    by    Mn.    C.    E.    BARRETT-LENNARO. 

With  lui  Introduction  by  General  LORD   MCTHUEN, 

IVM  lamUr-iliMI       Dmv  Sm.     61.  ad.  [Jiul  oat 

Tltt*  doe*  not  altecnpt  10  Kjva  a  bio^ripb)'  of   the  gnat  Pield-Manhat,  but 
I  a  ■erieii  of  iketdM*  and  incidents  of  fits  lifu,  and  of  Ihe  characteristics  and 
I  of  one  of  tbe  peatesi  soldiers  o!  the  iQib  Century. 

HISTORY   OF   VENICE. 

ITS  INDIVIDUAL   GROWTH    PROM    THE    EARLIEST   BEGINNINGS 
TO   THE    FALL   OV   THE    REPUBLIC. 

By    POMPCO    MOLMENTI. 
TranaistAd  by    HORATio    F.    brown, 

Aulkol  <4  "  Life  oa  ibe  Lucdmu,"  etc,  elo. 
3  Parli  (i  Voli   Mti).      Dmy  Beff.      lit.  lUI  Uik  Ptrt. 

PART     i,'-Vs><ica  IN  THB  UiDDLB  Aoaa.  [Jmtlml. 

PART    II— Vtntcx  iH  TUB  GoLDaK  Acs 
PAST  ///.—Tub  Dbcadbhcb  or  Vasica. 
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THE   MANUFACTURE   OF   PAUPERS. 

A    PKOTEST    AND    A    I'OLICY 
Wtth  on  fntnxluotton  by  J.  St.  LOE  STRACHeV, 

ROixw  d  ibi  "SptcmM." 
Largi  Crovm  Jm.    m.  fii.  —I.  [Jiut  tui. 

COtfTBNTS:  IsTRoDtciiof.  by  Mr.  J.  St  Lob  STRACttiir— Thi  Pbwimo  or 
SCHOOt,  Crildkbm.  hy  Sit  AamuR  Clat.  iiari. — UvTtxK»i  liKURr.  bf  Sir 
WiLUAM  CH4»ct.  B»n  — Oli>  Aue  Pkmsmns,  by  Sir  Euwakd  BiMiioaK — 
Old  Aas  PiiiniONii  ik  Austmalu.  bjr  Sir  Euwaud  BitAB*uaE-'THS  Vn- 
SUI'LOYKo,  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Bailwavd— SxKLTiitt  and  Rkiti^ks.  by  Miu  K.  V. 
Banmattmk— Tiia  Anucrivk.^iKEK  or  I\)Oi(  (.aw  iKKTiTutionR.  b;  Mr.  TtioMAs 
Mm-.kav— The  HokpitaJ-s.  by  Coconbl  K.  Mowtbfkibk— Tim  Lbmoxs  or  thb 
Old  Poor  l^w.  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Uailward— Thb  UBrraH  Wav.  by  Mr*.  E  T. 
Ogilvrv— Thb  Wmsit  PoucT. 

The  pucpoac  of  Iho  book  is  la  draw  allcniioit  lo  Miae  Dtxent  nodal  problema. 
Tlw  nil  U  full  o(  scbemw  loir  promotinit  pwiDUMi  Sibi*  DapaBdaoe*.  Such 
toboniM  Iho  writers  oxpoct  would  oofeeble  iha  tlfc  and  dMiroy  ttw  olaatldly  of  ih« 
naliOB,  ^uU  Mihe  1*00?  Law  unwisely  ailmiaisWrod  and  "Uiwnployod"  Pnndt  sad 
ill-coDi](ler«d  Cbariiio  ar«  fouod  lu  do  in  ibe  group*  which  tbttjr  IbDmocv  and 
a(I«ci.    A  prMosi  h  accordliiKly  made  and  an  alicrnaiive  policy  suggiued. 


BEFORE    PORT   ARTHUR   IN   A   DESTROYER. 

THK    I'KKSONAL   PIAKY  of   A    JAPANKSK   NAVAI.  OITICER 
Translated  rr>om  the  Spanish  Edition  by  Captain  fl.  QRANT,  D.8.O., 

Rifle  Brlcidt 

Wui  Jfaf >  <imI  /JliuirrtftCKf .      Sfmt  Sm.     ^t.  mt.  W" "" 

A  ihrilMog  accoaai  o(  the  naTal  dghtiiiK  down  lo  the  tima  of  th*  capcure  ol 
Pott  AiUinr. 


THE  OUTLOOK  IN  IRELAND. 

THE    CASK    yoR    1>KV0I,UTI0N    AND    CONCIUATIOS. 

By   the   CARL  OF    OUNRAVCN,    K.P. 

Ctpun  Siw, 

la  Ibii  Volume  Lord  Duoravcn  mm  out.  in  fuller  detail  than  before,  bj*  view*  on 
tbB  lri»h  Qu«iion.  Ii  contaitw  a  b&ld  nencraJ  sun-ey  of  Iraland't  condtiion  to-day, 
baied  on  ihc  laicit  Elatisticnl  (nformallon,  and  o(  Ihe  caitae*  whlcb  led  lo  iba  decay 
of  her  laieUi^tiiAl  Itle  and  the  eominerclal  pmtperily  which  was  onoe  bars,  while  at 
the  unic  (iin«  .tiirnilon  it  direciad  to  ihe  cootinaed  Sow  of  cniigranK  bom  Ihe 
eouairv,  ntpraMoiiutt  the  Uilesi.  physically  and  maoully.  oi  the  populaiioD  The 
book  aeaciibM  Ihs  praamt  sysMu  ol  CovemaieDi  by  mora  or  Ibss  irrcspoaiiblo 
Beard*,  and  indicate*  the  broad  principlea  wbicb.  In  the  oplalon  ol  the  auihor,  muxt 
be  reoogBiaed  11  a  «Kioe**ful  effort  is  10  be  made  lo  reniedy  tba  existlDC  condition  of 
aflUn  wbkh  leads  to  eitrava^anca.  fails  to  secare  ooKonlioaiion.  and  is  oai  of 
sympathy  «iih  Irub  ideas  A  chapier  Is  dsvotod  10  tbe  qoestlon  ol  adocaiion. 
immary.  tMOudary,  and  liiRber.  and  this  aectMn.  writleo  by  an  Iritb  peer,  wbn  Is  ai 
eaca  a  landlord  and  a  ProMsiaitt.  will  be  at  special  luierast.  Atteation  Is  also 
direcKd  to  the  warliing  ol  the  Land  Act  of  190J. 
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CHARLES  JAMES   FOX. 

A    COMMENTARY    ON    HIS    I.IFK    AND    CHARACTER. 

By   WALTER   8AVAQE    LANDOR. 

Edttad    by    STEPHEN     WHEELER. 

Dtmj  8m.      i>i.  It. 

Wriiien  in  iSti.uid  mpproMod  before  publicailoa,  Lftador's  "  CaiBDeaurr  " 
00  Ttottcr'i'-Matnolrx  of  the  Uul  Dot*  of  Cbule*  fvnM  Pox"  mm  lb*  llgfal  tot 
(b«  lim  time  la  ttw  cnolvniuy  y*M  ol  Iha  Whiit  suiMrain'*  dutb.  Orimlbljr 
•  crtlidim  of  tba  well-knowo  volvma  by  Mr  Pox'e  frieod  knd  Mcratarr.  It  oaol«iB» 
Laador'a  own  otmrvstioas  on  (b«  poller  a(  P^ii  md  Fox.  oo  the  Napowooic  Wan. 
da  the  Iriab  Union,  on  (he  chanwtari  of  the  Icadine  men  ol  the  dajr.  togeiber  wiih 
fnqnaal  diKreuMHM  oa  lopks  of  literaiure,  art  and  moral*  which  ihe  umm  Mid 
ponnit*,  Ibe  ttndles  and  amaMineati  of  Mr.  Fox  ■erved  to  Illuminate.  Extrncts 
BOB  (b«  "  CotnacDttry "  bav«  b*ea  (ivon  by  Lord  Hoaghton  »nA  Mr.  iitdncgr 
Colvtn.  but  ii  is  now  Misted  in  full.  The  only  known  copy  of  tli«  book  wm 
pmorvad  by  Landor's  Iriendv.  Kobert  Southev  and  Lonl  HougBlon,  and  it  nov  In 
Ibe  poetaeeion  of  the  Bail  of  Crew«,  who  has  alloawd  it  to  be  uied  for  ibH 
prSMOi  edilKM. 

■       GEORGE   CRABBE   AND   HIS   TIMES. 

^H  By    REN^   HUOHON. 

^^^^^p  TMuiBlated   by   FREDERICK  CLARKE. 

^  With  Pnwtnil.     Dtmy  8iw.     tjl.  ntS 

^V  It  U  so(ne*bal  recnaxkable  ibal  »  Ireach  «chotar  should  have  taiwn  as  the 
nibject  ol  his  tkkfi  for  c^ac  of  Ihe  hisber  deereee  al  tbe  Soibonne.  Ibe  life  and 
*iiiinfr*  ol  George  Crabbe.     On  tbe  oibcr  httod,  an  explanation  icxy  be  foiiml  in 

'  the  fact  that  Cnbbe  desuibet  wilh  almott  pbologtspbic  detail  RdiI  accuracy  c«ri«in 
e^aiee  of  Banish  life,  ■  pecniiarliv  which  itivM  ■  special  vahin  to  hi*  wriiinic*. 
Tbac*  it  no  donbi  ibsi  M.  Huchun  ha.«  produotd  a  totjt  remukable  woth  ;  it  ia  not 

I  ooJf  a  bto^nphy  of  Crebbe.  bat  a  canful  and  tcbolirly  aecannt  of  bji«  *urTOUndia|;s 
•ocMl.  poJiiical  and  historical,  and  Ihe  whole  is  iiiiarit>(ivi)n  wilb  eitracis  from  his 
poem*  iniTi>lucn]  lo  illuminaie  Ihe  entironmeot  in  which  ihcy  u-ere  wriiien  and  in 
iiriilch  ibcy  should  he  read.  PrDbably  few  Englishmen  have  rouiered  the  literature 
of  Crabbe  and  his  age  *o  completely  as  has  M.  Huchon. 


MRS.    MONTAGU   AND   HER   FRIENDS. 


A  SKETCH. 

By  RENE  HUCHON. 

tn  »<  1)1"  ►aciilty  al  tA'itn  a     __ 
AmtM*  vf  "GeMf  Cnfilie  tni]  tuiTlmn." 

Cwm  ItM.       Ct.  ml. 


■  in  Undiili  iJiRiMn  «(  lit'  faca\ij  at  lAiittt  of  ibt  Unlvadiy  of  NkaeT: 
■   "■■"  "  iiib        --     — 


fJwJe«;. 


.  CnaJtACTBHiBTica.— IL  TitK '-Essay  ail  Shakupkarc  "—III.  Mu.  MoMiAiio't 
Social  amo  Li'miA*v  Circle:  Th«  Blpb  Stikkincs.    IV,  Comclvsioh. 
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COROLLA   SANCTI    EADMUNDL 

THE    GARLAND    OF    ST.    EDMUND. 

El<ir>   AND   NARTVtI. 

With  a  Prftfftco  by  Lord  FRANCIS  H£RV£V. 
Dimy  Sw. 

Legends  of  Si.  Edmand  abound,  and  many  atlempU  have  been  node  lo  extraci 
froBi  Ibem  ft  bUlory  ot  ibe  Kaal  Anglian  hern  and  maiiyr.  But  hitherto  even  the 
letreeda  ibeimclvo  bave  aol  been  adcqUAinlv  eumlnnd  In  the  iplrii  o[  leieDttiic 
criiklcm,  nor  have  Hie  d4ta  luppllod  bf  the  clironlcTM  and  poeia  at  the  middle  agei 
been  duly  colUied  with  the  (act*  of  Bant  Anitliaii  liiKiot}-  a*  rervaled  in  eSLfly  cola*, 
or  w(th  the  material*  allorded  by  aocietit  Ernots  nnd  charters,  and  by  dedlcstioa  o( 
charebaiiaoil  chapeU.  In  Ihe  "  GaiUnd  of  Si.  Edmund."  Ibe  informBliiin  fumiitaed 
by  ibe  chief  liieriry  amhotititri  it  nutrsbalttd  wilh  Hibttanlial  regard  to  chroDO- 
It^cal  teqaencr.  lo  a>  >□  exhibit  ibc  Rrowib  of  ibc  legend ;  and  on  attempt  U  made 
to  oci.«rdliuitc  ibc  natrAlivc  Ihut  obrniecd  with  the  Indlcallona  derived  from  the 
Other  MMrcea  above- men  tioMid 

In  Ihe  raeuli  Kdoiund  appaarii  to  be  of  K«aulae  EnRlish  paiwntace,  and  neftily 
conneclnd  oe  one  side  wiib  Efberl.  the  lani  of  ihe  Bieiw-alda*.  and  Ihu4  with  the 
house  of  Cerdic  ;  on  Ihe  other  side  "ith  the  kings  of  Kenl,  and  ao.  lhrou|;h 
Si.  Sexbun,  wilfa  the  aociecl  xojal  lino  of  Eat(  AnRlu 

Uuch  Ihat  the  lolume  containn  U  lakcn  from  bitbcrto  iiupabtisbcd  MSB.,  or 
bom  pirated  lource  wblch  bate  ctcnped  the  aiientlon  of  even  |>iofeieed  siudenls  of 
Enal  AouUan  *iory. 


THE   DEDICATED   LIFE. 

AN    AI>I>KKSS    DELIVERED     TO    THE     STUDENTS    OF    THE 
(JNIVEKSITV     Ol'     KIHNHUHCH.     ON     JANUARY     toln.     1907 

By  ttta  Right  Honoui-SLble  R.  8.  HALDANE.  K.C..  M.P..  LI_D..  D.C.L.  F.R.a, 
/*  Ptf<r  tdun       ilidHum  flea.      ».  M.  [/wTMI. 


LONDON   COUNTY   COUNCIL   FINANCE. 

FROM  THE  BEGlNSISn  DOWN   TO   MAKCH  jim.  1907.  HADE  CLEAR 

TO   KATEl'AyERS. 

By  JOHN    HOLT    SCHOOUNO. 

KmlitK  ill  "Tti.'  Bnllita  Toec  Vo«  Book."  eic. 
tt'uk  K  TMmnd  It  Di<ifrma      MttnmSvf.     n.et.ml.         [Jtat  »mt. 

Tbe  FilUOCe  o(  the  l^ndon  Co«Bly  Council  i*  a  question  in  which  every 
nuepa)«r  In  Londini.  if  nut  of  ibo  Unlt«d  Klntdom  I*  inttfceiod  Many  prcKicediriRi 
ol  iho  LoedoD  County  Council  have  been  Hhown  up  and  dlKUVwd  m  a  deidiory 
way.  but  ihU  11  (be  fitM  attempt  to  brinK  the  whole  igueiitioD  within  the  itraap  of 
every  in(e)lii;nnl  citiien,  and  In  view  ol  the  electlona  neat  Match  it  li  ol  viu 
ImpotDiaoa  that  it  eboutd  be  widely  read. 
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PLAGUES   AND   PLEASURES  OF   AN   OLD 

BENGALI. 

By    Lkut'Colonel    CUNNINGHAM. 
Aulbet  of  "Sonin  Indhin  Fi^Kidt  anil  AciinynUnEM." 

WM  llttuSTttiint$.     Sfuan  Dimy  Sua. 

A  record  of  Mine   of  the   truli  And  joys  of  nn    IndiAii  Kardecw,    The 
rexpedcDCOa  described  Are  by  no  m^iu  tenulioMil  but  Ihey  «uppl^  the  text  for 
pfactlcal  hlsti  In  rtytrd  lo  in«  bntt  rimd*  o^  coBlend!n|  u-llb  csriRiti  buriheai  of 
lift  In  lb*  tropics  am  of  coovarilag  them  into  tourt««  of  AmuAemflnt  for  Idia  hour*. 

■■*■■«■******* ***** 
NEW   EDITION— THE    SIXTH. 

HANDBOOK-INDIA.  BURMA  AND  CEYLON. 

INCLUDING      BENCAI.,      BOMBAY,     AND     MADRAS.     THK     PUNJAB. 

IKOKTH  Wi;ST  PROVINCES,  KAJPIJTANA,  THE  CENTRAL  PROVINCES, 
MYSORE.  ETC..  THE  NATIVE  STATES  AND  ASSAM. 

With  ;8  JVa/(  and  Pimi  p/  Tomu  ami  BuiUi»ti-       Cm««  8iu.       loi.        {JmI  ml. 


.*«*******•«**»»***• 


^H  TbU  book  I«lls  Ibe  itory  of  Port  Ro^l  from  wiihia.  It  i*  an  account  of  the 
^HeliKioaa  movemeni  «bich  took  in  begioaicgK  from  ibe  retorm  which  the  fAmoui 
^Klfire  ABHillque  AmAuld  bioughl  Aboai  in  cbe  moDOMery.  but  wbich  ipread 
^>  far  bcyood  ifaa  oamiinnhy  of  nuni ,  a  mavemeni  whlcb  was  du«  mainly  to  ihe  fti»t 
datro  whvcb  rertAln  grcsii  itoulii  exnerienced  at  tbil  time,  a  dotira  to  iMloro  spinlual 
i«!||pMi.     The  v>nt«r  h»«  (rted  to  k^ow  ibai  Ihn  Pr<rt  KoyalislAji 


THE    STORY    OF    PORT    ROYAL. 

By    Mrs.    ROMANES, 

Aatkai  cf  "Hi*  U^le  tnA  tj-iitn  nf  i^fiitn  John  Xomuiet." 

"UediuAcnu  Oo  iIie  E|<uile  o(  Si.  J  imts."  etc  eK. 

WM  lUialritiint.    Dtmy  Hw)      151,  ml. 


t  toyal  CAIboliee; 
AtuS'ibAt  thrir  tboolocy  was  that  tA  tfas  uadividcd  Church,  The  book  is  not  in  any 
■■)  &  hiiif^ry  of  ih«  JuueniMs.  It  umply  Ueaii  oi  Port  Royal  and  tbe  Port 
Ro|*lwia.  1601-1709. 


I  FORTIFICATION: 

TS   FAST  ACHIEVEMENTS,  RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS, 
FUTURE    PROGRESS. 
H  By  Sir  QEOROE    &.   CLARKE.  R.C,  K.O.M.G.,  F.R.8. 

prEolTloK   ENtARQID.       Wilk  aaMrrcBt  lllM-'tatit^i,       UtJium  Sn.       tSi,  »U. 
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NEW    SIX-SHILLING    NOVELS. 


THE  LONELY  LADY  OF  GROSVENOR  SQUARE. 

By    Mrs.    HENRY    OE    LA    PASTURE. 

{To  bi  published  on  Jantaty  19. 

SPRINGTIME. 

By    H.    C.    BAILEY, 

Authot  of  "  Baujsu."  ijfat  Ml. 


THE    IMPERFECT   GIFT. 

By    PHYLLFS     BOTTOME, 

AuIhoT  o[  "  The  [taw  Mueria].'' 


HER   SON. 


By    HORACE    A.    VACHELL, 

Aulhot  of  ■' The  Face  of  Clay,"  "The  Hill,"  "  Brothers,"  etc. 

{Ready  April  10. 


DANIEL    QUAYNE. 

By   J.    S.    FLETCHER, 

Anther  of  "  The  Threshiim  Floor,"  etc. 


ESSAYS    OF    POETS    AND    POETRY, 

ANCIENT  AND  MODERN, 

By  T.  HERBERT  WARREN, 

PiesidcDt  of  Magdalen  College,  Oi  ford  (   Author  of"  PrincBCbristiBJi  Victor," 
■'By  Severn  Seas,"  etc. 

I. — SoPHOCLBS    AND    THE    GREEK    GENICS.      11. —  MftltHEW    ARNOLD,       III. — 

In  Mbuohiah  after  Fifty  Years.  IV.— Virgil  and  Tennyson.  V. — Dantb 
AND  THE  Art  of  Pohthy.  VI. — Gray  and  Dantb.  VII. — Tbnwvson  and  Dante. 
VIII  — Thb  Art  op  Translation.  IX. — Ancient  and  Modern  Classics  as 
Instruubnts  of  Education, 


NELSON  AND  OTHER  NAVAL  STUDIES. 

INCLUDING  A  SERIES  OF  ARTICLES  REPRINTED  FROM  THE  TIUBS 
ON   "TRAFALGAR  AND   THE   NELSON   TOUCH." 

By  JAMES    R,   THUR&FIELD, 

Joint  Author  of  "The  Navy  and  the  Nation," 

CONTENTS:  I,— Nelson.  II.  — Trafalgar  and  thb  Nelson  Touch. 
III.— Dpncan.  IV. — Paul  Jones.  V. — The  Dogger  Bank  and  its  Lbbkmb 
VI. — Tub  Highbr  Policy  of  Defence.  VII. — The  Stratbgv  of  Pobitioii 
VIII.— Thb  Attack  and  Defence  of  Commerce, 
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THE    LIFE    AND    LETTERS    OF 
SIR  JAMES   GRAHAM, 

1792 — 1 86 1, 

■1K*T  LORD  or  THK  AOtUKALIV  If  THS  MIIil«TltlEa  OF  LORn  CBBV  AKP  LOUD  AHRDISH, 
AHO  HOMB  BSCRBTARV  IN  tHK  AnUtNISTKATIOH  O*  »»  ROBtRT  KSL. 

Edited     by    O.    S.    PARKER, 

BdHn  of  "LUe  of  Sic  Robol  Pcsl." 

tPM  Ptrtnin  and  Hkfr  Ithulrtiicmt.    a  felt.    Omji  Svo.    241.  ■#(. 

Tbi*  U  ihe  Grti  Lif(>  o(  Sir  iRina  GnbAm,  based  00  at]  the  bunily  pftp«n  ftnd 
docainenu,  whicfa  hu  ■ppeored. 

Sir  Junes  Gtali«m  n-u  one ol  iboae  191b  Century  Statesmen  10  wbom  England 
aikd  tbe  Enplfc  owe  much :  althctugh  hi>  tunc  baa  b«cn  lotnawbat  obiciired  by  bis 
gmt  Pariivncntar}-  coniemparariM  At  one*,  afiar  Icavlnff  Oitord.  b«  plunged  into 
K»v«  political  life.  (BktH  pan  in  ilit  n*icotiaiionii  with  Mural,  Kla|  of  Maplea. 
FirsjTMnUtar  b*b«cwne  wbtt  Member  for  Hull,  aiid  thereafter  experiencod  a  Iodk 
bol  very  cbvijucnd  cara«r  in  and  tint  of  Iha  finuic  of  Commons.  He  was  ivilce  tlrsi 
Lord   (U   the  Admiralty,   under  Karl  Orev  and  Lord  Abt^een.  and  was   Horn* 


SccfMBiy  in  tbe  Minisiry  of  Sir  Robeti 
,  and  ■  soond  finaader. 


el.        He  was  an  ulii-e  supporter  ol 


^—■nlbtaii.  and 

^H  INDIAN    TEXTS   SERIES— I. 

^^^^^^H  BDint>    «V    T.    W,     RHV8     l>AVIf>S,     Ml  E>.,    tX  D 

^^P  STORIA   DO   MOGOR; 

^^1        UR,    THE    MOGUL    MEMOIRS  (1653— 1708). 
^^^P  By    NICCOLAO    MANUCCt.  Venetian. 

TrsHBlatad  and  Edited,  with  Notes  Knd  introduction. under  the*up«T-vlalon 
or  tha  Royal  A»l«tio  Society,  by  WILLIAM  IRVINE, 


t.ata  t*  dw  B««*l  CliU  Strvloe  1   Uembc*  of  Ceuncll.  Rot^  A>i><l«  SootMy, 
Miiium  Sh.         4   Volt. 


*  *  H  ****■***■***»»* 


^H  8y   A.    YUSUF-ALI,    M.A,,   LL.M.  (Cantab],  M.R.A.S., 

^^  WM  IISHiliMi^iu.      /itlnitag  Dnntup  if  Natrin  Arlitts.       DimySvv        lU.  wi 


LIFE 

8y  A. 


AND   LABOUR   IN    INDIA. 


Thl<  ii  iba  flrti  BiUatijK.  by  an  lodlan,  to  deal  with  the  life  of  the  people  o( 
ladta  ijD  a  comprebenilvo  spirit 


an  iDdian,  to  deal  wiib  the  iiie  ol  ibe  people  ol 
While  oooipletely  in  touch  with  the  people,  the 
writer  baa  Um  advanlafo*  ol  adminUtraliie  ospenence  aod  an  CnglUli  IToining. 
la  a  aerjaa   of  clear-cut  silhouettes,  he  lays  before   ui  tha  characiesiatlcs  aa 
•cndcadea.  locial  and  industrial,  of  ibe  people     Hii  remark*  on  wcial  orgaalxatlo 
ten  MBW  bearing  on  the  qoestloiu  raised  In  Lord  Mlnto's  Knai  apMch  to  1 
tUbomedan  Depuialioa. 
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WHAT   MIGHT   HAVE   BEEN; 

OR,    ENGLAND    UNDER    A    SOCIALISTIC    REGIME. 

By    AN    ANONYMOUS    WRITER. 

Crrao  £m.      6s. 


SIDE-LIGHTS  ON  THE  HOME  RULE  MOVEMENT 

SOME     PERSONAL    KEUINISCENCES     FROM     1867    TO    18S9. 
By    8IP    ROBERT    ANDERSON.    K.C.B..    LLD. 

Skohd  akd  CiiUirER  Edition,  with  a  Nrw  PuMtAcm  dxalimd  wrrn  Ckiticisms  oh 
TRS  Valumk.     Dm>  Sro.     y,  mit. 

.  ,  Onca  (akni  upilcanaoi  b«  bid  down    .  .  .  Time  '  Slde-Lighls' are  u 
onoas  fMcisaiinK  slot)- and  a  moat  valiaU*  coniribailon  lotiiiiory.*' — TktGI^. 

"  Throws  a  new  ind  lurid  liGbt  upon  so«ae  very  dark  («){««  o(  trl^b  hiMorjr, 
and  Itt  t-alue  on  thni  aceouai  to  ihe  bblotiaa  and  (be  pc4itical  *(Dd«n(  i«j[r«ai"— 

PalJWaUGanW 


LICENSING  AND  TEMPERANCE 

IN    SWEDEN,    NORWAY    AND    DENMARK. 

By  EDWIN   A.  PRATT, 
Aulket  of  "  Tlw  Tnatiilciii  in  AKriciiUun."  "Railvnyt  and  (bck  IUn»."cM. 

t^t^  Croon  Soo.     11.  6i.  Mil  C/m'  «*t. 

COSTENTS :  Tm>  GATNSHBuitti  Svstkh;  Earlv  Dav> — Gothskkikg  Cctv: 
Bam,  Bottlbh,  aho  [)>cmnkkniim— PsivaTx  PcoriT»  <ki>  l'«auc  Caih— Tut 

PouriOK   tH    NoaWAV— Dat:XKENNBS8   Jl!ll<    BcKK-DttlMKIHU  — TlUrCtLAMCX   V.    TrK- 
TOTALISM— THI   ConMHA(.B»    STM-SM— CONUCSIOHM   AMU   ReCOUMKNDATKMn. 

APPENDIX  :    Abcssh  or  niK  Compakv  Svi-tsw— DuritKKMMKKs  Dxcuitn: 

iMMI^KALITV      iNCXKAXKIi — PRUITK     Of     FaMATICMM      IN      NoRW'AV — ThS     CoMPAMV 

SfkTiH  l«  KiNLASn — Index 


THE   CONVOCATION    PRAYER   BOOK. 

BEING    THE    IJOOK    OF    COMMO.S     I'KAVr.K.    ACCOKDIXG    TO 
USE  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND:    WITH   ALTERED   RUBRICS, 


HHOWIlta  WHAT  WUlrUI  mt  TRB  COHVITHMI  of  tub  book  tV  AMtRDED 

coMPoaHmr   witb   tbk   rkcohkbudatiokk  of   tni   oomvocations   or 

CAKniiaQRY   ANP   TO«K   tH   TUB    VKAR    I879. 

Put  8*i>.    51.  ■*>, 


THE   1 
IRICS.   I 
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LIFE  AND  WORKS  OF  VITTORIO   CARPACCIO 

By  the  Ute  ProtesMP  QU8TAF  LUDWIO 

■  nd      PfOfeaaor      POMPEO      MOLMENTI. 

Trttnalntod    by    R.   H.    K08ART   CU8T. 
AiilliDf  vl  "Cinafuil  AnMalo  Kun  " 

II  llt*ttntH»M  l»  PhfUtrtnn  M«i  H*lftom.    Small  Foth.     £2  lai.  M.  w(. 

To  tb«  ■todeai  at  ui  aod  to  tbe  toartu  Alike  the  aan»  o(  CvpMclocoDjorw  up 
nriem  of  pomp  »ai  tflcndoof:  ih«  legeed*  of  eutnyr  u>J  nlni  mid  witti>II  IM 
Mill  dtifiwy  of  colour  vid  dcuil  to  cbimisciarlnk  of  Venieit.  itie  Qumg  of  (he 
iirialic,  QOmbtacd  wiib  ft  ■•ned*  of  •ipnMiOB  that  irmiBliblji  armis  and  holdi  ihe 
■wcinoc'a  Mteolio::.  A  Kreat  debt  a(  gralitode  ii  Ui«T«foTe  due  to  the  lale 
niiiaiiii  Gttttaf  Lvdwig,  ablr  Mcooded  by  bU  frieod,  ProKaior  Pom[>c<)  Uotmcnii, 
kr  Goairtbst»g  10  th«  art  titeniare  of  ibo  wocld  10  c«rap1oie  a  piciure  of  tbia 
IriUlfal  snlu-  A  palhMic  loocb  ia  added  bv  ih«  Unci  loan  anectiODaio  IrlbuMJ 
out  Jac— »*d  (riesd  and  coadjuior,  who  did  oot  live  tu  lecoiva  the  wdl-mariud 
I  ot  bia  laboim. 


NEW    VOLUME    IN    TUli  PROGRESSIVE    SCIENCE  SERIES. 

HEREDITY. 


By  J,  ARTHUR    THOMSON. 

Anlinil  Ufa}' 
iMjt  CrpBK  8m.         6t.  Ml. 


of  HalmlSdaiCElaUa  LTo'itiuitof  Ab«tdMa;    Auhot «(  "  Tba  Swdr  «( 
Anlinil  Ufa}' 


A  NEW    THREE   COUJUR    BOOK. 

A   HISTORY   OF   BRITISH   WATER-COLOUR 

PAINTING. 

WITH    A  CHRONOLOGICAL   UST  OF  THK   PAINTERS.   WITH 

MTES     OF     BIRTH     AND     DEATH    AND     BRIEF    ACCOUNTS 

OF  THEIR    UVES.    ETC. 

By  H.  M.  CUNOALL. 

tPM  JO  Catonni  lUMtlrtlicnt.      ^U.      tu.  ntl. 

CONTSKTS  :—£AKLt  Mihiaiukn  Paimtihc— TorounANiiCAi.  DaAcciiTsMBM— ' 
Cbiw  uiD  TB"»m«--Ti«a  Ot-W  WA-ma-Cotocic  Sociktt— Tim  Naw  Soa«t— 
Taa  Aat   lo   turn   Hiddls   of    ihs    XIXtr  Cnntorv — I'Ri.RAPiiASUTi-ti    id 
Vub^Cmodk  I'AixtiMo— Tub  LASt  Dscadb  dp  thk  XIXth  Cstriuav. 


PILLOW   LACE. 


A    MANUAL   FOR   WORKERS   AND    COLLECTORS. 
Sy    Hr%.     CON6TANTIN     C.     MINCOFF. 
Witk  KMaurtms  lanstrmtiau.    MUitm  8m. 
Thk  AiTBiCiioBsofLAai-MAKiJiG— l!isTowcii.Sum«A»r— TociLB— PAmwH- 

NAXIKO— THIIK*D — THB    VAKnCTIKS    OT    PiLLOW    LACI— ROSMAH    LACK— ToaCHOV 

Lack — Maltkin  and  Cuwa  Lack — Plaitid  Lack — Saxos  Lack — Shost  Bimu- 

OCtAraV—lMDKX   AMD  GlX>*MAIlV. 

THE  ESSENTIALS  OF  >ESTHETICS. 

IM  MUSIC.   POETRY.  PAINTING.  SCULPTITRE  AND  ARCHITECTURE 
By  QEOROE  LAN8INQ   RAYMOND,  UtLO.. 

■•|ielnMaf««CbMlatadHCMCwW(ditej|UntJDiv«nit7,  Icratrtr  PratMM  In  PiteHoa 

WUk  lutmtttm  lUmitnltmtt.    Croam  8iw. 

A  CompeadiDni  of  a  tyslem  of  onmpiuiuivo  jllithelics  u  procnted  in  tb* 
fcUowiag  volumM :  "  An  tn  Thaorjr,"  "  The  Rcpresmulivc  Slgnia»nce  of  Forrn." 
"Poetrj  aa  a  Representative  An."  "Piuntinii:,  Scutpluro.  aod  Architecture  as 
Rvpreaenialive  Arts."  "Tfae  GcaBut  o(  Art-Form."  "Rhyibm  and  Hamiooy  in 
PoMry  mi  Music"  and  "  ProportliM  and  Hanaoay  of  Liae  and  Colotir  in  Paiotiog. 
Scnlfmte,  and  ArchUecinn." 


BRITTANY. 

By   HORACE   ANNESLEY   VACHELU 
Al*lr  d  "til*  PMe  etCkr."  "  "A*  RUi."  ■•  Bnthtn."  "  latau  CbuUT."  Mt 

WUh  Coleutid  IllMtatums.         Largt  Cfoam  Bvs. 


RECENT   DEVELOPMENT   IN    BIOLOGICAL 
SCIENCE. 

By    W.     B.     HARDY.     F.R.6. 
Crow*  Vm. 
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SMALL   HOLDINGS. 

THEIR    ORIGIN.    POSSIBILITIES    AND    PROSPECTS. 

By    MIM   LOUtSA   JEBS. 

Dmy  81W. 

Mua  [«bb  it  recoBoixed  aa  one  of  ibe  Icadiag  avtihnritiei  cm  Sm&lt  Hotdln^ >. , 
She  has  nudo  a  practic&l  stadjr  by  penoiul  iospeclira.  of  ibe  various  piperiaiaDt'' 
which  bivc  been  nude  ihroughoul  Ibel-'mledKingdoinaiKlxcisforlh  io  tbU  book  lb 
CMiM*  wblcb  malM  lor  sucocu  or  failure.     Ilie  work  will  deal  n-itb     I  — Iloldini 
cratMd  by  (d)  natural  occumaco.  (^  by  prtvaic  muvfihte  nod,  (f)  by  Leglilaiit 
dtelloci.     11— Labour  Coloaios  ftnd  kinarad  •cheoies  (or  lb«  b«MAl  ol  th«  Unem- 
ptoyed.     Ill— The  mults  of  the  working  of  Ih«  Act  of  1891.     IV — Vkriou*  ruber 
qiieatioau  viicb  u  tb«  AcU  aod  by'Uws  rcbiting  to  Buildingi,  Ac. 

*.*  Two  cbftpien,  vii .  tbMe  (I)  on  the  \Vo«k)kc  or  t>ic  Act  or  1901.  and  [i^ 
on  (faa  MAMAOBuiNt  or  Small  IIoli>in<*.s,  will  be  publiubcd  ihorily  at  Kpar»t»1 
pftmpfaltt*. 


SECONU  VOLUUE  Of  UK  FLETCHER'S  HISTORY  OP  ENGLAND. 

AN   INTRODUCTORY   HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

FROM  THE  BKOINNISG  Of  THK  KKICN  Of  HENRY  VIII  10  ifite. 
By  C.  R.  L  FLETCHER. 

PtUow  nl  HtiMrn  CollefD,  Oilord, 

SVUM  ilafi     Dmy  8w.    ji. 

Tbe  gnax  nieces*  of  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  I'leicbcr*  work  bts  led  to  tn«i» 
rsquoM*  wr  ibe  conlinisalion  of  thai  work.  Thin  secoiid  volums  will  eatry  ota 
ite  D«rr«tive  to  iha  ReMoratloB  gf  ChArlMlI.  It  U  iotendod  to  cofflpl«le  Ibe  workl 
I  Id  i  vols, 

VOL.  /.— Fmm  tki  Eahuxst  Turn  to  tuk  UipnLx  Acs*.     With  Utfi. 
tfer  Editioa.    jt.    AinMy  fmlAitlud. 


THE  ARTS  IN   EARLY  ENGLAND. 

By  Q     BALDWIN    BROWN,   MA., 
WaUon  Pntanoc  <4  fmr  hm  in  ihr  UnirtnKjr  of  Sdlnbuftb. 

IVot    in.— THE   DECORATIVE  ARTS  OF  THE  ANGLO-SAXON   PERIOD 

Thlt  volonM  will  cmbrttce  ft  noilce  of  the  objecix.  raosily  of  the  paRui  epoch, 

llonad  la  Att||to-S<uoci  itnVM.  of  tbe  Aii|{to-SAxoa  hou*e  In  it*  fom,  littinff*  And 

<  decontioa  ;   of  OOUix.  Mid  of  the  tiitIous  arliiltc  product*  connecied  willi  Chnfcb 

life  and  with  CbrUtlan  wonhip.    Ucdec  the  last  faeadinit  will  bs  included  carvtd 

trouee  sad  Otbar  SlonM.  lltumioaKd  USS  .  eorleuutical  embroiderr.  Ac ,  ftc. 

S*yl  Sm.      Vail.  I  <u>i  II.  abiaJy  /xtlitM. 
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OFFICIAL  ACCOUNT 
OF  THE  SECOND  AFGHAN  WAR.   1878-1880. 

PRODUCED    IN    THE     INTELLIGENCE    BRANCH.    ARMY 
HEADQUARTERS.    INDIA. 

AUtlDOBO  WrtCIAU  ACCODMT. 

H'UA  il*fs  and  /UattnUiOM.  J/eAwa  Am. 


A   CHEAP  EDITION- 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  HYMNOLOGY. 

SETTING    l-ORTH   THE    ORIGIN    AND    HISTORY   Ol'   CHRISTIAN 
HYMNS    Ot'    ALL    AGES    AND    NATIONS. 

R«VtB«<t.    wltn    Addition*,    by    JOHN     JULIAN.    D.O,, 
Vtew  ol  TopdUb  and  Cuon  U  York. 

Mtiiamtto.         ttt.uH, 


•*******«*«4**»**4 


SCIENCE   PROGRESS 

IN    THE   TWENTIETH    CENTURY. 

A  QUARTERLY   JOURNAL   OF  SCIENTIFIC   THOUCHT- 

EdlUd  by  N,  H.  ALCOCK.  M.O.,  snd  W.  0.  FREEMAN,  &Sc..  F.L.8. 


No   y       Vol.  1.        JANUARY. 
COSTEHTS:— 
Tkb  EcOKOMicii  or  t'KiviuiTv  Edvu- 

TION.       SiK  AaTIICR    KVCSBK,   D.Sc., 

1XD,.FK,S 

S4M1R    RBCSITT    DBVei.OfIIRllTK  t>W  IMS 

EuiCTKOLmc  DiMOdATtoM  TiraoBV 

OtONOB   SSMTKR.  PN.D, 

Tub  Pbcademcs  or  Ahkodiths    Fbux 
OSWALD   D.Sc.  (Lond  I    lUintraied. 

Tkb  RustiKO  o*  IsoN.    W.  A.  Davd. 
llluiimied. 

[SoNi  Axracn  o«  "  Dodiilb  Pbrtium- 
TiOM"  tN  Puvn  Etku.  N. 
TVOMM.  D.Sc 

HrWomcoM  PkOTiUN-HvotoLrsia. 
J    RuiNOLos  Cmu«.  ScD.,  F.R.S- 

A  YBAEJI  WoBK   IK  VKBtltSkATB   pAt^B- 

onrat.ocr.    R  Lvrbubk. 


}I.   Mf. 


lyMU  (Ol. 


THB      UBHAVtOI^R      OP      OVIR-STIIAIXBI) 

MAT>NlAt,K.     A.  O.  Rahkiks.  B.  Sc 
llluatraied. 

TtIB  PuiNClrLSS  or  SSBI>-TK*TIKa. 
T.  JnusisoN-.  D.Sc 

Thb       CHIUIi^lBy      0»      iHMUIOIMUSJI. 

Samdu.  S.  Picklb*.  M.Sc 
.Marcbl   Ne:«Kt,   1S17— 1B91.     S,   B. 

SCMKYVBR.    D.Sc.    PU  D. 

Rbcbvt  Aovancb  in  tub  StCdv  or 
Fbmci,    a.  LoRKAin  Smith.  FLS. 

Ths  Dmkuix  Qt  Fliiu.  Akthdk  E. 
Shiflbv.  M.A..  D.SC.  {Pbihcxioh). 
F.R.S. 

Tm   Rirojiu   or   tiix    Hkuical  Ci'R- 

RtCUbOM— A  PtMBLEU   l^  TSCKNICAL 

EfiuCATiOH.    Hlxsv  E.  AHMamOKO. 


'     I 

I 
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NEW    SCHOOL    BOOKS. 


MURRAY'S    ENGLISH    LITERATURE    SERIES. 

»A  Couivr   (ot   Sfhrjols  aai!  College*.     Uy   E,   \V    K-vntmnt,  M  A„   H  Sc  ,  SaoIo 
AMUKiani  Mut«r  Luion  Sccondwy  iichool.  and  F.  SrooMSs.  B.K  ,  Director  of 
Ednmion  (or  BMlloiihbin. 
T 

rot.  /-T»i«  EuSABBTtiJtN  PuMD.    I5j8'i6i5:      l/OL.  //— Tkb  XVjIih  »» 
I^^XVIUIH  Cbxtdww.  i6jj-I78o;     VOL.  Hl-Trnx  XIXiii  CB5«tii»v,  17801 


THE    STORY    OF    ENGLISH    LITERATURE. 


READINGS    IN    ENGLISH    LITERATURE. 

JuKioH  CocMS.     3  Vflumn.     u.  6f.  tad. 
Inthiuidiatx  Couksk,    j  feJiiiwi,    u.  (WJ««t. 
SviON  Cocuoi.     ]  Volumri.     y.  6d.  iMh. 


Tbe  StoT}t  of  t^niliib  Uienuure  ia  caicplDied  in  ibri-«  voloma  ;  10  eacli  of  itiese 
■re  added  thre«  Grado4tcil  Reading  Booki,  compoud  of  cilracts  of  snll&Gleni  length 
(o  ea»ble  a  Modern  10  form  a  fAir  citinulc  o(  ihe  Aulhon.  Onlv  enouf  h  explaauToa 
Is  (Ivea  10  remove  obacutlty.    Tbc  Rcitdlnit  Boolii  are  MdOentrlC.  i.t.,  vacb  CMI^na 

itlrdy  diSerent  Mt  ot  extracls. 


LE    FRANCAIS   PARLfe   ET   ECRIT. 

UVIiE    DES    COMMENCASTS. 

By   A.    STALLWORTHY.    MA. 
Scalar  Uotea  t  tafiwij-  UtoAit  u  ihs  Ru)*l  Graaiiiiu  Scbool.  Kamudt-on-Tgraa. 

JJ  6rf. 


MURRAY'S   SCHOOL   ARITHMETIC. 


By   A.   J.   PRE381.AND.   M^., 
it.  6d.        Sui>n.KHKMTAKy  ExaKctaNa. 


fid. 


A   PRIMER   OF   PSYCHOLOGY. 

By  LAURA  BRACKENBURY.  MA.  (Outi.) 
With  Kxauijiation  Papi:bh        F'{*fSt«.        ts. 


iS      Mr.  Murray's  List  of  Forthcoming  pybUcaiiom. 

NOTES  ON  THE  TEACHING  OF  ELEMENTARY 

CHEMISTRY. 

WITH  A  SBQUENCE  OF  EXPERIMENTS  OS  AIR  AND  COMBfSTIOX 
By  J.  B.  RU88ELL,  e.Sc.  (Lonit.). 

PoniMrly  Sanln  Sdwic*  Mtuer,  Cmninu  Scliaol,  Bnnik] . 

TiACHBR'ii  Edition. 


A  NEW  EDITION  OF 

CROWE  &  CAVALCASELLE'S  HISTORY  OF 
PAINTING. 

A    HISTORY   OK   PAINTING    IN    ITALY.    UMBRIA.    FLORENCE   AND 
SlUNA,    PROM    THE    ikd   TO  THE    ifiTS   CENTURY. 

By  J,  A.  OROWE  Mid  Q.  B.  CAVALCA8ELLE 
With  Bditorul  Nor»  av   LANOTON   DOUOt^B, 

Antbof  o(  "  P»  AnftUoo,"  "  A  Hiitcsr  of  Sim*,"  kn. 

A*  V«'nmh.      Wilh  H^cwnii  0/  aoo  lUntlralwit.     Squan  Dtmy  Svo.    111.  tut  tath  Vol. 

VOL.     /.—Baiilv  Chxirtmn  A«x.  [ 

VOL,    /;,— Giotto  ahd  th»  GioitBsaoBB.  (     "'*'  ^*^>- 

VOL,  III.— The  Siinhb  School. 

VOL.  n'.— Plomntimi  P*inie«b  of  tki  Qdattrocshto. 

VOL.     r.— I^TBH  SiBHRMt  AHD  Uhbhians. 

VOL.   ^^— Plorintikk  Paintbrs  o*  ihi  CiNgoacsKio. 


Thli  lUflURrd  work  hw  been  for  mtJiy  yeArs  out  of  priol,  And  leconij-baiid  copies 
havncummAndedavsry  high  price.  The  new  Edition  will  contain  the  final  corrections 
III  tilr  Joeeph  Crowe.  whicA,  for  the  first  Tour  volumes  or  this  new  Edition  at  an; 
rale,  AT*  (u  IhorouRb  a*  to  amount  in  parts  almoet  to  a  re-writing  of  the  book. 

Tne  work  will  be  divided  into  six  volumes  each  volume  representing,  as  &r  as 
piNMlblo,  one  or  more  schools,  II  is  hoped  that  this  arrangement  will  prove 
convaniont  to  ttudenia  and  travellers. 


MR.    MURRAY'S 


NEW  AND  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 


The    Monthly    Review. 

Bdlt«d    by    OHARLBS    HANBURT-WILLIAKS. 
No.  76  -JANCAHV.  1907.— «.  6i 


Til  IxrwxicToni.  Conoijuni  or  the 
L4«oVK  I'artv— CoBcloillng  Article 
— W.  H.  Mau.oc«. 

NjtTIOMAI.  TnAIMIIK-  AMU  A  NATIONAL 
AMtV  —  Llttn.  ■  Cot.  AiSACJEl 
PoLUItt 

CADAaA,  Ukdxi  wiiai  Flac.  '— C. 

Till  SxvBK  Tbavillkhs  in  TKI 
TkZabvib-Boat —  (llluiimcd)  —  L, 
BcATKicx  Taaufsan. 

ToaranAxcK  and  mt  SvAmc  Book 
— EuMKST  E.  Williams. 

CMSTB     0»     PlOCABILUV— 8t    AMD    8»— 

G.  S    Stsbbt. 
)au.  Duchsu  or  Gormm— Dowasbk 
Cooh-ms  Dz  L.I  War*. 


JoitANK>»    Bkahus.    iS)]-tS97— a,   E. 

Kkktox. 
"  La   pKTdK    Flkoi   Blx»    Ds   La 

Ftucnft  Pakw AiT>  "— A  RsvKRii — 

FLOUtWCR  Havllak. 
J.  A.  Fkovox— Aluebhom  Cscil. 
Tkb  OvroRTUiiitrv  or  Utrkarv  Caitics 

—Francis  Dcc«wo»th. 
Frakcb    ahd    tiik     Pops'k     Movb — 

— Laurrnck  Jrrrold. 
Tks   Liuht  VxTAiutm^K  Save  rati 

Chriktkas    Dav  ~  S.    GiRrRuoi 

Ford, 

UN    IHR    LlMH. 

Th>      t.ONU.T      LADT     or      GROaVKROft 

SguAHu— CHArrsRS  xx,-xxi  — Hkr. 
Hbmkv  Dr  La  Pastcrs. 


Queen  and  Cardinal. 

A   UEMOIK   OF   ANNE  OF  AUSTRIA.   AND  OF  HEK   RELATIONS 
WITH    CARDINAL    MAZAKIN. 


Br    Mrs.    OOLQUHOUN    GRANT. 

•  A  Ustbn  e4 Cunu"  "  Tbt  Fntub  KallMii  ol th*  XVltl  LMBwr."  MD. 


IFrl*  llMratims.         Dtmy  Sio,         ill.  M. 


[/■If  our 
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A    SPECIAL  BOOK    FOB    COLLECTORS. 

The  Triumphs  of   Petrarch. 

Translated    into    Bnglldh    by    HBNR7    BOTD. 
With  lui  iDtroducUoD  by  Si^nor  GOIDO  BLAQI. 

Llbmrlin  dI  lbs  Roral  MnllcHn  L«ureuiliD  Libtuy  In  Flctrnef. 
With  6/aetimilrt  iti  Pluilo^Tavutt  of  X  VI  ani.  EUkings  0/  Iht  Tiiumfhi.  4(0.  ^8  8j,  iuK 
A  tpteially  ikoki  EttiUoii  hta  bcm  fnuitd  on  vri.loh,  mJ  tt  Umiui  U  10  otfia  \for  uU 
in  (All  catiHtty),  frill  di  zvtmiH. 
"  A  work  detiitned  to  be  a  joy  to  the  elocl.  .  .  .  It  Is  eUimed  Ilui  '  oev«T 
belbre  had  Pvinuch  to  Ano  a  latttiiK  lor  hla  work.'  and  It  1*  llk«ly  ibal  never  before, 
even  In  ihe  luiurtoua  library  ol  a  C«rdloa1  oi  the  fiaaalwaiK*.  liu  a  mote  elabor- 
tiely  lieauiiful  work  bamt  seen."— Dai<l>  Trif^r^fk. 


The  Shores  of  the  Adriatic. 

AN    ARCHITECTURAL  AND   ARCB<EOU>GtCAL    PILGRIMAGE. 

TIta    ITALIAK   SICK 

By  P.  HAMILTON  JACKSON. 
Vfit\  niiB/wia  lUuttriihHi  /torn  Dmwinei  h'  '■^'  AcrKiH  iti^ium  Sua.  £1  M.  «t. 
"  li  wQuId  be  (liHJcult  to  over  eiiimxie  the  service  which  Mr.  Jkckton  hai 
tenderai  in  coaduciing  bit  rcoilers  ironi  aae  to  anoiber  of  these  rich  ireasariM  o( 
-utiitic  .ind  aniiqoahan  inleiat.  describing  their  natural  Icaturei.  recalling  iheir 
ancient  hiitoryand  ira:dLtioi»,  and  pcaviding  ihe  iutlesi  and  most  ioibmiing  acconnli 
ol  ihalr  r««p«ctive  kIotIm  of  architeclure.  antiquity,  and  art .  Tba  lllij«(ralionR  Iroia 
the  author's  own  admirable  drawings  and  from  pholOKraphg  taken  specially,  will 
aodoubtedly  asiist  the  text  of  this  very  valuable  work  (o  attmiilate  in  «acli  of  its 
tcaden  '  a  desire  to  lee  with  bis  own  eyes  the  bcatiliful  (bines  il«acrib«()  and 
lUnairaied'  in  its  abiorbing  pajtes," — H'orlJ. 


The  A 


rmy  in 


1906. 


A    POLICY    AND    A    VINDICATION 

By    tHe    Rt.    Bonble.    H.    O.    ARNOLD-FORSTER,    M.P. 

Dtmy  8m.     111.  ntl. 

"  Mr.  Arnold- Forst«r's  remarkable  work  will  be  md  with  the  deepnt  attention 
and  rwMd  by  all  who  have  iho  intcret  of  (he  Army  at  heart :  and  thouith  many 
may  diner  from  biro,  now  at  formerly,  in  reference  to  maticn  of  detail,  few  will  be 
found  (odeD7iha(  ihe  prtnciplei  be  enuaclatnt  are  in  ihemealves  abtoluiety  lound. 
.  ,  ■  However  much  any  may  dlxaitree  with  Mr.  Arn^td-FaTiter  *  propoaab.  few 
will  deny  that  he  hai  Riveii  veryKronR  r«a»onsin  support  ol  them  til,  -^'VtttmintUr 
CauUt 

"  The  book  is  u  r«markab!e  (or  ili  lucidity  of  arranRemenl.  exposition,  and 
arcummit  aa  lor  (he  auihor'i  incomparable  grip  of  hii  subject.  No  book  on  (h« 
•aaj«ct  which  baa  been  published  since  the  quealioo  of  Army  reform  bscaine  one  of 
geoeral  public  intere9(  has  ibown  the  same  mastery  of  detail,  or  the  ume  cotv- 
sideralion  of  the  needi  ol  the  average  ciiiMu  who  1*  not  In  any  mum  b  mtlitarjr 
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The  Life  of  Isabella  Bird 

(Mm-    BISHOP). 
Br    Miss    ANNA    K.    STODDAKT. 

Autboi  ol  iha  '  LifDof  Pnt(*Ki(  |.  S  Blukie.*' 

T»iu>  iMrutiMON.     With FWlrmU, Mafi.  and olhif  lUiMraUoni      X>rai;Sw,     iSt.nil. 

"  Have  you  em  been  taken  into  a  studio  bjr  on  utin  to  look  >t  (he  ponntil  t>( 
■  CriMid.  *iid  bmn  (l*|iitlit«l  Md  xurprifed  by  lb*  likencM?  Thit  la  «uclly 
whkt  will  lupp«n  (o  tba  tmadt  of  Ur«.  Bitbop  who  rMd  Mits  Stodilkrt's  life  <  " 
bet.  .  .  .  Miu  Stoddart  bk*  ponray«d  (or  us.  as  l«w  could  hav«  doa«  it 
ondfmble  Hid  brilliant  mind  ot  tiCe  tttHAe  body,  ibe  lavinK  and  broadening  M>iit,!| 
«i)d  tbe  wide  and  philanibropic  cbaritjr  of  Inabelli  Bird  Bhbop." —IilMhwoeS'i 

ll4gdjilU. 

"  The  KOry  of  Uabdb  Dird's  life  it  ceciaiolf  ons  of  ihe  mom  remarkable  in  all 
lb«  varied  raccvd  of  Ungttth  irafol  Mist  Sloddart  ha*  made  cxcolUni  oh 

of  an  ODDMialljitoodopporiuniiy.     Sba  enjoyed  Mr*.  O[*bop's  friead«blp,  and  hnj 
htui  KOMB 10  all  tbe  airailabl«  mtnuKrtpts  and  lettsn.  The  taault  it  a  biogr«pby  of 
abeorbiaf  inttreu.  tbe  etory  of »  life  that  vlll  not  soon  b«  (orgoiuei."— fi^etaae. 


Lord    M  liner's    Work    in    South   Africa. 

FROM    ITS    COMMENCEMENT   IN    1897,    TO   THE    PEACE    OF 
VEREENIGING    IN    190J, 

CettTAIKIKa   HtTHtHTO   UKrUBLISUItl   tXrOKMATIOH. 

By  W.  BASIL  WORSPOLD. 

tVilk  Perlrji!  and  j  ifif.       Utaij  Bi<a.       151,  M. 

■WUl  tank  aaienit  the  authoritative  books  of  South  A(rlc«i  bUtorv.  and 
OBDOI  be  (Oo  cloeely  Mudied  by  all  arbo  wUh  la  underMaod  tbe  South  Amot 
■O^y      lofonnatloD  ol  the  verj  betl  »ai  at  the  dispoMl  of  tliis  brilli&ni,  co^ 
•ad  triumphant  i-iodicator  of  «  great  Slaie  wrvaal^  (ore«ight  and  Biagle-nuode 
deradoD."— Pdll  Vati  GuMt. 

"CantMt  bil  10  commfuid  wide  attention.  Evea  those  mbo  may  hava  (ound 
thMiMlvea  bitterly  opposed  to  Lord  Mllner  during  tbe  lime  of  conflict  vvtil  Ond 
lh«eiMlt«*  mon  (o  real  admiration  o(  hit  clearnesi  o(vi»iod  and  (leierminatioa  of 
pnpoee  a*  tbcy  lead  Mr.  Wonjold't  able  •ommary  o(  history  and  proMMaiion  of 
Chancier."— Ait'V  Tttte^h 


The  Psalms  in   Human  Life. 


^^^  By  BOWIiAND    E.   PROTHBRO,    M.V.O. 

^1      India  Pavbii  boiitoK.  with  ma  Psaltsh,     SohuI  iji  (Mihr 

H 

^V  work 
■  leath 
F    andl 


lll»«.     51.  IWf. 


Tbe  ureal  snccet*  and  wideepread  appreciation  of  Mr,  Pioihero  1  aulborllallvc 

k  oa  tbe  Puinu  baa  encoaraged  ur.  Huniy  to  brinB  out  a  new  ediikto, 

leather  bonnd,  reaet  and  primed  in  t,  egceUI  type  h)-  the  Oitord  Univenlty  Prea*. 


Mtd  bound  np  with  th«ir  edition  oi  the  Pmlm*. 
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Portuguese    East   Africa, 

THE    HISTOKY,    SCENERY  AND   GREAT    GAME   OP   MANICA 
AND    SOFALA. 

By  R.   0.   P.   MAUOHAU. 

HA-U.  Ceimd  Ibc  ikc  UIOMn'*  ol  Monmblqiie  and  Zambsila.  mi  foi  ibe  Ttnllerf  o(  Minlr*] 

and  Safali. 

WUh  M4f  *ad  ja  /uU-fjgt  lUititiiliimt.      Dtmy  8w.      151.  M. 

'■  A/iet  a  peniMtl  o(  ihii  t-otunv.  wc  have  no  tMtis  o(  lock  ol  ialormatiun  upon 
which  10  bue  a  plea  of  ignonuicc  la  the  future  Foe  our  nuibor  ha«  come  i^lanily 
M  ibe  rescue ;  he  wnict  of  KMtry  Mid  DBIuf al  (cIuicr  aud  (.port  wiib  a  cbarm  ang 
loiOwlcdKo  thai  ccmpnl  ui  to  follow  him.  No  iportsman  will  rnail  bit  «tciriM  of  big 
gsiiw  riuwilax  without  lb«approprial«  ibri1l."'-'/'JU  £hulr  CrtfSii, 

"  .  .  .  .  Tbe  roadAT  will  luiuriouily  i«>-el  in  lbs  tropica]  b«autiM  ol  IbMO 
naivalloasngioaa.  .      .     ThupiRcsare  croudnlwitb  v«[)tiiTOUlqum(s.llkril)iDg 

•noonoteni.  and  bairbnadlh  pic^pci,  aod  one  ii  ai  a  loss  wbetber  t-i  admire  moit 
(he  antbors  daring  or  bii  tagxniag!  modeclv.  IIo  displajn  ao  ncrivallod  kaowlcdfja 
of  ibe  naiani  Uaiaty  and  ibc  babiti  of  the  came  aol  only  in  Manica  and  Sofala,  1 
bill  aa  hit  tacldeotal  nltui'Kioi  in  other  cxpenmcet  abaw  In  all  paria  of  the  Afrlcaa 
Continent.  Cootaqueatly  thitworb.  while  primaHl}'  ctetiRiied  {or  aportamtn  and 
irav«II<r.  I«  full  ol  int«reei  to  •indenii  of  natural  hi*iury.  ,  .  ,  TI10  vohiine 
inclttdea  an  eicadlcBl  map  ol  iha  wrriiory  (umiibed  tb*  author  b>-  the  pivcat 
Govetnor,  and  abo  many  and  varied  pbotc^iiphic  illoatnlieaii  of  lh«  scanny  and 
the  lane.     There  b  alM  ■  fnll  and  dctailod  inde>." — Tki  GUit'^  HrraU. 


The   Tragedy  and    Comedy  of  War 
Hospitals. 

DESCRIBED    FROM    PERSONAL   EXPERIENCES    DURING   THE 
SOUTH    AFRICAN    WAR. 

By  SISTSR   X. 
With  jamtMlitrnt.    Sf«j»  Drmf  8ep.    6i,  ml. 

••  ThU  la  ceriainly  a  remarkable  book,  and  pvv»  a  vivid  pdclure  of  a  side  of  the 
mnpalito  with  which  few  are  fMniliar." — Army  dai  Nai/yCttitU. 

"  A  curious  (Dixtura  of  racinetM  and  palhnu .  ihe  inader  finda  himulf  liuchia(^ 
aloud  at,  lor  iuaiaaoe.  (he  tlorlM  of  the  railway  journey  and  th«  rldo  uith  tbu 
panon  in  teller  Vll,  or  wMrmnf;  (roin  sysipatby  with  the  (Mlhetic  ilorr  of  the  raid^ 
00  ibe  (■nn,  oc  wtih  lomo  of  her  descnplions  of  *ATda  wber«  the  and  aome  of  ha 
r«Uow>«ocler«  faad  to  face  mmperable  difSculiie*  with  the  counweoua  detemuaa*] 
tioe  to  male  light  of  obMaiCln,  Tbe  intcretl  wiib  which  tboie  cnen  wbo  wcntJ 
thfOttitb  the  U'ai  and  their  wivn  aud  fnmitlea,  wbo  nufiered  at  home,  will  read  <hi»] 
booh  can  well  be  tnUfinad,  No  ocm  ow  fall  to  be  the  boiler  for  TcadinK  it.  and  IttJ 
lieenm.  or  ibow  of  ibem  which  have  not  already  been  leami.  thould  be  taken  to] 
bean  by  the  military  aatborllita." — BrOith  MHi<*l  Jefrnal. 
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Sidney  Herbert 

LORD     HERBERT     OF     LEA 
A  MEMOIR. 

By  LORD   STANMORB. 
3  Volt.      IVilt  Fettttiti  oitiS  alAf  ll!»i!rMicns.      Dtmj  8v).      I4t,  nut. 

"  An  kdminble  record  of  ■  noble  and  M  too  briti  K*vttt."— Pall  M*ll  G»uil^ 

"  Will  rank  high  among  j>oUtic«l  bduerapbies.    .    ,    .    Will  be  read  as 

laaitcr  <it  oourw   bv  all   tiudenu  of  politicnl  hisCnry.    ]|  It  a  ibmI  ««ls«bl< 

coatrlbuilon  to  the  cbiooidn  of  tlic  Govcrain«iii  of  fifty  fta.n  aj^  and  ll  I*  steo  m 

woedsfful  piciani  of  tho  dc«p«ril*I<r  hatii  life  of  a  milliliter  <){  lli«  Crown .     The  book 

«t  Initniciiva  ami  mo«i  ulu(ar<r."^rti»'>  Ttltgnflt. 


The  Battle  of  Tsu-Shima. 

BETWEEN    THE   JAPANESE    AND    RCSSIAK    FLEETS.    FOUGHT  ON 
THK    17TH    MAY.    1905. 

B7   Oaptain  VLADIMIR  SBMENOFF 

Translated  liy  Captain  A.   B.   LINDSAY. 

inth  a  Prefftce  by  SIR  OBOROB  S7DBNHAH   OLARB:!!. 

Cnam  4iu.    jj.  dd.  utt. 

"  Captain  SeneiMtr«  narrative  i>  by  tM  meuu  only  foe  tbe  eipeii.    II  b  one  of 
lb*  Boai  ibiflUnR  and  louchiDC  record*  ol  oaral  warfare  thai  we  have  ever  read  asd 
ItaveiytlBiplicity  and  lack  of  Uicraiy  oraamnnl  moke  it  ibo  more  ImpreMivo.   .   .    . 
We  thara  the  cmoUoat  on  board,  fc^'l  ibe  nertogt  cbrill  behind  tbo  gallaal  >plJ 
and  tbe  cbeerfal  couateaanM,    ,     .        Tb*  hMolam  and  enduracoa  of  Ibla  loali 
baiilearebefond  iIoKript ion.  anil  the  Rofalani  hava  scarcely  had  tbe  praiie  dae  M^ 
It.     .     .     ,     To  »ce  how  much  is  due  ««  bai-e  only  (o  read  twlweon  the  lines  of  tbJ* 
Japaneaa  aooouni  ot  the  U»i  raomenl."— TA/  Wntwanittt  Guiiu. 


NEW    VOLUME    IN    THE    MUSICAL    SERIES. 

The  Art  of  the  Singer. 

PRACTICAL  HINTS   ABOUT    VOCAL   TECHNIQUE    AND    STYLE, 
By    W.    J.    HBNDBRSON, 

AMbcrot-WkMtaGoMlMiiWc'       [be  tmlwminil  OielwMnl  >lui<C."t<«. 

Cnwm  Bm.    5),  ■«. 

'  Wc  eommcDd  thb  wm  (ng)[caiit«  and  batplnl  iiork  to  all  vocaliitt." — 

Yvrkikin  Pnl.l 


Five    Italian    Shrines. 

AN  ACCOUKT  OF  THE  MONUMKNTAL  TOMBS  OF  S  AUGUSTINE 
AT  PA  VIA— S  I>OMINIC  AT  BOLOGNA— S  i'ETER  MARTYR  AT  MILAN 
—THE    TABERNACOLO    AT    FLOBENXE-S.    DONATO    AT    AUEZZO. 

WnH   AM   SSKAV  ox   TO«CAH   KULmmi. 

By    W.    a.    WATBRS. 

ilh   N>nfr0Ki  IUtalralioa$.  Mtdirm  Sw.  lU.  Mf. 

"  Thii  is  rcsllf  udcliRhtful  account    .    .    .    Ui  whkh  it  appended  n  valuable 
and  Itliiinlnaied  ckuv  on  Tuscan  Sculpture." — TMi  Standard. 

With  no  little  lltsren'  ihill  Mt  W«i«r»  hu  Mld«d  a  tkaicb  o(  ib«  cv«ei  and 

[  Mnotiallty  o(  ibo  m«o  wboM  lomb*  h«  ao  loviegly  doacrlbo* :  tb«  arti*lk  and  tbe 

huraan  lnt«r«ta  ars  so  clavtrir  <w«ldod.  and  Iho  whole  Ireatmeol  ralitm  the  book 

from  tbe  ranks  o(  the  commoaplace     Each  study  is  admirably  illnttrated  both  la 

eniireiy  and  detail."— TA«  Dttfy  Tiltsr»f>>- 


Recent  Advances  in  the  Study  of 
Variation,     Heredity     and     Evolution. 

By    ROBBBT    H.    LOOK,    H.A.. 

Fellsw  of  CcooIIIb  *nd  Caia<  CoUac*.  Cambndtf. 
ma  P«rlratli  aai  etkif  IBnitrMtu.    Civm  Bm.    71.  6i.  Mt. 

IXTftODtXTiOK — EvoLtiTiOK— THBT«eoiivor  NATt;iut  Sb l icrtos — DioMKntv 
— Ths  Thsoiev  or  Mctatms— The  Ouiik  HvBmtkiHTH— Mkkoxlieh— Reciwt 
CvTOLoav— COMCLUDiKa  Chaptkm. 


Cancer  of  the    Breast  and   its  Operative 

Treatment. 

By  W.   SAMPSON    HANDLBY,   M.S.  (Load.),  P.R.O.8.. 

AwMiol  Siii(B«D  M  UkUlati  Hoq^tili   HnnMriw  l^rnu*.  It-CS. 

With  llkaralicts       Mtiiom  Siv.       ttt   U.  nH. 

"  Hli  viem  are  MiB«wtuil  notil.  but  arc  ucU  aupponed  by  tbc  evidence  b* 
brine*  forward,  and  ar«  ol  vital  Ititportancc  10  all  aursconi  "— 

Tht  MiiitaS  Anmut.  tOOS 


I 
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From  Libau  to  Tsushima. 

A    NARRATIVE    OF    THB    VOYAtiE  OF   ADMIRAL    KO)DESTVE.NSia"S 

SQUADRON  TO  THE  EAST.  INCLUDING   A    DETAILED  ACCOUNT  OF 

THB  DOGGER  BANK  INCIDENT- 

B7  the  Ute  BUOBHB  POLITOVSKT, 

ClHf  l>nKlnf«  ol  (Ik  &|u*dT<>n. 

Triuislatod  by   Major  P.    R.  OODFRBY,  R.H.L.I. 
CiwtM  8m.        61. 

'■  TtM  story  o'  KumUb  nartl  iacOacitecr  durini  tha  faua  war  ta  wrii  Ixrfe  ia  ib« 
eveRU  ot  ihkt  atranla.  and  b  racordad  in  inaey  placa*.  bat  tt  Is  cartalnly  strikingly 
sbown  in  tbsw  U*ai  sad  privale  acoounis  writt«n  bv  one  who  airiilantly  labonracl 
as  bwd  and  loysll}' u  on«  IndividiMl  coold  to  sroid  ih«  );rBit  cstsstiofilie  which 
cost  U*  country  so  dear.  ...  A  painful  book,  boi  a  d««pl)-  ioiaraMing  ud  ■ 
raailjr  i-aJuAbte  one.  wbicti  will  hwe  a  pUce  of  pernuoent  vulise  among  (be  docii- 
(nasi*  of  Ibe  Raiso-Japaaac  War." — /Afify  TtUfrtfk. 


A      NEW     N  A  TU  R  B-  BO  O  K . 

An    Idler    in    the    Wilds. 

By    TIOKNBR    BDWAB.DBS, 

Aaih«(e("StMltbi)c4Nalur«.  '  "Thr  lln  M»ietc<  Wunlea."  Ae- 

tPilM  /IfMlrMfcwi.    SfUMt  Dtmf  hn      6).  lut. 

'Tboaa  wbo  arc  lovers  of  nature**  w«ll  •»  lovarsol  iba  cottnliyiaill  ball  wltb 
delifbt  Mr,  Tickaer  Eclx&rdot's  laiaM  book.  When  h*  wrimt  of  liis  obtarvhilons 
of  anim^  liie  Mr,  Edwardas  i*  ptodleni  coniTiuijr.  He  gots  clotx  lo  oauiivi 
without  w«aryii^  th«  reader  with  details.  We  lecl  thai  Ibe  writer  baa  roallj  M«a 
wbai  he  describM  and  is  not  merely  giving  us  the  results  of  bis  readiog  of  other 
men's  observatioits '' — Tr*\rmc. 

-  We  bare  seldoni  handled  a  work  on  natural  htstovy  with  gteaier  pleasure 

I  than  ^1  t4Ur  4m  ih  Wi!di     Tbc  autnot  has  the  pen  of  a  poet  and  iha  pencil  of  a 

I  }mini«r.     The  Iciierpress  and  the  illiistratioas  alike  spproaclt  perfection     The  bulk 

<  the  volume  dMis  with  varioa*  phases  of  bird-tife  and  avertwhere  we  And  the 

I  toisch  of  a  nuMer  and  the  sympaib^olalover.  "— Af('A?J>«  Timrs. 


-•e- 


Two  Works  by  Btr.   A.  0.  BENSON. 


he  House  of  Quiet. 

i)T)t  iMraaaatOK, 


The  Thread  of  Gold. 

4'tH    tMriEMIOX. 

Ori^iiMtly   published  anonymouslv.  are  now  aeknouicdftod  to  b*  by 
Mr.  A.  C   BsxsoM,  wbo  b»*  supplied  ea>;h  wlib  a  new  lairadnctlon 

fiia  St.  lui  (act, 
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Adrift   in    New    Zealand. 

By    m.    WAT    aX.KIHOTON,    P.B.O.S.. 

*«Mm  t<  "  Tiki  LMIrjr  SbM. " -TIh  IbiiuCMr  ■  tiBd."  tM 


'  -     .     .  In  (act.  b*  hM  wriiua  nocta  (be  bell  utd  noit  n«liH>c  bdok  on 

bftCt-ftMistrv  tUe  In  S««  Zakland.  Ufa  u  nw«Mw»   ud  randoMten  Me  it.  dnt 
I  bave  lOHl  .     I  bai-a  MMbinc  Imi  prsla*  lor  ibli  K«<«  ZeeUad  u*«^ 

"  Masy  uareDars  luve  vrHwii  of  ib«  boaMjr  asd  (Mdaitioii  ol  N«w  Z«alKS&. 
bw  iluB   Mr    ElkuMioQ't  we  hM«  wMoo  cauJ  ■   liveBv  or  mot*  teiMiln 
ittea     Tba  wntor  ipm  wwea  advcancoai  iwi  in  Ne*  Zcalaad  ta  Hia^r 
JOH  digfiai.  fodTBilMa,  ilte  wiyr.  etc..  cic  ,  and  ibcn  m«  tew  l]^p«  «F 
BB-Wili,>ilJ»i»J  .~j  oBilva  tfaaracter  ilui  are  noi  dcacnbtd  bcre  wliti  rtvadtr 


Cavain'  in   Future  Wars. 

By  Hia  Bxo«U«Dc;  Lt.-0«i»nl  PRBDBRIOK  VOK  BBRNHABDI. 
TmMl&t«d  by  OHABIiBS  BYPNBY  OOLDMAN, 

Mils*  t.t  "  Th*  Kmpin  naJ  thtCiwin''* 

Wltb    AD    Introdnotlon    by 

Lt.-0«De»l  SIR  JOHN   PBBNCH.  KXI.M.O..  K.O.B ,  O.O.V.O. 

htmj  ltm>.  IM.  M    •>! 

"  H«r*  M  laai,  ia  iha  Engltib  Uaitiujte.  wn  bav«  ■  roill)'  imporUsi  wadi  oo 
ibc  C«raaM  cit«]ry  at  fini  band  "— BrMrf  ^m«. 

"CoMral  Von  Beniliardi  tBOM  ceriainlf  bno«»  wbai  he  ii  ulkit^  aboMl. 
U  aq«aD)[  at   borne  wbcn  durvMiot:  iiiati«n  of  tbc  faigJiMi  inpon  or 
COOtparativelT   trlAiBB  deloili;    he   ditplAr*   >  (o«ad    Icaoatcdfe    and    j« 
OODOKiiingafl  tbinnof  orsaniulion.  (iraiwy.  lactlca.  and  fratahw ;  and  b 
be  Iboroafbly  uadtntaadt  horMa.  m  that  tw  h  eoaUed  to  ojhr  vwy 
•ervioe  on  every  lub^ect  conasciad  vlib  Ihaoi.  <ram  traialii):  oi  Ibe  t«aolMI  ta\ 
aooaoBiteat  naa  ol  bonaaeA  ia  War  "  -PTrMWatifr  G»utu 


The  Life  of  Sir  Charles  J.  F.  Bunbui 

BART.,    1809— 1886. 

Bdit«d  by  bU  SUtor-lD-Law  Urs.  HBNRY  ItYBLX*. 

Witb  an  IntroducUoD  by  SIR  JOSBPH  HOOKBR,  O.B.,  Q.OAL 

Wtllk  r*rM<H.     I  VoU.     Dmy  8m>     JOD.  <wf. 

Sdr  Cbarka  Utmbury  waa  a  dliiln|{Biibed  member  oj  Society  and  ao 
pliabod  botasist  aad  ^wfotkl  doriDg  ibe  middle  aod  later  part  ol  ibe  XIX  C- 
Tbaai  vohimaa  oonuu  hit  Diarte*  and  Lciteti  to  hU  family,  logMbor  witb 
of  tib  CocTwpoadence  witb  Sir  Cbarlea  Lyell.  renilnlKaBOM  ol  emliuat  niM  el  U* 
dagr.  of  tab  lUe  In  Loadoo,  ol  hi*  travel*,  «ie. 
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THE    S£CONU    ISSUE    (ron    1906], 

The  British  Trade  Year- Book. 

COVBRING    THE  jG   YEARS   t«to-i905.   AND   SHOWING   THE  COURSB 

OF   TRADE. 

I  Br  JOHN    BOLT   SOBOOLIHO. 

VUt  111  Tailti.  ttti  anUiauitf  tnrttt  itetiami  0/  Briliti  or  0/  litfuMiami  TMii. 
75  Dfmm$.  iM    U.  wf. 

Tbk  U  Uw  ONLY  BOOK  ibit  ibowi  tha  COURSE  OP  TRADE 

in  aa  iaiaUigible  kod  conipesdkiu*  form.  {/wf  Mf. 


"  Tut*  l(  going  to  be  OM  of  ibe  grMt  boolu  tA  rafcrcnoe.  ucinnally  rocoitiilied 
u  (ocb,  a,  ■i«n^au»c  of  viltA  asd  mcUracl  laci*.  indiapcDMbJe  to  anyone  taking 
piii  In  carr«Rt  Masonic  cmtrovenlM,"— GiMrdM*. 

'-  No  ihoDjIiifuI  aod  poiriiMic  EBf:li«biiiaii,  whatever  Us  politica]  ctMd.  will 

tebiM  nalJtodo  to  Mr.  Scbooltnf;  lor  lb»  moat  opportune  work     Tbe  «u»Il«iice  of 

^^Ii- Suooting's melliod  iscleaxaiafincglaac«ainong«ihisubtea-"— Du^CAraafcto. 

^USSAYS 
H 


Artillery  and   Explosives. 

SSAYS  AND  LECTURES  \MtlTTEN  AND  DELIVERED  AT  VARIOUS 

TIMES. 

By  SUt  ANDRSW  NOBLffi.  K.O.B.,  D.O.L.,  F.R.S. 

WiA  NaiMniM  DiMp^mt  mU  lUuttntMtt.     Utdinm  6iw.    ill.  MS.     [J»U  9m- 

'  The  expeiceaCB  of  Sir  Andie"  Noble  covert  inch  4  wide  iield.  and  »o  manjr 
lapMiantcb«agc«hBvciak*ii  place  In  coDoeciloa  Miih  rifled  guna.  iheir  aniiBiuittloa 
aad  projociilaB.  during  ibe  long  p«*iod  dealt  mtb  tbai  the  views  ol  to  enlneBt  an 
■Eperl  Are  of  an  incalculable  value.  He  i*  iherefore  to  be  coagraiuUted  on  hto 
Jwisioo  to  bring  tolo  one  volume  the  nusi  of  important  iuforaialion  and  invaluable 
dacaila  teepecting  the  progress  in  naval  and  onillery  vcieooe."  — fi'iW  Anaie. 

"  No  ooe  can  speak  00  Ibe  wbjocl  of  modern  aniilery  and  oiplosivcs  with 
giautr  aulfaoijiy  tban  Sir  Andre*  Noble."— fiecte«riiv> 


Poems. 


By   WAIiTBR   DB   LA   MARB, 

/ivOot  0I "  UoMr  BMakM." 

KiO/  3m.  31,  td.  Mil. 

■  Ut.  De  La  Man  baa  both  imafioaiioD  and  a  fine  tense  of  melody."— T*« 
fSfteUltr. 

.        "  EaGeptiaaalljr  vii-acions  verte.    Tbe  characters  from  Shakespeire  are  bh  olT 
t*iUi  reeiaiublo  verve  and  langbt.'*— ritOnrlfwA. 
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The    Young    People. 

Br    ONB    OP    THE    OLD    PEOFLB. 


Coa-rt    SlU 


Ji.   tl. 


'  It  ia  impOMJble  within  the  wope  of  a  ihori  review  to  give  any  adeotuie  idea  ' 
of  tbe  charm  of  this  v«v  leinvkable  br»l  a  book  lo  be  read,  and  teM 

agkin,  oEld  dipped  Into  from  time  to  time  at  it  talued  friend  ainonfiit  books. '  — /># 
CmtI  Jotmtl. 

"  It  It  v«r7  Mldom  iadMd  iliai  ooa  comet  toro«  a  book  w  iriu  uxl  taadcr  in 
lu  lentJaieel.  so  r«fiD«d  and  eren  eiqufiiie  in  its  loudi.  aa  ibia  outmrdljr  unas- 
BuaiiDg  anoarinoui  volame.  It  is  a  piece  of  g«nuin«  lileralwre:  (bavnirk  of  n  writer 
ftilumted  u-itD  iiterary  aisocialiuns  o)  Ibe  bent  and  hlf heal  order,  li  is  t«U  of  mnile 
alla9is<Miei&  and  a  iioti  of  wistful  charm:  bui.  above  all  its  other  inerltf  it  Mars 
direct  and  Mnoere  relation  of  life  .     .     We  oordUIIr  commend  thin  beaaliful 

and  aineere  volume,  noi  ontj  to  «vory  patrani.  but  to  all  who  have  a  aharc  la  the 
dlractlon  and  iha  iniliieeciiiK  of  yoanii;  ambltloo.  No  ooa.  w«  iiMpacx,  caa  be  »o 
nperienoad,  but  he  will  find  tomeiliiaic  oew  and  heipftil  la  its  bTlfht  and  huoiati 
^»IS»."— Daily  TtUgtafli. 


The    Austinian    Theory   of  Law. 

BEING    AN    EDITION    OF    LECTURES    I.   V,    AND   VI.    OF    AUSTINS 

•■JURISPRUDENCE."  AND  OF  AUSTINS  •■ESSAY  OX  THE  USES  OF 

THE    STUDlf   OP  JURISPRUDENCE." 


With    Critical 
W.    JBTHRO 


Notes    and    BxcnrsiiB  by 
BROWN.    LI..D.,    UU.D., 


01  lb(  Mlddl*  Temiilfi.  Banuur'ai'Liii.  ■'roftwun  or  CompanUvr  Law  in  th*  UDtmiiit]rCo1lB(aaf 
WiIm.  Ab*rnt*tu>- od  Aullior  of  "Tbt  SnidT  ofibt  Lav,"  "Tbi  K*pc  tMooertcti"  a«. 

Demt  ite.     tot  M.  ntt. 

■-We  arc  prabinc  ihia  book  not  for  the  taka  «(  AdkIh.  but  for  that  of 
Prat.  Brown  Hii  cutneroiM  note*  and  excurviis  furniah  eaacilf  what  the  student 
mtOlrM."— ^  fAtanui. 


The    Many-Sided    Universe. 

A   STUDY:    SPECIALLY   ADDRESSED    TO    YOUNG    PEOPLE. 


By  O.  M.  B. 

Crerar  Svo.        p.  6d. 


urt. 


"  It  It  aoi  otieo  that  ue  neel  a  work  wfakh  >o  really  tnpplle*  a  gap  at  ibil 
vvlvme.     .     .  ll  It  a  mcMl  »acc«Hfit1  etfnri  to  pranare  the  way  for  ordinary- 

religiona  iauiuclioa ;  to  girt.  In  a  l^rm  anllabto  for  cblldton.  the  main  oullices  of 
the  ratulatce  of  Iboucbt.  philoaophic.  Kienllfic  and  rellitioiit .  postnlatei  that  are 
at  ue  root  ol  moU  of  the  embamuauig  aiMatlona  of  preoocloot  cbUdhood. 
.  .  .  Tbe  vhole  wtork  is  rei«renily  and  ably  written,  and  is  refreshingly  free 
•liber  from  rel%ioiia  or  ackmiDc  urottancie.  It  i>  a  work  that  we  should  hke  to  >oe 
in  llie  bands  of  avary  pateoi  and  tcacber. '— Puif  MM  (i»atu. 
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Local    and    Central    Government. 

COMPARATIVE    STUDY    OF   ENGLAND.    FRANCE.  PRUSSIA.   AND 
THE    UNITliD   STATES 


By    PERCY    ASHLBY,    M.A., 

Lldeala  Collt^e.  OtfM d .    L«iurer  it  iho  L«nil«i>  Sehool  «f  EeooeaUcS  mid 

l-ohiic*!  tiroes  mi  tbD  Uiiivcninr  of  Landani 

Aulhoi  o(  "  Mod*rn  T«nff  niHerr." 

Dm]i  6110.     \ot.  6i  «(. 


he    History     of    the     Papacy 

XlXth    Century. 


in 


the 


By   Dr.   FRBDRIK  NIBLSBN, 

Transl&ted,  ivlth  the  taolp  of  others,  by 
ARTHUR    JAMBS    MASON,    D.D,, 

Dm}'  8m.     3  Vttl.     nt.  art. 
Vot,  I— IsTWoocTioK.  Pics  VII.        Vol.  II.— Lao  XII.  to  Pic«  IX. 

"  Th«  pteteni  book  don.  indoed,  nippon  ihe  hieb  opinion  expreswd  bj  Dr. 
Mason  in  hU  prefaoe  of  (he  spirit  of  iciencific  deUcKment,  wKfmth  ol  bcut,  And 
ntifailiiiK  KOw  bumour,  displayed  by  Duilah  tiudeniit  ia  ihoir  tbealotical  tuid 
bMorlcal  slodiw."— C*«k*  fimii. 

••  Ronuui  CMbollc  ra»dan  will  And  noihini:  ie  tb«  ion*  of  thCB«  volumM  lo  tbock 
ihan      ■     ■     ■     WoiIh  Kka  ibsw  an  bound  lo  help  lo  purify  tbe  Churcb."— i^ 

■•  TtM  Ugta  <)i]»tiiy  of  tbet»  t«o  vokisei  1«ads  one  In  look  forwaid  aritb  koilci- 
patioD  to  Dr.  Ntcli««i's  fonhoontinB  Ireauneat  ofihepomiAcMoof  LeoXIII.  .  . 
Will  nndouMifdl)'  be  a  siMidard  book  ol  roferenco  for  laformallon  oa  Ihe  inner 
hUiory  as  w«ll  aa  ibo  outward  development  of  Ihe  I'apocy  " — CJiiroB'  Hit*ld. 


-•^ 


State    in    English    Law. 

By   W.    BARRISON   MOORB, 

r  11  l^w;  loimr.ly  ^li'.l.>c  al  Xlc^i  CulkM*.  Cunbridf*:  Doui  of 
UnivQiuiTol  Mcll>uu<i>c.  AuUiM  H  "Tilt  CoHllIulUnI  of  lb* 

Dtmj^t.      tM.M.  ivt. 

■  Mf .  Hoor*  baa  arldrntly  betiowed  oa  lh«  thama  raucb  caf«  and  attention,  and 
'  pardon  inienMed  in  tbo  elucidaiion  of  what  an  Act  of  State  really  is  certainly 
-*  wlib  for  a  clearer  expoiitioo  on  the  question  " — Lau  Timtt. 
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Shakespeare   and   the    Modern    Stage 

AND    OTHER    ESSAYS. 
By   8IDNE7   LBB. 

Aulbot  oF  -Thr  Lift  o(  WlllUni  SLtki^ffM." 
Dtmy  8vo.         ■>(   Ml, 

"Mr.  Lw»bow»  ihai  Bia»t«ry  <t( all  th«  ftv*IUb1*  Riuerial.  tbM  intlmaU,  ud 
Kiuljrlical  knowil«dse  of  tha  'wuicm'  o(  UrtiuUfi,  ot  the  i6lh.  lyih,  and  tHih 
Cenluries.  which  make  him  ■  b«ll«r  xuifls  to  all  llip  lot«  oi  Sli>kMpMrlKnl»m.  ihan 
any  Itvins  Kbolar  io  Gtcti  Britain  or  eliewhnre  "     Tlii  Si,i»J«'J 

"  Fall  of  matler,  lucidly  arranxslaod  careiuHv  lUtHUmiaied  They  are  veriont 
and  Khotarlf   codldbuiioot  lo  ihc  tiuralure  ol  Shakespearean  criticiant,**— >TJt( 


The    Industrial    Organization    of 
an    Indian    Province. 

By   THBODORB    UORISON, 

FoODtrt]'  P[iucl[«l  of  Ihi'   Mnhiinninlat;  Cd11«0i  U  AllgUb. 

Dtmy  8w.      loi.  it.  ntl. 

Th«  author's  objec!  is  to  docribc  the  iodaatrlal  ortanliattOD  which  p[e%-ait5  to 
the  rural  dialrictt  of  India,  and  to  cxnmW  the  operation  of  ecoDomic  principles  In 
tbi*  enrtrofuneol  The  vlllaiie  a  the  industrial  nalt  upon  which  he  coucentraiei 
UieDlioa,  aod  for  the  purpoaet  of  ihia  study  he  hat  selected  the  viltofct  o(  (be  United 
Province*  of  Agra  and  Ondh, 


The    Holy   Eucharist, 

WITH     OTHER     OCCASIONAL     PAPERS. 
By    the    Rev.     P.     H.    WAOaBTT. 

or  Oa  SocMir  H  Si.  John  Uh  B>uictlM.  CmrW]r. 

Cr«am  8t<c  )i.  6d   *rt. 


-**- 


Simla  Village  Tales ; 

OR,    FOLK-TALES    FROM    THE    HIMALAYAS. 

By  AUOB  BUZABBTH  DRACOOTr. 

n'lli  /Ihilmfraai,   iMtjf  Crvwn  Ave.  fit. 

"Thla  book  vlU  b«  a  deU^ht  both  to  the  wudenl  of  loOi-loraasd  tfaebvorof 
ubv-uloa  lor  their  own  mIw.  and  the  illustrationa.  like  iha  letMrpraas,  mat*  tta* 
nadar  wbh  for  UMhar  wtasatr—Tht  Gaai^Ma. 


I 
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A  Varied  Life. 

A  RECORD  OF    MILITARY  AND   CIVIL   SERVICE.  OF   SPORT  AND 
OP  TRAVKL   IN    INDIA,   CBNTRAt.   ASIA   AND   PKKSIA.  iSt9— 1901 

By   0«neral   Sir  THOMAS  B.  GORDON,  K.O.B.,  K.O.I.B..  O.S.I. 

tViih  Po'triii.  Mdfs  tad  lUu$lriiinii.      Dtwr  Svt.       151.  net. 

"  No  talc  tA  •IlvMlIU^^  no  tamance.  aoald  prova  of  gmier  abwrbioK  InlvrMi. 
'•od  thoM  tbal  are  lenpted  10  dtp  tnto  the  pace*  ot  ihU  wonderful  wnrj  «>I1  Ml  And 
It  «uy  10  pot  it  a«kl«  aelll  ihay  bar*  devoured  iba  «ntir«  coat«nt«  .  .  .  The 
■ork  Is  b«4utifiit1y  illttitralMl  tbroughout.  uid  cocitainn  Ri&tNi&l  enoii|^  tor  a  doun 
books  of  tni-fll  soil  adi'mturc  " — Vniud  Srtvui  Gtrettt. 


-**- 


An   Englishwoman  in  the  Philippines. 


Br  M».  OABIPBELL  DAUNOBT. 
It   ia  alMoal  U  food  as  &  Inp  10  Ibe  PbilippltiH*  ta  read  Mn 


u.  itti, 


_  „  ,  ...  Campball 

1)mii)M7'9  booh :  the  to  rividir  pr(uanii  to  h«r  toadwt  ibe  people,  Ibe  laaot,  aad 
ttecnuoaiiof  Ibe  ialaod,"— li'drU. 

"  Tbe  chief  ioieteat  o(  Mn.  Daoikeey'*  booh  mide*  fo  (be  admUable  preaenl- 
meoi  of  (he  hictdeati  of  daily  \i$e  in  tba*o  exoiic  r^lona.  She  hai  a  quick  obiorva- 
Itaa,  aod  a  llvelj',  Tlrld.  and  c(^IO(|ui&l  WrU.  no  thai  her  Ijooh  In  no  pondtfous 
lecofd  of  dnti  iravd.  bui  an  iraieriiLtiiinK  chronicle  of  pteciMily  tboM  ihloRS  wbieb 
Ite  nadar  dctirm  10  kaow  " — StiinJMd, 


Empires  and  Emperors  of  Russia,  China, 
Korea  and  Japan. 

NOTES    AKD    RECOLLECTIONS. 

Moo«lKnoi-   Count  VAT   DH  VAYA   AND   LUSKOD. 

K'ijA  mmiriml  tHuarjUant.     DtmySiii.     ijj,  mt. 

"  HU  Hvely  record  of  all  be  sa*.  pen-adcd  as  il  U  by  a  spirit  of  keenei^oviacni, 

ivilnMUljri^*^*'''*-  whileacaiicludiiiccbapWTOD(hepreaMipa«aian«julido«l* 

China  and  Japan  i«  ipedatlr   aitraciivo  for  siudenN  of  psrcbology.  ill*  two 

I  being  ngardcd  to  a  gicai  entcni  from  a  ptycbolo^cal  polm  of  view.'' — 

UeniHg  P.M. 


Imperial    Strategy. 

By    the    HILrTABT  OORRBSPONDBHT   OF 
With  U4/1. 


'THB   TIHBS." 


Miinm  8av.      111.  ml. 


'  The  book  >•  a  mMt  valuable  aod  timely  atd  to  tbe  cause  of  natiooal  secmlnr. 
:  thoiild  be  read  by  all  thoM  who  arc  in  a  posiiioe  10  mtloence  ibedesdaleaoftbe 
lira."— JWcMiMf  Pnt. 
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Modern  Ireland  and  her  Agrarian  Problem] 

By    MORITZ   J.    BONN. 

Translated  teova   cbe  German  by  T.  W.  ROIXIISTON. 

Ctomi  8pc.    u   6i.  Kit. 

'■Hiacan<MBdeiacbin«n(  Irum  lh«  inflaenco  of  conlrovatajr  und  political  pn 
jadie*  (iw  aaniqiie  iaIFmi  ant)  viIdo  to  liis  u,-tMk      Hehai  wtitWn  a  book  n-aicb] 
no  ED(tl<>bin«n  or  an  IrisbmaD  could  have  written ;  bat  for  thii  noson  it  U  a  ~ 
wbicb  frtrf  Enflisbnaa  and  n-eiy  IrUbman  dioold  nad."—l>uly  Ntwt. 


The  Inventor's  Guide  to    Patent   Law, 
and  the   New  Practice. 

By    JAMBS    ROBERTS, 

Auibor  «f  -  TW  Cnni  ud  V4l<d>tr  o!  Utiiith  t'donii  (at  tDnnlofit."  HE. 

l»  Ptfit  Camn.      i>,  M 


LAWES    AGRICULTURAL  TRUST. 


The    Rothamstcd    Experimental    Statioi 

Harpenden. 

GUIDE    TO    THE    EXPERIMENTAL   PLOTS.    1906. 
XuUtm  ire.    /■  V^t**  C«9tn.    it.  mit. 


The  Dead  Heart  of  Australia. 

liTjOUBNEY  AROUND  LAKE  EYRE  IN  THE  SUMMER  OF  1901 -[903. 

WITH   AM   AOCOQMT  0>   IHB    L«KB    IVHI   SASIM    AND  TUB    rLOWlNO   WKLL 
O*   UNtRAI.  ACSTRALIA. 

By  J.    W.    ORBaOR7,    F.R.S..    D.So., 

PnlKMr  ol  CtsloRiiD  ihn  tlrivstU)  oFGIiicew.    Amhoi  Dl"Thi  GrMi  lUft  Valltf." 

Wilh  Utfi  ami  nitattatUmt.      Miitum  fvo.      16).  art. 

"W«har«MliloiBnUKlninorethan>iiKfal}-ini«r««tiiisbook  Ibait  iDla.  .  ,  .  Ii 
ts  oiM  of  iba  vwy  Ifwmodarn  booktof  trat«Iwblchc«n  baallowad  lonnk  with  the 
fbooki  of  tnv«l  ofthe  past."— IW{v  Niwi. 
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Science   Progress 

IN    THE   TWENTIETH    CENTURY. 
A    QUARTERLY   JOURNAL  OF    SCIENTIFIC    THOUGHT 

BdltOd  by 

N.  H.  AIXJOOK,  U.D.,  and  W.  O.  PRBBMAN,  B.So.,  P.L.S. 

No.  1.      Vol.  1.      OCTOBEK  i.      y.  ml. 

CONTENTS  ,■— 


Tkk  Piiv:>ical  Basih  op  lAn.  VV.  II. 
Hakdv.  M.A..  P.R  S     lIluHinud. 

SOHI     Womt-D'S    WtATHSR     pROUJtMS. 

W1U.IAMJ  S.  L'XKviH.M  A..I^.D. 
F  ft  AS      IlluMraicd 

TuOniciNorGvH.iot.i'aiiMS  E.A  K. 
A&iuiii.  M.A.,  F.L.S..  F.G.S. 

SciMo  iM  Mcpicme.  A.  C.  Ikmak, 
U  A-  M.B.    lUastnied. 

Tkk  UvAxriTATivs  Clamivkatior  or 
lamtous  RocKo.  Jokh  W.  Evakb. 
0,SC..  F.G.S, 


Tiia  Naturk  or  Enkvwb  AcTKHf.  W.M. 
BAVLisa.  M.A  .  1)  Sc  .  F.H  S 

Thb  P»oo«8»9  or  Aci«ietii.TO*Ai.  amd 
BotamicalSchmcsdiCrvlom.  J.C. 
W1W.IS.  Sc.D, 

Snt-AR  TllKOKIIR.     TnOMAB  G.  Hiu, 

A.R.CS..  FLS.    tllutinMd. 
Oh  a  Hill&idk  ik  Doshcai.  :  A  GLtMt-soi 

IITTO   TUB    GhKAT    IvAKTll-CALOROKi. 
GrHHVILUC  a.  J.  COLK,  F.G.S. 

Thk  ArnviaAL  PcooncrtoK  o» 
SirRATc  or  LtMS.  Jokh  B.  C. 
Khshaw,  P.I.C. 


-••■ 


The  Transition  in  Agriculture. 

By  BDWIN  A.  PRATT, 
AuUhc  (4  "  KMlairi  wd  lUli  lu>w,"  "  TIm  <>r(uitMt«aal  AciMuluin,~  Mc 

L»ft'  Cnam  8m.     y.  mM. 

■Tlaa  <iil>>eci  la  oppoiiune  and  noepiianally  iotenMiDg,  ud  ih«  kulbor  luj 
I  mtb  it  ia  ■  OMOMT  iMl  provide*  both  plMMDt  ud  Uisiruettv0r«Bdiiig.*'—/'faM 


The  Duke  of  Arg}'ll,   1823-1900. 

"rouPRISING  HIS  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  UOWN  TO  1857.  AND  HIS  LiPE 
PROM    TH.\T   DATE  ONWARDS.   BASED   ON  HIS  COUKESPONDENCB 

.\>iV   DIARIES 

■dlud   by  de  DOWAGER  OUCHBSS  OF   AROYI.L. 

With  P'>*lr<tili»'d  Mir  llUattati^.     iVa!t     JViAmi  Sw.    36i.iM. 

■■  II  in  lull  ol  vivid  teminuoence  ot  pcnoas  who  have  llllad  br^e  pUcc*  in  iho 
huwry  ol  ibeif  coaaiiy.  ol  icicncc,  and  ol  liier«lun.  .  .  For  lh«  genoiil  nader 
lb*  (.-bum  of  Unh  vutusiM  will  be  found  in  iha  pnmw]  cefninuuncM,  uid  the 
itlra&hiiii  irregobtfiiy  In  which  chaplan  upon  hi(h  tttwart  of  Sute  ore  lDt«rspened 
,.ik  DM«B  ol  itave),  oniDral  hiMorv  liieratara.  and  gowenl  tocitij  "—Menii'ig  P»u. 


The  Memoirs  of  the  Lord  of  Joinville. 

By  Mrs.  HTHBL  WBDGWOOD. 

Wit*  /Umtidftmi.  Sfuart  Dtmj  8i«.  9>.  wf . 

"Tbiaiiooaof  IIm  rood detijbtfnl  worhi  we  h«>e come acrot*  bra  Iodr  time. 
The  tranilalion  is  spirited  and  oicellenl.  aad  ibe  {irefncc  *od  nola  ate  juM  wh4t  > 
reader  wont*,  and  no  more  Ibiui  he  Mivnls,  (or  intolUiceni  cnjoyimnl  ai  one  of  iha 
gfOM  siories  of  all  lime*  " — Tht  ifttUlrr. 


Eliziibeth  Montagu, 

THE    QUEEN    OF    THE    BLUE-STOCKINGS. 

HER  CORKESPOMDENCE  FROM  tjio  to  1761. 
By  ber  grMtrgrMt  Niece,   BHILT  J.  OLIMBNSON, 

Avibc*  of  "A  Hkiaryol  Sblplakc."  "  Piihch  Irtmi  the  DlarlH  el  Un,  Pblllp  I.>bb«  Pvinv"«ie. 

tVUhlj  Pkolegnmri  Piilrtiti  »ni  tlltr  llUUiMidiii.     )  full.    />n<>'S«<>.    jdi  XM- 

"  There  !■  a  xiocvof dcUKhiftil  eotwuininm  In  ihl«  colUcilon  at  leiten.  and  ib« 
volnsiN  should  b»  boiifcht  and  read  by  all  wlio  lind  pl«a*u(«  In  oan(eiiiporai7 
pictufM  of  Bogliab  lif«  id  the  dajt  ai  our  grv il -great- erudiiiOth«t."—rnaiiiw. 


Monographs. 


BIOGRAPHICAL    SKETCHES    OF    GAKKICK.    MACRbADY.    RACHEL. 
AND   PARON    STOCKMAR 

By  Sir  TSBODORB  MARTIN,  K.C.B. 

aVM  Pcttt»iU      Uttay  aj/o.     im.  ml. 

"  The  papers  xr«  admirably  «-riU«a  and  display  a  critlul  faculty  thai  ii  only 
loo  riir«  in  such  appreciatioai.'*— TA(  OuCImI. 

".  .  .  .  scbolarty  aod  attract! VB  T0lWBe."._5Miirfdnt, 


Jottings  of  an  Old  Solicitor. 

By  sir  JOHN  HOLI^AUS. 

Skoomd  iHrRRhhioM        Sqtu'i  Oimy  »vo.    94.  ml. 
"Thortxonlof  afull.  prmptrotts.  happy  and  hooouniblalife.  of  HrmnM«y<Ani 
rawarded  by  tiuccvM.     But  it  li  mu«h  mM«.    It  in  a  history,  uiiprelcntioua.  lt«ibful 
and  viviil.  of  the  inner  <*«rkin|-  of  English  luw  Wc  baiv  said  nothint  of  ibe 

vivid,  geoarall)-  kindly,  sketcbn  at  ihe  grwi  Jaitgei  and  Advocates  whom  tbeaulbor 
knew.  AH  those  most  pTosnioeai  in  our  Coun>  (or  more  Iban  baU  a  ceoiary  pau 
before  m  tn  ibeae  pages.  ...libs  book  (or  soliciioni  lo  Mody.  Tbe  oldest  may 
prolil  by  it.  and  the  yonnsest  draw  from  tt  hop*  sod  cacoiira|[«nw»t."— T'tsn. 


I 

I 
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Reason  in  Architecture. 

LECTURES  DELIVEKED  AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADESOT  OF  ARTS,  igo6. 

By   THOaSAS    GRAHAM   JAOKSOH,    II.A..    H.A..   F.S.A. 

n'Uk  maity  liiuttttlmu.       MUmm  hvo.       im.  6J    lui 


The  book  ii  one  wbicfa  ought  fif  tiiey  will  ube  tbe  iroable  (o  Etody  II)  to  be 

il  arehiicciure.  ilnc*  ii  brlnjn  l>«">i 

-  y     "  , 

irl(h  which  nil  ucbllKtft  who  an  trarlb  aajrlfainc  «uiclit  to  bo  lamitiar.  but  wUh 


eipcciaJly  useful  lo  Mnalear  Msdenia  ol  architcciurc.  •Inc*  il  brlDjn  before  it* 
readETs.  la  language  latollltpble  (a  «v«ry  cducstMl  p«4ton.  a  v(*w  of  *rchil«cluf« 


vbicb  (lie  public  Kinerally  are  verj-  anfamUi»r."— r*<  Baildn. 

I"  writim  in  clear  aod  gracefai  Eugliih.    .    . 

to  tbe  arcfaitect  Mid  tbo  tiudenl.'— ^AfjUU  DmIj  TtUtnfk. 


lull  of  iBtaniuliOD 


[The  German  Official  Account  of  the  War 
in   South  Africa. 


M 


REPAKeO      IN      THE     HISTORICAL     SKCTION    OF 
GENERAL   STAFF.    BERLIN. 


THE     GREAT 


PAST  /-—From  its  CoiiMiKciNaMT  ih  1699  to  rna  CArtatta  or  Giniral 
C>oii|>>  FoRCXS  «T  PflAiinKiiiRc  Tmiiialt4  h  Coi^NBi.  W.  H.  H.  Waths. 
R  A..  C.V.O. 

PART  H.—Ttit  AiiVAMCK  TO   Pmktokia    aitm  pAANmaDiia.   TUit  UrrsN 
CAUrAiciH.  Ac  ,  .^c.  TnuuIatcdtyCOLOHKLHuMtKTDvCASia,  R.A.,M  V.O. 

WitM  Haft  ant  PUmi.       Dmf  Bv».       ijj.  nti  i*:k. 

■Tbeiaoat  valDabte  work  in  which,  xl&oelucloM,  tbe  war  hu  beaadbcuaMd. 
1  (tanda  alona,  benuse  It  !■  the  only  work  In  wblcb  1  he  war  ha*  bama  Mn-eyed  by 
id  sad  oMitpwaai  Modaaia  of  •mat,  iha  onlv  on«  of  which  tbe  iudgmeati  are 
I  oa  a  faniliaTiiy  with  tbe  m(Kl«n]  theory  of  war     The  best  buck  tboi  hai  yet 
tppeared  on  tbe  South  African  War.  —  7if  VsraiV  Pinl. 


-••- 


jThe  Principles  and  Methods  of  Taxation. 

By  G.  AKMITAOB  SMITH,  Utt.D., 

PiiaCipU  oC  Birkbeek  Colh«s. 
&em8w.     it 

"Tke  antbor  k«ep*  in  "law  both  euaotnlc  and  pubtic  cooiideratioaB,  »nd.  aa  a 

acBco.  be  uiccoed*  la  prMonilnx  dd  admltabfy  bttlanced  and  aane  vtew  of  a 

apoa  which  there  h  mocb  cJIKerencc  of  opinion,  and  abool  which  there  t* 

ch  luaorwicc-" — Tki  AifHHi  Fui  Prtii 

-  A  ifMiiae  M  oaetol  M  it  is  nixleal.  which  dl*cuaae«  in  a  broad  mkI  Incld  way 

I  pindplea  and  tiutory  and  diUculiies  of  taxation.— 5(.  ftmn'  GttttU. 
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Giovanni  Antonio  Bazzi 

(HITHERTO  USUALLY  STYLBD  "SODOMA-J. 

THE    MAN    AND    THE    PAINTER.    1477—1549. 

A    STUDY. 

By  R.   B.   HOBABT   OUST. 

Wit*  immtnmt  !tttatr»lt<»t         Dtmy  Sw         Iif.  WI. 

-  tUxil  ttU  k  mosl  charinlsR  MtUt.    the  Inwr  Buii  m  Mr.  Cu*l  r*vMl«~ 
10  u»,  wM  *  cariou*  man  " — Sfttilur. 

"  To  tfaa  Mudent  of  EUizi  Ibe  valao  a(  the  vioiik  cao  hardlf  b«  ovCT-Mlimaltd." — 
Hy  Ntm$. 

•'  Pcnons  intErasicd  Jn  Italian  mi  will  read  ilie  boak  wiib  pleoiute.  and 
everybody  will  admiro  the  half-tone  illustntiian*.  which  are  cxcellcni  in  ibcm- 
*elm."~riwM. 


NEW  EDITION. 

The  English  Flower  Garden 
AND   HOME   GROUNDS. 

DESIGN    AND  ARRANGEHENT   SHEWN    BY    EXISTING    EXAMPLBS 
OF  GARDENS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN"  AND  IRELAND,  FOLLOWED  BY  A 
DESCRIPTION   OF  THB  PLANTS.  SHRUBS    AND   TREES   FROM   THB 
OPEN-AIR  GARDEN,  AND  THEIK  CULTURE  J 

By    W.    ROBINSON.  ' 

TSmth  EDmDH.     lOmtraiid  with  mai^  Emgrati^s  m  Ifoof.     Meiiun  Bm.     tjt.  lut. 


The  Law  Relating  to  the  Prevention 
Cruelty  to  Animals. 

AND    SOME    KINDRED    TOPICS. 
INCLUDING    THE    WILD    BIRDS    PKOrECTION    ACTS. 

By  PERCY  M.  BURTON. 

0(  Al  lUMt  Temple  viil  MiJl^iJ  Circuil,  Buniur'ULj'ii' ; 

Ud  QXTY  H.  QUUXUU  SOOTT, 
Of  cb«  IniHt  TcHiple  uti  SooA-Euuni  Circuit.  lUntuu-K-Laii. 

Ltrg*  CrvBm  8eo.       51.  6d.  ntl. 

"A  truM worthy BMlwefl  ordered  nunnal,  it  caoool  but  prove  welcome  10  IDuy 
nadan  tpecially  inl«te*ted  in  this  branch  of  the  law."— Tir  Scctman. 
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Truth  and  Falsehood  in  Religion. 

LECTURliS  DEUVEKED  AT  CAMBKIDCE  TO  UNDERGRADUATES 
IN  THE   LENT  TERM,   iy>6. 

By  WILUAH  RALPH  TSQU,  D.D., 
Vk*(  of  All  Salnu.  BnaladMn  Gu<l*iM ; 
rVMMr«4Xlfi('iCalltEa.<:amtiitdc«.*Mla<HatlrailColk(».Oit«M;  Hao.D.D  Abodoa. 

Cm««  6m.     31.  M.  M. 

^' Anytttiog  man  catculUMl  thta  ihM*  lactnrM  lo  aid  Ibe  clerelopment  of 
I  la  lb*  niliKis  of  lach  jroaae  nwo  mv  <lo  nol  know.  Hit  examinaiion  of  Ibe 
~a  ■OMotUla.  tli*  ptwmUIiod  of  ChriaiLuiiiy  as  a  natanit  culminalioD.  bi* 

at  of  RliKion  in  lli«  iodividiMd  ai  »  gtowtb  subject  lo  ne)l-<le9>ignod  Uwi.  and 

UidbctHsion  oalfaerebtioaof  Cbrlstincll)'  to  nttinrsf  tetanccitndiociMllx>tlon  are 
MCBtad  la  ■  Kholofly  and  RuMefly  nunner."— <tiMC<»  HtrM. 


F 

H  mi 

^H      "  A  vmsUy  interesling  hnmBii  docnmeiit.    .    .    .    We  need  not  trooble  to  prftite 
^^rban  S(r  Wallet  Scott  acd  Chailea  Dtckeoi  have  m  farrently  belauded." 

-Daily  Ttitgrtfh. 


A  Week  at  Waterloo  in    181 5. 

I.ADT   DB    LANOBT'S   NARRATITB. 

Atl    AOC^DMT  Of   KOW   BUS    tH'tMV   Klj«    HtIllB«Nl>.   OOLUNEL   HIR    n'I^LUU    H. 
OS   LAKCHY.    MOMTALLV   irOLXDaO   IK   TUB   UKEAT    HATTLC 

mik  PMegMirun  Psrtrailt  awl  atUr  /UaitnHJMi.     Sftmtt  Crenw  8eio      Ci    luf . 


Researches 


m 


Sinai. 


iProfeseor  W.  H.  PLINDBRS  PBTRIB,  D.O.L.,  LL.D..  F.IUS., 

R.iniftJ*  IVnfauDi  o*  EKjrj*&bt;»,  Uiiivciiiii/  Call^c.  London. 

With  Chapters  by  0.   T.   CURREILI(T,   M.A., 

01l4t[  ol  Ibe  iBpoMI  Oldi*  III  iSv  Vlcljiillf 
With  186  /nWUra/i^M  «iul  4  JV^^t.      ZJnHy  8m.      ail.  Ml. 

^  NaCMatt}',  u  well  m  inclination,  drew  Mi.  Flindcri  Pelrie'*  party  laM  winter 
Ota  Ibe  witderneu  of  Sinai      ,     .  Thai  h«  has  been  ricbly  rewarded,  not  merely 

(be  more  accurate  eiamlnailon  oi  old   bodi,  but    by  nev  and  unexpected 
.,  ia  ctonily  allMted  by  ibe  pr«acnt  baiKboaie  volume."— TAt  Smtttniui. 


THE 


Autobiography  of  Samuel  Smiles,  LL.D. 


BtUMd    by    THOMAS    B£AOEAT. 

AuttK*olilj?"l.llrcl  Sir  John  V-mWi." 
wax  FarlrMi.  Dmy  Vtw  IJJ  M. 
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THE  THREE  DORSET  CAPTAINS  AT  TRAFALGAR 

The  Life  and   Letters  of 
Thomas    Masterman    Hardy, 


Willi    M>HS   ACCOCHI  Of   lltS  COMRADIK. 

CHARLES    BULLEN    akd    HENRY    DIGBV. 


By  A.   M.   BROADLBT  and   R. 


O.    BARTBLOT, 

Dtmyivo        iji.  ad. 


H.A. 


Western  Culture  in  Eastern  Lands. 

A   Ct)Ml>AKISON   OP   THE   METHODS   ADOPTED   UY   ENGLAND  AND 
RUSSIA    IN   THE   MIDDLE   EAST. 

Br   A&UINIUS    VAUBitRY,    O.V.O.. 

Autboi  of  "  Tiaitli  la  Conlnl  Mu."  "  Htiucy  at  Bokbm."  «« 
Mtdtam  &W.      111.  Ml 

■'  It  )i  alwKfS  »  pleuur«  lo  ntd  uiyttiing  publiili«d  bv  Proiesior  Vsmbcry.  and 
ll  U  moni  eapecully  lo  whea  he  desk  witb  Itie  pekt  prODlcDU  of  ibe  Influenco  ol 
KuniD*  upou  Alia,  anil  of  ibo  pouibUitks  □(  Atiailc  ^vdopmcnl.  upoa  whicb  bla 
knowicdite  and  eipeiicoce  «ico:d  Ihoie  Qfany  llvlaij  writs',  — UorniHf  Ptu. 


The  Sevenfold  Gifts. 


INSTRUCTIONS    AND    fRAYERS    FOR    THE    USE   OF   CANDIDATES 
EOK   CONFIRMATION, 

By  Miss  U.  WOLSBLBY-LBWIS. 

ttma.     21.  M.  v(. 

"  W*  btva  uihlafE  bnt  pitiM  for  tbl*  little  ««rk.  It  U  wriiiMi  In  a  waf  uhicb 
pnMi  llw  wtlUr's  liiiowledca  of  and  trmpaihy  with  young  people,  and  it  ii 
COOHIMndBbly  fra«  Ircnn  the  technical  phTa*Mlo|;y  which  cri«pa  into  mcni  booki  of 
lbs  kind,  to  tbe  conlusion  of  youthful  readere.  IOmvk  alt,  it  ii  ime  and  deep  io  all 
ll*  tMCblns*  "— T*/  CkiLHk  limn. 


•  Peasant  Life  in  the  Holy  Land. 

Br  the  B«7.   0.  T.   WILSON.  M.A.,  OxoQ.,   F.B.a.S., 

Vluc  o(  Tollaoil  Vty.  Iiio  of  Wt(li1. 
With  lOmtlnUien      Dimy  Gni.     lu.  wl. 

"  Pall  of  wtiU  i»  new  and  caonoi  Call  to  be  oJ  genenl  Inicrcst,  It  is  cauiiAlly 
llluitmed  and  ougbt  to  take  a  permaneoi  place  in  ibc  literature  dealing  with  the 
Holy  \.MaA:—Ahttitm  Ftu  Ihm 

"A  iIimIv  and  valuable  coat  ri  but  ion.  Par  ibc  Biblical  ttudent  the  work  Is 
■iom-bouto  ol  awful  lllauntion,  -  .  Ibore  us  many  tbiagt  which  will  be  new 
mOM,"— r«/CAntJMii  WtU. 
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The   Battle  of  Wavre  and   Grouchy's 
Retreat. 

K  STUDV  OF  AN  OUSCURE  PART  OF  THE  WATERI,00  CAMPAIGN. 
By  W.  HTDB   BIBLLY.  R.B. 

With  ilift  aid  Fians.  Dtmy  SiW.  Si   ntl 


Mast  and   Sail   in   Europe  and  Asia. 

By   H.   WARINGTOH   SMTTH, 

riilMWIj   Uiii«  Dcfvnmtni.  TwiivmI.    Aiiihor  <d    '  Kn  Vcuiln  SMm ." 

ll'fU  uawroM  JltuOrttioMt  bf  iJn  AUTHoa.        MtMum  8ik>.        3ti.  nri- 

*Ht    Wirinigtoo  Stn; lli  hak  (;lv«n  u*  In  iblsaxhwiMlva  work  m  comp^odiuiii  of 
Itiitotical  and  inlrinaic  calao     ...     a  toluitw  U  otxm  handy,  instruclii'e, 
lire.     ...     To  ilie  Mudcol  ll  b  inialnable,  ad  lo  ibe  rtoder  a  mine 
I  JDsiniciian  "-  Thi  VikA'mm. 


LECTURES    DEUVERED    AMD    PUBLISHED    UNDER    THE 
AUTHOKITY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON 


>blems  in  Animal 

Metabolism. 

)r   J-   B.  IiBATBBB. 

r  OB  nHk>lc«7  in  ilH  UvliHl  ScbMl  o( 


OM^tH. 


7<.  U.  wr. 


Chemistry 
of  the  Albumens. 

'  I.  a.  SOHBTVHB,  D.80.  (LonilX 

piu>.  a>«ipsi8i. 

Uaunc  in  nr^iolocJr*!  Cbnnltinr  ■<> 
llfilrmllT  CoOftt.  LoaAm. 

nt  OuTHHi.      !><■•/  Sw.      7).  W,  lur 


THE 

Morphology  of  Normal 
t  and  Pathological  Blood. 

By  O.  A.  BUOKKASTBB.  M.A., 

D.M.  (OxfOnU. 

t.«cl<ir«  OB  rhviioIeK)  in  S*.  CtMiro'i  HotpiU) 

Medlul  Seboat. 

IKVA  f  n«n«fMt.    Dtmx9*».    101.  M.  ml. 

"  Qoa  ol  iha  qmi  iiiipc«W)t  oxiirlbinlaot  in 
iho  tiMtiluM  or  IK  lublaot  iBm  Iiu  (pptMrnl 
■fibiii  necoi  rain.  It  te  liU  c(  atm  Md 
•iiQiMiv*  hwl*  wbjeb  110  fcMDUfte  pnctictMi#r 
«4  nwdletno  e*n  tlloKl  w  ntclrci.  ~Jfr4K<J 


-M- 


The    Africander    Land. 

By    AKOHIBAIJ)   R.    OOLQUHOnN. 

AMkur  ol  "Ttw  UiMMv  c4  ihr  I'Mlfw,"  "OtNi'.  Aiimici."  fee 

K  Mk  1  Jf4Vi.    JV(ri«m  »M.     16s.  MM. 
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Lectures   on    British    Colonization  and 
Empire,    1600 — 1783. 

By  F.   A.    XIRKPATRIOE.   M.A., 

Uf  Noholu  ol  TnnliT  C»llc|w.  Cinibddcc. 

Ciww*  8110.      u,  a. 

Tbls  in  a  Mrin  of  Leciurai,  sultabt*  fof  ddlv«rr  "lih  taniero  dldw.  pnbliahad 
Cor  the  t>fa«cuo  ai  Ihe  Kmpini  Thar  dwoibv  tba  growlh.  fmra  Iho  Mrliotc  limw, 
oiour  Culoolnl  Dnmlnion* 


Empire    Buil<Iers. 

B7  tlie  Rev.  W.  K.   STRIDB, 

01  &tt*n  CulltK*.  Olivet,  tie 
Cranm  Be*,      zl.  <U. 


U.A., 


r  l«clures.  p«rall«l  to  the  above.  dMlins  wiib  ib«  meo  wbote  exeriioni 
h»«asi)Boui  naiionft]  li«iiiiige  wbal  it  U      From  Alfred  lhe(.ireai  lo  J>n]«a  Cook,  J 
fttl  tjrpet  of  MfMiuoui  life  and  succeuful  offon.  fuid  »  place  In  ihcac  paKM. 


Noteworthy  Families— (Science). 

AN    INDEX  TO  KINSHIPS   IN   NEAR   DEGKEES   BbTWEEN   PERSONS 
WHOSE  ACHIEVIiMKNTS   ARE   HONOURABLE.  AND  HAVE  ■ 

BEEN  PUBLICLY  RECORDED.  ^ 

By   FRANCIS  OALTON,   D.O.L.,   Hon.  D.So.  (Oamb.).  F.R,&, 
and   BDOAR  SOHUSTBR, 


From  December  to  December. 

THP.    DAY  noOK  OP  MELISaNDB. 
Cr^am  8va      51  «>(. 

"A  new  day-book,  from  Deoembar  10  I>ec«mb«r.  bad  juii  beeci  added  lo  the 
Dumber  of  day-book*  whicb  hav«  Utterly  been  ibo  lailiioD.  Il  is  uHllen  by  k 
womaD.  and  contnlniDfi  in  pro*e  wk)  vene  ber  refleclioiu  on  life  aad  love  and 
r«tlKioti'  T*'  >ORie  |)m>plc  tU«  urark  will  appeal  very  itrocigly."— H'niBniirr 
G«ntu. 

•■  Sb«  bos  tbe  oift  ol  MprMKlas  ber  thonRhi*  and  locllnKs  witb  clearnea  and 
precuiod,  M  that  ihe  work  it  fm  from   myMlcliini  and  ifltafation.    The  lone  oil  . 
tbronf^  U  deeply  religious/"— tif/tiinr  H'orU, 

"  This  potpourri  of  liicple  and  rebned  odouit.'  — GUii. 


The  Hatzfeldt  Letters. 

[LETTERS  OF  COUNT  PAUL  HATZFELDT  TO  HIS  WIFE.  WRITTEN 
[from    the    head-quarters    of  the   king   of   PRUSSIA.  1870-71. 

Translated  from  the  Freooh  by  J.  L.  BASBFORD,  H.A. 

WM  /JhilMrwu.       Dtmy  Sb».     151.  M(. 


Cloud   Studies. 

I  Br   ARTHCTB    W.    CLA7DBN. 

tl'ilJt  Cx  Futt-fwt  lUmUralimt.    Sfoirrt  Dimy  Sw.     i».  Ktl. 

"  Conuini  much  (he  bmt  phoiogiaphy  o(  clonda  wc  have  leen." — TAf  Oniteek, 
"  A  book  intocevtiajt  alike  i«  ibe  meieorolog;!!!  uad  tbe  landtcnpe  anisi.  and  it  la 
'  xme  in  which  [b«  InUllifeDt  man  ia  ibo  street  may  hIio  have  a  p>ri.     Written  in  a 

safficieailv   popular  style  to  cngaxe  Ihe  ailcntlon  o(  all  intolKgeni    poopic  who. 

occasi-^nally  at  Icaai.  cs*t  ibdr  *f*»  ikyvititdt  la  vtaw  til*  inytteiy  aod  MUily  of 

cloodUnd." — '1*4  Stolimwi. 


UR  A.    B.    HALLAM 
-mii 

h  -  Road  of  Empire. 

DVCTIOSS  IN  COI^UR  OF  «r 
'ATBR- COLOUR     DRAWIKCS     AND 
XUUBHOltS  l^N  AKD  INK  SKKTCIIXS 
MADK  IS  INDIA 

■t.s.H,  tHi  ruHcii*  or  v*i.». 
ll'tfit47C>*Hn>tJ*Ialn.  MaHimIih.  tu.  ■>( 
tWia  t.ui>iHdEdllionualK|sp*F(iral£i>>.BiV, 
"A  book  wWeb  ibouM  «t(rtcl  muiywtie  haio 
l«>  oppaniuiRjf  m  *U(  Indt*.  and  wUch  wUI  bo 
[a  pIcaMM  rvoUndit  of  In  KaiM*  (a  Ibetp  laho 
TcdoiKm:  (wMr.MiuuiBuiiiuldinclH 
-leutiDUt  ■ndpleiun>4iM,<ii)iidih«ni«odiiCM 
I  ttia Bnpifptrt  drwiin  vmb hb  Miulikil] 4n4 
■rfllj,"— riput 
"A   booh    bewiUsl    U  vrcn    »l«i<ire    lOil 
■•—tMlj  Cknmk:* 


MURRAY'S   BOOKS. 

On  the 

Old  Road  through  France 

to  Florence. 

RBPHODUCTtON'S  IN  COLOUR  Of  «> 
WATBR-COLOUB   SKBTCHXS. 

With  Taxt  by  B.  W.    HBVIK80K 
and  MONTOOMBSY  OARUICBABL. 

Skyvp  Luiiiux, 


A  Short    Day's  Work. 

ORIGINAL  VEKSES.   TRANSLATIONS   FROM    HE1NI£.   AND 
PROSK    KSSAVS 

B7  MONICA    PBVBRIL  TtmNBUXiL. 

Na«  AMD   INLAaOaD   BIMIIOH. 

U/dMf  f l/ivi  •iirf  »  Perf>4il  la  PkMfMmat  a)  tki  Ainiioa .     Crvwi  Dm.    51 . 
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HEW  AND  CHEAPER   EOTTION  OP 

The  Works  of  Mrs.   Bishop 

(MIm  ISABELLA  BIRD} 

KOftSA    AKO   HBR    NBKtHBOUHS.      }•   ari  It  V«lnHB  im  0*n. 
THB  HAWAIIAN  ARCHIPELAGO.         1         UNBSATBN  TKACKS  IM  JAPAM. 

Wtik  MMWfmii  M*ft  ami  liitMrtHmt 

Memoirs  of 

General  Sir  Henrj'  Dermot  Daly, 
G.C.B.  C.I.E., 

•CIHVTIMI  OOWMMMR    or  CKMT1IAL   IKIIU   mOftU.    rOLtTKU.   UaCTAWT  I 
WXHTBIH   VALWA,   dc.,  4c 

Br   Mftjor    B.    DAL7. 


Transvaal  Problems : 

80UK    NOTHS    ON    CURKKNT    POLITICS 
B7    UONBL    PHILLIPS. 

'  A  notl  cAodid  ud  yel  *]nnp<ubeik  aiiTwy,  terupulousljr  inodtme  lo 

I  Sm)  tm  iDVf.trRl  will)  wi  optlmltm  whlcb  ta  all  the  mora  elloctii'e.  io  tbat  i1  b  m 

ftM  from  rhetoric     I'or  nay  Ptofnatiw  poliiicUn  tboM  cbaplen  will  be  iavalonbte. 

Ur.  Pbllllp*  Mm  nuiim  cleailj  vhai  nuny  welt-nwuiiag  people  arc  ap«  to  mlH."— 

rJk«  7iM«). 


The  Empire  and  the  Century. 

(Kli:S  OK  ESSAYS  ON  IMI'liiaAL  PKOllLEMS  AND  POSSIBILITIES 
BV  PIPTY  WRITERS.  EMINENT  IN  LETTEICS.  COMMERCE.  POLITICS 

AND    ACTION, 

Bdlted  with  an  IniroduoUon  by  OHARLBS  STDNBY  OOLDUAN 
Poem  by  RUDYAAD  KIPLINO  e&tltled"The  HerlUt«e." 

WMjUafi.     tftd'MI  SW,     IX.  Ml 
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The  Life  of  Lieut -General  the  Hon. 
Sir  Andrew  Clarke,  G.CM.G.,  C.B.,  CLE. 

COLONEL   COMMANDANT  OF   ROYAL    RNGINEERS. 

Bdited  by  Oolonel  R.  B.  VBTOB,  O.B. 

With  a  PreOu)*  by  Oolonol  Sir  O.  8.  OLARKB.  K-O-lCa.. 

Lais  GDitnHC  ol  Vdlortt. 

Wuh  Mtf*  *»i  lUuttntti'ns     Dtmji  8w.    ijf.  att. 


A  Pietist  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars  and  After 

THE    LIFE    OF    THE    COUNTESS    REDEN. 

FROM  DIARIES.  LETTERS.  ETC.,  HITHERTO  UNfUOLISHEO. 

By  BLBONOREt  PRINCBSS  RBUSS, 

Autborised  TranHlaUoD  by  MrsCaARLBS  BD  W  ABD  B  ARBBTT- 

I.BNNARD  and  U.  W.  HOPBR. 

With  an  Introduotory  Not«  by  ROBBRT  S.  RAIT. 

tCiM  PortraiU  and  «iJWr  /UaiMfiMt.      Dm)  Sw.      ijt.  Mr. 
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A  ilBLBCTlON  OP  OFFICIAL  QOCUUEKTS 
DKALINC  WITH  ITS  HtSTOKV. 

■dltad  by 
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K  Irifaitu  "— Ti>  SMfMM* 
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CanOD  el  WounttMcc  /tbbttf, 
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The  Works  of  Lord   Byron, 

A     MKW     TfXT,      WITH      MAMV     MIIUHKIO     CNl>(JBI.ISHeO     AI>UITIO)'S. 

BdlMd   by 
BRNBST    B.    COLBRIOOa    ftud   BOWLAHD    8.    PROTHBBO.    U.V.O. 
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fM  lh«  ftm  lime  is  1904.     Lvge  Crown  bvo.    61. 


The  i^oetical  Works  of 
Lord    Byron. 

-niU  ONLV  COMI'I.KTKANOCOI^KIttllT 
TUXT  IS  ONE  VOI.UUa 


The    Confessions    of 
Lord    Byron. 

A      COLLECTION      OF      HIS      PKIVATK 
Ul-tMONS  or  MKM  AMD  iiV  UATTUKii 


Bdit«d.  With    ui    iDtroductton.   by 
BUraST   BARTUST    COLBfUOOB. 


ArrftottMi  by 
W.   A.   LBW18  BBTTANY. 


Popular   Editions  of 
M  r.    M  urray's    Standard    Works. 

Lat)^  Cr^un  Sm.         u.  64.  Ml  awA  V«lami. 


WORKS    OP   TUB    LATS    DBAN    STANLBIY. 
CHRISTIAN    INSTITUTIONS     E.)uy«  on  Kccl.-»m>ticji!  SubJecM. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  JEWISH  CHURCH 
FROM  ABRAHAM  TO  THE  CHRISTIAN  ERA.  Wiih  J^.(tMii. 
Ma.p«  and  Fluii.    j  Volt, 

ComflrttLittt/Hu  VaUmit  in  UU  Stnn  teUi  tt  lem  fvii  /rei  i>m  tf flatten 
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LATEST     VOLUMES 


Earthquakes. 

tN    TIIX    LIGHT    or    THB    NEW 

SKrsuoLocy. 
■y  ouuiaKcn  BDWABC  DDTTOV. 

M*j«  m  lb*  Uniwd  Rial**'  AiviT. 


Infection    and 

Immunity. 

B7  QBOROB  S.  STURHBBRO.  ILD.. 

SurvKii-Cenef  aJ  t<i  Ilia  U.S  ArnT. 
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Wisdom  of  the  East  Series. 

t6a«,  frtu   II    aik  nit,  in  ilaik  liwf  fmrtfUnt  (A*  >#»(  (no  toitmsf 

THE  TEACHINGS  OP  ZOROASTER  AND  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OP 
THE  PARSI  RELIGION.  Ktcm  ihe  Zf^id  Avesn,  TraniilaiKl  »iili 
IniToduciioa  by  L>h.  g.  A  KAr\Di.\.  Lccluier  Umrwnly  College.  London. 
31.  atx 

THE  AWAKENING  OF  THE  SOUL.  From  the  AraUc  of  Ibm  TarML.- 
Trma>latD(l  wilfa  Inlicciuclion  by  Pacl   Bri>nkui,  Pb.D.      :i.  6d.  net. 

THE  DUTIES  OF  THE  HEART.  Br  Rasiu  Backyx.  Trantlaied  froni  th« 
Hobfew  with  IntrodactioD  by  EuwiKCot.UK».IIolherHebtii!w  Scholar,  U.CL. 

THE  SAVINGS  OP  LAO  Tzb.  From  ih«  Chinese.  TnnslMcd  wilh 
loiroductjon  by  I.toiiiL  Gilr«,  of  the  IlrltUh  Museum, 

THE  RELIGION  OF    THE    KORAN.      With  Introduction  by  Xriud*  N. 

WotLxslON,  C.l.li, 

WOMEN  AND  WISDOM  OF  JAPAN.     With  ImroctuclloQ  by  S  Takauiii. 

THE    CLASSICS    OF    CONFUCIUS. 

1— Thk  Book  or  Hisionv  iShu-Kimo). 
11  — Tkk  iioox  OP  Cues  (Shi-Kin6),     By  L.  CitUiMIB-BimG. 

THE  ROSE  GARDEN  OF  SA'DI.  SotKied  nod  Rendered  from  the  Pcniait 
with  iDtToducliaa  b^  L   C<t*NUKii-IHv.vr,, 

THE  INSTRUCTIONS  OF  PTAH-HOTEP  «xid  tlw  INSTRUCTIONS 
OP  KE  GEMNI:  Tlic  0)d««l  Itonk>  >n  the  World  Prom  the  Kcyptiftn. 
TrantJaied  wkih  tniroductlon  by  Batti^cohiib  G.  Gdhh. 

THE  WISDOM  OF  ISRAEL.  Ilelng  tlxlracii  (loni  the  Itabylonlon  Tklmud 
tcni  Uidnub  Kabboili  l-'rom  the  Ainmatc.  TranxUicd  with  Introduction  by 
EnwiM  CoLLi»*. 

UUSINGS  OF  A  CHINESE  MYSTIC  Selections  (ram  ibe  Philosophy 
(rf  ChuanK  Tia.  With  an  Iniruluclioa  by  Liomil  Git-n,  M.A.  (Oxon), 
Aaal»lani  at  Ihe  British  Museum,     ii.  <nt. 

THE  WAY  OF  THE  BUDDHA.  By  fiKKUEHt  Bat.he-i.  M  R  A.S  ,  Aatbor 
of-'Theldealioiiho  Eiw,"  "The  Idea  ofGodanct  the  Moral  S«ii*e."«lc.  u.nel. 

[JuU  e»l. 

SA'DI'S  SCROLL  OP  WISDOM.  By  Shaikm  Sam.  With  in  Inlrodacdon 
by  Arthdr  N    Wcu.a*to?i.  C.l  P..     ii   art.  '^{Jaitent. 
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A    History   of  South   America. 

1854—1904. 

By  OHARLBS   BDUOND    AEBRS. 


A    CHEAP    EDITION    OF 

Dr.    Smiles'    Works. 


THE    HUGUENOTS. 

HEN  OF  INVEHriON  AND  INDUSTRV. 

LIFE  OF  ROBERT  DICK. 

TUB  LII'B  of  «  SCOTCH  NATURALIST 


THRIFT. 
DUTY. 

CKARACTSR. 

SELH-HEUP.     iMu  in  Rdttlm  to  Psprt 
CoiHi.  11.  WM 

LIVES   OF  THE   ENGINIiERS,       3  VdU. 

VHRMUYDSN.    MVDDLETON.    PBRRY.    JAMBS    BRINDLBY-Euljr  EafiaMri. 

SMRATON   AND    RRNNIE-K>i«aiu«.  LightbouM.  ud  Brid(ai. 

METCALFE    AND    TELFORD— Hiiloty  of  RmdL 

BOULTON    AND    WATT-Tlie  SlMm  Eiifine. 

GEORGE  AND  ROBERT  STEPHENSON-Tbe  LoeODoUte. 


School : 


A    MONTHLY     RECORD    OF    EDUCATIONAL    THOUGHT    AND 

PROGRESS 

Bmt«d    b7    B.    B.    LATTIMBB,    M.A. 

Dtmy  4fo.    bi.  Mtf, 

CONTESTS.       Ha.  54.       JANMBV. 

Ajirlciillaral  Eduuilioii  in  Inland.    By 
j   C   Mkdd.  M.A. 

Bngtiih    UlM&lura    in    lh«    Secondary 


Pncdoe  and  pMcapt. 
TtM   lUflatrUlon   Puula. 
CaOLtn\.Bi.  M.A 


By  R.    F. 

Br 


The  Supply  of  Books  in  Schools. 

G.  H.  CLAiiiii.  MA. 
Tlie  Pnbtic  Library  and  the  School. 
Boys    al    Pouitocn.     By    H      Rowpak 

SwiTit.  M  A 
School  Fhykiciftii*  and  School  Sanatoria 

By  Dh  V 
School  t  deals 
The  Book  and  lis  Writer  —The  Varsity 

(rom  Within 
OurSchooli  -XII.  ChotienbamCoHfc*. 

With  Itluslrwinn 


BINDING  CASES  now  ready. 


School.     ByC  W.  Ebmuwos,  M  A.. 

B.Sc 
Unconteational  Lcasons  in  UaihcmaiJcs, 

Graphs      By    E     M      1,«nolkv, 

MA 
Correspondence 

Review:-- 

A  Cninniutr  of  iht  Ortun  I.aa(iuf  r. 

Mioor  NoiloM. 
Books  Received. 

l>rio»  II.  tf.  Ml 
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THE    LATEST   SIX-SHILLING    NOVELS. 
Abbots    Verney. 

By  HleB    R.    HAOAOLAT'. 


^HtliMauipHl<(ocBian«rifb,lw«pbnw.    Thetuok  olllnUka  lliinuk."— Sii«nMn, 


Periwinkle. 

By  HlsB  LILT    GRAlfT   DUFF. 


Saldwfaw 


olttai 


I  wM(b  uadli 


n 


Iflttmitnt  let  iu  iinlimiil  gf 


Tommy  it  lb*  ol*<r«nu  of  tb* 
■     ih  I 


both  >Ki<l(M  Mi  Mmihiv.  .   .    .    KlM  Onnt  DaffUc—mMi ..  _ 

BUT  clBvtf  tlafMiMMIaMlii  Ih*  bMli.  and  mn  It  te  imMii  bui  tliu  hHh  iiHt  HvM  fliHir  «<  an 
~  uvmUeiu)  Ml  piriKUT  nMunl  UM  contiMD'  HP*,  Ili«  iiMCl  iroulil  tav«  Wan  monh  iMSmtl, 
Itavsnh  r«Mlns.    PcHmnkk  hcncK  la  umiukUyclcTn  wd  iniT  tubtl*  ttadr-"— 

mumimlit  HaMttK  , 

Rezanov. 

Bj  Hn.  QBBTRUDB    ATBARTON. 

"Ho.  Albania  luilound  InlbtbMOTTur  Incounti;  >  lcvc»^.ir  •mnhvlobonnksdwiililb* 


■■MM  la*>  tlMiiB  ol  Anisnf  uul  CInpatia  ot  ihu  dI  HiIoiu  and  AMitil.    Onl  ef  ihlt  *imt.  nlllns 
t  M  Imt  akl.lifi  hlfkMi  |i>fi>  «f  imwiinaiinn  *nd  (ntotloiul  imithi.  ■!»  kM  mad*  ■  noni  irf  ciirHcdIiuo 


uid  btauii. 


I4B0T '  It.  uKboul  dcubl.  a  ciol  uorK  tit  ul 


A  (eiii*lL*blc  uowl."— 


The  Adventures  of  Commander  McTurk. 


Br   O.    J.    CUTOLIFFB   HTNB, 

Aistbet  ol  '-  Cjptain  Kelll*." 


~Kr.  CttlciUI*  Hnw  bu  •  •IMd  loiMliiMlon  tnd  a  pteliinMii(  ran 
■  itMl>eSb.-~riuSfHA» 


"lib a  nilUiian>«liiibooV-"— r'l  ri>te>(. 
'Ourn  si  lb*  PKal^limadx  *iiltfiainlng  w  v 


.     .    il*MiBM  ud 
t-ds^  ihal  ficllon  hi)  fiitni  M."— fffnMitf Ian  PMT. 

Suzanne. 

By    lUsB   V.    HAWTRBT. 

A  Bork  Bhlcfe  nakx  ui  lurtj  tirnlv  with  plciiun,     ...    A  baaDtllul  ten  Iu  it* 
ilticMaMoa.  U>  MbibHIdD  «f  sbaDUMr,  aD<  doielepniEni  (4  tlniuntiuie* ;  in  IHdnmalk 
,  piHnrMqataawL,  and  pKifouod  himiaiillY."— 7JI(  W^rU, 
Jfln  HkHlnT  bu  aGhm*d  an  iiodDubinl  mcett.    .  mally  mnarlable  book  "— rJM 

The    Spoils    of   Victory. 

By  B.   PAUL  NBUMAM. 

Aalbor  ol"TbB  Gnauic»»of  l-Miolj  Poitttb." 

■■  Mr.  K«aiaaB  bai  Kfrta  hU  i**tmn  a  nniiilatljr  pHitmiIng  and  *nn|>i>Mlc  UthIt  c4  ihf 
Unran  lamMniDtai."-7k<  S<«iiMMa. 

"  l<  ia  not  oOtn  (tMI  (b*  indnl  torititac  hi*  Ibe  cood  IBniUw  lo  tome  ten**  lucb  an  coOnly 
EBIbrjJtiof  rtt€y"-^DtuJu  A4Ttrtii^, 

A  BBNEDICK    IN   ARCADY.    By 

IUlmvili.  Svici.'m.  Anibot  of  "  Kad  a' 
ib«  Pawl.''  "  A  Man  «( tbe  Uoari.-  cN. 

THE  PACE  OF  CLAY.    By  Hn«ACs 

A  V4CHILL  SacoBO  Kditiow.  Auihor  <i( 
'TbB  Hin."  "  BrMlMn,"  "Plneb  id  Pn*. 
pttli7,"  Me 


THE    HATANBB.      By    Annvit 

EiMia. 

JACK     DERRINGER.      Bjr     Oasil 

I.L->Bor-t.    Auibot   of   "  Round    ibe    Hem 
Bafon  lbs  Mui." 
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Thh  Paftr  EittiM      WtOt  PIUMpwnirt  PmtliifiMt 
Fff.  8»#.    /■  Umf  UMJitr,  ti.  Cd.  mit:  Limf  CtoUi.  v.  uti 

THE    BIBLE    IH   SPAIN.      I     THB   CVPSIBS   OF   SPAIN.      |     ROMANY    RYB. 
LAVSNGRO.        I        WILD   WALES. 


ROMANO  LAVO   LIL)  or,  Tbe  Word  Book  of  the  Gypty  LuffwiEe. 

Ldrjv  Croan  Sw.     6l 

Tbi*  book  bu  been  out  of  print  lot  raany  t«br(,  but  tbe  rwived  laicmt  m 
Bonvrfi  writings  bM  called  lor  >  rcptini. 


Word  Pictures  in  Rhyme 

(CAdSERIES   RIMEHS). 

A  nHET  FKE.SCH  BOOK  FOB  BKtllMN'KKS 

Br  Hn.  s.  a  8OTD 

Lata  iMiiKIM  In  llsdan  L^moHn  uhI 

Onl  F.iBDdDM  to  PrMKh  (or  ibB  CMISttTMa 

Id  Niul. 

IfUJt  rmu«hiMa*i       Cum  Ua.      >■.  W. 


Geometry. 


AN    BLKHEKTARy   TttRATISK  ON    TH8 
TMKORY   AND    PRACTICE   OF    EUCLID. 

RRVIBKO     EDITION. 

8t    8.    O.    AHDBSW.    BLA., 

HadmuMr  «(  iba  WhllfUl  Ccunour  School, 

CrDrdoB. 

Wit*  IN*(T*<«.      f"f  Stc.      u. 

u  (tMnOH.  Miin  Mainn.  iq  prRU*mit  rn* 

THK  t.>K  ur  tsACHiai      u.  6X. 


Exercises  in  Physics. 

ROE  TMK    USK    OF    SCHOOLS 

Br   J.   H.   LHOHARD.  B^e.  (Lrond,), 

ud  W.  H.  SALMON.   B.A.(CMabJ. 

BAc.(I.o(id.ll 

4H  ■Brtiim.  wiia  *■><*¥■■,  ii  ruaLiMtao  aoK 
THI  uia  or  laMBit*. 


Selections  from 
Thucytiides.  Book  VI. 

Bdllvd.  with  Vooaboljary  and  HoMO. 

br  PBBOV   UltB. 

Aufeoini  Laciunr  lo  C,nrli  m  Um  (,'Biv«nlli 

Colkc*.  CMdia. 

II.  M. 


Historical  Study  of  the 
Mother  Tongue. 

AN   INTRODITCTION  Itl  PIIII^LOCICAI. 

KKTIIOD^ 

B7  BWIIIT  OBOIX.  WYU).  BXIU.. 

01  C«vu>  Ctetwi  Collani 
rrofewer  of  th*  KD(liib  LwuiM  la  ibr 
UniwiiiT  of  Livaipeol ;  Spccutl  liupccut, 
nndM'  til*  SoottMi  BduntloB  Divmrnaot,  » 
the  TMebUf  •)(  ItHiMilo*.  In  tan  TMnlM 
CoQtfM  anf  Local  Caan>UI«f  of  SeMlud^ 


The  Place  of  the  Mother 

Tongue    in    National 

Education. 

Br    H.    O.    WTZJ),    B.XdH.. 

0(  C«pu  Chclui  CollBca: 

Ptefguot  ol  tlig  EmIUIi  LaucMC*  III  Aa 

t'nlvanlij  of  Uvwpeol. 

Dtmj  Mk      ■>- 


■uvia,  MM  A  WjtnsiinuT.  Www.  wtMM  >«»t.  ■.(:. 


THK 


QUARTEKLY    EEYIEW. 


JVb.  410.^IANUARy,  t99T. 


> 


trt.  r.-IMrERIAL  rNITT  AND  THE  COLONIAL  CON- 
FERENCE. 

1.  TVie  Empire  and  thr  Century.  By  variou*  writci-a, 
London:  Murray,  IDOf). 

2.  Studies  in  Colonial  Xationatuim.  By  Ricbanl  J«bb. 
London :  Aruold,  1905. 

3.  Imperial  Organitialion.  A  pa|)t^^  rem!  bofort!  the  Hoyal 
Colonial  Institute.  April  U,  iiK)j.  By  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock,  Bart, 

A.  Der  britische  Impcrialianwa.    By  IIoiDrtch  xxxitit  Prlnz 

Roiws  j.  L     Bwrlin  :  niiriiig,  1005. 
G.  Imperialimn :  a  Study.    By  J.  A.  HolMon.     London : 

Confitable,  1005. 
0.  La  Conntihition  Juridigue  de  CEmpire  Coloniale  Urilan- 

nique.     By  H.  Spoyor.     Paris  :  BotiHiH-uii,  19(10, 

7.  li'l'nion  Ilritannique.  By  Paul  Uoudeuii.  Puri?i ; 
KouMeau,  1900. 

8.  Jiriliak  ImperiaJi»m  «)»/  Comiiirrciat  ProHfxrtty.  By 
Victor  IWrard.  Truu^liitod  liy  fl.  AV.  Fonkott.  London  : 
l<nni;maiut,  IfMJO. 

S,  Alejeander  Hamilton:   an    Esaay  on  American   Union. 

By  F.  S.  Oliver.     I^ontloii  i  CoiwtAbk-,  190(J. 
10,  Correajiondmce  relating  to  th«  future  Organisation  of 

Colonial  Conferenreg,  prettcntvd  to  both  Iloiuea  of  Par- 

liament  by  cofnmand  of  Hi»  Majesty.    {Cd.  2785.)  1905. 

Corrcapondence  rvlating  to  «  proposed  Conference  in  1907. 

(Cd.  ■z'in^.)    \\m. 

TirK  British  nation  in  perhap-s  ttomewhnt  wenry  just  now 
of  Hpoc-chcfl  and  writing  nbout  tlie  liritiflh  Empire.  The 
more  fustidloiifl  and  dolicnte-miuded  mm,  fatigued  by 
nulogieA  not  always  in  the  boat,  and  often  in  the  worst  of 
VoL  2M,~S'a.  410.  b 


IMPERIAL    UNITY 


» 


ta^te.  may  be  inclined  to  turn  awajr  from  the  wl 
Hobject,  and  almost  to  share  Edward  Fitz^rald's 
for  the  days  wheo  England  was  s  self-contained  little 
nation.  Conaeiotuly  a  few,  and  ttnconsciously  a  lai^^ 
norober  go  beyond  weariness  of  Empire ;  ihcy  arc 
actively  opposed  to  it.  In  this  sense  writes  Mr  J.  Hob- 
M>Q.  to  wiMMe  well-reasoned  and  interesting  though 
depressed  and  depressing  book,  'Imperialism.*  wc  refer 
•t  the  bead  of  this  article.  In  his  view,  the  goT.-emment 
of  the  aatocrstjcally  ruled  part  of  the  Empire  ts  oormpt- 
ing  for  the  mlers  and  enen'atuig  for  the  governed,  and 
is  the  grastast  obetacle  in  tbe  way  of  federation  of  Uw 
VaiUsd  Kingdom  and  the  other  self-governing  States  in 
tbe  Empire.  Following  in  the  st^'ps  of  the  author  of  that 
remarlcnble  book.  'Civilisation  and  Decay,'  Mr  Hobson 
conteiidn  that  Empire  means  centralisation  of  wealtb 
and  i>ower  in  London,  decline  of  industry  and  defeat  of 
democracy  at  home,  exhaustion  of  energy  and  wealth  in 
the  remote  dominions  of  the  Crown,  the  rt»e  of  plutocracy, 
militarism,  bureaucracy,  and  tbe  ultimate  decay  and 
death  of  the  whole  Britannic  ctviliMition  and  that  of  the 
regions  on  which  it  is  parasitically  fastened. 

'  IniperiAlijuii '  (he  wys)  '  is  a  tlepravetl  choice  of  natii 
life,  Imposod  by  self-«oi>king  interests  wlucL  apiKnU  to 
inste  of  qoBOtitative  aoqutsitivenesa  and  of  forceful  domins' 
tion  mndTing  In  a  uation  from  early  ccuttiries  of  auimal 
Btmgi^  for  existence.  .  .  .  Ic  is  the  bocttiiig  sin  of  all 
soeecssful  States  ;  sad  its  penalty  is  unaltonihle  in  the  order 
of  Nature. 

Whether  tbe  choice  is  noble  or  depraved,  it  has  long 
ago  been  made.  Was  it  a  choice  at  all  ?  Given  our 
ohonictor  nud  history,  how  could  it  have  been  otherwise? 
At  what  point  in  their  history  could  tbe  English  have 
refosed  to  accept  Empire  ?  They  did  not  go  to  India  in 
order  to  conquer  it.  They  contjuered  India  bccjiuse  India 
WON  Iiidiii,  and  thuy  were  there  for  trade.  Even  Mr 
Hobson  pan  suggest  no  real  way  of  escape  from  our 
present  position  ;  ho  rjiu  but  moan  like  a  minor  prophet 
of  IfiraeL  Democracy,  spuiking  through  him  and  others, 
feels,  and  fci'ts  not  imjustly,  that  thu  iduaU  and  artivities 
which  vre  Himi  up,  fur  want  of  u  bettor  word,  ntt  '  Im- 
perialism '  are  on  the  whole  opposed  to  its  own.     But 
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^Bbt  and  dUciplmo  and  the  due  subordination  of  man  to 
^■B  in  a  cumtnon  great  world-enterprtfte  arc  as  Icft8t  us 
^fttd  words  to  write  on  odbm  banner  at*  liberty,  equality, 
nd  innjority.  Nor  la  there  reason,  especially  if  wo  are 
wiae  enough  to  diWde  our  provincial  authorities  and 
kc;ialAtion  from  the  Imperial,  why  aooial  reforms  nhould 
be  nuulo  impoMiblu  by  Imperial  extension.  Democratic 
pnremment  U  Ruitubit;  for  tbu  internal  affairs  of  small 
slAtes  which  can  bo  tncludod  in  empin^s.  Whether  it  can 
baodapted  to  the  requircmontK  of  world-stnt«»  as  hoturo- 
pneoas  as  ours  iti  a  question  which  await«i  solution.  In 
■ay  case  we  cannot  go  (>ack  or  rctrout ;  wo  mtut  fulfil  our 
destinies,  and  it  is  u^elats  to  8tand  lumcuting.  The  Knglinh 
nee  can  never  return  to  the  frcwh  childhood  mirrored  in 
tile  pages  of  Froiaaart  and  Chaueer.  uor  to  the  gny  and 
bresponsible  adolescence  of  Kli»ib<uhan  days.  It  is  now 
mature  and  has  to  bear  the  burden  of  ito  achievemcnta 
sod  follow  on  iUi  path,  coma  what  may.  In  everything 
(hero  is  a  balance  of  good  and  evil,  losm  and  gain ;  and  on 
the  whole  it  is  best  to  take  tliintfa  as  they  are,  with  their 
eonsequences,  which  will  be  what  they  will  be.  'Thus  ih 
it  willed  there  where  it*  power  to  do  That  which  in  willed.' 
It  is  idle  indeed  to  grieve  that  autumn  is  not  spring 
and  that  it  ^\'ill  bo  followed  by  winter.  With  truiitmit 
«och  as  these  we  must  bid  farewell  to  our  melancholy 
friend,  Mr  IIobBon,  to  whom  [>orlmps  not  even  the  late 
elections  will  bring  hope  and  jny,  and  pass  on  to  where 
ftsnd  more  cheerful  spectators  of  '  the  full,  eternal, 
mundane  spectacle.' 

Certainly,  whether  they  rejoice  or  whether  they  fear, 
those  whose  interest  lies  in  the  theatre  of  the  world  and 
Dot  in  that  of  reUgion  can  find  nothing  more  entrancing 
than  the  evolution  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  Empire. 
Carront  talk  and  writinn,  extravagant  and  poetical  as  it 
often  Is,  shows  ut  least  that  we  have  arrived  at  the  point 
of  eoQUcioUHnGMt  of  Empire  reached  by  the  Komans  in  tltc 
days  of  Horace  and  Virgil.  ThL>  oomiMiriiM>n  with  Konitui 
history  and  mystem  in  alwayB  iiiturt^Hting.  At  the  begin- 
ting  of  (ho  liecoud  Fuuic  War,  Kontnn  dominion  was, 
MTS  for  a  Mediterranouu  iitlund  or  two,  confined  within 
the  tranlers  of  Italy  and  not,  an  Hannibal  proved,  firmly 
planted  even  there.  Within  two  hunrlri>d  and  fifty  yearn 
from  the  end  of  that  war  the  Iktmun  Knipii'o  had  attained 
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to  il«  full  (jrciitneBS.  In  about  thf  same  space  of  time, 
for  one  may  take  the  coaqucist  of  •lamaica  in  1G55  us  a 
itartia|;-point,  the  present  BritUh  Empire  ha«  (frown 
to  it«  I'xistjtiK  dimpiif^iona.  It  is  a  short  period ;  many 
trees  and  hou^^es  in  EoKlanil  have  stood  longer  than  that. 
It  in  k>Hs  than  a  third  of  tlie  period  nhich  lum  elapuod 
Binco  the  Norman  Conquest '  high-mottled  her  hrccd  and 
ennobled  the  blood  in  our  reins.'  So  long  did  it  taku  to 
forgOf  in  ci%'il  wars  at  homo,  in  wars  a(;ainst  stubborn 
French  and  Scottish  neighbours,  and  in  political  and 
contmorcial  developments,  that  mighty  instrument  of 
Empire,  the  race  of  conqueror;,  administrators,  and 
colonisers. 

Indeed  when  the  great  chance  arrived  and  new  worlds 
wore  opcnetl  out  by  the  daring  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
and  Dutch  explorers,  the  English  werti  hardly  ready  to 
tako  their  full  pan  in  the  adventure,  fiut  since  tho 
soventccnth  century  the  Empire  hu«,  save  for  one  great 
chock  and  diminution,  grown  continuously.  Tlio  frontier 
liaH  been  iiiceftsantly  ih-iven  outwards.  In  some  parts  of 
tho  world  the  process  hint  been  one  of  blended  conquest 
and  oolonitiation,  in  others  of  coloniitatiou  only,  in  othen* 
of  pure  ron(tiic*it  and  admini)itrntion.  Virtually  unoccu- 
pied countricis  liave  ht^-en  annexed  by  the  i>axon  method 
of  colonisation,  crowded  and  tropical  territories  like 
India  by  the  Xorman  procedure  of  conquctit  and  adminis- 
tration. And,  nH  tlio  Empire  extends,  a  Kolidifyiiig  process 
continually  goes  on  within  it.  In  the  colonies  founded 
by  settlement,  groups  of  settlers,  loosely  held  together  by 
Crown  ndminist  ration,  grow  into  self-governing  States 
which  in  all  main  j>oIitical  r<wpeet^  resemble  tho  mother- 
countiy.  lu  our  Indian  possessions,  gradually  widening 
out  from  the  old  trading  settlements  on  the  sea,  nehaloua 
xphei-es  of  influence  have  been  solidifled  one  by  one  into 
territories  officially  ruled  or  strongly  controlled,  while  in 
the  further  distance  kingdoms  once  quite  independent 
have  become  spheres  of  influence.  The  same  process  is 
taking  place  in  tropical  Africa.  In  West  Africa  the  re- 
markable though  Httlc  noticed  ^-ietory  at  Bida  in  1S97. 
due  to  Sir  Guorgo  Goldie's  energy,  is  as  epoch-making  us 
that  of  Clivo  at  PLwsoy  in  1767.  It  added  to  the  Empire 
a  country  a  third  the  area  of  India,  with  thirty  million  or 
otoru  iubabitautx.  and  with  immense  possibilities  of  wealth 
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and  popiilAtion.  In  East  Africa,  too.  tbe  solidiEying  pro- 
cess is  going  on.  By  the  moat  delicate  alchj-my  Egypt 
has,  in  the  laat  twenty-five  years,  been  ti-unsformeil  from 
a  Tossal-etate  in  the  Turkish  Empire,  aa  it  still  Is  in 
theorj',  into  a  Wrtual  portion  of  tho  British  Empire,  much 
in  the  8nnie  position  as  Mysore  or  HyderaWd. 
n  The  colo&rtal  political  organisation  cuHcmI  tho  British 
Empire  holds  together,  as  the  recent  cousus  Bluo-book 
showB,  some  -100,0(10,000  of  people,  divided  by  every  dogroo 
of  race,  colour,  langiiaKo.  i-oligion,  histor>',  and  Ktagu  of 
oiriUaation.  The  Erapii-e  lives  and  grows  almost  with  the 
blind  unconscious  life  of  a  tree.  Fresh  domaimt  havo 
been  added,  never  so  muoli  by  reason  of  tlio  will  and 
intention  of  tho  central  Government  as  by  the  energy 
and  initiative  of  individuals  in  frontier  province*.  Our 
borders  have  constantly  been  enlurKed  by  the  thiritt  for 
tighting  and  promotion,  the  love  of  taming  reluctant 
dragons,  tlit^  longing  of  men  of  action  to  put  down  Satan 
under  their  foot,  aptly  symholisod  in  tho  dovico  of  the 
Order  of  St  Michael  and  St  Gtoorge. 

Yc't.  though  tilt!  Empire  lives  and  grows,  it  is  oxtrit* 
oi'diuurily  <lcfiTlivo  in  uniformity  of  structure.  Soon 
(rom  ono  point  of  view,  covering  ncvirly  1)50,000,000  of 
iiubjoct»,  it  i«  an  autocratic  regime  ruled  by  power  from 
above  independently  of  the  exprcsit  choice  and  conisont  of 
the  governed,  Thosupi-emeor  ultimatu  control  is  central 
in  London  in  a  Mntnii  group  of  men,  representing  the 
papulation  of  two  nmnll  islands,  and  chosen,  strangely 
enough,  by  an  indirect  i>r'oc«'»«  of  elcctiou  turning  mainly, 
oa  a  rule,  on  local  que.ttions.  Kroni  atiothor  point  of  viow 
the  Empire  is  politically  a  loose  alliance  hutwoon  several 
free  nations  obeying  the  same  king.  Soon  from  tho  India 
Office,  the  Empire  is  a  burpuucratically  ruled  dominion 
interspersed  \vith  vassal  princes  strongly  controlled.  Seen 
from  tho  departments  of  the  Colonial  Offico  which  deal 
with  Crown  Colonies  and  ProteotoiTitori,  tho  appearance 
of  tho  Empire  is  much  tho  same.  But  the  Socrctiiry  of 
State  for  tho  Colonics  acts  a  double  part.  Ho  far  aa  he 
deals  with  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  to  a  large 
extent  with  South  Africa,  ho  13  rather  in  the  position, 
though  the  difference  is  considerable,  of  liiM  colleague  at 
the  Foreign  Office  treating  with  foreign  Powers,  Any 
one  whose  mental  capacity  were  large  enough  to  allow 
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htm  to  study  all  Uio  papeni  in  the  India  Oflicc  and  tlio 
Coloiiial  Office  would  aoqaire  nn  unrivallpd  knowledge  of 
tbe  peoples,  systoms,  and  problomn  of  admtiiiiilrattuD  on 
Utis  planet. 

Till  recent  times  singtilarly  little  study,  rclatiro  to  ite 
importance,  has  been  devoted  to  the  tiubject.  Oflicials  in 
the  dcpartmtrnts  i^onecrncd,  or  in  thv  Indian  aotl  Colo- 
nial liennces,  arc  too  much  (<pe<.'iuli«c<d  und  cru»hod  by 
the  details  of  daily  work  to  inYMtigate.  compare,  and 
(feDeralisct,  Th(^  bistorianri  of  tlic-  Iitist  f^oniiratjon,  mou 
like  Freeman,  Froude,  Lecky.  Mucuuluy,  Arnold,  Grute, 
Stubba,  Gardiner,  were  absorb^  in  cluMsiciiI  or  European 
history,  or  in  Htud>'inK  English  political  hit^tor^'  and  the 
growth  of  the  English  C<intititutioti.  The  change  began 
to  tuko  place  in  the  lust  quai-ter  of  the  ninciof  nth  cvutiiry. 
Sir  jVlfred  LyuU  in  Turious  writingt;  did  much  to  quicken 
interest  in  tho  problems  of  the  Indian  Empire.  Sir  John 
Soele>',  at  Cumbridge,  in  Iiih  vivifying  way,  spread  the 
Idea  that  tho  real  interest  of  Englii<h  history  lay  in  tho 
fact  that  this  island  was  the  nucloux  of  tho  greatest  of 
World- Empires.  Eventu — chiefly  tho  rise  of  formidable 
rivals — have  hastened  tho  proce«*s.  Affairs  in  north- 
eastern Africa,  the  Ixtrdors  of  India,  and  in  Kouth  Africa, 
turned  attention  outwiirds.  Tho  royal  pageanti*  of  18S7. 
1807.  and  1002  in  Ijondon,  and  the  Imperial  celebrations  at 
Delhi  in  1D02,  have  impressed  the  idea  of  empire  upon 
mindH  incapable  of  perceiving  except  through  concrete 
manifestations.  Men  of  action  and  of  thought,  statesmen, 
orators,  poet^,  have  rontnbutod  to  the  sprend  of  the  idea. 
Tho  names  of  lieaeonAfield,  Chamberlain,  Tennyson, 
Dufferin,  Cecil  Rhodes,  Itudyard  Kipling,  Hilner,  Curzon, 
call  up  very  different  {verbonalities,  but  they  mark  a 
whole  tide  in  thought  and  history.  The  foundation  by 
the  late  Mr  Beit  of  a  chair  of  Colonial  History  in  Oxford 
is  u  sign  of  the  times  (this  kind  of  now  pious  founder,  by 
tho  way,  is  much  dreaded  by  Mr  Hobson).  und  may  become 
in  the  hands  of  ouiinent  men,  who  should  bo  something 
more  than  learned  historians,  a  powerful  instrument  for 
promoting  a  sound  Imperial  policy. 

Another  sign  in  the  pubhcation  of  many  books  tike 
iho'w  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  article.  Whatever 
one  may  think  of  the  merits  of  the  writers,  no  one  can 
look  through  the  romarknblo  collection  of  ess;iys  entitled 
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*TIie  Knipiro  nntl  tho  (Jentury' without  being  sh-uok  by 
tbe  iiifignitude  and  vast  intfire8t  <>(  the  goncrul  tliome. 
In  this  intilciform  and  very  complotfl  sttidy  tho  Kntptre  is 
oonsiderwd  in  all  its  rejcions  and  from  every  point  of  view 
by  men  who,  for  the  ino«t  part,  huve  had  much  to  do  in 
praoUce  -with  its  adminifitration.  Books  like  those  of 
Prince  Iloinrich  of  iteusB,  M.  Houdoau,  M.  Speyer.  and 
M.  Berard  show  that  our  Imperial  problem  compeU  the 
attention  of  intelligent  men  of  other  nations.  The  chief 
questionii  which  arise  are,  (1)  What  are  thu  forcoti  which 
now  hold  together  all  thetio  dtvorau  populations  ?  (2)  '\\1iut 
will  bo  tho  futuro  form  of  tlie  whole  organic  structure? 

Two  or  throo  of  tlio  writers  in 'The  Empire  and  tho 
Century '  point  to  thu  immense  and  increasing  importance 
of  tho  Crown  us  a  univuntal  bond  of  cmpiri!.  Monnrcliy, 
UK  one  of  them  points  out,  is,  as  it  always  has  boon,  tho 
'essential  form  of  Euglisit  Oovtiriiment,'  and  is  now,  iu 
form,  tho  Hourco  of  power  and  jurisdiction  not  only  in  the 
United  Kingdom  but  throughout  tlio  Kmpiro.  Thin  in  the 
technical  side ;  the  pei'sonal  relation  is  even  more  im- 
portant. The  pereon  of  the  King  iti  tho  centre  to  which 
lines  of  allegiance  from  every  individual  in  the  Empire 
converge.  lie  is  chief  of  the  Bi-itish  race;  to  the  Indian  he 
is  the  lord  of  lords,  the  highest  ruler.  Sir  Francis  Young- 
husband,  in  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  moving 
chapters  of  the  book,  says : 

'  By  their  religion  Hindoos  are  taught  to  bo  1oj*al  and  obedient 
t<>  Uicir  cliiuf  an  uppointod  liy  n«av<>n:  ami  tbe  Mti-diiKtb  of 
th«ir  attttchmiMit  to  tlio  chii-f  few  who  have  uot  actiiiilly  lived 
in  a  Native  State  cnu  fully  tx:'«ilise.  .  .  .  Through  evil  roport 
Kud  good  report  the  iieople  remain  touchingly  and  immovably 

[•nl  to  tlieir  chiefs.    It  is  a  woiidorf  ul  trait  in  tlieir  character ; 

id  wbnt  in  equally  renin  tic  able  U  tbnt  this  name  loyal 
attachnit-nt  to  tltfir  own  chiefs  i-i  given  to  the  chief  of  titeir 
diiefs — our  Sovereign.' 

Sir  Prsncts  quotes  somo  striking  ox'idence  on  this  point. 
The  chiefs  thomselves,  the  greatest  and  proudest  of  them, 
ruling,  like  iho  Nizam  of  Hyderaliad.  over  Htates  which 
can  compare  with  the  lesser  European  nations,  can,  with- 
out loss  of  dignity,  yield  allegiance  to  the  head  of  a  world- 
wide Empire.  Thoir  dignity  is  indeed  increased  by  being 
stars  io  such  a  constellation. 
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The  King  then  is  tiie  pcreomU  centra  of  Uiifi  m&rrdlotu 
network  of  all  mdiridoAk  in  the  Empire.  And  more 
espeei&Uy  be  u  the  chief  of  all  the  civil  and  military 
•ervices,  the  head  of  the  modem  ordon  of  cfaiTalzy,  the 
MMirce  of  all  honours.  Hu  is  also  the  ooDDectiiig  link 
between  the  free  States  in  thu  Empirv.  The  power  of  tbe 
Mxallod  'Imperial  Fhrliomcnt'  doon  not  extend  in  reality, 
thoagb  it  does  in  thoor>',  to  the  sclf*goremiii|;  coloates. 
One  of  the  writers  in  'The  Empire  and  the  Century' 
qaotes  this  sentence  from  a  speech  uf  8ir  Wilfrid  Laurier : 
*Tho  British  Gmpiro  of  to-day  is  composed  of  natloos; 
it  is  Bn  agRregation  of  nations  all  bearing  allegiance  to 
the  same  fwveroign,'  and  gotrs  on  to  say : 

'  If  tbisaUcgianoetotbesameSovcrcign,  this  bond  ...  bctweea 
the  Governments  of  self-mling  States  and  a  oommon  ceutr« 
were  taken  away*  tite  one  universal)}'  uniting  element  would 
be  loet,  and  tbene  DAtions  would  be  but  aUi«»  and  soon, 
periiaps.  not  no  marli  as  Hint.  Butf  because  this  aUe^iaDoe 
esirts.  it  is  possible  to  eon  template,  even  if  bat  as  m  viaion 
of  a  far-distant  future,  the  rise  of  a  stronger  union,  and  the 
development  of  a  true  Imi>eria)  Government  and  Council, 
directly-  reprosentative  of  tli«  Empire,  occupied  in  its  common 
affairs,  and  free  from  the  internal  bosinow  of  the  United 
Kingdom  or  any  other  State.  The  Kngliah  realm,  with  all 
its  iriHtitutioDB,  aroM  out  of  the  relation  of  each  unit  to  the 
King,  and  the  nme  centre  of  imiou  may  gradually  and,  as  it 
were,  by  natural  force  of  attraction,  draw  into  a  more 
perfect  confederation  the  free  States  of  the  Ilritisli  Empire. 

Below  the  Crown  comes  the  ofBciiil  hiorarcby.  It  is 
difBcuIt  to  overestimate  the  importance  of  the  fuct  that 
the  grout  Imperiul  odiccs  in  London,  tlie  IndiH  Oflici*,  the 
ColonifU  Oflicc,  nni\  the  Foreign  Oflice,  and  the  chief 
potttM  abrorid,  in  India,  Canada,  Australia,  and  now  South 
Africa,  have  always  bo  far  been  held  by  a  group  of  men 
who  cut)  underatand  each  other,  whichever  Uritish  party 
be  in  power,  becau-se  they  are  connocted  among  thcmseU'cs 
by  birth  and  brooding  and  by  education  at  tho  szuno 
kind  of  HchooU  and  coUegos.  They  belong  to  the  families 
with  an  hereditary  instinct  for  great  afTairs.  like  the  old 
Itoman  gentai.  Two  Mintos  and  two  Elgitia  have  ridod 
in  India.  In  the  first  decade  of  Victoria's  reign  an  Earl 
Grey  at  the  Colonial  OfBce  was  corresponding  with  an 
Eart  of  Elgin  in  Canada.    At  the  present  time  an  Earl  of 
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KIkui  hoHti  power  ut  tho  Culoniul  ODioc,  whilu  an  Earl 
Gray  admirably  di«cUuri;«i  in  Cautulu.  thixiu  delicately 
blended  functions  uf  tho  rcprcsontativo  of  a  constitu- 
tionnl  monarch  und  u,  British  umbasvudor  which  compose 
the  work  of  )i  Govoi'nor-gfnyml.  It  is  procJuely  bocaiiHe 
there  Ktitl  iiro  fainilioi  of  thiit  Itiud  on  both  siden  in 
BritJHb  potiti<-«  thuti  tut  rccoiit  ov<int»  huvo  Khown, 
Empire  iiutl  IH'inotracy,  uuturully  divnriw  luiil  opposed, 
can  still  bo  di-iven  in  doublo  hai-nciitf.  In  u  lower  circle, 
in  India  and  tlio  Crown  colonieM  and  dopendouciuft,  come 
tho  great  servifo;*,  civil  and  »iilit»ry,  ofiicered  by  men 
druwn  from  the  lesser  families  and  pri>f<M»<ional  classes  in 
thcso  inland)).  Then  again  tliore  is  tho  nice  of  men  of 
commerce  coming  and  going,  and  Uio  settlors  in  tho 
colonies,  who  regard  Kngland  a*  homo  to  the  second  and 
third  generation.  Spor(,s  and  pastimes,  elubs  and  litera- 
ture— all  these  have  their  part  in  holding  together  the 
ticattcrod  British  race.  Tho  seciirtt)*  given  by  the  Hag 
leads  to  a  greater  invattinent  of  home  capitAl  within  thu 
Kmpire.  This  is  one  re-n^on,  perhaps  the  chief  reason, 
why  trade  witliin  the  Empire  in  greater  in  proportion 
to  white  population  than  it  is  with  foreign  countries. 
Capital  goes  out  in  the  shajvo  of  manufactures  and  in- 
terest returns  in  tlie  tihape,  chietly,  of  food  imd  raw 
matoriaL  These  forces  make  for  union  in  a  high  degree. 
They  are  ties  both  of  sentiment  and  of  interest. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  indubitably  true — and  this  is 
the  main  thesis  of  Mr  .lobb's  lMK>k, '  Colonial  Nationalism ' 
— that  the  main  tendency  of  all  the  self-governing  colonics 
u  to  become  in  all  respects  distinct  States  with  national 
instead  of  colonial  setf-consciousncss.  Tho  longer  they 
grow,  tbe  more  distinctly  do  they  become  separate  nations 
in  lieu  of  groups  of  Britons  twttlod  in  distant  lands. 
Hen,  aa  they  grow  older,  grow  letss  like  each  other 
thaii  they  were  as  boys.  Their  distinct  and  sopiirato 
clioructers  tend  to  greater  diversity  under  tho  diverse 
moulding  inBuences  of  life.  So  also  is  it  -with  peoples. 
Despite  theso  tendencies  towards  sovoranco,  tho  white 
population  of  tho  Empire  has  hitherto  been  ehiutly  held 
together,  apart  from  the  common  attaelimont  to  tlio 
Crown,  by  tho  diffusion  and  cohesion  of  the  race,  British 
by  hirth  or  ancestry.  But  this  raco  in  Canada  and  South 
Africa  shares  the  arena  with  other  uon-Britiah   races, 
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pruli^c  in  iinttini]  inrrcoKO  and  Ktul>hui-nly  ionaviuutt  oi 
Uicir  distinct  clinrsctor.  In  AuHlruliuiu  tliNtuuce,  tubu- 
larity, and  sin»llne88  of  immigration  from  homo  continti- 
ally  iiuiko  for  tho  dovtilupmoiit  of  Hopanit^  nutionnlity. 

Politically  nil  tlieso  Hl-atcs  nro  tndvpuudvnt  lliougli 
interdopendent.  *Tho  British  Empire,*  suid  Sir  Wilfrid 
lAurior  in  1002,  'is  a  f^uluxy  of  indoppiidont  nHtiorii*.' 
Over  them  the  Itnporiitl  Govcniracnt  reson'os  no  rif^litx 
of  liny  imporlaiico.  Evon  it«  powor  of  nugotiatioii  with 
forci^  Powore  i«c«mfi  likely  to  Ixx-omu  mainly  formal  in 
COMOii  wher«  the  rvlulionn  sololy  or  primnrily  uflfoct«d  aro 
thotio  between  a  fomign  government  and  n  iNirticular 
colony.  It  is  a  singular  relation,  that  wliieh  exists  be- 
tween the  Government  of  this  country  and  thoi^o  of  the 
other  self-governing  States  in  the  Empire.  Tlier©  i»  no 
political,  [)!*cal,  military,  and  naval  unity  to  compare 
with  that  exi«iting  between  th«  State*  of  the  Gorman 
Empire  and  the  American  Kopiihlic.  Xor,  on  the  other 
bund,  are  thaie nolonie^  bound  to  U8  by  writtenand formal 
treaty.  In  cate  of  a  war  against  Kuwin  in  iJio  East  we 
can,  for  the  next  ton  yeoi's  at  least,  reckon  more  certainly 
on  the  active  assistanoo  of  Jopan  than  on  that  of  Canada, 
though  the  probability  of  reefli\'ing  Canadian  assistance 
would  be  great.  In  defending  against  critics  the  assist- 
ance (fiven  in  the  South  African  war,  Sir  Wilfrid  Ijuurier 
said,  '  What  we  did,  we  did  in  the  plenitude  of  our  sove?^ 
cign  power."  And  yet  one  of  the  causes  of  that  very  war, 
the  leading  and  final  cause  in  Ute  view  of  the  Boor 
Government  and  people,  was  iho  assertion  made  by  Mr 
ChamlMrlain  of  the  cxistoncu  of  the  British  *  suxorainty ' 
over  the  Transvaal.  Xot  for  a  moment  would  Canada 
or  Australia  have  admitted  the  expression,  more  vspoui- 
ally  if  used,  as  it  was  iu  South  Africa,  to  Justify  Britisli 
interference  in  siioh  o«seniially  internal  domestic  affairs 
as  the  udmin^on  of  outsiders  to  tlie  electoral  franchise. 

This  then  is  l.he  point  of  the  history  at  which  wo 
stand.  The  American  War  of  Inde|iondeiice  wtuc  duu  to 
the  idea,  then  questioned  by  hardly  a  mind  in  England, 
thai  in  all  nffaii-K,  and  certainly  withntil  a  doubt  in 
all  matters  of  trade  and  commerce,  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment and  Govommont  bad  as  much  real  as  well  as 
thoorotiral  right  to  Ii^iMlato  for  eoloDies  bj  statute  and 
Order  in  Council  as  it  ha<l  to  legislate  for  Ko&t  or  York- 
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shlro.  TtuK  cluim  liwi  lunt;  buoti  ahuiiduDod.  lUuut{b,  wiLli 
rogurd  to  South  African  alTuirs,  there  is  just  now  ii  very 
doagcroits  tondency  to  i*overtto  eighteenth  contui-j'  idonx. 
CoMS  in  which  Huch  le^pshition  still  exists,  siieh  us  copy- 
right or  murehunt-KhippitiK  hiw,  uro  mere  »urviviil», 
mftintaiued  with  difficulty  by  a  policy  of  no  fr««h  ex- 
tensions or  (imendmont.  Sooner  or  hiter  they  iriu«t  ho 
abandoned  like  the  rest.  DisrueU  onee  expressed  reji^rot 
that  when  the  mother-country  k'^vo  selE-Kovernrnent  to 
the  colonics  it  did  not  make  free  trade  within  the  Bmpiro 
A  condition.  Tho  rof^ret  is  needletiH ;  th't  condition  could 
not  have  W^en  niiiinluined.  In  thi>^,  u»  in  other  niatterH, 
tho  BtjttcM  of  tho  Empire  must  pass  throu^^b  the  utage  of 
virtual  indcpendenee  to  what  destiny  time  muy  bring. 

Wo  biive  then  ut  present,  ao  fur  ft«  rej^ardu  thiH  p«rt 
of  tho  Empire,  u  group  of  HtJitcs  united  by  ultogiitucu  to 
ono  crown,  but  not  othorwixo  formnlly  bound  to];uthflr. 
Ono  of  them,  tliu  United  Kingdom,  continues on',herconn(o 
mnjciiticiilly.  di-uwing  witli  Iter  a  vtuit  planctAry  system 
of  dependencies  nnd  Crown  colonies*,  much  oa  if  no  «olf- 
goveming  colonies  existed.  Her  Government  cnleutntOR 
her  military  and  nnvat  forces,  and  tho  cost  of  maintaining 
them,  n'ithnut  making  allowanC'e  for  the  uncertain  and 
voluntary  aid  which  may  be  obtained  in  whi'  from  theito 
eoloniee.  Treaties  and  alliances  are  made  with  foreign 
Powers  to  which  these  colonies  may  or  may  not  adhere. 
So  important  an  arrangement  hm  the  recent  allianco  «'ith 
Japan  was  mode  without  even  any  consultation  with  the 

onial  Governments. 

This  foniiless  condition  of  the  relation  between  tho 
United  IC!nK<lom  and  the  other  self-governing  States  in 
UiP  FJmpiro  hoa  made  thitiken;  and  writers  and  statesmen 
look  for  some  closer  uniou.  No  one  now  supposes,  as 
nmny  optimists  did  a  feiv  yearw  ago.  that  there  is,  within 
practical  range,  any  prospect  of  uniting  the  States  of  the 
Bmpiro  under  n  federal  jNirUantent  and  go^-emmont  with 
legislative  and  ext^cutive  power*.  Tho  tide  has  receded 
far  from  that  high- water- mark  of  hope.  Neither  the 
people  of  this  country  nor,  still  lesfl,  Uioso  of  tho  eolouioa 
are  prepared  to  sacrifice  so  much  of  tlicir  indepeudcnce. 
If  the  appeamnoo  of  a  groat  statesman  should  coincide 
with  greut  cveiit*i.  MUcb  as  a  war  for  existence,  the  thing 
might  bo  done ;  but  at  present  there  iu  uot  nearly  enough 


wind  to  tuke  the  Rhip  to  that  harbour.  The  physicians 
of  the  Imperial  body-politic  are  divided  in  their  views. 
Some,  like  Mr  Jebb,  who  may  perhaps  claim  to  have  ex- 
praased  the  idea  most  dearly,  xay :  let  iir  abandon  frankly 
uU  the  existing remnanta of  the  old  idea  of  metropolU  and 
coloniew.  Lot  us  also  ceaae  to  pursue  the  academic  ides 
prt-ached  by  Sir  -lohn  Secley  and  others  that  the  colonies 
arc  but  an  oxpantiion  of  England,  that  thci-e  is  really  bat 
ooo  nation  diffused  through  the  world,  and  that  the  change 
from  England  to  Canada  is  or  ought  to  Iw  no  mora  than 
the  change  from  Scotland  to  Dovonxhiro.  Lot  us  accept 
the  fact  that  thcso  Slates  are  so  many  indfpendcnt 
nations.  Thou  let  us  build  on  this  solid  foundation,  treat 
them  as  iracfa,  enter  into  true  diplomatic  relations,  and 
make  treaties  of  alliance  in  regard  to  foreign  ufTaini. 
commercial  affairs,  ami  militarj-  and  naval  co-operation. 
These  countries  have  ceased  to  be  colonies  and  have 
become  nations.  We  had  better  adapt  forms  to  modem 
realities  and  not  try  to  put  new  wine  into  old  vessels. 

Mr  Chamberlain,  in  his  practical  way,  lias  followed 
this  lino  after  tr^-ing  the  other.  He  made  some  attempt 
at  the  Conference  of  11K)2  to  recommend  the  formation  of 
a  real  'Conncil  of  the  Empire'  which  might  at  first  be 
advisory  merely,  but  eventually  be  clothed  with  'execu- 
tive functions  and  perhaps  also  legislative  powers.'  Bat 
ho  found  that  the  Icjiding  colonial  representatives  were 
liot  preparipd  to  move  one  step  in  this  direction ;  and  he 
threw  himself  with  vigour  into  a  scheme  of  commercial 
ties  between  different  States  designed  to  place  their 
eban^  of  produce  on  more  favourable  terms  than 
those  rxi^ting  between  any  of  them  and  foreign  countries. 
Obvioutdy  this  is  a  policy  which,  so  far  us  it  is  practicable, 
must  command  tho  assent  of  every  reasonable  man.  Mo 
one,  for  iii«tance.  could  object  to  the  wines  of  Australia 
itnd  the  Capo  Iieing  admitted  on  more  favourable  tvrms 
tlian  thus*''  of  Franco  and  Gemumy  in  consideration  of  u 
preference  given  by  thoHO  colonics  to  our  manufactures. 
lu  the  same  way,  and  for  similar  considerations,  prefer- 
ence might  be  given  to  colonial  tea,  sugar,  and  tobacco. 
This  U  not  Protection,  but  something  quite  difforeut,  and 
has  repeatedly  been  arranged  with  foreign  Powers,  as, 
for  instance,  in  tho  Cobdon  treaty  with  France.  Unfortun- 
ately it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  proposals 
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mndo  ftl  Iho  Coloniul  Confci-once  on  a  largo  sralo,  not 
only  to  hmIuco  iu  favour  of  tho  Krnpire  oxUtiiig  Jutitts 
hero,  but  to  iiiipoMo  now  ones,  und  that  on  articles  of 
foo*l  wliicli,  having  at  on<»  tinio  licon  heavily  taxed,  wore, 
after  a  bitter  tttnigKlt^.  frood,  and  are  now  naturally  re- 
garded an  sarrcd  by  tht*  uiasM  of  tho  iwoplo.  The  prf- 
forentiat  ^lystotn  might  have  been  introduced  prudently 
by  degrees;  but  the  situation  was  otherwise  directed  by 
Htrong  forces  of  personality  and  by  ]»arty  passions. 

The  renolution  pasHed  by  the  Colonial  Conference  of 
lOOIi  waa  the  Rpark  which  has  raised  a  great  conflagration 
in  England,  of  which  the  end  if  not  yet  »een.  With 
Mr  Chamberlain  and  his  immediate  followerii,  Tariff 
iteform  ha-t  become  a  dominant  passion,  almost  a  mono* 
mania ;  and  they  are.  or  were,  inclined  to  »ay  that  those 
who  are  not  with  them  in  this  particular  road  are  not 
on  any  road  at  all  which  loads  to  the  bott-er  union  of  tho 
Empire.  But  the  pouit  now  to  be*  noticed  is  that  tho 
proposal  to  enter  into  commercial  treaties  with  the 
bnioH  is  tlio  strongest  pon-tibU'  rocognitiou  of  thoir 
nding  ii»  independent  ualions.  It  i»  u  wide  departure 
from  the  old  colonial  syHtem  of  regulated  commerce 
which  rented  on  the  sovereignty  of  tho  Irai>orial  Parliu* 
mcnt,  mid  it  is  the  fullest  re^'ognition  of  the  independent 
btatuo  of  the  colonies.  Evidently  it  is  u  good  deal  on 
this  ground  tliat  tho  proposal  meats  with  so  much  favour 
from  tho  Canadian  Pi-emier.  Sir  Wilfrid  Liiurier  said 
at  Sorol.  in  September  1904  : 

*  My  vindiciition  of  the  pi-cfcrcDce  iwlicy  was  given,  not  at 
Oitnwn  or  on  Canadian  seil,  but  in  the  heart  of  the  Knipire, 
hi  London,  at  the  Colonial  Conference,  when  I  declared  to  the 
Kmpire  that  I  and  my  colleagues  of  tho  Oovemmont  wor»i 
raady  to  make  a  trade  tn-nty.  Wo  said,  "Wo  are  ready 
to  dIseUBs  with  you  articles  on  wlitcli  we  can  give  you  a 
(irofercnce  awl  articles  oit  which  you  can  Rive  la  a  preference. 
Wo  are  ready  to  iiinke  witli  you  a  treaty  of  tntile."  Mnrk 
those  wordx  rnraiog  fnua  a  colony  to  the  mother-country 
without  oflTcnco  txting  given  ur  tnketi,' 

Sir  Wilfrid  secft  in  Canada  a  stato  owning,  aa  it  happens, 
allegiance  to  the  Kamo  80vereign  as  the  United  Kingdom, 
bub  otherwise  quito  independent'.  It  'a*  free  to  osjiist  iu 
war  or    not,  as  it  plouscs.      It  will  have    au  entirely 
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indepaBdeDfc  mnuy  and  bovt,  tfaouffa  it 

of  the  experieaoe  of  Uie  War  OtSee  and 

borrow  ofEeen,  wt  any  otber  cIoM  allj  m^lit  6a.    M  Uw 

prattfit  momeat  it  vfll  bo  |fUd  to  enter  mto 

traatiM  witb  the  United  X^giota  as  it  is 

witli   Swuih  Africa  and  AaatTBUo.      It  maj.  Iwanir. 

aquiiUjr  Well  (pre  prefenmoea  to  foreign  natioDc  ci«r  tLi 

mtrihtr-^tmntjy.     This  poeition  ha«  been  recogwitrf  te 

the  full  by  Ur  Chamberieio. 

MeauwtiiLe  a  tatber  different  ideal  bas 
by  the  group  of  men,  more  or  leas  acting  together. 
m^aLaarm  bu  been  indicated  to  tbe  pubtie  ehisfly  tfanwfh 
tbm  oUmmaom  of  Sir  Fkvderick  PollodL  While  neuf 
ntiSog.  MM  ovecy  one  must  wbo  baa  fltodled  the  qoartkin. 
that  theee  qaoDdam  colonies  most  now  be  traatad  w 
atitar  natlone.  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  end  bis  bfanda  Men 
to  tbink  thut  the  ef7ort«  m»do  by  Mr  Chamberiain  at  Um 
Coufureocea  of  1897  and  1U02  to  promote  doeer  pditii*] 
eonfadaration  between  tboM  State*  and  the  United  King- 
dom wera  not  iuffink'ntly  pcrwvpring,  that  be  was  too 
cacllj  repdJad  by  tbu  coyntr^x  iit  tlii*  respect  of  Canada 
and  AuBtmlia.  and  that  be  too  readily  adopted  the  new 
that  vpocial  commercial  alljanccit  were  the  only  road 
open.  Sir  F.  Pollock  and  liLi  fHeniU  have  studied  tb*] 
qnoKtion  whether  it  is  possible  to  doviiw  any  means 
effeetive  thnn  tbo«o  which  now  exist  for  bringing 
States  of  the  Empire  to  consult  and  act  together 
harmony.  They  have  in  the  fin»t  place  entirely  diwsrdi 
tlie  old  idea  of  auy  Imperial  UHHcmbly  and  gorerumen' 
pOMeastng  legitdatjve  and  executive  powers.  This  id* 
Is  banished  to  a  future  fur  more  remote  than  that 
formerly  contomplutwl  by  Uio  ImjMtrial  Federation 
It  is,  however,  propooed  thut  the  Colonial  Conferenos 
Khould  become  the  \*atiiM  of  an  Imperial  Council,  to  consist 
i»f  much  the  luune  penwnN  and  witb  the  itauie  functions, 
viz.  the  di'iciiMHion  of  inuttcrM  of  joint  concern. 

Sir  F.  I'oUock  next  proi»oseii  to  eHtubliKh  an  Imperi 
Secretariat,    The  chi(<f  oOirtal  ia  to  bo  the  secretary 
the  IiiiperinI  Ccmiicil,   when  it  meeU ;  ho  h  to  keep  r 
ri-cordii  and  to  HjKMid  the  ititert-eDtng  time  in  prei 
qnestfonii  for  ItM  conwidcnttjon.    Sir  F.  Pollock  says : 

*  IIIn  work  biKiiiId'iiMt  eiirroucli   ii]>on   loi-ul  or  other  eoqul 
which    ure  Mhully   within   the  coiuiwleoce  of   the  Oolc 
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BBCcc.  the  Pani^  Offica.  ur  the  Jndin  Oflk-r'.  .  .  ,  Bnt  tlicra 
^kjk  confiiderKble  field,  at  pnvont  no-mnn's  Inntl,  where  tJio 
^^■rea  of  two  or  more  deimrttuoDts  intersect.  Mercbant 
^K^fiaii  and  copyright  htv  tho  IIi'Rt  cxatiiplcfi  wlilcli  cuiue  to 
Ipaad. . . .  A»  thing*-  aro  unw,  thu  M^vi-rnl  St»u*-H  of  thu  Kiiipire 
*liaTe  neith«r  full  nor  exac-l  knoulctlgo  of  ono  Knotlior*H  cIolagH 
^  la  the  flome  or  kindred  umtt^i's ;  and  the  result  is  thitt  diffi- 
bidtiai  of  varioiu  kinds  arise,  and  there  la  uselosa  diversity  or 
Ktsu  eonflict  in  leeMAtiou  for  hlootica]  purpoaen.' 

P  In  f.'ict,  the  Impcrml  Seorefjiriat  is  to  discharge  ia 
'  dviliifTnirft  the  sanio  kind  nf  functions  a-s  the  twcrotarint 
of  the  Imperial  Defence  Committee  dLwIiarges  in  niilitory 
nod  naval  affaire.  It  Sh  to  gather  and  circulate  informa- 
tkin,  aod  to  prepare  sttbjccta  for  final  dceision  by  BUpreme 
authority.  There  is  no  dnabt  that  ouch  a  necretariat.  it 
planted,  would  grow,  and  would  grow  at  the  exponi^e  of 
the  Colonial  and  India  Offices. 

Sir  V.  Pollock  proposes,  thirdly,  to  establish 

'«  [jermaiiout  Imperial  Commlii.ticiii  whcKne  membei's  would 
Rprtfcrut  nil  bniiii'hes  of  kiiowluilgc  and  rcsvnrch,  ontt-idu  thu 
wt  of  war.  raoKt  liki-ly  to  bo  pi-oHtable  in  Imperial  affairii. 
V(iC  only  learned  and  official  |R>r»utiti  would  be  iiii-ludc>(l  in 
wch  a  body,  but  men  of  wldvsiprvad  bu>lillUl.1i^  tmvetlere, 
nUuiologifita,  ami  »tudent.-<  of  uomiiiiratiru  i>oliticH  might  nil 
tod  wop«  far  excellent  work.* 

Be  luggMts  that  the  title  of  '  Imperial  Commissioner 
would  be  conferred  on  Uiomu  »c-loct4.Ml  pur8un8.'  They  are 
to  bo.  as  it  were,  a  special  jury-roll  whence  are  to  bo 
dmwn  committees  to  en<)uiro  and  make  ttuj^gestious  with 
R^nl  to  matters  whifh  nii^lit  como  bcforw  the  Imperial 
Council.  It  iH  suggiisted  that  such  muttors  ils  u  phiu  for 
K  dnglo  final  Court  of  Appeal  for  the  Empire,  copyright 
Uir.tho  uniformity  of  Inwwithin  the  Empire,  and  various 
ftfUnof  eommunicntion  and  inter-xtata  commercu  would 
afford  acopo  for  the  work  of  uxpcrt  cominitteeti  i>olcctod 
from  the  tnemberti  of  such  an  luiporial  Commiiuiun. 

There  arises  the  vision  of  a  large  building  containing 
nxmu  occupied  by  an  nblf>  chief  Hecrotarj',  his  oswistantB 
oDd  tierJa,  and  alKo  various  coiiimittoo-roonis.  In  thi»ie 
VDuM  be  flitting  comt»itt«e8  of  oldorly  gentlemen  cora- 
poMd,  by  Nkilful  blending,  from  the  liHt  of  Imperial 
ContmlMioners,  <u)me  iH^longiiig  to  this  country,  some  to 
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India,  soino  to  the  coIoniM.  discusaiiiR  quostions  roforrod 
to  them,  takiuK  evidence,  collocting  dociimonts  and  statis- 
tic, and  preparing  leisurely  rt-porta. 

But  would  not  those  Imperial  Commissionent  tend 
to  become  a  kind  of  glorified  Colonial  Institute?  We 
rather  dread  that  hlend  of  '  learned  and  official  peraons  * ; 
Tv-o  look  not  n-itUout  anspicion  at  those  '  trovelleru, 
ethnologists,  and  students  of  comparati%'e  politics.*  The 
energies  of  the  Secretariat,  which  should  be  directed 
chiefly  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Imperial  Council,  would 
1)0  consumed  in  providing  sufficient  knowledge  for  the 
capacities  of  Imperial  Coramissionei-s  like  Sir  F.  Pollock 
or  Mr  Jiimcs  Bryce.  Eminent  geographers  and  ethnolo- 
gists might  at  once  bore  and  despise  energetic  financiers 
and  ex-officials,  Tliere  is  too  much  of  tho  Itoyal  Society 
and  too  little  of  the  positive  political  institution  abont 
this  part  of  the  schenio.  It  is  not,  howc%'or,  essential  to 
the  i-ejilisntion  of  Sir  F.  Pollock's  idea,  which  dcser^'os 
«eriou«  consideration  as  a  plan  calcidated  to  briug  about 
abettor  comprehension  of  Imperial  questions  and  colonial 
views,  tho  removal  of  obstructions  to  unity,  and  a  hur- 
nioniKing  of  national  and  inter-colonial  iotvrc*i(*i. 

Mr.    J   Buchnn,  writing    in    '  The    Empire    uivX    tho 
Century,'  duscrihos  tho  machinery  as 

(1)  Alt  Tmiierlal  Cjibiuet,  consisting,  to  begin  with,  of  the 
British  ("nliinct  enlarged  by  Coloiiijil  Prcmieiv.  and  meeting 
at  »>tut«il  tiaics  in  au  Ini|M>i'ial  session;  (2)  an  ImiH'rinl  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council,  advisory  in  its  fimctione.  and 
sitting  more  or  loim  t'ontinuonxly.  Thiit  In  tnm  would  be  fed 
by  (3)  an  luiiwrial  i'ommissiou,  nr  InteltiRcncn  Deiwrtnient, 
orftftDbied  on  a  bi-ond  ha^i*,  and  directed  by  a  iicrnianent 
secretAry.' 

By  'Imporittl  Cabinet'  he  means  that,  whenever  the 
Colonial  Conference  takeit  place,  the  colonial  Premiers  or 
representatives  should  sit  for  the  time  being  us  part  of  the 
nornuil  Cabinet  of  this  country,  who  would,  while  this 
last«d,  discuss  Imperial  questions.  This  object  i»,  however, 
sufficiently  sened  at  the  existing  Colonial  Conferenoes,  to 
which,  after  the  pi-ecedents  of  1897  and  1902,  any  British 
minister  can  be  summoned  wliow  department  is  con- 
cerned in  matters  under  diecuitsion.  There  is  no  particular 
object  in  collecting  round  the  sunio  table  colonial  Prime 
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Mlnifrfers  and  siich  members  of  our  own  Cabinet  as  tJu? 
Chief  SfMjretary  for  Ireland,  or  tor  Scotland,  the  Homo 
Secretary  of  State,  or  tho  chiefs  of  the  Local  GoTemment 
Board  or  Board  of  A|3ricuUure.  or  the  Chancellor  of  tho 
Duchy  of  Loncastor,  who,  if  tho  Britjah  Coiuttitiition  re- 
sembled that  of  the  United  States,  Germany,  Canada,  and 
Atustralia  would  be  Hitting  in  provincial  cabinet^*.  Thin 
idea  IH  not  buKinotiH-liku  aud  in  mcruly  mntimental.  It 
would  bo  a  timc-wii*tinfj  piitftnlure.  If  there  in  to  be  an 
Imperial  Cabiuut,  ihv  British  oouti'ibutiun  tihould  be  that 
uf  thotto  miiiittterd  only  who  have  to  do  with  Imperial 
affairs — tlio  Prime  MiuiHtcr,  the  Foreign,  Indian,  and 
Colonial  t>ocretarie->',  the  hoadx  of  tho  Truatsury  and  Mili- 
tary and  Nuval  dopiu-tmeut«,  of  tho  Post-oflico,  and  Board 
of  Trade. 

Mr  Jebb'tt  proposal  is  dcvolupcd  tn  un  ettsay  in  the 
Kumc  collection,  and  ix  tnto  t<i  his  goiierni  viuw  of  the 
Empire.  Ho  also  wiithcs  to  make  tlic  existing  Confuronce 
*a  permanent  institution.'  'It  could  be  done '(he  suyit) 
'  partly  hy  utitining  tho  cables,  partly  by  the  appointment 
of  deputies  to  repiieaent  tho  coloniJtl  Premiers  in  London." 
OecaMionally  thei*e  is  a  conference  of  the  great  Powera ; 
normally  they  transact  businests  through  their  resident 
diplomatic  repres<intativea.  So,  according  to  Mr  Jobb,  it 
would  bo  with  Great  Britain  and  the  other  self-governing 
uatiuus  under  tho  Crown,  except  that  ttio  conference 
wonld  be  held  at  fixed  intervali),tliat  there  would  bo  more 
co-oporation  of  perumiierit  ropreseiitative»,  and  that  tho 
States  runcerned  would  bo  pormanout  allicti.  Mr  Jebb 
would  aliio,  so  for  as  po^^ible,  instituto  Co-operative 
Imperial  BoardH  for  definite  anil  practical  purpoMM.  One 
isuch  itlrctidy  exisU* — l)u>  .loin  I.  Board  of  tho  United 
Kingdom.  Australia,  New  i^aland,  and  Canada,  controlling 
the  Pacific  cable.  Another  board,  for  instance,  might 
regulate  and  assist  whit«  migration  from  one  part  of  tho 
Empire  to  another.  There  might  here  again  bo  joint 
contribution  and  joint  control. 

An  these,  and  many  more,  are  tho  views  of  private 
thinkers  and  wr!t«r».  But  there  is  now  in  the  Held  a 
htato  paper,  the  Encyclical  Despat<!h,  addressed  by  Mr 
Lytteltoa,  in  rhe  name  of  his  Majesty's  Government,  to 
the  self-governing  colonies  on  April  20. 1005,  and  publii;he<I 
-with  the  replies  at  the  end  of  November.  The  despatch 
Vol  206.— A'o.  4t0.  o 
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begins  by  tracing  Uio  development  of  tlie  Imporial  Con- 
ference from  it«i  Qrst  uicuting  in  18K7  under  tUo  pre«ont 
Lord  Knut^^furd  to  Lbc  more  dotinit^;  KbuiM.-  which  it 
acquired  in  1897  and  11K>2.    Tliu  despatch  tuiyit : 

*  It  will  be  obsprrud  tJiiit  Oivm)  Couforunc-nti  hare,  stop  by  stop, 
aanimed  a  more  dofinito  Mtutiw,  and  acquired  a  more  oontlnu- 
oits  BtatiiH.  Tlielr  cwaatitution  has  lost  tixt>  vaguenow  which 
characterised  th«  asaeinbly  of  1887.  The  COnferaticaii  non- 
oonsist  or  the  Prinn-  MiiiUtem  of  llu-  MiIf-KoveminB  Coloaiev, 
tOgC^ther with  tho  SvcrvUtiy  of  Stot<>  for  th4>  ColoniGH. aBBlsted, 
wheu  the  subjoctd  of  tho  disciisiiiou  oialie  this  advauta^eiHis, 
by  other  high  officials  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  iita 
UolomoK.  Again,  Uie  Qntt  tliree  Conforvncos  mot  in  con- 
nexion  with  tho  presence  of  Ute  Colonial  Reprcseutatives  in 
Loiidou  incidental  to  important  Impenal  ctlebfTatioub.  But, 
by  the  reiiolution  iiasscd  at  tlie  la^t  Coiirttrence,  .  .  .  future 
luMtingti  wilt  >w  at  prescribed  )ntervAl<<.  and  will  bo  solely 
for  the  transaction  of  btuinoss.  It  may  therefore  be  said 
that  an  Imperial  Council  for  the  disooaalon  of  matters  which 
ooQoeni  alike  the  United  Kingdom  nod  the  self-govemiDfi 
Coloniex  hait  thrown  into  existence  by  a  natnral  procossi.* 

Tho  despatch,  after  saggeatuig  that  tho  name '  Imperial 
Council '  might  be  more  appropriate  than  that  of  '  Colonial 
Conforvuce,'  expresses  a  doubt 

'  whether  it  would  be  wljte  or  nooessary  to  give  by  any  instru- 
ment to  this  Council  a  more  formal  chnratTicr,  to  define  more 
closely  iW  constitution,  or  to  attempt  to  delimit  it*  functions' ; 
Abiding  tliat '  the  history  of  Anglo-Saxon  institutions,  such  a« 
Parliament  or  tho  Cabinet  system,  seems  to  show  that  an 
institution  may  often  be  wisely  left  to  develops  in  accordance 
with  elrpumatancM,  and,  as  it  wore,  of  it«  own  accord,  nnd 
that  it  Ia  well  not  to  sarrlfl<.x«  elasticity  of  power  of  adaptation 
to  premature  deflnitenoM  of  form.' 

Beyond  suggesting  u  change  of  name,  which  might  be 
important  in  ita  results,  the  late  Government^  then,  did 
not  propose  to  make  any  change  as  to  Uie  meetings  or 
^ooBtitution  of  the  Colonial  Conference.  The  federation 
at  South  Africa  and  tho  union  of  Newfoundland  with 
Canada  would  in  courtto  of  time  diminttth  the  disparity 
between  tJio  Stales  conntituting  the  Conference,  inti- 
mately the  Conference  should  consist  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  Canada,  Aufltrolia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa, 
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a  special  ropnsseutatiou  of  tho  Government  of  India. 
!  The  intcnwU  of  tlio  Crown  colonies  would  be  uifeguardcd 
l»y  tho  Scoretury  of  Stut«.     The  Prime  Minister  o£  the 
Ij'ntted  Kingdom  i*hould  bo  the  president  of  thin  Confereuoo 
[or  *  Imporinl  Council.' 

ASttte  dvaWng  with  iho  hist-ory  and  conHtitution  of  tho 
Colonial  Couforcnco,  Mr  Lyttoltuu'ti  du^pat^h  mnkos  u 
new  and  practical  suggestion.  The  colonial  Prime 
MintMters,  he  say»,  ounnot  stay  long  in  London. 

*  It  Is  therefore  dutirablv  that  itubjecte  which  they  miiy  agree 
to  disoUMi  «bould  bo  as  much  as  possible  prepared  beforehand 
by  a  body  on  which  tltsy  would  he  i-eprcwnted,  iui<)  Htiould 
be  presented  to  them  in  tut  coiir-iHo  »nd  clour  a  form,  and  wiUi 
as  much  material  for  formini;  u  judgment  as  ix>6sibie.' 

He  pomts  out  that  in  questioog  of  dufcuce  thi»  work  la 
already  done  by  the  Imperial  Dofonco  Commitloo,  on  which 
also  his  Majenty's  Government  desire  to  obtiiin  from  timu 
to  time  the  presence  of  colonial  reprosentativos.  no  that 
his  proposal  relates  to  ciWl  quet^tioiut  alone.  Mr  Lyttelton 
propoflod,  accordingly,  that  there  should  be  A  joint  porma- 
nent  Comnibision,  consisting  of  reprospnt-ativ«s,  appointed 
and  paid  by  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  States  which 
take  part  in  the  Conference,  and  acting  like  other  Koyal 
Cooimiasiont^,  that  is  to  aay,  that  they  should  investigate 
bwta  and  sutrgett  policy  on  questions  deBnitely  referred 
to  them.  The  references  would  be  made  either  by  the 
Colonial  Conference  at  its  meetings,  or  at  any  time  by 
agreement  between  two  or  more  of  the  Governments 
eoDoemed.  The  Commission  would  consist  of  penuanent 
paid  members,  and  could  call  in  as^asoitt  fur  spuciul 
queetions.  It  would  have  tta  ofGce  in  London,  'as  tho 
most  convenient  centre,'  and  a  secretary  and  adequate 
>taff.  It  was  suggested  that  tho  secretary  should  tilso 
act  as  secretary  to  the  Colonial  Conference  or  '  Imperial 
Cooncil'  when  it  met,  and  tthould  bo  re^ponsiblo  for 
keepmg  all  records  both  of  tho  Council  and  the  Com- 
miaeion.  Thus,  by  means  of  the  Commi>«riion  and  tho 
Secretariat,  a  greater  continuity  would  be  given  to  tho 
work  done  by  the  Colonial  Conference. 

Mr  Lyttelton's  despatch  of  April  20,  lOOT),  and  the 
replies  receivod,  wero  published  a  few  days  before  Mr 
Balfoor'a   Government  rvalgned  office.      The  replies  of 
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Aiixlniliii,  Capo  Colony,  nnd  Nntol  were  virtually  ai^cepT 
jiticvM  of  tho  chung<.'«  pixiposed.  The  Government  of  ^ 
Newfoundland  appears  to  have  failed  to  underetand  the  B 
project ;   und   that  of  New  2^aland  had  not  sent  any  ™ 


project ;  und  that  of  New  Zealand  had  not  sent  any 
ddlhiitc  niifiwor.  The  Canadian  Government  replied  in  a 
more  rosorvod  and  critical  tone.  They  evidently  diaUkc 
the  proposal  to  change  the  title  ■  Colonial  Conference '  into 
'  Imperial  Council,'  and  dread  the  effect  which  words  hare 
un  thingit.    They  apprehend  that  the  change 

*  would  be  iiiteri>''«t«d  as  luarlcing  a  step  distinctly  in  ndvanro 
of  tht)  )K>sitioii  hitherto  littained  In  tlit?  diHc-iiwiioii  of  thti  ■■»- 
hitiorttt  l>fit«-«oii  th(!  Mother-Couotry  iind  the  Coloniw.  ...  A 
ConfvniDcc  is  a  wore  or  loex  u  neon  von  ttoniil  gnihering  for  In- 
formal diitcnmion  of  pnhliv  questions,  continued,  it  may  }», 
from  time  to  time,  as  circumstances  external  to  itself  may 
render  ex]>edienti  but  ]x>as«eaUig  no  faculty  or  |Mwer  of 
bintUng  action.  The  ft.H9cnibl!i!»  of  ColoninI  Mininteni  which 
met  in  1887,  I8U7,  and  100:2  ni>pcar  to  fulQl  these  condition.t. 
The  term  "Council,"  on  the  other  band,  indicatee  a  more 
formal  assemblage  possessing  an  advisory  and  deliberative 
chamctei",  and,  in  conjimction  with  the  word  "  Imperial," 
(•ugge«t8  a  |>enuaueut  iiistitutioii  which,  endowod  with  a  eon- 
tinuoiw  life,  iniKl't  vvtuittinlly  coiim  to  bo  retcarrlud  ivt  an  eu- 
vroachmont  upon  the  full  measure  of  autonomous  lefftiflatlve 
and  administrativo  iwwor  now  enjoyed  by  all  the  self- 
go  vcrning  Colonies.' 

The    Canadian    Government    suggest  that   the  title 

*  Imperial  Confurunco '  might  be  less  open  to  objection ; 
and  indeed  it  would  be,  as  things  stand,  a  more  exactly 
exproKsivo  name.  But,  if  the  passage  just  quoted  be 
compared  with  that  previously  taken  from  Mr  Lyttclton's 
dcspiit^^h,  it  will  bo  seen  that  there  is  a  widu  divergence  of 
view.  On  this  sido  of  the  Atlantic  the  Conferences  are 
alleged  to  Imve  developed  into  wliat  is,  virtually,  a  true 
Cunncit :  on  the  other  side  they  are  slitl  'uuconveutiouul 
gathering!!  for  informal  disciiiotion.' 

Tho  Canadian  GovernmentoxproKs  themselves  us  more 
flftvourably  disposed  towards  tho  proposal  of  a  permanent 
Joint  (.'ommisaion  to  prepjirc  and  complete  work  for  the 
Conference.  They 'cannot,  however,  wholly  divest  them- 
•elvea  of  the  idea  that  such  a  Commission  might  con- 
Mivably  interfere  with  the  working  of  responsible 
CtovemmeDt,'  and  therefore  desire  to  »djoarD  discussion 
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of  the  scheme  till  the  next  Conference  meeta.  Their  idea 
prettumHbly  is  that  it  might  be  niorally  difficult  for  th»* 
Curifi4liiin  Govei-ninent  not  to  arccpt  the  recommondn- 
liona  oC  a  Joint  Commiasioa ;  and  that  such  a  Com* 
nusaioQ,  sitting  in  London,  might  be  warped  by  the  insi- 
dious ideas  and  sentiments  of  the  Imperial  capital. 

Aa  the  jissent  of  Canada  is  essential,  and  as  the 
Canadian  Government  are  probably  even  more  reluctant 
than  their  reply  showa.  no  practical  result  yet  is  likely  to 
4X>me  from  Mr  Lyttelton's  despatch ;  but  the  eorrcspond- 
ence  has  been  none  the  less  very  useful.  It  is  tt  rccon- 
naiBBance  -which  has  thrown  light  upon  the  positions  held 
by  various  Govenimonts :  and  it  will  facilitate  dlscu^ion 
when  tbi<  Confprom-e  meets  next  ApriL  The  improwion 
produced  is  that  the  despatch  in  ahead  of  the  timea. 
The  t4)Ddcncy  towards  greater  union  produced  by  the 
South  African  War  lias  been  (otlowod  by  u  natural 
reaction  or  relaxation.  Mr  Lyttolton*8  despatch  is,  per- 
hupH,  a  forward  wave  in  an  ebbing  tide.  The  views  of 
the  oldest  and  mo«t  leading  colony  have  been  adversely 
declared  ;  and  in  Knglnnd  itself  the  recent  elections  have 
brought  to  power  the  party  which  has  an  hereditary 
tendency  to  question  and  distrust  Imperial  ties  and 
expansion.  The  present  Government,  in  Lord  Elgin's 
dospatch  of  February  22  last,  have  to  some  extent  dis< 
aiMiociated  ihemMclvcd  t'ven  from  the  modest  propof4«ls 
made  in  Mr  l^yttelton's  despatch,  although,  on  tho  other 
hand,  their  announced  decision  that  India  shall,  in  some 
way,  Ijo  represented  at  the  next  Conforcnco  may  even- 
tually lend  to  rcsultri  Far  wider  than  they  contemplated 
when  they  came  to  that  decision. 

One  pnictical  question  may  be  asked  here.  All  these 
schemes  turn  upon  the  increased  activity,:uH  a,  permanent 
council,  of  t\f  existing  Colonial  Conference.  It  is  assumed 
that  tlio  frt^e  States  of  the  Empire  have  busiucsa  in  com- 
mon, busino^i*  which  cannot  )xi  adequately  discussed  by 
t written  corrfxpondencc.  sufliclont  to  muko  it  worth  while 
lo  oasomhlit  the  Priuie  Miniriters  in  I^ndon  at  short  and 
n^ular  intervals  of  yeara.  Is  this  so?  Does  the  utility 
|f  the  Conference  repay  the  trouble  ?  The  question  might 
peily  occur  to  a  Prime  Minister  who  has  to  travol  from 
Australia  and  back.  Ordinary  business  can  be  transacted 
iU     without  any  such  meeting.     Special  subjects,  such  as 
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postAl  arraugements.  merchant  shEpping  Inwf),  copyright 
iegislfttion,  and  the  Uke,  often  are.  and  eertftinly  always 
can  be,  dI»custM»d  l^  conferences  of  expert  officials.  On 
tb&  othor  hund  qu(>stion<i  of  forcisn  poHry  cftimot  wait 
for  u  qiuulrcnniiil  Confcrttnce.  Thoy  liavo  to  b©  dealt  with 
na  they  ariso,  oft«n  very  euddcnly,  and  witli  niueh  Be«r«cy 
and  despal^'h.  Thoro  are  indcwl  a  Tow  big  subjects).  8iich 
i\B  deOtiito  proposalri  to  entvr  into  spooJal  ronimercjal 
rolatJons  by  moans  of  preferential  tarifT?,  or  Hchemea  of 
common  defence,  for  the  discussion  of  which  an  ocoa- 
oional  oaiembty  of  Primo  Mini^tcnt  would  be  desirable. 
It  would  in  rc-ality  bo  a  congrc^H  convened  to  du  a  big 
thing,  to  estabhsh,  even  in  n  niotlitied  form,  a  Zoilvertrin 
or  a  Kriegnverein.  But,  if  large  propotiala  of  this  kind 
loud  to  nothing,  is  there  much  which  could  not  bo  as 
well  d!!H!U8sed  I^  dexpatch  or  by  couferenceg  of  expertu? 

It  is  well  ta  point  out  the  danger  that,  if  the  s>-iit«m 
fit  Prime  Miniatera  themselves  attending  confcronoo*  U 
to  continue,  busy  and  practical  statesmen  may  coni«  to 
think  that  the  advantage  hardly  compenautos  the  tnmble. 
The  absence  of  warmth  and  zeal  with  regard  to  the 
Confertmce  apparent  in  Sir  Wilfrid  Ijiurior's  despatch  in 
probably  duo  to  his  feeling  that  either  the  Conference  will 
beoonu!  too  strong,  and  threaten  by  its  decisions  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  colonies,  or  will  be  barren  uf  i-c«uit«  and 
hardly  worth  attending  except  for  sontimontal  rcnxonfi. 

This  ])C!(itation  muy  be  a  sign  of  the  future,  and  may 
some  day,  for  a  very-  different  reiuwn,  >>a  shared  by  the 
Tory  ]>arty,  During  recent  years  tlio  invitation  to  clo»or 
nuiou  in  political  forms  has,  on  the  whole,  proceeded 
from  the  mother-country,  while  the  reluctance  has  been 
on  the  Bide  of  the  colonics,  especially  Canada,  fearing  as 
they  do  the  over-great  dominance  in  any  sueh  formal 
confederation  of  this  wealthy,  populous,  and  well-etiuipped 
centi-al  State.  Kiit  the  day  may  come,  as  the  colonies 
grow  to  be  equal  or  superior  in  wealth  and  population, 
when  the  demand  will  l>e  made  by  the  allied  8tate«  in 
the  Empire  and  the  reluctance  Avill  be  on  the  side  of  the 
Unitod  Kingdom.  It  is  certain  that  any  proposal  for 
joint  management  of  foreign  naval  and  military  affairs. 
and  for  a  shore  in  the  supreme  control  exorcised  in 
London  over  India  and  the  Crown  colonies  and  depen- 
dencius,    would   be  strongly   resisted,    whenever    it   wa« 
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made,  by  the  great  departmenbt  and  civil  and  militory 
profotwions  which  have  so  much  interest  and  powor  in 
proTonting  change ;  and  it  would  be  far  from  acceptable 
to  thu  British  iiri'ito(?racy  and  middle  clasR.  The  cotonioM 
still  yoiinK  and  fearful  of  encroachments  upon  thoir 
tojiomy,  while  thin  proud  ittland  does  not  yet  fear  in> 
;OD  of  ita  monopoly  of  the  |K>wer  which  by  itti  own 
might  it  bus  eiitablished  over  moi-c  than  three  huudi'cd 
tttillton  denizens  of  Asia  and  Africa.  But  to  brook 
diminutioD  of  power  coata  no  lesH  than  to  lose  indupend- 
enoo.  In  the  onil,  therefore,  the  centre  of  resi«!tanc<*  to 
cIoHer  formn  uf  ]K>lit.iciil  union  may  well  be  transferred 
froui  Ottawa  to  lx>ndoo. 

Is  it  poNsiblo  that,  notwithstanding  tlio  natural  rohiet- 
nticjf  and  rcNiKtmice  both  hero  ami  in  the  colonies,  our 
deNtinio'*  ordtiiii  for  iis  a  real  central  government  for 
Impenjil  afTairH,  iMuod  upon  thu  consent  of  the  Rovcral 
state*  of  the  Kmpire  nnd  having  in  some  real  decree  tho 
powers  and  dutie*!  of  the  central  government*"  in  Germany 
and  the  I'niti'd  Sljiti*-;?  Mr  F.  S.  Oliver,  whose  original 
aiid  remarkable  Ixjok  i>*  noticed  at  the  hcjul  of  this  article, 
has  injidc,  for  our  cdification.ustudy  of  tlie  olenr-visioned 
nndittjit^^^-building  man  to  whom,  more  than  to  any  other, 
tfl  due  thiiL  I'Vderiil  Union  which,  with  all  it"*  defects,  has 
bold  together  half  a  continent  for  over  a  hundred  yeara 
of  storm  and  caIui.  Alexander  Hamilton,  with  the 
vtemly  Hupport  of  Waghington,  overcame  difBcultieu  which, 
in  Mr  Oliver's  view,  were  greater  in  some  ways,  if  less  in 
OHhetit,  than  those  which  oppose  tlie  federal  tmion  of  tho 
free  statea  of  the  British  Empire.  It  is  no  doubt  true  tliat 
Bteomshipa  and  telegraphs,  soon  porluipM  t^^tlepliones,  make 
oommQiiieations  more  rapid  on  the  wholo  in  the  British 
Empire  than  they  were  in  1700  in  tho  United  States. 
Tet  it  itt  more  dlfiicult  to  build  unity  out  of  Hen-divided 
loud))  than  out  of  those  forming  part  of  one  continent 
nnd  lying  within  a  ring-fence.  The  sea,  if  it  is  only 
the  Iriflh  Channel,  breaks  that  chain  of  personal  touch, 
that  continuity  of  interest  find  emotion,  based  on  the 
relation  of  men  in  one  parish  to  men  in  the  next  which, 
for  instance,  links  John  o'  Groat'.-*  House  to  Land's  End. 
The  State*  of  the  British  Empire  are  not,  like  those  of 
Amorica,  one  by  nature  ;  and  no  postal  sen-ices  can  com- 
pensate for  the  absence  of  the  parish -to-parish  touch. 
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Yet  the  atron^est  work  h  nmde  from  the  most  difficult 
mnteriai.  As  a  ntrong  nation  was  btiilt  out  of  famUtos 
luid  tribes,  so  inny  a  strong  federal  Empire  be  built  out 
of  nations.  In  bin  o|>ening  addretiH  to  the  Colonial  Con- 
ference of  1U02,  Mr  ChambGrlniu  naid  : 

•Oiir  iMimmoimt  object  Is  to  RtreiiKtlien  the  bonds  which 
iiuit«  iiB,  and  there  niv  only  thrw^  iiHnciixil  htciuic-'*  by  whit-h 
we  can  appi-oach  thin  object.  They  arc,  tbi-oiigh  our  ixjlitiml 
iwlittJoiui  in  the  fli^t  |>lace;  seroiidly.  by  foiue  kind  ot  cooi- 
mercial  union ;  in  tht:  third  ]t\ucc  by  i-onxidering  the  iiiuistlom 
which  sriso  out  of  Ini|>crial  defence* 

M.  Speyer,  whoso  lucid  study  is  well  worth  tbo  utteutioii 
of  serious  studcnt^t,  fiftcr  cjirefully  cxaniiiiiiig  IbcNe  three 
roudti,  is  brought  to  thu  conclusion  that  wo  nrc  uioxt 
ndvanced  tuwnrils  u  pructicAl  union  on  that  of  joiut 
dufonc*^',  and  that  ii>  the  military  and  naval  Mptieru  the 
dc%-ulopniunt  of  existing  institutions,  eHpui-ially  of  the 
Imperial  Defcuco  Committee,  xliould  allow  the  colouieR 
to  shure  in  the  'haute  direction.'  If  thiit  c-anio  to  po^s, 
it  should  load  to  much  else  as  the  colonieii  (frow  and  as 
timy  dovolopo  the  clasii  from  which  good  civil  and 
military'  officials  are  drawn.  The  proce.'*s  will  probably 
be  slow ;  on  the  other  baud,  eveuttt  may  precipitate 
results.     M.  Speyer  asks : 

•Qui  mumit  dire  tincl  semlt  I'effet  snr  W  defltin^s  de 
rRtnpire  dv  ciuchiiut  jfniu<lc  K""rrc  oft  rAiijclptc'Te,  luttiuit 
pour  Kon  existence,  fen^it  app«l  nu  concour»  rie  tons  ma 
enfant«?  Cc«t  dans  la  confmtemit^  d'artnes  d'uno  ^lerro 
vlctorieuiie  que  disparaient  lea  demi^res  resistances  qni  s6pa- 
nieat  encore  les  dtvoi-H  KtatM  Alli>miuids ;  c^  M>rn  i>eut-Atre  d« 
quelqno  con^iibtion  moadinlu  quo  luiitra  TiuiittJ  f(>durale  do 
I'Enipire  Brilannique.' 

"War  is  the  father  of  things,  and  patient  endurance  19 
the  mother.  Our  businass  is  to  maintain  cordial  relations 
between  the  States  of  the  Empire  and  to  improve  them 
na  occasion  may  offer,  keeping,  like  tbo  wiiio  virgins,  our 
lamps  trimmed  and  our  lights  bnrning  so  that  all  things 
may  be  ready  when  the  hour  comes.  '  Tout  vient  ii  qui 
nait  attendre.'    Yes,  If  one  knows  hotc  to  wait. 
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Art.  II.— THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  HISTORICAL  NOVEL. 

A  Guide  to  tJu)  Beat  IJi/ttoricat  Xovels  and  Tales.  By 
Jonnthan  Nield.  Third  edition.  London:  BIkin  Mut- 
UiewH,  1004. 

Mr  Nield  hns  sot  hiin»elf  n  tutefiil  itntk,  nnd  ho  luu>  done 
It  wolL  Tbousandn  of  jwoplfi  every  yonr  owe  to  fiction 
tliL'ir  first  iovo  of  history.  Prom  an  '  Ivanhoe '  or  a  '  Last 
of  the  Barons  '  they  le»rn  that  a  Htiidy  oT  iMiat  agea  does 
not  necesaarily  confine  them  to  a  dreary  road,  marked  at 
lnt«rvab  by  Inaninint«  figures  o£  the  kingA  and  igueetis 
who  serve  aa  chronological  milestones.  From  such  hooki) 
Uioy  diiwover,  often  for  the  firat  time,  that  history  may 
b«  tnado  us  full  of  human  intereats,  of  passion  and  pathos, 
of  triigt-dy  and  comedy,  aa  is  tho  life  of  their  own  co»- 
tempurarioft.  It  is  to  them  thut  Mr  Niuld  most  strongly 
nppeolM  in  his  lulmirable  'Guide  to  the  Best  IlistoriciU 
Novels  and  Talii;,'  eluKsiiiod  according  to  tho  dato  of  tho 
period  or  cvciitJt  with  which  they  are  concerucd. 

Tweitly  year^  ago  thoru  appuured  in  thi»  Boviow 
an  article  on  'Tho  Orowth  of  tho  English  Novel'  It  U 
referred  to  hero  bewiuso  it«  cootentii  supply  what  may 
neem  to  be  gapit  in  the  following  pagiM ;  for  the  subject 
of  the  present  article  it*  wholly  difforcnt  from  that  of 
JUr  Nield.  It  in  not  oonconiotl  with  the  qucttiou,  what 
ure  tho  best  luKtonciil  novelM  which  have  been  written 
on  any  particular  period.  It  rather  m-ekt*  to  indicate  by 
wlmt  AtAgen  historical  novels  cumo  to  be  written  at  all. 

The  scope  of  the  enquiry  is  bent  defined  by  two  striking 
features  in  the  growth  of  novels  and  of  historical  fiction. 
Ttie  fii-st  in  the  fact  that  before  174K  Engli.sh  literature 
mdades  only  two  noveU  which  ara  still  read — if  indeed 
either  can  be  called  a  novel — namely,  'The  Pilgrim's 
Progrotts '  and  '  Itobinson  Crusoe.'  The  second  feature  is 
that  the  first  historical  novel,  which  still  holds  the  field, 
was  not  published  till  1814.  Periods  of  splendid  lltenuy 
iLchtevement  came  and  went,  leaving  imperishablo  poetry, 
playii,  ftnaays,  memoirs,  but,  with  the  two  lixvepttons 
noted,  not  a  single  novel,  and  iiu  hisloricul  ruiuauco. 
How  is  tho  lateness  oE  this  devclopmout  to  bo  explained  ? 
The  answer  is  that  novels,  and  for  a  still  longer  period 
historical  romances,  were,  so  to  speak,  in  search  of  them- 
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wetvei);  they  had  no  con!iciou.t  purpotw,  no  clear  perception 
of  their  trtio  domain.  Writers  felt  that  poetry  and 
tragedy  and  comedy  and  satire  did  not  exhauat  the 
literary-  inot.hodR  of  i-eprpsenting  human  life.  They  per- 
ceived timt  over  disbint  ages,  remote  civil isationsi  ancient 
beroefi,  there  hong  those  nuata  and  sbadown  which 
heighten  picture«queneas.  They  recognised  that  the  twi- 
light of  the  past  is  ready-made  poetry,  throbbing  with 
the  mystery  whinh  is  the  soul  of  romance.  They  saw 
that  there  was  room  for  another  imitative  art.  But  itn 
form,  ita  boundaries,  even  ita  aim,  were  concealed  from 
their  knowledge.  So  they  groped  their  way  blindfold, 
ttometimes  on,  but  more  often  off,  the  trao  road,  towards 
a  deflirite  position  in  literature. 

Tlio  pro^nMM  of  historicjtl  fiction  cannot  bo  traced 
without  studying  the  gro%vtli  of  tliK  novel,  which  vriin  it« 
parent-  The  relationship  is  natural,  for  it  was  inovltiible 
that  tlio  ronlitiffs  of  the  present  should  Iw  reproducod 
with  Homo  8uccc«!4  lieforo  the  realitie^s  of  the  pafct  could 
I>o  attempted  without  inevitable  faihire.  Until  novcIi<it« 
renvhcd  n  ccriiUn  stage  of  perfection,  attained  Home 
doflnitAnoNS  of  purpose,  and  grasped  the  truo  scope  of 
their  art,  historical  romance  was  impossible.  The  instru- 
ment which  Scott  applied  to  the  mnteHals  of  hi.story 
waa  tlio  same  instrument  which  Richardson  and  Fielding 
and  a  long  line  of  predecessors  had  perfected.  But,  from 
the  first,  novelists  seem  to  have  been  inspired  by  a  sense 
tiiat  it  wn.4  possible  to  apply  their  metJiods  to  the  iniitn- 
tion  of  life  in  paat  agen.  As  they  realised  the  limitM  of 
tboir  B]»cial  art  more  and  mure  clearly,  their  effortJi  after 
historical  romance  bo*'omo  more  and  more  definite  in  aim. 
It  is  the  obje<'t  of  tbt-  folluwiug  pages  to  study  the  growth 
of  tliis  idea  of  liiatoricat  romance  out  of,  and  mde  by  side 
with,  the  development  of  the  novel,  and  to  trace  the 
elaboration  of  the  romantic  picture  of  the  pa-irt.  by  means 
of  the  hints  and  ituggcstionH  tliat  were  dropped  in  the 
gradual  perfecting  of  the  parent  form  of  prose  fiction. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  trace  the  origin  of  Knglish  novels 
Imck  to  I'pic  poetr>',  through  Greek  and  Latin  talcs,  monk- 
Ml  IcgiMid,  medieval  romances  of  chivalry,  German  jeet- 
hooks,  Italian.  French, and  Spauidh  fiction.  Asthe  tide,  now 
of  idealiHUi,  now  (if  ivaliMu,  swept  over  the  liturar)'  world. 
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^brl)  advancing  wave  wa.s  enriched  by  nomething  that  its 
^^Acesaor  had  Inft  behind.  In  the  operation  ol'  this  law 
of  action  and  reaction  the  weapons  of  the  novelist  were 
Jwinn  1 1  il  and  polished.  The  drama,  dinriefi,  joumala, 
Tfcttei'fl.  essays,  character-sketches,  biographies,  raemoira, 
oooh  added  something  to  the  perfecting  of  tiie  infrtinunent. 
To  the  same  progress  the  homely  detail  of  Bunyan,  the 
minute  circumstantiality  of  I>efo<',  the  fine  aimlj-His  und 
laboured  pathos  of  Richardson,  the  organic  unity  and 
humour  of  Fielding,  the  farce  of  Smollett,  the  sentiment 
of  Stcmc,  more  directly  contributed.  In  the  works  of 
great  niastent  the  methods  of  handling  tbo  materials  of 
Htemturo  approximate.  Prom  Richardnon  und  Fielding 
the  novel  gained  that  solf-knowlcdgo  which  wna  dented  to 
the  efforts  of  tlioir  prodocessorH,  TIio  eighteenth  century 
closes  what  nmy  Ik?  c«lled  tlir*  childlKiod  uf  pnxe  fiction. 
Beyond  it  lie  the  stngos  through  which  the  Knglish  novel 
parsed  in  its  gro^-th  from  youth  to  maturity. 

Historical  romance  waited  many  yejirjt  for  it«  full 
development.  But,  when  it^  hour  cAme,  its  triumph  was 
for  the  time  even  more  brilliant;  and  prose  Hction 
of  every  kind  profited  by  Sir  Walter  Scott's  prodigious 
Huecess.  The  world  of  polittt  literature  was  revolutionised. 
Not  only  did  Scott  enlarge  and  define  the  Hehi  of  fiction ; 
he  also  raised  the  position  of  the  novcHnt.  Hcncefonvard 
novttli)  r(>Rembh>iI  the  ea^t  wind  in  spring;  nothing  could 
escape  their  ravage*:.  Within  a  few  years  scarcely  a  bono 
of  our  ancestors  was  left  nnJisturbod ;  not  a  distress  or 
danger  of  love,  lawful  or  unlawful,  was  undeseribed ;  not 
tt  mystery  of  fashion  was  unknown  in  the  pantry.  Like 
Aaron 'a  rod,  proae  fiction  devoured  evei*y  other  kind  of 
literature.  From  the  Land's  End  to  John  o"  Groat's 
'  Apollo's  self  might  pass  unheard ' ;  but  every  door  flew 
open  to  the  novelist.  *  Tlio  mob  of  gentlemen  who  ^vrite 
with  ease "  was  reinforced  by  u  larger  luob  of  similarly 
gifted  ladies ;  women  who,  two  ounturieo  ago,  would  have 
left  behind  thorn  a  chpHt  of  letters  and  a  stout  volume 
of  recipes,  occupied  their  pens  in  writing  novels.  If  n 
HtAtetmuui  nought  to  explain  a  policy.a  reformer  to  uxpone 
on  ttbuM,  a  Frotestuut  to  reveal  the  mine  over  which 
society  slumbered,  proso  fiction  became  the  recognised 
channel  of  coraraunicution.  Kthical  treatises,  political 
pnmphletH,  Kociul  dissertations,  scarcely  dared  to  venture 
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abi'oud  wittiuut  (ID  umutory  nrcotupmntnt^rit.  AI»tni0O 
|>ouit«  of  diviiiity  ial  to  a  conjuyiil  (Ii'-Houment;  pitilo- 
MOphont  broached  thoir  theories  fiide  by  itide  witb  au 
unhiippy  uttuchniciit ;  tmvellen'  who  ^ollect(^d  their  wild 
«dveiitur(»  wiid  with  Byron,  "I  want  a  hero';  even  Dr 
Dryiwdust  pluyed  the  troubadour,  and  required  &  heroine 
to  dhtplay  thi4  ru^tume  of  the  period. 

Unlike  the  Caliph  Vathek,  who  built  a  iteparate 
palace  for  oich  pleasure,  the  novclisU  ntUtmpted  to 
crowd  into  one  volume  the  inutgitiation  of  the  poet, 
the  reflection  of  the  philoHopber,  the  observation  of  the 
twsayiMt,  the  drainatUt's  power  <.»f  repre»»«it*ition,  the 
iitxight  uf  the  historian,  the  wit  of  the  worldling.  A 
iwrfcct  novel  i«  at  once  the  ph<i>nix  of  lit«rarj-  7.oo\ogy, 
fuid  a  fimt-rate  test  of  firstt-rate  talents.  One  result  of 
the  dogriuliiig  position  from  ^vhich  the  novel  suddenly 
Ieup4xl  iut«>  glory  was  the  perfwt  frewloin  enjoyed  by 
the  novellitt.  He  obtained  this  liceiuti  Ixvause,  in  the 
first  instance,  critics  ignored  his  work  nn  outside  the 
pale  of  art.  Fiction  was  the  Al^itia  of  literature,  and 
nuvoUsta  exercised  the  liberty  of  Buhciniun:^  boeau.'ie  they 
were  outlaws.  It  was  portly  tliia  liberty  which  made  the 
novel  both  in  England  and  France  the  expre!«iion  of  the 
Itoniantiv  revolution  with  which  the  eiglitei-ntli  century 
cIomhI  and  its  successor  opened. 

In  sixteenth-century  England  the  truest  cxpresuoD  of 
the  spirit  of  the  age  wus  found  in  dramatists  und  poets. 
Historinil  plays  and  pociiis,  together  with  a  pilti  of  tracts 
und  puniphleLs  o<^'cupivd  the  greater  part  of  the  space 
subsequently  filled  by  novels.  Ilardly  any  work  of  prose 
fiction  belonging  to  the  Elizabethan  ago  is  known  ex- 
cept to  student-^*  of  liti'rutun.'.  If  our  auce»lor»  wished 
to  stretch  their  linitM  and  gaze  on  widt^r  horixous,  they 
made  their  own  ronmucu,  scoured  the  Spanitih  main,  or 
singed  the  beard  of  the  King  of  Spain.  The  pi-o»e  ntories 
read  by  those  who  reniainod  at  homo  in  tlio  spuciouM  times 
of  Eli7.abeth  were  romances  of  knightly  deeds,  ud\'en- 
ttirous  tales  of  tow  life,  or  short  stories  trantilated. 
imitated,  or  adapted,  from  Spani^^h  or  Italian  sourcf". 

For  a  moment  it  sL-emud  as  if  there  might  spriug  up 
un  Elizabethan  school  of  historical  romance.  The  wild 
adventures  of  Jack  Wilton  in  Nash's  '  Unfortimate 
Traveller'  (1594)  belong,  indeed,  to  the  Spanish  school 
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of  ptrarosqiio  fiction.  But  tlio  ticene  U  laid  hi  the  tiiiiCf* 
of  Honrj-  VIU ;  historical  personages,  like  tho  Earl  of 
Surroy,  aro  introduced ;  and  the  ep).s4)do8  nro  domribod 
with  tt  roalistic  force  which,  for  more  than  «  eont«ry, 
was  not  rivalled  in  English  literature,  in  a  similar  vein, 
bat  of  loss  literary  importance,  wore  I^odge'a  two  historical 
pomanoes,  •  The  History  of  Kobert,  Stwond  Duko  of  Nor- 
mandy,  eumamed  Robin  the  Divell '  (1591),  and  *  Tho  Life 
and  Death  of  William  Ixtngbenrd*  (I.IOS).  Tho  first  of 
thcHe  two  books  pixifesses  to  be  'drawno  out  of  the  old 
and  ancient  antiquaries';  and  the  author  claims  to  '  stand 
not  so  much  on  tho  termea  aa  the  trueth."  To  the  namo 
school  also  holonBed  Thomas  Deloney,  whose  '  Pleasant 
History  of  John  Winchcorob '  and  ■  Thomas  of  Reading 
'  or  tho  Siicc  Worthio  Yoomen  of  the  West '  were  prob- 
I  ably  publi^hod  about  the  same  time.  The  scene  of 
'  Thomas  of  Reading '  is  laid  in  the  times  of  Henry  1 ; 
and  its  hero,  Thomas  Cole,  really  existed  in  history.  TIio 
*8ixe  Worthie  Yeomen  of  the  West 'were  six  clothiers 
of  great  credit,  namely,  Thomas  Cole  of  Reading,  Gray 
of  Gio(!«ster,  Sutton  of  8ulisburie,  Fitzallen  of  Worcester, 
Tom  Douc  of  Excoster,  and  Simon  of  Southampton,  aliaa 
B  Supbruth.'  Their  journeyings  to  London,  their  meetingn 
I  with  the  throe  northern  clothiers,  their  merriments  at 
Jarrat's  Hail,  their  oxploitw  nnd  dix-crsions,  aro  chronicled 
in  bald  style.  Hut  the  murder  of  Thomas  of  Reading  by 
the  '  Oast '  and  '  Oastoss '  of  tho  '  Crane '  at  Colebrooke  is 
told  with  a  Kimplicity  and  directness  which  are  not  with- 
out iK>wei'.  There  is  no  attempt  to  deliuo«t«  character, 
no  effort  to  restore  the  life  of  the  post  or  to  paint  a 
historical  Ixtckground.  Incident  only,  without  pictur- 
ssquo  detail,  is  relied  upon  for  the  interest  of  tho  story. 

Other  forms  of  prose  fiction  i)rov«d  stronger  than  this 
national  growth  of  histoncjil  romance,  which  could  only 
thrivo  in  a  more  sophisticated  age.  Tho  sanctity  of 
history  was  unknown  to  the  Elizabethans ;  they  had  no 
oODception  of  geography  or  chronology ;  tiiey  cared 
nothing  for  exactness  in  Uie  reproduction  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  past.  lection  flowed  into  other 
channels.  The  '  Euphues '  of  John  Lyly  wns  published  in 
t570-SO.  That  'exquisitely-pleasant-to-read  and  inevit- 
ably-to-be-remembered  manual '  of  wit,  though  treasured 
as  their  Uvea  by  the  Sir  Piercie  Sheftons  of  the  day,  w&n 
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ridiculed  by  Bhakespenre  and  Ben  .fonaon.  Yet  its  in- 
fluence waa  great.  Lyly  wax  the  fir»t  English  styliat. 
the  first  literary  artist.  Hia  book  founded  a  school,  of 
which  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Thomas  Lodge,  and  Bobort 
Greene  were  the  mot^t  distinguiRhed  members. 

Sidney 'o  'Arcadia'  {15S8)  waa  not,  indeed,  of  native 
origin.  That  *  simple  image  of  his  gentle  wilt  and  golden 
pillar  of  his  noble  courage '  was  based  on  the  '  Arcadia ' 
of  the  Xeapolitan  Sannazaro  and  the  '  Diana '  of  George 
de  Montemayor  and  the  Spanish  romance's  of  kuightlj- 
deeds.  Its  poetic  prose  delighted  Spenser  tutd  Sluikv- 
speare ;  it  supplied  dramatists  nitli  plot«,  furainhod 
Charles  I  with  a  prayer,  gave  Richardson  the  uamo  of 
a  heroine.  It  wa*  imitated  by  Ijidy  Mtiry  Wroth  in  her 
•Urania"  (1621),  and  by  John  Reynolds  Ui  the 'Flower  of 
Fidelitie '  (1050).  But  ito  intluencv  on  thu  development  of 
prose  fiction  was  comparatively  slight- 
In  Lodge  and  Grecnu  Lyly  found  more  direct  imitaUtrs. 
To  the  first  of  these  writers  belong  'The  Delectable 
Hitftorj*  of  Forbonius  and  Priscoria'  (15SI)  and  'Rotta- 
lyndo:  Euphucs  golden  Legocio'  (1590),  the  mont  popular 
of  his  romances,  which  supplied  to  SIuik<'speui-e  the  plot 
and  several  of  the  characters  of  '  A:<  you  Like  it.'  Lodge's 
udventuroUB  life  is  commemorated  io  his  works.  'BoM- 
lynde'  is  said  to  be  'fetcht  from  the  Cannrius,'  whither 
the  author  had  voyaged  with  Captain  Clarke.  On  lui 
expedition  i\-itb  Cavendish  to  Brazil  he  wrote  'A  Margarito 
of  America'  (1590),  which  he  professes  to  have  found  '  ui 
the  Librarie  of  the  Jesuits,  in  Sanctum  [Santos],  in  the 
Spanish  tong.'  The  potitic  prose  of  Lodge,  interspersed 
with '^glugx' and  lyric«,  is  embroidered  with  a  profusion 
of  rich  descriptions  of  castles  standing  by  the  side  of 
gracious  silver-floutiiig  rtvoi-s ;  environed  with  curious 
planted  trec^  to  ministttrbhadc.andswoot  smelling  Oowora 
to  recmale  Uie  Meases.  Within  are  Kumptuous  chambers 
whoso  doors  are  carved  from  whitest  mai'ble ;  the  beds 
are  of  ebony  inlaid  with  gems ;  the  walls  are  hung  with 
tapestry,  beautified  with  gold  and  pearls,  and  showing 
how  Apollo  caused  the  woodii  to  leap  and  the  Hebrus  to 
stay  bu  course  witli  his  amorous  lament.  In  the  6umo 
poetic  and  sometiraes  pedantic  vein  wrote  Greene. 
Neither  he  nor  Lodge  profcM  to  auatyse  character  or 
describe  contemporary  society,  or  represent  actual  life. 
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Throughout  the  sovanteonth  century  tho  development 
of  A  nutionul  Bchool  of  fiction  in  EngUtnd  was  interrupted 
by  tlio  populurity  of  French  writers ;  and  the  literary 
history  of  the  English  novel  is  bound  up  nith  that  of 
France.  Early  iu  tho  period  appeurod  two  books  which 
helped  forward  tho  growth  of  hi»>toricaI  romance,  though 
they  differed  widely  from  one  unuthur  in  aim  and  treat- 
ment. One  ws»  the  'Argenis'  of  John  Barclay  (1621), 
the  other  tlio  ■  Astrtia '  of  Honor*;  dTTrffJ  (1610  -37).  Both 
were  once  widely  ]K>{>uIur  ;  both  ai-u  now  forgotten. 

'  Argeuiit  *  iH,  from  one  point  of  view,  it  political  treuUMj, 
akin  to  Moro's  '  Utopia '  or  Harrington's  '  Oceana.'  From 
another  point  of  view  it  is  u  historical  romance  dealing 
with  the  immediate  puttt,  intrtxlucing,  uiidur  classical 
names,  real  {wrsouugeM  such  an  Philip  II  of  Spjun,  Henry 
IU  and  Henry  TV  of  France,  Queen  Elizabeth,  CuthoriDO 
de  Medici,  Calvin,  and  tho  Guises.  2for  urc  tho  actors 
merely  names ;  some  attempt  is  madu  to  individualise 
their  characters.  '  Argenis  *  was  translated  into  English, 
posaibly  at  the  nuggestioii  of  Charles  I ;  it  wu«  studied  by 
Kichelieu  '  too  much,'  says  Myles  Davios,  '  for  tlto  good  of 
his  neighbours' ;  it  was  praised  by  Cowjicr  for  its  enter* 
tainment,  and  by  Coleridge  for  its  Lutiiiity.  To-day  little 
more  than  it^  name  survives. 

More  |topii)ar  than  'Argenis"  waa  D'I'rfe'«  pa-stornl 
romance.  The  dust  of  two  centuries  of  oblivion  lies  thick 
apoR  the  volume;  yet  'Astrea'  was  a  queen  who  once 
ruled  the  fashionable  world  with  an  absolute  sway  which 
few  books  have  ever  rivalled.  Boi-h  iCH  publication  and 
iti«  construction  reveal  the  gulf  that  divides  society  in  the 
seventeenth  century  from  tliat  of  to-day.  The  fir&t  two 
parts  appeared  seventeen  years  before  the  fourth  and 
flfth)  which  were  posthumotictly  published  (1627)  two  years 
after  the  author's  death;  onlya  patient  leisured  age  could 
wait  so  long  to  know  whether  Celadon  and  Astrea  were 
made  happy.  Nor  would  our  taste  tolcrato  the  seventy 
Bubordinato  liistorios  which  retard  tho  pi-ogro»s  of  the 
main  story  and  yet  are  only  interludes  in  dissertations 
on  love.  But  St  Francois  de  Sales,  Bishop  Camus,  La 
Fontaine.  Boileuu,  aukuowtedgod  Aeti'ca's  charm.  From 
the  romance  Boshuet  borrowed  his  panegyric  on  St  Ber- 
nard, and  Comeille  'conveyed'  some  vcI■^o8  for  his  '  Cid." 
Of  contemporary  society '  Astrea  '  became  the  breviary. 
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It  gave  th(!  tone  to  the  mon  and  womon  who  a^soiiiblcd 
iu  the  fanioua  aalnn  bteti  of  the  '  inconipiirttblo  vVrthoiiico' 
at  the  Hdtel  de  K»mbouil]et,  It  whb  in  fact  a  protost 
against  the  coarHen<»is  o£  tho  preceding  period.  It  ushered 
in  »  new  ago  of  politeness.  Men  hiu!  often  shon-n  that 
they  could  die  for  women  ;  but,  with  rare  exiwptions,  thoy 
had  not  learned  to  live  iu  their  company.  Thoy  hatl 
appronched  the  other  »ex  in  the  libertine  Hpirit  which  iit 
bred  of  contempt;  now  they  <?ourt*>d  them  with  tho 
respectful  homage  that  in  paid  to  divimticM.  *  ^Vstroa 
made  women  the  centre  of  ttocioty ;  it  treated  thoni  nit 
objects  not  only  of  pursuit,  and  desire,  but  of  respect  and 
worship.  Cupid  ceuses  tu  be  u  nukod  boy.  In  tho  itu-storal 
he  masqueraded  as  a  »<hopbcrd :  in  tho  now  heroic  romance 
ho  duns  tho  armour  of  un  unciont  Homan  and  tho  curling 
wig  of  tho  Grand  Monarquc. 

It  i»,  however,  to  other  cauw.'*  that  D'Urfi!  owe*  hit 
pifivo  among  the  foimdcrx  of  tho  historical  novel.  Ati 
Don  Quixote  movom  in  tho  midst  of  tho  real  sccnoty  of 
hh  own  Sierras,  so  Astrca  inlmbib«  a  i-eal  district,  chosen 
becauM  it  wo*  D'lTrf<5'B  birtbplacn,  and  because  he  knew 
It  boMt.  Tho  scone  is  laid  tn  Le  Forez,  in  barbarous  Qaul 
of  tho  fifth  ccnturj'.  Not  only  arc  tlio  natural  descriptious 
true,  but  in  his  historical  background  the  author  has 
ntt«mpt«d  to  paint,  though  with  scanty  and  inaccurate 
knowledge,  details  of  the  customs,  antiquities,  and  institu- 
tions of  the  period.  In  tho  art  of  representing  life  ho  luis 
served  his  »ppr<>iiticcship  by  copying  n^al  figures.  Tho 
story  veiU  tluf  gallantries  of  tho  Courts  of  Henry  III  and 
Menrj'  IV  aa  welt  as  his  own  love  for  Diane  de  ChAteou- 
morand.  He  has  laid  barn  some  of  the  secret*  of  his 
heart,  though  the  self-revelation  does  not  belong  to  the 
modei-n  typo,  but  is  di.iguiHed  in  the  form  of  immaterial 
idealised  creations.  Finally,  with  D'Urfe,  love  is  not  the 
imperBonal,  general,  uniform  emotion  which  it  had  been 
in  chivalrous  romance,  and  was  to  become  in  the  now 
school  of  heroic  romance.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  subtly 
discriminated  the  different  shapes  wliich  love  assumes 
in  different  characters.  Hero  he  is  tho  predecessor  of 
Harivuux.  Yet  he  has  the  heart  of  Pr(5vost.  for  ho  still 
troat«  love  as  a  veritable  passion,  without  allowing  it  to 
dliwipato  its  force  in  the  scholasticism  and  metaphysics  of 
amorous  gallantry. 
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The  practice  of  introducmg  tcaI  cbaractflrs  into  proso 
flctiun  spread.  In  her  '  tTraniu*  (1621)  Lady  Mary  Wroth 
probfibly  alludcj^  to  the  t^ulluntriea  of  tbu  Diiko  of  Buck- 
ingham. So  Gombaud  in  hiit 'L'Endiniion' (1624),  which 
wtw  truiishttcd  into  En^litih  by  Hurst  in  1037,  ttilbi  hh 
puKttion  for  Marie  do  Medici.  The  timoroux  udvcntitres  of 
Houry  IV,  the  erontful  wooing  oE  Marguerite  do  Rohan 
by  the  Chovalior  do  Cbabot.  the  lovc-ntory  of  Madamu 
do  Longuuvillo  and  Coligny,  all  appeared  under  the  dis- 
giiii^o  of  fiction.  Through  the  long-winded  romnnctfs  of 
La  C'alprenede  and  Madeleiiio  de  Seudery  runs  the  same 
thread  of  reality.  lu  their  structure,  or  want  of  struc- 
ture, thoBO  new  tales  rcsemblod  tliu  old  romancca  of 
chivalry.  In  both  a  hundred  subordinate  narrativcti  are 
tacked  to  the  centra]  history,  distinguished  from  it  and 
from  each  other  only  by  the  names  of  the  actors,  turning 
on  tho  snmo  incidents  with  wearisome  monotony. 

The  craving  for  action  stiH  ruled.  Pastoral  insipidity 
revolted  the  men  who  had  fought  in  the  Thirty  Yearaj 
War,  or  conspired  against  Richelieu  or  Mazarin;  they 
demanded  mighty  sword-play.  But  tho  now  literature 
must  al»o  gratify  the  growing  Uisle  for  reality,  and  puss 
the  now  criticism  of  the  aatotu  In  the  first  place  it  begs 
the  protection  of  history.  For  the  impossibilities  of  tho 
older  school  were  exchanged  the  improbabtlittee  of  the 
oevr.  Gone  are  the  giants  and  dwarfs,  the  enchanted 
cBAtJeci,  the  magic  unguent*),  dragons,  and  necromancers. 
They  make  room  for  historical  personages  whose  stature 
is  raised  to  sui>erhuman  pi-oportions  till  they  become  a« 
gods  fmd  goddesses.  Instead  of  imaginary  or  legendary 
heroes  of  involved  lineage  and  generally  illegitimate 
origin,  tho  actors  strut  tho  stage  as  Cyrus,  or  Alexander, 
or  Horntius  CocIot.  who  hml  at  least  lived  and  acted  a 
part  in  real  history.  In  the  sucotid  phtee,  throughout  the 
older  tales  knightly  entei-priso  Imd  played  a  greater  part 
than  love :  glorj*  was  tho  mainspring  of  action  and  beauty 
the  reward  of  its  atUiinment'.  In  the  new  romance,  love 
under  the  form  of  veneration,  Httblimaled  to  an  esKonce, 
cold  an  an  Alpine  air,  an  impersonal  as  a  law  of  nature, 
wan  tho  nia--st«'r-»|>irit;  and  kntghtty  exploit.>*  were  the 
tribute  bitd  by  an  adorer  nt  the  feet  of  his  divinity. 

Before    tho    newer    stylo    of    romance    the    pastoral 
withered  and  faded.    The  artificial  world  of  'Astrea' 
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saggosta  a  viMioD  of  olegaiitly  ntlirod  HhopherdcHseft,  their 
focoH  routed  and  patchixl.  dressed  in  low-neckod,  short- 
Hleovod  robcK  luopod  up  vriiU  ribbonx  and  flowers, 
wearinf*  hifjh-hotilcd  i-cd  shoes  and  tiny  haU  ]iorchpd  on 
tho  riglit  Bides  of  their  hc4idi<.  Tla^y  sit  Itenoath  ever- 
Soworing  hawthorns,  each  maiden  holding  in  her  band  u 
crook,  and  wich  lu-compatiiod  by  a  lamb  which  appears  to 
mi-stakv  it«t  guardian  for  Htt  mother.  At  their  foet  or  by 
their  Hides  sit  or  reolino  young  exquisites,  dressed  in 
olabornto  sitks  of  dolicaie  shades  of  colour  Humiount4>d 
by  rich  mantles  of  gold  and  silver  tissue,  waving  hat« 
surcharged  with  phimes,  while  they  iveave  for  their 
ladten  garlands  of  sonnets,  odes,  and  niadrigalii. 

Society,  like  literature,  delighted  in  masquerade  ;  and 
from  fluch  an  unreal  vision  it  is  but  a  slight  transition 
to  the  chambre  bleue  of  the  Hi^tel  de  Bambouillet  at  the 
close  of  164L  Round  the  hostess  gather  all  that  is  mo«t 
distiDgui&hed  in  the  Parisian  world  of  wit,  beauty,  and 
fashion.  Here  are  the  Duchesse  de  Longueville  and  tho 
Duchesse  de  Chevreuse,  two  women  t-apablu  of  Having  or 
overthrowing  a  kingdom ;  here  are  Madame  de  SiJvignd, 
a  bride  of  one  year's  standing,  MademoisoUe  do  La 
Vergne,  a  child  of  oloven,  and  Mndclciiio  do  8cud<Sry. 
ugly,  yet  nlrwidy  famous.  Tho  company  have  aMtembted 
to  hoar  Comoille  read  a  tragedy.  But  how  pass  tho  timo 
till  he  arrives?  It  is  proposed  to  hind  the  eyett  of  Made- 
moiselle do  La  Vcrgno  for  a  game  of  blind-man's  buff. 
Madame  de  Hamlvouillet  cousentM.  The  girl  lias  been  tod 
blindfold  to  tho  twntru  of  the  room,  and  is  just  wiutiou«ly 
advancing,  with  outstretched  hands,  when  tho  door  opens 
and  the  inseparable  poir  of  brothers  outer,  Hcrro  and 
Thomas  CorneiHe.  So  tho  gay  party  settle  down  to  hour 
the  great  Pierre  i*ead  his  grave  tmgedy  of  'Thdodoro,* 
while  the  young  Bot^uet  fldgots  in  his  seat  with  im- 
patJom-e  as  tlio  author  misses  all  the  point«  of  his  decla- 
mation. Imaginary  as  the  picture  may  be,  it  brings 
together  Mademoiselle  de  Scudt^ry,  tn  whose  hands  tho  new 
school  of  romance  attained  its  highest  popularity ;  Cor- 
ueillo,  whoM  tragedies  banished  that  cumbrous  intitrumont 
for  the  r«preMntation  of  heroic  action  ;  and  Modemoisello 
de  La  Vergne,  who,  as  Madame  de  La  Fayette,  wrote  tho 
one  French  novel  of  the  century  which  is  still  read,  and 
guided  romance  towards  the  attainment  of  its  true  end. 
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In  lioroic,  a»  compiirod  with  pti«toraI  roiiiuDce,  thouKli 
tho  trtuiHition  towurdn  rufUinm  muy  bo  Hlif^ht',  yot  h  stup 
h*  mudo.  Th(>  urtificiiilily  roitiiiiiw  n  quotttiun  of  degree, 
but  thoro  in  a  diMtinct  iidvance  towiLrds  ronlity.  Frenvli 
romnurc  writora  ohoso  their  characters  from  hintury.  In 
thuH  itiittnting  tho  oxniiiple  of  contcmponiry  tmt^ediaoe 
they  icMued  their  ehnJIonge  to  the  ntti^e.  Historical 
romance  bocunio  for  tt  few  years  Uio  fjivourito  form  of 
ideal  Action.  Bvon  tlio^to  who  most  groMuly  cnrieaturod 
history  appenled  most  strenuously  to  it«  support.  La 
Culprenede  and  Scndery  aiwert  th»t  truth  munL  reign  i\a 
the  Queen  of  romance,  and  parade  their  authorities  oven 
when  a  Cyrus  and  an  Alexander  diseourae  on  the  meta- 
physial of  love  as  if  they  frequenl«d  the  Hiltel  dft 
Rambouiltet  or  the  Saturdays  at  the  Hdtel  du  Maraiit. 
It  was  this  travesty  of  history  which  niakes  Boileai* 
denounce  Scud^ry  for  presuming 

'  Peindre  Brutua  galaot  et  Caton  damomt.' 
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Yet,  from  another  point  of  view,  Boiloau's  condemnation 
IB  praiMo.  When  he  complains  that  ScudtJry  never  painted 
on  ancient  Boman  uxoept  from  a  UWng  model  in  eon- 
temporary  Paris,  he  admit**  her  title  to  he  a  realist. 

Thuu  the  two  tendencies  towards  realism  on  the  one 
side  and  u  historical  iMU^kgrotind  on  the  other,  may  be 
traced  throujjii  the  wildest  iinrwilitie«  of  heroic  romance 
Even  GonilM<rville,  who,  in  hit*  '  Polexandre,'  blends  the 
imposttibilitiefl  of  chivalrous  Action  with  the  impmbabili- 
tien  of  the  newer  school,  quota's  Diodonis  Siculus.  con- 
tributes ft  mass  of  geographical  detail,  and  is  at  pain<)  to 
indicate  those  passages  of  his  work  where  he  has  most 
departed  from  fact.  La  Calprenede,  the  best  of  the 
writers  of  heroic  romance,  in  bis  'Caasandre'  (1612) 
■  CUopAtre '  (1618),  and  the  unfinished  '  Farnmoud '  (1661), 
produced  a  compendium  of  imiversal  history  for  the 
periods  which  he  covers  in  the  trilogy.  He  quotes  among 
hia  authorities  Tucitue,  Plutarch,  Suetonius,  V'elleius 
Paterculue.  and  Jotiephus.  He  distinguishcH  between 
romances  liko  tho  'Amadis'  cycle,  which  have  no  truth, 
no  probability,  no  chartors,  no  chronology,  and  his  own 
works,  which  contain  only  history,  embellished  by  inven- 
tion and  decorated  by  fajicy.  Neither  in  ■  Cassandro '  nor 
to  'Cleop&tre'  is  there,  ho  ussert«,  anything  opposed  to 
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truth,  thonf^h  thevo  may  be  matters  beyond  truth.  In 
■Faramond'  he  admits  that  ho  has  exerciaed  a  greater 
license,  bocnuBiT  the  pericMl  is  less  familiar.  Yet  oven 
here  ho  claimH  to  be  consiutent,  and  prides  himsoU  »ii 
Kpcakin^  of  knitjhts  and  lanveK,  n  lieeDso  thuL  be  had  not 
allowed  himself  in  works  troatinj;  of  an  eurlier  period. 
Writers  of  this  school  uited  history  as  a  clonk  for  their 
absurd  improbabilities.  Out  of  the  distant  past  they 
selected  for  tbotr  hero  a  foraous  pursouage  and  plunged 
him  into  a  complipjitc-d  scrieti  of  ntlventureH  which  were 
incompatiblu  with  his  real  churauter,  his  true  career,  or 
the  civilisation  of  his  day.  In  half  n  dozen  pages  they 
assorted  thoir  respect  for  history;  in  aw  many  votnmos 
they  proved  thoir  contempt.  Promise  and  porforinaneo 
wero  luilicroiisly  out  of  kecipiny.  Yet  the  promiHO  itaelf, 
hypocritical  though  it  was.  is  Higuifivnnt. 

Madeleine  dc  ScudtJry,  in  Itor  most  famous  romance, 
■Artamt-ni*.  ou  lo  Grand  Cyrus"  (l(Ht>-I)3),  adds  another 
kind  of  reality.  Hor  lK«>k  i»  amasked  pageant — a  gallery 
of  portrait*!, idealised,  yet  recognisable  by  contemporaries, 
of  the  princess  and  princesses,  the  great  lords  and  ladies, 
the  courtiers,  the  soldiers,  the  ecclesiastics,  the  academi- 
olans  who  composed  society  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII, 
and  under  the  regency  of  Anno  of  Austria.  Art«mcne, 
for  example,  is  Cond^;  Madame,  the  Duchesse  de 
Longueville ;  Cleobuline  Queen  of  Corinth,  Christina  of 
Sweden ;  Sappho.  Mademoiselle  de  Scudeiy  herself.  The 
wars  in  which  Artam^ne  is  engaged  are  real  wars.  Th« 
siege  of  Cumes  is  the  siege  of  Dunkirk  (1616) ;  the  battle 
of  Thybarra.  a  minutely  circumstantial  account  of  the 
battle  of  Lens  (1648);  and  the  commanders  under  or 
against  Coudi^  appear  under  feigned  names  and  titles. 
The  amusements  are  those  of  the  French  aristocracy  at 
the  period.  Life  at  tho  baths,  water-parties,  picnics, 
concerts,  aro  described,  not  because  they  were  tlio 
recreations  of  tho  Modes,  but  because  they  were  the  rage 
in  contemporary  France.  In  tho  Cours  la  Heine,  the 
fashionable  prumcnudo  of  Paris  (Suxe),  wth  its  four  shady 
alloys  by  the  banks  of  the  Seine  (Choaspe),  the  mo«t 
boAutifiil  women,  in  smart  carriages,  and  the  handsomest 
men,  ma^ificontly  dressed  and  mounted,  bow,  converse, 
pass  ond  repass.  Sport  was  a  passion  of  the  seventeenth 
century  both  with    men    and  women.     Id   'Le  Grand 
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Cyrus '  tlio  wooJu  echo  with  the  horns  of  the  huntsmen 
and  tho  gay  Iniighter  of  the  ^pectator^  att  the  8tng  is  »kill- 
fully  drivon  [un<l  the  places  where  they  nre  stationedi 
Collocting  wiw  ft  craze  of  contemporary  Paris.  In  'I*o 
Untud  Cyrus'  I'rince  Mes:aria  invitee  the  I'riucess  Pcntboik 
tOHe«hia  niagninrentoolleotioniiof  picturoii,  statues,  platOi 
and  furniture,  Ilallet.s,  in  whioh  were  represented  licenvB 
from  history  ur  mythology,  were  a  favourite  amuBemBiil 
of  the  Court ;  and  in  *  Le  Grand  Cyrus '  the  famous  ballot 
of  AHon,  in  which  Angt^Uque  Paulet  bestrode  tbct  dolphin 
it  minutely  described. 

Long-^rindcd,  incoherent,  without  plan  or  dt'line-iition 
of  eharactvr,  heroic  romances  offered  a  challenge  to 
tragedy  by  aiming  at  the  same  object  and  working  hi 
the  mime  material.  Both  portrayed  the  utrugglo  of  great 
HOuU  aguiuHt  circum^itaiices;  Ijotb  profcwted  to  draw 
from  hitttoricjd  Hourcos ;  both  disduinetl — the  one  frankly, 
the  other  hypocritically — to  study  the  external  features 
of  soviul  lifu  which  distinguish  tbL>  prv^iient  from  tho  partt. 
But  the  drama  could  nhow  with  unrivalbnl  power  how 
ty[iC»  of  character  would  act  iji  giv«n  einHmiHtaneoK.  In 
dealing  with  man  aa  oppotied  to  men  itn  methods  were 
more  dir<!ct,  it^  stylo  broader,  it»  uflfiwtx  morn  eoneen- 
tnitixl.  its  strokes  more  telling;.  It  ropreoieiited  emotion, 
not  ID  narrative  but  in  action.  It  waM  ineoinpai-ably  the 
ro  powerful  instrument.  The  greitt  masterpieces  of 
meille  and  Racine  drove  out  of  the  liekl  the  lengthy 
rambling  productionsof  LaCalprem'-deandHcud^^i-j-.  But 
where  the  novel  juHiiQc»i  its  existence  is  in  the  representa- 
tion of  human  life  tliniugb  the  minute  delineation  of 
individual  dinrncler  and  the  careful  observation  of  its 
ordinary  surround ingit.  The  drama  only  brings  the  actor 
on  the  stago  ready-miulo,  as  a  type  or  incarnation.  The 
novel  can  trace  the  gi-owth  of  ebamctor.  distinguish  ita 
Kubtlo  gmdivtions,  cxiiibit  il>«  moral  complexities,  dis- 
oriminnte  itJi  delicate  slindcii.  note  its  local,  casual,  per- 
Honnl  peeuHaritics.  It  m  to  Madame  de  La  FayottOB  honour 
timl.  in  the  ■  Prinecstm  ilo  Cli>vea '  (l*'*'^)- •*''•'  suggested  the 
Bold  in  which  the  no%-el  ineoU*  the  dmma  with  superior 
wmipomi.  It  is  not  cUiimcd  dutt  she  did  more  than  suggest 
tho  change.  Much  remained  for  her  succeBsors.  But  the 
book  in  a  notable  one— the  fii-st  romance  in  the  French 
K-booI  which  can  oven  claim  to  live  at  the  present  day. 
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Thu  8t-«ne  uf  tho  '  Prinvessu  do  C'lt^vos '  in  laid  in  the 
roign  of  Homy  II.  Court  lifo  at  tho  Louvre  under  the 
bouBO  of  Vn)oi><  porhapH  Huflk-If^iitly  rot«cmblod  court  lifo 
ftt  Vci-Huillos  uiidor  Louis  XIV  to  oxwukc  the  abaeii(>e  of 
local  colour  nud  liistoi-icAl  bitrkground.  Frohubly  wrU«r 
and  public  wore  »can>ely  oonwiouH  that  people  thought, 
Bpoke,  Ixdiavud  difTcrtfntly  a  lnmdivd  years  earlier.  Cer- 
tniitly  no  eft'ort  is  mado  to  distiriguii^b  the  manners  and 
cuAtoins  of  the  previous  century  from  those  which  pro- 
vailed  in  the  days  of  Madame  de  La  Fayette  lierself.  Tho 
descriptions  are  general,  not  particular ;  the  humanity  ia 
east  in  the  heroic  mould,  and  beyond  our  stronffth  to 
attain.  So  far  tho  book  differs  little  from  tho  rumuncm 
of  tho  day.  But  the  plot  of  the  story  is  dofluite.  Th«ro 
itt  a  pr»conrcivod  plan  of  compoeition ;  in  form  it  i«  tdiort 
and  compact ;  it  hua  unity,  unil  is  nut  diHturbt-d  by  minor 
plots  or  Bubordinato  murativos.  There  ai-o  a  tfu;to  and 
«  feeling  for  natural  tanditcapc.  Above  all.  tho  *  IMu- 
cesfto  do  Cluves'  i»  a  tru(;ody  of  the  human  iKtart  and  of 
uiArrled  lifo.  Hitherto  piuttoral  and  horoto  romances 
bad  tui-ned  on  tho  quoHtion  whether  tlio  horo  and  heroine 
would  marry  or  not ;  with  tho  settlement  of  that  problem 
the  H to rj' ended,  Tlu»  tjlle  under  wliieh  Loveday  trans- 
lated '  Ch'sopittre '  might  Iiave  norvecl  for  every  previous 
romance;  '  H}'men*s  Fixeludia '  might  he  their  general 
nnniu.  Madame  de  Ljl  Fayette  knew  that  after  marriage 
womcn'H  Iit'arta  still  beat ;  and  her  *  Princesae  do  Clevea  * 
iiinrkrt  tho  twilight  bofoiie  tlie  dawn  of  a  new  era. 

In  tho  heroic  romances  of  the  i«eventeenth  century 
the  riw^  of  tlio  tide  of  realism  is  clearly  marked.  It  may 
not  bo  true,  an  Furotiera  maliciously  insinuates,  that 
gi-ent  ladies  paid  to  Imvo  their  portraits  hung  iu  Scudcry's 
gallery.  Hut  it  was  an  oloment  of  the  succeea  of  *Lo 
Grand  Cyrus'  that  tho  likenesses  should  he  i-ecof;ni&od 
by  the  sitters  ami  their  friunds.  In  Franco,  as  well  as  in 
England,  the  realistic  movement  was  favoured  by  tho 
triumph  of  comedien  of  real  lifo ;  by  the  success  of  char- 
netor  sketches,  like  tho«e  of  Ovorbury,  Izank  Walton,  or 
La  Bruy.'.Te ;  by  tho  multiplination  of  diarists  and  mcmutr 
writers;  by  letters  and  aiitobiographius.  From  the  ideal 
and  nriHtocratio  creationti  of  heroic  romauoo  there  was  a 
reaction  towards  tlxe  equally  exaggorutod  fareo  of  novel- 
itita    of    low   or   middle-cla.sH   llff.      Writers    like  Sorel. 
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Scarron,  nni)  Furotifcro  were,  ind<H*d,  iwrodists  rather 
than  oxn«t  iloliiientoi's  ol  ordinary  life.  Truth  lay  be- 
tween Uio  two  extremes,  and  was  the  immediato  object 
of  imithor.  Yot  from  the  very  iiatnrc  of  their  subjects 
thitt  t^roiip  of  wriU'rM  wore  coiiHtraiiinl  t^wHrd»<  reality. 

In  Don  Quixoto  and  Bnnrho  Panza,  Cer\'ant«s,  while 
satirising  con  temporary  fiofinn,  had  i-oiidered  the  reign 
of  chivalrin  romance  impotisible.  To  a  less  degree  the 
same  fate  befell  the  ideal  creations  of  {Mistoral  and  heroic 
romance.  Parodists  and  satirists  protested  in  the  name 
of  common-sentie  against  the  excesses  of  the  imagination. 
They  doubtless  degraded  ordinary  life  as  much  below 
truth  as  their  rivals  raised  it  above  vorisimilitudo.  But 
they  painted  from  living  models  figures  which  were  more 
powerful  than  their  satire  in  undermining  the  older 
whool.  In  '  Francion  *  (1622)  8oreI,  if  indeed  that  un- 
Bcknowledgcd  work  is  really  his,  sketches  the  history  of 
&  poor  gentleman,  with  a  short  temper  and  a  long  sword, 
front  the  commencement  of  his  career  at  the  Collie  de 
Usieiix  in  Paris.  It  is  not  the  smallest  merit  of  the  book 
that  it  discovers  how  great  an  interest  may  lie  in  a  record 
of  the  impressions  mode  upon  a  lad  by  the  torture  of  au 
udiicutiou  which  resembles  that  bestowed  on  Oarguntua. 

'  Francion  '  is  in  the  stylo  of  Rowlandson's  CHricatnros. 
It  is  a  coaree,  farcical  picture  of  lawyers  and  men  of 
Inttvm,  the  parish  priest  and  tho  puaBant,  respcM^tahlo 
r.ttixens,  professional  thieves  and  vagabonds  ;  it  gibbets 
pedantic  scboolmasters  and  veual  judges,  details  tho 
shifts  of  needy  authors,  scoffs  at  the  self-advertisement 
of  literary  clubs.  It  thus  prosontfl  a  more  exact  and 
uuivei'Mtil  \iew  of  Franco  in  the  seventeenth  century  than 
the  idf4ili»fd  poilraitK  of  lcador«»  of  arirttocrutic  society 
which  were  paiuttxl  by  writere  of  heroic  romance.  In  tho 
•!J«irger  Kxtni%-agant'  (l(t39),  Sorol's  Ly«i»  \s  the  Don 
({oixote  of  pastoral  fiction.  The  hero  niistaki^ot '  Asti-tvi* 
for  a  picture  of  real  life,  and  tries  to  live  In  the  Pari*  of 
LouiH  XIII  like  a  Bhophord  of  ancient  Gaul. 

Bcorron  belongs  to  the  uamo  wliool  tva  l^rel.  His 
'BoniAn  ('omique"  (Kifil-T)  is  a  Iwok  without  a  plan;  one 
chapter  suggests  nnotber,  one  adventure  a  second.  Yet 
its  haphazard  construction  ia  well  adapted  to  the  liappy- 
go-hicky  lives  of  a  band  of  stroIUng  players,  who  knew 
not  in  the  morning  what  might  be  their  fate  at  nightfall. 
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Lciu  guy  than  Scarrou,  less  twnoramic  thfto  Sorvl,  witli 
a  doopbr,  mora  iroiiicul  purpose  thaii  oitlior,  FurctiJfre 
ooniplflos  thoir  work  in  hi»  'Homun  Boun^voiu '  (10G6). 
Mucti  of  itti  iutorcst  ifi  <lu«  to  tliu  object  with  whicli  the 
two  parU  aro  compotied — it«  picture  o£  citizen  life  as  it 
v!&»,  itA  wnrniug  of  what  that  lifo  would  become  if  it 
aped  the  tnamierH  of  the  Court. 

The  sanio  methods  were  applied  to  aristocratic  society. 
The '  MtSmoires  de  M,  d'Artagnau"  (1701)  of  Gatien  CourtUz 
do  Sandra-s,  ami  Hamilton 'n  '  Comte  do  (Irammoiit '  (1713), 
were,  in  a  seiiae.  i-eaUstic.  It  was  impos-iible  to  deviate 
far  from  the  truth,  because  every  r<>j»der  knew  the 
originaU  and  could  compare  tho  copy  with  tiia  model. 
It  was  not.  now  a  <|ueMtiou  of  KOiiiti  llgtire,  drawn  from 
the  dim  hintorir  pa^tt,  moving  through  iiiinghiary  c<iun- 
tries,  plunged  irt  indefinite  HurroundingA  which  were 
equally  adapted  to  the  Mede,  the  Merovingian,  the  Moor, 
or  the  fievpnteonth  century  Frenchman.  Hut,  when 
Courtilz  do  Handraa  di-ew  a  Mazarin,  when  Hamilton 
sketched  a  Buckingham  or  a  CasUemaine,  when  Le  Sage 
painted  a  Duke  of  Lerma  or  an  Otivarez,  Marivaux  a 
Cardinal  do  Fleury.  or  Prt^vost  a  Henrietta  of  Gngland, 
thu  likene»4s  could  bo  criticised.  Ah  with  the  actors,  so 
with  the  stage.  Cyrus,  or  Horaiiua  Codes,  or  Faramond 
might  woo  his  lady-Iovo  in  the  stately  palace  of  tho 
Louvre  or  in  tho  garden  and  park  of  Fontainobleau.  But 
in  dealing  with  more  or  less  contemporary  life  it  was 
nocCMsary  that  the  surroundings  tthould  bo  in  keeping 
with  reality.  Incidents  occurred  in  deHnite  places ;  and, 
wliethor  tho  scene  was  a  royal  antochamber  or  a  squalid 
alehouse,  it  must  be  accurately  described. 

It  is  with  Le  Sage  and  'Gil  Bias' (1715-35)  that  tho 
realistic  novel  awakens  to  a  conscious  purpose.  Tho 
book  has  not  entirely  escaped  the  improbabilities  of 
heroic  romauce.  Such  u  mass  of  adventure  could  not  be 
condemuHl  into  one  human  experience.  It  is  still  tinged 
with  the  farcical  one-i«idod  exaggeration  of  tho  satirist  or 
comic  dranintiHU  Yet,  on  the  whole,  it  gives  a  truthful 
rcprcMeutation  of  tho  details  of  oi-dinaiy  life — a  faithful 
picture  of  manncn,  full  of  minute  and  homely  touches. 
But  thoro  is  no  proconceived  plan  of  composition.  The 
inat^rialH  uro  galburud  rather  tban  arranged,  accumu- 
lated, not  collceted  for  a  purpose;  and  there  is  little  de- 
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linontioii  of  chitmctor.  For  tht'iHo  rviueoiui  thy  iiovul,  even 
ill  the  h»n<lM  of  I-o  Hitjjo,  inUso8  tlm  cumplutv  jUBtitkfttioii 
r>f  itj<  exUtence  at*  a  sepamto  bnincli  of  imitative  art. 

It  was  on  French  tlctton  tJiat  Huvcntocnth  centurj* 
Kiighind  was  nutinly  fed.  During  pftrt  uf  Iho  (Kiriod  our 
muxwlors  wore  eaRiigcd  in  ninkiiig  roniancw:  the  spirit 
uf  Purituniam  wa^  hostile  to  idlo  llction ;  and  after  the 
R«§torJition  the  stage  proved  a  formidable  rival  to  novel- 
ist*. Id  thia  counti"}'  there  was  nothnig  like  the  aitualion 
TitUc  HO  often  i-eprodin-eil  in  I^'ranco,  where  the  literary 
tiuttcx  of  the  nation  change  as  a  whole  or  not  at  all,  where 
literary  dospotiflms  ai-o  overthrown,  the  laws  of  the  de- 
throned raonaroh»  labelled  as  ^ptc^rien  or  jxrrrufjuos,  and 
n<iw  tyrannies  created,  in  their  turn  to  be  destroyed  by 
liM  eoiiiplutu  u  revolution.  Here  chivalrous  romancu  held 
it«  plAce  for  a  longer  period.  '  Don  Belianifl  of  Groeoc'.' 
'  Prince  Eraetiis,  Ron  to  the  Empei-our  Dio<'lcsiiin,'  und 
even  tho  sixth  part  of  tJie  'Famous  and  Itenownud  History 
of  Atiiadiit  do  Gaule,'  appeared  in  the  dnyii  of  Banyan. 

lu  its  main  stages  English  fiction  foUowo  tlie  uame 
Hues  of  development  wliicli  were  pursued  in  France. 
Pantorul  romance  took  no  flmi  root  as  a  native  growth. 
JCfmnerouit  translations  of  La  Calprenede  and  Si-uUi^ry 
wore,  however,  eagerly  road.  In  the  style  of  '  Lb  Grand 
Cynw*  Bogor  Roylo,  Lord  Broghill,  afterwards  Eiirl  of 
Orrory,  wrote  ' Parthonissa '  (ltf5-l-(Ji>),  but  without  tJio 
peculiar  realism  of  his  model,  and  without  a  titlie  of  lb* 
KuecoKs.  In  Prote^ttant  PuritJin  England  women  hi'hl  a 
mbordinatc  position.  The  drawing-rooni'4  of  the  l>uche»M 
of  Newcastle  and  Lady  Sunderland  novor  rivalled  tho 
HAt«l  de  Kauibouillut.  So  httlu  interest  was  t^iken  in  tlio 
fortunes  of  Artabaue*)  and  PartheniuMt,  that  Boyle  never 
complotetl  tho  book,  or  reveitlett  the  scoret  of  tho  thicket 
in  which  the  heroine  is  left  with  a  youthful  knight. 

How  poor  wan  tlio  outpnt  of  Eugltsti  llction  down  to 
the  last  ((imrter  of  tin-  seventeenth  century  may  be  seen 
from  the  i»rei'afe  wliich  Fmncist  Kirkman  p«'fixes  to  his 
'Famous  and  Delectable  History  of  Don  Bellianis  of 
vOreMV,  or  the  Honour  of  (Jhivnlry*  (1071).  Kirknuin 
^eeoimnondii  to  his  rcaderit  u  counti!  of  Engltah  fiction. 
His  list  includes  tho  following: '  The  Seven  Wise  Mastom,' 
'wiid  to  lie  of  great  esteem  in  Ireland';  '  Fort-unatus: 
lion  belliitnts  of  Greece,'  'purposely  fitted  with  storj'ea 
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Mted  and  done  in  En^IaDd  and  Ireland ' ;  *  l^rifnnos  and 
Purtouiaooa,' '  Mouutelion  Knight  of  the  Omcle.'  *  Umatas 
and  Artesia ' — all  '  Written  in  Engli<<h  by  one  Person ' ; 
'  Valentino  and  Orson ' ;  '  Sov«n  Cluimpious  of  Obriateu- 
doin ' :  •  nUtory  of  the  De«tructiun  of  Troy,' '  by  meazkB  of 
w)itoh  the  reader  will  be  able  to  iindorHtiind  any  FMoe 
uf  Poetry.'  Similar  stories  are  ri>comtneDded  beeaoae 
they  were  the  work  of  English  writers:  'FVmgoaa  and 
hifl  Three  Sons';  'Bevis  of  Southampton';  nod  half  a 
doun  otherti,  whose  titles  it  would  be  a  wenrineas  to 
ropaat,  together  with  '  Amadis  do  Gnulo,'  tho  nixtli  part 
of  which  had  beoo  '  translated  from  tho  French '  by  Kirk- 
nuui  himself.  Both  in  number  and  in  *  worth  and  quality ,* 
Uiit  lioroic  i-oniunres  trunslatvd  from  the  tVench  exceeded 
our  Knglisli  productions.  Even  thctto,  says  Kirkman.  are 
fallen  into  disrepute  '  owing  to  tho  present  Hlighting  and 
aegleot  of  all  ixKtks  in  (;eii4!ral  by  the  particular  esteem 
of  our  late  Englii*h  xtagt^-plays.' 

lu  tho  hands  of  Entflish  writers  romance  took  a 
didactic  form,  and  easily  paiued  into  allegory.  'Satiated 
by  the  fluency  and  hixurianco  of  the  French  gullautry' 
(so  writes  I'Mward  F)iilli|)ia  in  hit*  traniilation  of  the 
'lllustriouH  Shepherda«»'  (lU5(t)  of  f'erez  uf  Montolvan), 
'  it  will  not  bo  amiss  to  give  a  tatite  of  the  Spanish 
ro^erre  and  gravity.'  With  the  same  object  moru 
uriifinal  work  was  ali*o  done.  The  •  Aretina'  (1081)  of  Sir 
GM^rgo  Mackenzie,  for  example,  \a  a  rambling  pedantic 
wOrtc.  which  is  digniSed  by  the  title  of  'a  soriouH  ro* 
mance.'  The  heroine  is  the  daughter  of  Monunthroptu, 
ex-clinncellor  uf  Egypt>  who  hod  followed  8!r  Uoorgo'ii 
advice  ('A  Moral  K»M)iy,  preferring  Solitude  to  Fubllo 
Employment')  and  abimdoned  human  society  for  the 
wild  woimIx.  But  the  preface  it  an  interCHting  '  Apoloffie 
for  KonianccN.*  ItomiiiiL-us  are  denounced,  sa>*«  tho  author, 
as  being  both  tho  tire  and  tlio  faggot  which  ktndlo  and 
f<>ed  the  flannw  uf  love,  as  wasting  pri^ciooH  time,  and  as 
being  ii(t».  But  llicir  influence  in  tbu  contrary.  Wlio,  bo 
aftlcii,  tliat  has  seen  the  Phiioclca  of  Sidney  or  the  *  Cleo- 
patra of  Scudt^rie'  will  love  a  moditm  huly?  If  the  novel 
is  abject,  it  U  thrown  away;  if  it  in  excellent,  time  i« 
spent,  though  not  nuHMiK^nt.  Tlicy  cannot  bo  lies,  for 
they  are  not  intended  to  deceive.  None  ueod  '  blush  to 
walk  in  the  paths  which  the  famous  Sidney,  Scuderie, 
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Barkley,  Bro^liill  liavo  l>caion  for  thoni.'  Romance  it 
moru  vnluablo  thuii  liixtoi-y,  'bucauiiu  onu  tuurlioth  U-t 
ODiily  wbat  in  done,  ttm  utiior  wliut  eiliotild  bu  done.' 
Romanco  prt^wnU  'Vurtuo  in  lUi  huly-day  robc».'  It  is 
'  Lho  vcKHol  which  Htruint*  the  ery^tul  of  virtuu  from  the 
ptiddlo  of  intt;i-(»(..'  It  alliirus  thu  Ijvzy  huiy  and  the 
tuxtirioUfi  ^ullunt  to  rtpvnd  Iiount  in  their  cluimbera, 
'which  oIm  tlio  one  would  <u>n!4(wrato  to  the  Hod  and  the 
other  to  the  BordolL'  He  bhirnos  thu  old  romanne^  of 
ohiraIr>-,  ftuch  as  'Amndit^  de  (iaule,'  lH»cuii>se  they  ure 
stufTcd  with  tliingit  wholly  'impracticnblo.'  and  asserta 
that  hcncefortli  all  iio%'eU  will  bo  ca«t  in 'the  mould  of 
Scudiiriif,'  in  natural  convei-sation  and  in  uatinvil  oventa. 

Anuthur  rumanco  of  the  poriod  doDCrvuH  notice  IwcauM 
it  JH  uvon  more  avowedly  Honoutt.  It  brings  um  u  »tnge 
neartn-  to  tJiu  nuwttirpiuoe  of  English  romantic  liturnture 
in  the  i*evfint<.'entli  century — 'The  Pilgrim's  Pi-ogpesa." 
Nathaniel  liigelo'ii  *  Jlentivolio and  Urania'  waji  publiiibed 
In  1600.  It  v»  directed  against  the  '  importiiioncos  of  man- 
kind '  and  tlie  human  foUiea  which  are  inconii>atible  with 
the  dignity  of  roa-tonable  itouLt.  Among  llie^e  Ingelo 
includeH  'the  writing  and  reading  of  Koniancosi.'  He 
praises  Montaigne  for  saying  'Quant  aux  Amadis  et 
telles  aorte^i  d'eaoritH,  Us  n'ont  pOH  eii  le  credit  d'arreatei* 
SHuloment  nion  onfimco ' ;  and  ho  wiiihe«  all  wore  like  the 
famous  Frenchman.  His  hero,  UentivoUo  ((jood-will),  ia 
u  worthy  champion,  who  '  subdues  nevend  Hravott  which 
infested  the  Rcffio""  of  Anthropion,"  «m;h  as  KriHtas 
(strife),  Oynu.<pi(.-riu  (peuvishnusti).  Golo«iia  (jealousy),  Uel- 
lonu  (war)k  The  coiintri(.-x  in  wliich  Bentivolio,  Urania, 
and  PanaretUH  (idl-virtuouH)  play  their  parta  are  Himilnrly 
allegorical.  nMvh  its  Argentora  (the  covetous  stot«) 
HiMXfnza  (ihc  voluptuouM  MtJiti>),  Vaniwembla  (the  hypo- 
<;ritical  »tate),  and  Theoprepeia  (the  n-ligious  state). 
Their  adventurcH  are  intersperwed  with  diitcounwi*  on  the 
exiHtt^nce  of  the  deity,  on  the  vanity  of  human  life,  or  on 
empty  pretenders  to  religion. 

In  bimyun's  'Pilgrims  Progre«ts'  (IG78-K-I)  the  heroic 
romance  <>f  sevcnt«enth-4-entury  1'^i)glan<l  renches  it« 
highest  perfection,  us  in  France  itcuhuinated  in  Madame 
de  La  Fayette's  '  Princesae  de  Cleves.  What  a  multiUido 
of  national  and  social  ditVerencen  are  Hummed  up  by  the 
jaxtaposition  of  the  two  books !     Bunyan  boM  been  too 
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exclusively  treated  as  a  fi^reat  uUegorist.  He  may  nbo, 
and  with  cqunl  truth,  be  rpgarded  as  the  Bret  fi;ruut 
nuvolist.  All  the  iiecessarj'  Rifts  ^^c^  liis  iu  rich  abuudaiu-i^ 
lu  the  'Pilgrim's  Pro^ross'  there  are  rapid  tiurrutive, 
vivid  ohoractcnsatiun.  crisp  dinlof^uc,  purpcuefiU  descrip- 
tion. Each  actor  lives.  A  man  of  few  books,  but 
saturated,  through  the  Authorised  Version  of  the  Bible, 
with  the  purest  English,  fiunyan's  stylo  is  pcrfuction. 
The  allegory  never  ovorpowei-s  the  pictorinl  side  of  tJie 
fltoiy ;  the  draroatie  instinct  is  stronger  than  the  reflutitivc: 
the  teaching  is  ruroly  obtruded.  Buuyan  »ecs  the  world 
wliich  he  imagines  with  u  clonmcss  and  intensity  thnt 
enable  him  to  ropruduco  his  mental  vixiuu  with  ninrvel- 
loUM  force.  Millon'14  pictures  of  heuvon  and  bell  are 
magnificent  um  litei-nture;  but  they  are  faint,  shadowy, 
niireal,  beHide  the  vivid  imaginings  of  Ituiiynn. 

Meanwhile  the  tendency  towards  rejilism  was  helped 
forward  by  novels  of  low  life.  Translations  and  adapta- 
tions of  Hoi*el  and  Hcari*on  were  read,  llut  the  only 
important  English  work  of  the  school  is  'The  English 
Kogue'  (161!^).  What,  at  a  later  period,  "Ned*  Ward, 
without  the  di^niite  of  Hctinn,  did  for  the  taverns  and 
nie)iouiw9  of  IjOiidon,  that  Itichnrd  Mead  did  for  its  low 
hauntM  of  vice  hi  his  autobiogmphy  of  Merit«ii  Latroon. 
I*r*»hably  only  its  indecency  has  saved  the  book  from 
oblivion ;  but  it  forms  a  valuable  connecting  link  in  the 
history  of  that  realistic  suhool  of  fiction  which  reached 
its  triumph  in  the  hands  of  Defoe.  It  is  not  here  so 
much  a  question  of  his  '  Itobinsou  Crusoe'  (1716),  or  even 
of  his  'Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier'  or  bis  'Histoi'y  of  the 
Plague.'  His  pictures  of  harlots,  pirates,  and  sharpers,  in 
atich  hooks  as  'Captain  Singleton.'  'Colonel  Jack,'  and 
'  MoH  Flanders,"  are  painted  with  a  vigour,  cori-ectness,  and 
individuality  which  leave  him  without  any  real  predecessor 
or  Bucceasor.  Yet  all  Defoe's  novels  seem  to  stand,  to 
some  extent,  in  a  class  apart.  They  are  triumphs  of  hard, 
matter-of-fact  circumstantiality  and  detail.  They  are 
intended  to  deceive,  to  pass  as  real  histories.  Delusion 
was  Defoe's  aim,  and  not  that  higher  object  of  illusion 
which  aims  at  suspending  the  critical  faculties  by  moans 
of  imaginative  force  of  representation. 

Finally,  as  in  Prance  so  in  England,  a  certain  sort  of 
realism  invaded  the  Court  and  the  drawing-room.     The 
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form  difTcrod  in  l!io  two  (:oiiiitrie«,  Ht-ndi'ry  painto<l  iiii 
icloaliHed  nrtiliciul  ptoturo  of  cont<>mponirj-  Bocioty  amoiiK 
tlie  Frencli  ari«toornoy.  Anthony  Hamilton,  ^^■Hh  inlinit«ly 
KToater  nkfll.  throw  upon  liis  oanvMs  n  living  k"*>'P  of 
brilliaiil.  loadei'M  of  court  life.  In  Ivnglaml  llirco  woinon, 
Mrs  ]t4^hn,  Mrs  Manley,  and  Mrs  Hn>'wood, sketched  partly 
from  the  nude,  jMirtly  from  their  own  iniHginfition^,  tlio 
political,  BOcial,  ami  moral  intriguer  of  their  ariHiouratIo 
contem]>orariefl.  They  llavonrcd  the  artificiality  of  'IjO 
Grand  Cyrus'  with  a  ciHtrxoncsM  which  wjw  all  tlieir  own  ; 
they  rivalled  the  *M(>nioire«i  du  Comto  do  (Trammont* 
only  in  their  audacity,  wliich  won  for  Mrs  Mnnley  tlio 
honour  of  arrest,  ami  for  Mrs  HaywtMKl  the  wnith  of 
Swift  and  I'ope.  A»  liloratui-e,  their  novels  are  worth- 
less :  in  literary  history  they  are  not  unimportant,  becautie 
in  thoir  portraits  of  cont«niporarieR  they  were  constrained 
to  present  some  likeness  to  the  originiUs. 

In  all  thrco  writers  the  ffrowing  taste  for  reality  ia 
markod.  It  is,  for  example,  from  her  own  impressions  of 
Suriuaoi.  and  her  own  recollections  of  the  chieftain,  that 
Mrs  Behn  derives  the  local  colour  and  dihtiuctDesa  uf 
*  OrooQoko '  (1684-88).  Mrs  Manley,  however,  affords  the 
most  complete  illustration  of  that  blend  of  idealism  and 
realism  which  has  been  traced  in  French  literature.  In 
her  dedication  to  "The  Power  of  L(.>vo"  (1720)  she  puts 
her  fiction  under  the  protection  of  history. 

'Theae  novels'  (»he  saj-n) ' have  Truth  for  thoIr  Foundntioa ; 
•erenU  of  the  Fuct«  ai-e  to  bo  found  in  AndODt  History ;  to 
which,  adding  divors  new  Incidents,  I  have  stt«mpt«d.  in 
Modem  English,  to  draw  them  out  of  Obacm-ity,  with  the 
same  Design  as  Mr  Dt^Um  IimI  in  his  Tales  from  "Boccace" 
and  "Cliaucer."' 

In  her  more  famous  work,  'The  Secret  Memoirs  of  tho 
New  Allantis,'  she  ndda  the  other  element  which  Scudwry 
had  introdur:od  info  '  Lo  Gnmd  Cyni«."  In  a  highly 
urtiflcial  fraraowork,  and  under  tho  tiiin  disguise  of 
classical  names,  she  paints  a  coarse,  scandiilous  picture  of 
conteniporarj-  life,  Tho  l>ook  is  in  four  parts.  In  the 
firat  two  Astrtsa  revisiiji  tho  i>arth  in  order  l«  see  whether 
humanity  is  still  as  defective  an  when  she  had  first  fled 
from  the  terrestrial  world  in  disgust.  The  episodes  of 
the  remaining  parts,  which  include  descriptions  of  Poland 
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and  of  CharleH  XIT  of  Sweden,  ooeur  or  iipo  nnri'ated  to 
the  Earl  of  PeterlK)i'oiigh  and  CtinliiUil  Poligitac.  By 
thoM)  slender  threndn  tho  iii<!ident«  htuig  tof^etlier,  with- 
out any  other  plot  or  connecting  link. 

Tho '  Now  Atlantis'opBns  with  the  death  of  William  III, 
and  tho  consolation  which  'great-  Anna'  and  her  'she 
favonrite'  iind,  not  in  tea,  but  in  'spai-lcUng  Ctiampaign.' 
Tho  scene  is  London  (Angela)  and  Hyde  Park  (tho  Prado). 
Ono  after  anothur,  all  tho  well-known  figures  iire  brought 
bcfoi'o  Astrea  ;  and  few  of  the  Whig  nobility  escape  some 
i(«andulou8  charge.  Tho  Duke  of  Marlborough,  tho 
DuchcfiK,  and  her  mothor,  Mrs  Jennings,  are  ferociously 
handled.  Rcforoncc  ih  made  to  the  story  of  General 
Talma«h,  '  sent  upon  a  dexporato  attempt  to  lose  his  life 
upon  a  distant  shore.'  Tho  private  morals  of  Som«r8  and 
Halifax  are  attacked  with  circumstantial  dotAils.  As  a 
popular  orator,  none  is  '  more  vigorous,  fuller  of  Motion. 
\'ohement  in  Speech  and  Gesture.'  than  Bishop  Burnet; 
but  his  character  is  'marred  by  tho  snares  of  Beauty. 
Pride,  Kaction,  and  80)ne  other  Vices.'  Sir  Richard 
Blackmoro  is  dcttcnbed  oh  an  '  (Esculupius  run  mod  aftor 
Apollo,'  who  "pre-icribes  in  Vcith*.  eats,  drinks,  sleepH. 
walkt*,  ride«  in  Verse.'  Additton  is  Maixi,  whom  *  Politicks 
and  sordid  Interest  have  carried  out  of  the  Road  to 
Helicon."  Mntltehnis  ' theyotingorHapho*;  MrsCentlJvre 
is  '  a  wonderful  gay  lady,'  who  '  sings  well,  or  fancies  she 
does.'  'That  black  Be-au  (stuck  up  in  »  port  Chariot), 
thick-set,  his  Eyes  lost  in  his  Ilead,  bunging  Eyebrows, 
broad  Face,  and  taJIow  ('omplexion,'  is  Richard  Sleolo. 
Aa  an  aspirant  to  dramatic  fame,  Mrs  Manlcy  handles 
actors  tenderly.  Mrs  Bracegirdle  is  'tho  nscfullest  as 
well  as  the  most  agreeable  AVoman  of  tho  Stage ' ;  while 
Bettorton,  '  born  for  everything  that  ho  thinks  fit  to 
undertake,'  would  have  been  '  eminent  in  any  Station  of 
Life  he  bad  been  called  to.' 

We  have  seen  romance  abandon  the  impossibilities  of 
tales  of  chivalry  for  the  improbabilities  of  the  heroic 
school.  We  have  traced  its  increasing  tendem^  towards 
truth  of  representation  In  il:^  choice  of  roal  or  historical 
personages,  who  move  among  natural  surroundings.  But 
hitherto  little  had  been  done  by  novelists  in  the  analysis 
and  portrayal  of  character ;  still  less  progress  had  boon 
mode    towards    the    development'    and    construction  of 
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hiHtorical  romunco.  But  in  tlio  first  thirty  year**  o£  tb« 
eigbteeutb  century  a  grimt  udvunce  waa  made  in  botli 
directions  by  two  Frenchmen — by  Marivaux  in  'Marinnne' 
(1731) ;  by  Provost  in  '  Manon  Ltiscuut "  (1732),  *  Cleveland  * 
(1732),  and  tho  '  Doyon  do  Killorino  '  (17;i6). 

Marivaux  is  tho  Isot  of  tbo  Fronch  writ«rH  who,  before 
the  advent  of  Iticbardson  and  Fioldinff,  infiuonced  the 
growth  of  tho  EnKliiih  novel.  Whether  Marianne  wan 
the  parent  of  Claris^ui  Harlowo  may  bo  doubted,  hut  the 
dates  mako  the  ralationsbip  possiblo.  The  ta»k  which 
Hnrivaux  eet  himself  wa«  to  show  how  the  charactera  of 
fain  actors  wort-  modified  or  iufluuncod  by  difforenres  in 
their  conditions  and  circumstunoL*^.  In  England  he  was 
popular  for  his  fidelity  to  nature.  Ho  excelled  in  the  art 
of  analyiiis,  and  OHpocially  in  tho  analysis  of  the  various 
manifestations  of  lovo  in  different  tomperaments.  There 
in  DO  dimple  in  which  Cupid  might  lurk  that  has  not  been 
probed  by  bis  scalpel,  no  scruple  too  light  to  be  weighed 
in  his  scales  of  cobweb.  But  he  does  not  enlist  sympathy. 
Ho  workit  witliout  {uutHion  or  feelin^i;,  and  with  the  Kold- 
bloodod  precision  of  the  scientist.  Hi-s  U80  of  tho  micro- 
scope is  so  habitual  that  he  cannot  oomprohond  tho  Uu^er 
emuttonK.  Hui  prone  fiction  ia  weari.'tome  from  the  minute- 
neee  of  hix  observation,  the  abundauoe  of  hiin  nuiral  roficc- 
tioiiMi  his  intolerably  leisured  advance.  Tho  tedious  effect 
is  heightened  by  the  intricate  refinements  of  his  stylo. 
ICMter  of  every  air  and  grace  of  coquot ry,  ho  practises 
Uwni  all  in  his  narrative. 

Pr^vo«it  iff  an  incomparably  greater  story-t«11er.  In 
hi«'Hi»toiredu  Chevalier  Deegrieuxetde  Manon  Lt-scoufc' 
(1732)  he  combines  true  delineation  of  character  with  that 
passion  and  pathos  which  were  wanting  in  Marivaux. 
Ue  waa  the  first  to  see  that  love  is  a  sudden  irrosistible 
emotion  which  shatters  all  barriers  of  law,  prudence,  and 
virtue,  resists  tho  deepest  wounds  to  self-re-spect,  and 
often  not  only  fails  to  bring  happiness,  but  plunges  its 
victims  into  tragedies  of  misforLuno.  Groat  loveroof  tills 
abeolate  kind,  ho  believed,  wore  to  be  found,  not  among 
the  aristocracy,  but  in  tho  middle  class  or  among  the 
peoide.  ■  Manon  Loscaut'  is  free  from  the  wild  iniprob- 
abilitiee  of  '  Cleveland  '  and  the  *  Doyen  do  Killerine.'  in 
which  atfsai>8inations,apparition8,trap-doon!,  subterranean 
I  pile  horror  upon  horror  and  mystery  on  mystery. 
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Yet,  «vpii  here,  thfi  inmdents  are  saved  from  at>8unli'ty  1>>* 
the  sincerity  of  the  writer  and  the  genuhie  iiiUmeity  of 
his  nensitiveneiM  to  pathos.  Thus  Prdvost  is  not  only  the 
predecessor  of  Kouaseau,  but  the  precursor  of  Mrs  R«d- 
cliffe,  of  Monk  Lewis,  and  the  youthfnl  Victor  Hugo.  In 
another  respect  he  anticipated  Walter  Hcott.  It  18  not 
only  that  his  details  »ro  carefully  etudietl,  that  the  8iir- 
roundings  of  his  actors  are  minutely  obser^-ed,  and  that 
his  descriptions  are  proi;iso  and  particular,  not  vague 
and  general.  Provost  made  a  yet  vaster  stride  in 
ad%-ance.  Ilithorto  the  protagontata  of  romance  had 
been  historii-al  personag<.''s,  with  whose  careers  liberties 
could  not  bo  token.  On  them  was  concentrated  the 
attention  of  the  audience.  If  thoir  actions  were  ridioQ- 
Iniialy  at  variance  with  truth,  the  absurdity  was  con- 
spicuous and  could  not  bo  ignored.  Now  the  whole 
perspective  of  the  historical  novel  was  altei-ed ;  and 
romance  was  brought,  as  it  wore,  to  the  foregroimd. 
The  principal  actors  wore  crontions  of  the  imagination ; 
historical  pcrsonagi'K  wore  rohl>od  of  thoir  importance, 
and,  as  subsidiary  figui-oc,  were  rotcgutod  to  the  back- 
ground. Thus  the  ntmosphoro  wa«  primarily  romantic, 
and  only  in  a  socondnry  sense  historical. 

In  the  work  of  Kichard.<<on  and  Fielding  the  novel  of 
character  wa*  revealed,  the  interest  of  individuality 
vindicated,  and  prose  fiction  entered  upon  one  side  of 
its  triumphant  career.  But  historical  romuuco  waited 
another  balf-c«atury  for  ita  full  development.  What 
was  the  r«uon  of  the  delay  ?  The  best  answer  probably 
is  that  the  material,  aa  well  aa  the  audience,  was  wanting. 
In  1750  the  preparation  had  begun.  Antiquariw  were  al- 
ready the  butts  of  satire  ;  the  virtuoso  and  the  dilettante 
were  venturing  abroad.  Men  began  to  turn  aside  from 
the  familiar  conditions  of  contemporary  life  in  onlcr  to 
dwell  upon  aspects  of  bygone  civilisation  which  soumc<l 
by  contrast  to  be  picturesque.  They  endeavoure*!  to 
evoke  from  distant  ages  those  visions  of  beauty  whiuli 
seemed  to  have  fled  from  their  own  surronndings.  What 
thoy  found  and  reproduced  was  not  so  much  the  con- 
ditions of  the  past  as  the  impressions  created  by  those 
conditions  in  ntinds  educated  by  very  different  ciroum- 
otAnces,  As,  nt  the  Renaissance,  fragments  of  Greek 
culture  were  pieced  together  into  a  mosaic  of  the  classic 
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world,  BO,  at  the  romftntic  iwivftl,  relioa  of  foudnlLtm 
were  gi-ouped  irt  ii  picture  of  medievnl  i*ocietj*. 

Side  by  side  with  this  movcnieiit  went  a  ronction 
Bgainiit  the  chamctoi'iHtici*  of  fightnenth  century  litera- 
ture. The  n-rit«r»  oC  the  nge  of  Anne  and  the  lln«t  two 
GeorgcB  were  dear  without  depth.  Hniit^^d,  In  their  rnngn 
of  human  int'Cre.Ht,  to  the  Court  and  the  town,  eonllned, 
in  their  appreciation  of  nature,  to  itft  nrtiflcial  nitpectD. 
They  wore  self-restrainetl,  deferential  to  authority,  always 
intelligible.  They  dwelt  ui>o?i  the  universal  al.tribut^A 
of  humanity;  they  preferred  the  abstract  to  the  con- 
crete, the  general  to  the  local,  the  tj-pical  to  the  peculiar. 
Tho  romantic  revival,  on  the  other  hand,  produced  a 
litcrnture  which  was  often  obscure  liecause  it  tried  to 
express  new  ideas,  a  literature  which  embraced  all  con- 
ditions of  society,  was  cnthusiaatJc  over  the  grandeur 
and  solitude  of  physical  nature,  eager  for  loeal  colour,  the 
mot  /fr^citt,  the  natural  littlwcircunistuncesof  life.  It  wor- 
ithippod  not  tho  abstract  but  the  concrete :  it  studied  all 
that  wtu)  local,  characteristic,  individual,  in  humanity. 
Tlio  political  outcome  of  the  rln»>;ic  era  wax  the  wur?)h!p 
of  the  universal  brotlu-rliotKl  of  nmn ;  that  of  the  ronuintic 
reaction  wuk  the  pOMAion  for  nationality. 

It  lia!4  l>eun  tuiid  that  the  nmtorialM  for  historical 
romance  were  wnutinfj  in  17.'>0.  Men  of  tho  school  of 
Pope  despised  mcdinvul  art  and  litA^'raturw;  they  retjarded 
tho  rommiC(U,  clironieles,  legend)),  and  balhulx  of  the 
Middle  Ages  as  lit  only  for  nuivemity  pcjIantN.  They 
preferred  the  cold  perfei'tion  of  ihe  cla.'«»ic  temple  to  the 
ONpinition  and  mystery  of  the  (Jothic  eatheitral.  They 
pntroniued  and  remodelled Shakespeitre,improvetl  SpeiiHU', 
and  luodcnnscd  Chaucer.  But,  at  the  close  of  the  firwt 
half  of  the  century,  the  new  spirit  was  stimng.  lliritor^' 
begun  to  bo  understood.  Between  17al  and  1770  Iluiue 
and  IlobertMin  and  Gibbon  were  writing.  The  study  of 
literaloro  no  Imiger  started  with  Drj'den.  when  threo 
editions  of  the  'Faerj-  Queen* npjieared  in  one  year  (1758), 
when  Thomas  Wnrton  published  IiIm  epocli-miikinR  'His- 
tory of  English  Poetry'  (1771-81).  and  when  Chancer 
was  edited  in  echolurly  faithion  by  Tyrwhitt  (1775-$). 
Ilunic  mythology  and  Celtic  antiquity  inspired  poets. 
Natural  8conery  was  loved  and  interpreted.  Kurd's 
•  Lettertt  on  Chivalry  and  Komanco'  (1702),  Sainte  Palaye's 
Vol.  200.— A'e.  4  JO.  b 
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'Mt^moirfls  sur  rancteone  Chovniorio'  (1759-81),  nnd  his 
'lltHtoiro  lies  Troubadours'  (1774),  murkcd  the  growing 
iDtvroMt  in  the  Middle  AgeB.  Gothic  urchitccture  waa 
rttudiod ;  ancient  urmour  and  coins  wor«  collected ; 
heraldrj-  again  bocamo  u  scienco ;  forgotten  nrt«  like 
pnint4^  glass  and  illumiDation  nwivud.  Percy 'm  *  Kelicjuea 
(1705),  EvunsB  'Ancient  WoIhIi  Bards'  (170-1),  and  the 
works  of  such  men  as  Grose,  Jumicson.  Pinkerton, 
Stewart,  JohnoH,  Todd,  Strutt,  EIHb.  Way,  and  Ritaon.  all 
inark  the  now  l^utto  and  fostered  ito  develo)imnnt. 

Wftinole't*  Gothie  castle  at  Strawberry  Hill,  Mae- 
phoi'KOu'e  'Ossian'  (1700-3),  Chaticrton's  Rowley  iHwtnxs 
(1705)  illufttrat«,  in  ditTorcnt  wayH,  the  i^aaiion  for 
i-oiminoe.  Writern  Ix^gatt  to  turn  their  attention  Ut 
historical  fiction.  John  Lelnnd  led  the  way  with 
•longaword,  Earl  of  Salisbury'  (17*t2).  In  his  woke 
followed  \VaIpole'«  'C^iwtle  <jf  Otranto' (17&I)  and  Ctiua 
Keeve's  'Old  Knglish  lijiron'  (1777).  Their  iniiUitorH 
between  1780  and  1810  may  be  numbered  by  the  ROOre. 
Even  Mra  Rudcliffe  recognised  that  the  reign  of  her 
tales  of  terror  vfos  threatened,  and  with  *  Gaston  de 
Blondoville,"  written  in  1802  but  not  published  till  1820. 
attempted  to  strike  the  now  note.  Bat,  out  of  fifty 
historical  novels  of  that  period,  only  Jouo  Porter's 
'  Scottish  Chiefs '  (1810)  survives. 

Scott  was  in  fact  tlio  real  creator  of  biatoHcnl 
romancv.  Beyond  him  tho  story  of  ita  growth  need 
not  bo  carried.  With  tho  publication  of  'Waverley' 
(1814).  ft  new  world  was  opoucd  to  the  novelist.  This  is 
not  tho  place  to  examine  Scott's  merits  and  defects. 
The  great  point  is  that  ho  was  pccuUurly  fortunate  in 
his  opportunities,  his  preparation,  and  his  powers.  He 
caught  the  tide  as  it  turned  to  (low  strongly  in  the 
dii-cction  of  poetry,  romance,  and  nationality.  The  field 
of  historical  fiction  wil8  scarcely  touched,  though  pion- 
eora  had  revealed  it-n  future  {KM-iiliilities.  When  he 
began  to  write,  time  had  mellowed,  willmut  <;ff(u>ing,  the 
Incidents  of  recent  Imitory.  The  meetings  of  tho  Jacob- 
ites were  events  of  yesterday ;  men  still  lived  whose 
fathers  had  been  hunted  down  by  CInvcrhouso  and 
Dalzell.  The  Highlands  were  still  an  unknown  region 
in  which  lingered  a  wild  and  picturesque  loyalty,  In 
the  Lowlands  the  stem  spirit  of  the  Cameronians  yet 
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sarvlved.  With  a  puot'tt  oyu  for  wenery,  Scott  had  for  the 
sotting  of  hi«  HtorioH  luugnificent  landeicapR!*,  now  savage, 
uow  Utndor,  an  hia  mood  required.  The  tales  and  legends 
which  ho  KDBt«hod  from  the  brink  of  oblivion,  the 
rlcMrly-iDBrkcil  features  of  society  that  ho  pi-eserved, 
tho  munntiro  bo  noted,  the  strongly  individualised  charac- 
ters that  ho  drew,  were  already  growing  dim  ;  yet,  if 
they  were  no  longer  cattily  perceptible  to  the  many,  they 
had  not  yet  pfWdod  into  tlio  ri'gion  of  historj-.  Hardly 
luid  he  cenned  to  writo  when  change  und  improveniont 
destroyed  muclt  of  tho  material  that  cotild  alone  yield  a 
simihir  harvest.  The  plough,  as  it  wore,  [Missed  o%'or  tho 
whole  country  ;  local  growths  wore  buried  ;  and  tJie  same 
crops  were  every\vhere  eultivatcd. 

Scott  was  also  peculiarly  fortunate  in  his  preparation. 
Lame  and  weak  in  his  childhood,  he  shaped  hi^  oivii 
mind  before  it  was  forced  into  tho  framework  of  mechani- 
cal educutiou.  His  grniidmothor  and  aunt  stored  his 
clilldish  brain  with  Border  tales  aa  he  lay  crumpled  up 
in  tho  window  seat  at  Sandy  Knowe.  At  the  iige  of  four 
ho  vociferatt-d  the  ImlUid  of  Hardy  Kannte  *  in  tho  ears 
of  Or  Duncan.  Two  years  later  ho  was  determined  to  be 
n  '  virtuoso,  one,  that  is,  who  wishes  to,  and  will,  know 
Rvcr>'thiug.'  At  Edinburgh  ho  continued  tho  sitme 
omnivorous  self-education.  His  long  illness  in  1784 
enabled  htm  to  ravage  the  stores  of  the  circulating 
lilirary,  made  up  of  ponderoiu»  tomes  of  '  Cyrus '  and 
'CASSandra'  and  the  latest  works  on  chivalry.  Under 
thft  plono-troo  at  Kel»o  he  tievoured  Percy's  '  Heliiiues ' ; 
and  the  Bitthop  of  Dixiiuore  would  have  been  astounded 
at  the  stone  which  he  had  sot  rolling.  He  carried  from 
flchool  and  University  no  pliilosopby  or  Hcionco,  and 
little  I.Atin  and  less  Greek.  But  ho  hud  accumulated 
trcasui*e»  of  romantic  lore,  wide  knowledge  of  history, 
and  stoi-es  of  archaeological  learning.  His  real  school  had 
been  the  Old  Town  of  Edinburgh,  a  raid  into  the  High- 
land.i  or  a  foray  into  the  Lowlandi*.  Aa  a  child  he  had 
been  the  companion  of  the  milkmaid  and  the  '  cow-baillioi,* 
As  a  man  he  possMuted  the  sauio  powers  of  gaining  the 
conlldonce  of  those  he  met.  lie  was  kith  and  kin  with 
every  man.  Kveu  the  'Blonheim  cocker'  which  barked 
at  the  'acrid  quack'  fawned  at  his  feet.  As  ho  sat  by 
the  eidc  of  Old  Mortality  on  the  gravestones,  or  walked 
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llio  roiiiiils  with  Edio  Oohiltri'*',  or  rntiglit  from  fli«  lips 
of  MUpctlijt  tliOHongiS  which  they  crooned  to  tho  humming 
of  thoir  whoeU.  ho  st^rod  In  his  tenacious  memory  those 
itingulnritici'  oi  look,  speech,  habit>  or  movernent,  whirh 
yivfi  life  and  individuality  to  a  portrait.  When  ho  oat 
down  to  write  he  had  not  to  accumulate  matoriols  ill  a 
inass  of  minute  incoherent  particles  for  each  novel  that 
he  produced.  Ilia  knowledge  was  not  acquired  for  a 
purpose ;  it  was  rather  the  atmosphere  in  which  his 
mind  was  steeped.  Thus,  in  his  c>arlier  and  bc«t  work, 
he  was  neither  tempted  to  overvalue  his  deiailn  ttor 
reluctant  to  omit  any  of  his  information,  nor  sittiKded  to 
leave  his  scaffoldinji  up  after  he  had  finished  the  huilding. 

Scott  is  not  to  be  called  an  eighteenth  century  n0V€^- 
list,  for  ho  c«mbined  elements  which  the  novelittts  of 
that  conturj-  kopt  separate.  Poet  and  artist,  realist  and 
idealist,  a  inavitor  of  diulogtic,  a  horn  »tor)'-teIler.  com- 
bining uiuttcr-of-fai-t  »ngacity  with  pootrj'  and  sentiment, 
blending  keen  obsorration  of  detail  with  the  power  of 
seizing  broad  effoflts,  he  »\\n\s  up.  as  it  wort*,  much  of  the 
progress  which  two  centuri(*.t  had  witnc«8«d  in  the  per- 
fecting of  the  romance  But  ho  is  not  a  modern  noveUst. 
His  actors  are  auperftcially  individualised ;  he  is  not  an 
analyst  of  character;  his  I'efloctive  powers  are  compara- 
tively weak,  while  his  symjiathies  and  piTceptionB  are 
abnormally  strong,  lie  belongs  to  a  pei*iod  of  trunsitton, 
to  a  genoruHon  which  intellectually  had  not  pH»scd  the 
barriers  of  the  French  Revolution. 

With  tho  advent  of  Scott  the  historical  romance,  as 
well  u»  the  novel,  was  fii*mly  established  in  litorature. 
Thoir  I'litiiro  development  lies  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
present  nrticlo.  The  dilfcrences  between  fiction  beforit 
and  after  Miss  .\usten  and  Scott  nre  scarcely  !«*»  marked 
than  those  which  exist  between  the  x>^acb-colonred  coat 
of  Goldsmith  and  the  oveuing  dress  of  men  of  the  present 
day.  The  distinction  in  mnde  up  of  many  duUiils;  but 
the  eflToct  is  summed  up  in  the  contract  lK>twei»n  accretion 
and  growth.  Early  forms  of  fiction  had  shown  little 
ronstractivo  skill.  Koniance  writers  attempted  no  plot; 
rather  they  piled  incident  on  incident,  patched  description 
to  description,  introduced  episode  after  episode,  or  stnmg 
adventure  to  adventure  like  beads  upon  a  thi-ead.  But 
there  was  room  only  for  accumulation.     There  was   no 
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onalyHis  of  chnracter ;  liei-oc*  or  huroiiu'A  were  faultlcKt) 
in  virtue  or  fiitl-btown  in  vice.  Born  mt-o  tho  world 
demons  or  nngeli<,  tliuy  could  not  dcvclopc  Tho  Euct 
that  they  loved  or  liittod  whh  rolivd  upon  to  iutorcst  tho 
reader  iu  the  plotR  and  <^ountcrplot)«  wliicb  asMiHt4»I  or 
retarded  the  rlimax.  Tlio  tnlornal  history  o£  their  niinds 
reuminod  n  ncnled  book;  extortitil  cveiittt  produwul  only 
outward  reriult^  ;  coiiven^ationH  (-uni«iHtc<l  of  iiiirrntivi>>  or 
rhapsodies  on  love,  or  stilted  inonti  refloctJouM.  Tho 
spirit  of  more  niatuixKl  worki^  of  Ht^tion  ii4  t;;i-owth  ruthcr 
llian  ncorotion.  The  intcrettt  8lill  ttinnt  upon  u  Hlruggle, 
but  tho  splici*o  of  action  is  trfumferred  from  without  to 
within;  and  tho  dnimatic  dovctopnient  of  cliarautor,  not 
the  Bccuniulatioii  of  incident,  occupies  the  priucipal 
place.  Thus  tlie  pro^rrc^s  of  KiigliHli  fiction  in  marked  by 
the  same  stages  wiiich  belong  to  the  growth  of  a  human 
being.  It  pa«sc!i  from  the  childish  lovo  of  incident  to  tho 
romantic  Hcutimcnt  and  passiun  of  youth ;  it  loaves  ideal 
extra vugurico»  fur  the  rejilitics  of  life,  us  it  guthont  the 
cxporieuco  and  employe  the  w^iudom  u£  active  manhood ; 
in  tho  nii-ditativo  spirit  of  advancing  yeant,  when  the  Uro 
and  pai<sion  of  youth  ba»  died  down,  iL  oxurci808  its  brniu 
on  cold  pHy<'liolugio(il  nnul^'sls ;  nud,  to  complete  tho 
metaphor,  it  returns  in  its  dotage  to  llio  tiMtett  of  it« 
childhood  and  luxiu-iatra  in  blood-curdling  talcti  of  im- 
possible adveiitiirot). 

Tliu  differences  may  bo  put  in  another  way.  In  it« 
particular  couriM)  of  development  the  novel  illuntrnte*  tho 
growing  nensa  of  tho  '  m^ittery  in  us  wbicli  calls  itself  I.' 
It  is  more  and  more  absorbed  in 

'Thia  main  mimclp  that  thwi  art  thou. 
With  power  on  thy  own  act  and  on  the  world.' 

Tho  exhibition  of  character  ha--*  grow^l  to  be  the  highest- 
aim  of  literature,  its  distinguishing  failure,  its  greatest 
triumph.  Tho  evidence  of  this  new  nnd  absorbing  interest 
lies  on  everj*  aide.  It  is  seen  in  tho  method  of  writing 
history,  biography,  poetry,  and,  nbo%-e  all,  in  fiction.  Early 
novels  contain  no  pictui-e  of  the  mind,  no  inner  history 
carried  on  by  means  of  the  development  of  the  action ; 
there  is  little  tndi\'iditality  in  persons  or  in  phiccs ;  there 
^re  (iharacl eristics,  but  not  cliai-acters.  Hut,  as  the  nine- 
Bcnth  century  advances,  we  po^s  from  vice  and  Wrtuo 
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pei-Ronifled  in  human  form  to  the  composite  boingR  whom 
we  meet  in  evorydiiy  life.  As  superficial  distractions 
tend  to  diKnppcar,  an  men's  minds,  like  pebblos  rolled 
together,  ronnd  off  by  eonta<;t  their  rougher  edges,  we 
are  forced  to  distinguish  national  pcculinriticN,  clnns 
idiosyTicra»io«,  professional  charucteriaticB,  and  Anally 
to  discriminate  between  the  finer  shades  of  difference 
which  mark  off  men  and  women  who  in  all  extornnl 
points  resemble  one  another.  It  is  not  that  men  and 
women  differ  leas  completely  than  Iieretoforc,  hut  they 
differ  less  prominently.  Wo  must  look  below  general 
aspects  to  find  the  lines  of  demarcation  which  are  hidden 
beneatb  uniform  surfaces. 

Nothing  perhaps  has  more  contributed  to  the  decay 
of  the  drama  and  the  corresponding  rise  of  the  novel 
than  tho  reflective  complicated  character  of  modern  life, 
the  growing  interest  in  perBonaJtty.  the  increased  need 
for  subtle  discrimination,  and  the  consequent  neceasity 
for  a  freer,  more  olatitic,  more  penetrating  form  of  com- 
poeition  than  a  play  deeignod  for  scenic  representation. 
Wo  are  no  longer  satisfied  with  tho  rosults  of  an  internal 
stmgglo ;  we  desire  to  know  the  fluctuations  of  the 
contest  and  the  composition  of  the  contending  forces. 
Civilisation  has  grown  so  complex  that  dramutists  can 
only  givo  a  rough  crude  sketch  ;  something  more  com- 
plete;, more  discriminnting,  is  niMidc^l,  tmd  in  the  novel 
the  want  is  supplied.  In  tho  same  direction  has  tended 
the  ull'cmbracing  influence  of  scienco.  Methods  of 
scientific  study  are  applied  to  fiction ;  human  nature  is 
observed,  analysed,  and  clHssifieJ  in  the  scientific  spirit; 
and  the  ideal  '  Carte  du  Pays  do  Tetidre '  of  ScudiSry 
becomes  the  oxporimental  science  of  roulitrtic  novetists, 
and  Htudious  writere  of  historical  romance. 

BOWI^KD  E,  FilOTUEBO. 
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7.  -Socwi/  Duties  cynnidered  with  rcfefcnce  to  the  Organisa- 
tion of  Kffort  in  Works  of  Benevolence  aiul  Public  Utility. 
By  It  Miiii  of  BusiucKs  (Willium  Buthbono),  ,  London: 
Mttcmilluii.  1867. 

&  A  Hrief  Record,  being  sclecttona  front  Lettvra  and  other 
tPrHinfjti  of  the  late  Kdictird  Di'niaon,  3f.P.    Edit«d  by 
Baldwyn  l.«ightoii.     Prtviitcly  printed,  1871. 
And  other  works. 

In  tho  hpring  of  1905  the  Charity  OrgatiiHation  Somety 
left  L]i«  old  hotiHe  in  Burkin^lium  •Street,  overlooking;  the 
York  Wator-giite,  ivhich  had  boon  it«  homo  for  thirty- 
flve  years,  nnd  niovrd  to  Doninon  IIoiiho,  where  the 
aocommmlation  \h  loss  rcsti-ictod  and  the  tenure  more 
Mcui-e.  To  the  older  frencrution  of  charity  organisers, 
No.  15  nuckinj^hani  Street  was  identified  with  tnnu- 
menible  ntoniorics  of  old  frieiidM  and  fellow- workers 
lonff  since  piissed  out  of  ni;>;ht,  nnd  of  all  that  i«  signified 
by  many  years  of  Bti-emiou»  work  in  one  place.  To  them 
the  move  is  a  reminder  tliat  thoy  in  their  titi-n  mimt  soon 
give  place  to  other-t,  and  render  an  account  of  their 
stowurdHhip.  The  following  ;irt)clo  iJK  an  attempt  to 
sketch  briefly  somo  leading  features  of  tlie  history  of  the 
Society  from  the  beginning,  in  thn  hope  that  tlie  record 
may  be  a  source  of  interest  and  encouragement  to  a  now 
generation  of  workers,  and  with  the  object  of  giving  to 
a  wider  public  u  more  comprehensive  and  better  propor- 
tioned view  of  tho  work  and  aims  of  the  Society. 

The  origin  of  the  Koniety  is  veiled  in  some  obscurity. 
Ijong  ago  a  member  of  the  council  »ipoke  of  it  an  being 
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as  undi^covornblc  : 
years    ufler 


jf    the  Nile.*      For 


tho  souiv 
Hovernl  years  ufler  Un  foundatiuu  a  Huiiiuric  coiiteHt 
ra^od  as  to  who  could  clniui  to  bo  its  foundfir.  These 
di»i)UteA  Imvo  long  sinrp  been  obliterAted  by  the  duet  of 
time  All  that  is  t^iiuiinbered  now  in  that  overj-  one  of 
tho  diHputants  played  his  paH  aa  pioncor,  and  has  earned 
(Itf  gratitude  of  hia  euccessors.  The  foundation  of  tho 
Society  was,  in  truth,  duo  to  many  causes  and  many  mon, 
and  wan  a  matter  rather  of  evolution  than  of  design. 

It  ifi  certain  that  Iho  Soiuoty  firdt  began  to  work 
under  its  present  name  early  in  I860,  and  that  it  sprang 
immediately,  and  more  thnn  half  e<qiiipf>cd,  out  of  the 
Ijondon  Society  fur  the  Prevention  of  I'auperisni  and 
Crime— a  society  of  which  Dr  Hawkslcy  w»t>  tho  chief 
promoter,  and  which  numbered  amongst  its  principntl 
Kiipportci-s  Mr  Kuskin  and  Captain  (afterwiu'ds  Admiral) 
Maxw.  Ill  that  yejir  the  Souiety  for  the  Pi-evcntion 
of  Pauperism  and  Crime  altered  its  luime.  and  to  some 
oxtciit  its  scope,  at  tho  instance  of  Lord  Lichfield,  who 
voiitributoit  more  than  any  other  man  to  the  establish- 
ment  of  the  C.U.8.  upon  it.t  pre-sent  ba.sis.  He  was  its 
first  chairman.  Ho  guaranteed  the  expenses  of  tho 
central  olTii^*  for  the  flrtit  year,  and  had  to  pay  them. 
Uo  siieuially  engaged  Mr  Kibton  Turner  na  the  (IrMt 
organising  secretary  of  tho  Society.  He  started  tJic 
flrnt  disti-ict  committee — that  in  Marylebone.  It  v/aa 
through  him  that  a  conHidernhlo  number  of  influential 
men  were  early  drawn  into  the  movement.  Wo  find  in 
the  second  year  of  it«  existence  that,  ut  a  meeting  held 
at  tho  house  of  Lord  Ebuiy,  an  income  of  1500^  u  year 
was  t'ompornrily  guarntttecd  to  it,  pending  tlie  i*eceipt  of 
sufUcient  subscriptions  from  the  public  to  euable  it  to 
carry  ou  its  work. 

Wo  have  said  that  nmny  causes,  a»  well  as  many 
men,  contribut4)d  to  the  formation  of  the  Society;  and 
the  economic  conditions  piY^vailing  ut  the  time  were  uu> 
(loubt<Hlly  a  leading  factor  in  the  miitter.  The  history  of 
poor-roUof  has  always  been  one  of  ubb  and  flow,  of  action 
mid  i-eaction.  Cold  Gts  succeed  hot  fit«.  and  the  poor  uro 
by  turns  polt^^d  and  repressed.  Tho  nineteenth  eenlury 
wua  no  exception  to  this  rulu.  In  1S31  come  tiic  first 
great  reaction  against  free  and  easy  poor-relief,  and  a 
now  poor-law.     An  enormous  reductiou  of  pauperism 
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foUowud.  By  tho  early  Bixtiea  the  leswini)  of  JS'M  had 
been,  to  a  ^reat  extent,  forRotteu,  and  the  pendulum  bud 
begun  to  Dwing  m  the  old  direction.  There  was  a  violent 
recrudotKwnce  of  ptiuperism.  Cortmn  boards  of  (guardians 
in  East   London    were   sitting   under   poli<;o   protection, 

ioged  by  threatening  crowds  of  panpers,  and  the  rates 
Wore  K*lin};  up  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Every  one  was 
agreed  that  inuiiudiato  u«Liou  was  necessary.  In  1869 
Mr  Goscbon  issued  his  cirvulur  dofininf;  ibu  limits  of 
public  relief— tho  lust  of  its  kind  to  eome  from  the  Local 
Government  Board.  About  tho  same  time  some  of  the 
best  men  of  the  day  turned  their  attt^tntiun  to  the  subjocl'. 
Mr  Fawcett  published  his  pupers  upon  pauperism;  Mr 
Fowlo  undertook  his  hook  u|K>n  tho  poor-law,  In  1868-11 
Eilward  Dotiison,  nephew  of  the  Ppwiker,  and  a  momh«r 
of  a  family  Itmg  distinguished  in  tlie  public  service,  who 
had  guinod  his  first  experience  tm  uu  almoner  of  tbo 
Society  for  the  Belief  of  Distress,  became  u  pioneer 
'iwttlor'  in  East  London,  and  recordod  his  experiences 
and  conclusions  as  to  tho  cau-ses  of  poverty.  His  observa- 
tions attracted  general  attention.  Mr  Donison  founded 
a  new  school  of  charitable  thought  and  endeavour,  of 
which  the  C.O.S.  wa-t  but  the  outwai-<i  expi-ession. 

The  Society  had  from  the  beginning  to  break  entirely 
now  ground.  It  had  to  formulate  a  policy  which  was  ut 
first  hirgely  experimental.  It  had  to  invent  a  machinery 
to  carry  that  policy  into  effect.  It  met  with  many  rebuffia 
from  outside;  it  wjis  at  times  far  from  unanimous  inter- 
nally: and  its  policy  was  welded  by  much  hard  hitting 
both  from  without  and  from  within.  Tho  first  definito 
dcc-luratiou  of  its  policy  is  set  out  in  a  niumorandum 
drawn  up  by  Mr  Bosau()uet,  the  secretary  of  the  Society, 
in  1S74  ;  and  the  main  points  in  it  are  precisely  those  for 
whieh  the  Society  is  slill  contending.  The  one  and  only 
object  of  tho  Society  Iieing  *  the  inipi-ovement  of  the 
condition  of  the  poor,'  that  object  is  to  be  forwarded  by 
rtiform  in  tlie  a<l ministration  of  relief,  both  public  and 
private.  The  Soetoty  is  to  bring  about  co-operation  be- 
tween exi.sting  chnrititblo  agencies  and  between  charitable 
agvucius  and  the  poor-laM',  upon  the  basis  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  potu'-law  to  relieve  destitution,  that  of  charity 

be  preventive  and  remedial.     Tho  council  are  to  poi-- 

L  Uieir  own  oi-gauisation  through  their  district  com' 
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mittcoi,  the  duties  of  Uiusu  cummitLooM  buiug  to  orgunifiQ 
churity  in  their  several  di»tricU,  unci  to  uccupt  a  limitod 
responsibility  for  relief  'id  tlio  luut  rosort.'  The  duties  of 
tho  council  t-owards  the  pu1>lic  uro  dvtinud  um  bcin^,  GrHt, 
to  *  roviow  all  existing  (;hiirilitH«,  inid  to  furni»«h  iufurtnu- 
Uon  to  the  public,  in  ordor  to  direct  benc%-olonco  aright; 
Kocondly,  t«  enquire  and  report  us  to  begging;  tippoals  by 
individuuLi.'  Amongst  the  work  ulready  uudortakon  arc 
enumerated  special  committ'Oe.s  und  reports  upon  uight 
refuges,  Boup-kitchous.  crtehes,  voting  clinriliett,  providont 
dispensaries,  'with  u  vioh'  to  roliovu  medicJtl  chiintlOK.' 
Tho  '  Charity  OrgaiiiHution  Koportur '  wa»  cstAhliKhod  an 
the  organ  of  tho  Society  in  1S72. 

The  early  vigour  of  tho  Society  i»  rcnuirkahle.  Within 
eighteen  months  of  it^i  hirtli  district  conimittei^s  httd  been 
ostabliiihvd  in  every  part  of  London — a  fact  tiulTicioQtly 
noteworthy  when  it  it*  remembered  that-,  only  n  few 
monthH  curlior,  the  rent  and  cxpensei;  of  the  centrul  olBce 
had  been  defrayed  by  the  cliairman.  But  tho  mere 
formulution  of  rcguhttionrt  for  u  Soeiuty  whicb,  being  in 
ite  essence  critical,  it*  itself  obliged  to  maintain  u  specially 
high  standard  of  cfllcioncy,  in  uo  moan  task ;  and  tJio  fact, 
that  the  system  wna  organised  in  so  short  a  time  upon  a 
Inisis  which  ha.s  fttood  the  t^mt  of  thirty-five  yeiirs,  is  a 
high  testimony  to  tho  7A>al  and  capacity  of  tho  executive. 

But  tho  Society  did  not  confine  itself  to  tho  details  of 
it«  own  organisittiou,  anhiuus  lu;  these  must  have  been. 
From  the  lli-^t  it  plunged  into  that  preventive  work  upon 
which  its  founders  had  laid  such  stress.  It  is  often  alleged 
aguinnt  the  Society  nowadays  that  it  htu;  been  purely 
obstnii'tivo  and  negntivo  in  regard  to  proposals  for  social 
logishition.  A  \ery  slight  knowledge  of  itji  histor>'  is 
Hoffleiont  to  repel  8uch  u  charge.  It  is  probable  that  no 
other  wH'.iftty  has  set  so  strong  a  mark  ufwn  constructive 
legislation.  It  has  nlwayrc  taken  a  foremost  part  in  pro- 
moting legislation  which  tt  has  believed  to  be  consistent 
with  its  main  object,  namely,  the  preservation  of  the 
indopcndonco  of  tho  industrial  cla«sos.  It  has  worked  to 
this  end  nuiiidy  through  a  system  of  special  committeoa 
apiwintod  to  enquire  into  various  social  questions — com- 
mittees which  it  has  ondoavoiircd  to  make  representative 
of  all  shades  of  t^xpcrt  opinion  with  a  view  to  exhaustive 
diaouBsion  and  tho  diwcovory  of  the  truth.     A  short  enu- 
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tnnratiou  uf  thcMn  cotntnitteoit  will  outUno  to  somu  extent 
the  orgiLnising  iwtiWticH  of  the  coudcU  o£  tbo  Society 
from  Us  earUcet  yeiir». 

TIk'  first  wiiK  tho  vaKrnncy  coinniittoo  of  1871,  coil- 
Bluting  uF  cif^hty-ono  nii>mbortH  of  whom  olovon  woro 
peers,  forty  mombora  of  Purliamont,  tho  rest  uxperb* 
from  nil  purt«!.  Thti  cununittoc  sat  tor  more  tliiin  a  year, 
and  iinally  rtiportcd  oiirly  in  1873.  Tho  (jist  of  tho  report 
WHS  n  plc;i  for  grutti-r  uniformity  of  ti'C'jituiont,  and  n 
suggetttion  timt  industriul  homes,  with  powur»  of  deten- 
tion, should  1)e  providod  for  certniu  cln«Mc<t  of  vngnuits. 
The  report  remains  n  Htniidiu-d  authority  upon  thn  quoM- 
tion  of  vngrnncy;  and  ut  tho  oud  of  thirty  yours  itttocms 
likely  that  some  o£  Jta  rocommondntions  muy  \)oav  frulL 
The  noxt  great  Huhjeet  taken  up,  almost  mimultano- 
oosly,  was  that  of  the  housing  of  the  working  rla»ite«.  In 
1873  a  special  dwellingm  committ^Kt  was  upjxiiiitcd,  with 
a  membership  of  about  8ixty,  comprising  the  be-st-knowti 
experts  upon  that  subject,  such  nn  modica)  officers  of 
health,  managers  of  industrial  dwellings,  representative 
working-inon,  and  many  others.  Loi'd  Napiei'  and  Ettriek 
was  the  chairman;  and  the  Marquis  of  Westminster, 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  Sir  IT.  Kay-Shuttleworth,  and  Miss 
Octavia  Hill  were  prominent  meniber.i.  Thin  ('^)niinittoo 
collected  a  vast  amount  of  information,  and  rejturtod  ut 
the  end  of  1873.  Tho  subject  was  pi-essod  upon  the  notice 
of  the  Homo  Secretary,  Mr  Cross,  by  a  deputation  in  the 
Kamc  year  :  and  Sir  V,  Kay-Slmttloworth  moved  a  retiohi- 
tioo  upon  the  subject  in  tho  Uouho  of  Commons.  In 
1875  tho  Act  known  as  '  Cro«s"  Act '  was  passed ;  and  the 
principal  rorummendationn  of  tho  committee  wei-e  em- 
bodied in  that  nioaiiuru. 

In  1874  u  special  committee  upon  the  industrinl 
training  and  welfare  of  tho  bhnd  was  appointed.  Ilepre- 
MmtaLivuM  from  fourteen  blind  charities  joincMl  tho  com- 
mittee— ntnimgKt  thorn  tho  late  Dr  Armitago.  Thu  com- 
mitteo  nat  for  about  t^vo  ycare,  and  reported  in  January 
1876.  Tho  work  oC  tlie  cumniittoo,  and  it«  report,  paved 
tho  way  to  some  important  roformii  in  charities  for  the 
blind,  notably  tho  extension  of  facilities  for  industrial 
training. 

In  187fi  a  »peciftt  c-ommitteo  to  consider  tho  treatment 
of  idiotri  and  imbocilea  was  formed.     Tbo  committee  waa 
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'  roprcsoutativ*!  of  county  ndmmirttrHtioii,  profowioniil 
exporicuco,  und  cbnrity  urgunisuUuu.'  Thu  vhuinuau  of 
Ui«  Motropoliluti  AsyluiniK  Bourd  vran  a  regular  attendant 
Tho  unquiry  wu«  eventually  cxtt'ntlod  to  Ircilaod.  The 
eommittoti  nut  for  about  u.  yi-ur.  uud  roportvd  in  1877, 
The  Mubxtanve  of  it«  report  was  Uiut  Kopurato  provUion 
sbould  Iw  mudit  for  idiots  iind  imbccilos  who  had  till  then 
been  horded  with  lunittir-H  »iid  other  inKnrie.  On  Mny  10, 
1S77,  a  dcpiiUitioii,  hoiiUcd  by  Sir  Ohftrlet*  Trevelyan,  who 
hnd  bcoi)  tlio  chief  mover  in  the  nuittor,  brought  the 
flubjeot  to  tho  notice  of  the  President  of  the  IjOcal  Govern- 
ment  H*wird  ;  nnd  nhnrtly  afterwards  there  was  legisla- 
tion in  tho  direction  de.sirvd, 

In  1877  a  special  committee  ropoi'tcd  upon  the  employ- 
ment of  Italian  clnldn^n  who  wcn>  itnpoi-ted  by '  padnmi ' 
for  begging  and  immonil  purpo^c'i^,  l>eing  Iraxod  from 
their  parents  in  Italy  upon  agreements  for  two  years. 
The  evidence  showed  that  these  children  were  '  imported, 
Hold,  stolen,  transferred  from  one  master  to  another . . . 
that  there  wore  actually  depicts  of  them  in  London  and 
many  provincial  towns.'  A  deputation  to  the  llome 
Soerotary  urged  immediate  and  stringent  action  by  the 
police:  and  bogging  Italian  children  have  now  disap- 
peared from  our  streets. 

Meanwhile  tho  Society  was  dealing  with  a  variety  of 
other  matters,  through  its  own  standing  committees  and 
Kubcommittoes.  by  public  meetings  and  conferences. 
From  tho  first  it  applied  itself  especially  to  the  great 
question  of  tho  butter  administration  of  tho  poor-law. 
Many  of  its  members  became  guardians  in  various  places, 
and  endenvovirifd  by  precept,  and  example  to  fighl  iigainst 
lax  odmi nitwit  ration  and  lu  bring  about  eo-opuration  be- 
tween charity  and  tho  poor-law,  upon  tho  basis  of  Hr 
Goschen's  circuhir  of  IHOQ.  The  ufFevtM  of  their  work  are 
still  manifest  in  itovernl  Ijondon  iinfoiis.  The  ventilation 
of  the  question  led,  aniouK^t  other  tilings,  to  tho  institu- 
tion of  pooi--law  conferences,  which  are  now  held  in  all 
parta  of  the  countiy — conferences  which  were  in  the  main 
planned,  organised,  and  maintained  by  leading  momben* 
of  the  Society.  Tho  '  case-paper '  system  recently  adopted 
in  several  unions  was  initiated  by  it. 

Tho  groat  question  of  tho  organisation  of  medlcjtt 
relief  was  attacked  in  Tory  early  years ;  and  a  Hospital 
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Out-patient  Reform  Assocmtion,  whifli  ultiinftt«'ly  ile- 
vclupeil  into  tho  I'rovident  Medical  AHsot^iiition,  was 
organi»ed  and  set  ia  motion.  The  quesitton  of  tho  reform 
of  votiuj;  charities  was  hotly  pi-e»sed,  and  culminated  in 
tho  formation  of  the  Charity  Voting  Reform  Association. 
Coufertincc's  were  held,  and  reports  pi-etiented,  upon  tho 
work  of  soup-kitchens,  shelters,  and  crfiches.  The  Society 
itjielf  was  engaged  in  prosecuting  fraudulent  ckaritice 
— a  pnictice  since  discontinued,  as  being  rather  n  ninttor 
for  tho  police.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  many  of  tho 
worst  offenders  escaped  owing  to  legal  toohnicalitios ; 
and  tho  oxporienco  of  the  Society  in  this  matter  led  it  to 
\lru!t  a  Bill,  which  was  introduced  by  Lord  Shaftosbury 
in  th<s  Homw  of  Lords,  for  the '  Prevention  of  Fruuds  U[>on 
Chnritalilo  Fcoi>lu.'  Tho  Bill  wu«  rujcctod  ;  but  tho  quus- 
t!on  remains  as  preming  &n  ever, 

Tho  migration  and  uniigration  of  labour,  tlio  poreonal 
vtMitaiion  of  tho  poor,  uud  other  questions  which  ore  still 
constAntly  hoforo  tho  coimcil,  woro  boing  diHCUMwd  in  tho 
early  neventie*.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  view  of  recent 
deva.'tlopmunt.s,  thnt  a  propi>»al  for  a  '»ciontilic  houHe, 
in  which  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  would  take 
oflioes,  wa»  discu.«tted  by  tho  council  in  ISTX  Hut  a  full 
enumeration  of  all  itx  activitioit,  even  in  those  dt%y»,  would 
far  exceed  the  limit'*  of  tho  pi-esent  article. 

We  may  now  pauMC  to  enquire  what  effect  this  work 
WAS  having  upon  social  conditions.  At  the  annual  meet- 
ing in  1873,  Lord  Shaflti<«hnry,  in  moving  tlie  adoption  of 
the  report,  retVrre<l  to  the  operations  of  (lie  Society  as 
'  very  bold,  grasping  a»  they  did  some  of  the  greatest 
i|uastions  of  the  day  . .  .  and  the  greatest  question  of  all, 
the  domiciliary  condition  of  the  working  classes.'  In 
IttTS  the  chairman,  Loi-d  Aberdare,  summarised  tho 
work  of  the  Society  up  to  that  time  as  follows.  He  re- 
ferred to  ita  action  in  establishing  proWdent  dispensaries 
and  also  in  regard  to  charity-voting  reform,  and  to  ita 
general  influoiico  in 'discouraging  a  dependent  spirit  in 
tbo  industrial  clasKes.'  Ue  pointed  out  that  it^  propa- 
ganda ill  questions  of  poor-law  admiitiiitration  liad  in 
nine  years  led  to  the  reduction  of  outdoor  puuptirism  in 
tho  metropolis  from  100,000  to  44.000.  Much  of  tho  work, 
he  continued,  had  marked  important  features  in  legisla- 
tion ;  and  the  Society  bad  shown  iUelf  to  be  '  the  eye  of 
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tlie  Lepislature.'  He  referred  especially  to  the  recently 
passed  ArtinniiH*  Dwellings  Acts,  in  regard  to  which  the 
Homo  HccrotAry  had  acknowledged  bin  iudebtednew  to 
the  Society.  At  the  wmto  meeting  I^ord  O'Hogan,  sixiaking 
for  Ireland,  8 Jud  that  his  attention  had  flritt  been  called  to 
the  HubJRot  of  the  treatment  of  idiots  and  imbeciles  in 
that  country  by  the  report  of  the  npecial  committee  of 
the  Society.  'In  Ireland  a  whole  class  of  people  bad 
hitherto  been  utterly  neglected.  .  .  .  Now,  by  the  action 
of  the  Society,  thei^e  conditions  were  things  of  the  past.' 

In  1878  the  Re»erTe«  were  called  out ;  and  the  question 
anwte  as  to  the  maintenance  of  the  wives  and  children 
whilst  the  men  wore  with  the  colours.  The  crisis  was 
a  short  one ;  but  the  Society  then  pointed  out  that  in 
it«  opinioQ  the  chief  rosponuibility  rosUMl  with  the 
Govurumeut.  In  the  uaino  year  Mr  Goorge  Howell  wa8 
uppuint«Ml  uu  lulditiunid  mcnilKtr  of  tht^  council  ;  and  in 
connexion  with  this  it  muy  l>o  8t(itL'Kl  that  the  Society  hud 
from  the  flnit  endcavounMi  to  cnliMt  the  xyinpatliieii  of  the 
reprtitientulivew  of  Inbinir  in  tbe  work  of  chanty  organUa- 
tion.  Mr  AUngcr  Hay  Hill,  always  an  earnest  advocate 
of  clodor  co-oporatiou  with  working  men,  took  a  leading 
part  in  this  work.  In  1872  he  established  and  main- 
tained a  Ismail  paper — 'The  Labour  News" — somewhat 
iijxm  the  liiK!8  of  the  present '  Labour  Gazette'  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  his  object  being  to  promote  mobility  of 
Uibour  and  better  communication  between  employer  and 
employed.  Attenipta  to  enlist  the  synipjtthies  of  repre- 
aentalives  of  labour  have  not  met  w^itb  the  success  which 
was  at  one  time  hoped  for  ;  but  the  Society  still  ventare« 
to  believe  that  a  day  will  come  when  the  be«it  representa- 
tives of  labour  will  recognise  that  there  is  no  truer  friend 
of  labour  than  the  Charity  Organisation  Society.  In  the 
same  year  Canon  Blackloy'n  scheme  for  compulsory 
national  insurance — the  fororunnor  of  the  multifarious 
8u1rse<]uent  schunics  fur  old-age  pensions — was  examined 
and  adveittely  criticised  by  the  council. 

In  the  winter  of  187U  distress  wait  apprehended  in 
London  :  and  tho  utility  of  the  district  commttt^tes  of  the 
Society  in  coUuctiug  trustworttiy  iuforiuution  bcfurcbund, 
and  preventing  panic,  was  Urst  demonHtrated.  For  many 
years  past  the  Hociety  has  acted  us  tbe  '  eye  of  the  Legi»> 
Uture '  in  that  connexion. 
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From  1875  onwards  the  Society  wns  engaged  for  about 
eight  yenre  in  administering,  through  it-t  district  com- 
mittee*, a  lai^o  Hum  of  money,  placed  at  its  disposal  by 
Mr  Frunc-iu  I'ook.  'for  the  relief  of  School-board  cases,* 
or,  in  other  wurds,  of  necessitous  children  attending 
public  elementary  Hchool^.  Some  thoiir^nnds  of  eases  were 
dnalt  with  ;  the  oxpurionce  gained  was  very  large,  and 
Jh  of  special  value  in  view  of  tliu  revival  of  the  ^ucBtion 
of  Underfed  childit-n  at  tho  proncnt  moinont.  Tliat 
experience  conflrmud  tho  Society  in  it»  belief  that  to  deal 
with  the  child  without  regard  to  its  parents  is  tho  surest 
%vfty  ovcntuiilly  to  increase  tho  evil.  The  form  of  assist- 
nnce  commonly  .tsked  for  by  tho  teachers  was  thjit  of 
l>ooU  for  the  children:  and  Momc  of  the  distnct  committees, 
wIkwo  »H'(»nomic  virtue  was  not  proof  against  the  possefl- 
sion  of  considerable  sums  of  nioney  for  relief,  gave  boots 
upon  a  large  sent'!,  with  little  enquiiyor  regard  to  family 
conditions.  It  was  soon  conclusively  proved  that  many 
pareatH  kept  their  children  hack  from  mhool  in  order  to 
establish  a  claim  for  hoots,  and  that  the  provision  of  hoots 
lor  the  child  of  t*in  only  meant  tho  expenditure  of  ho  much 
more  money  in  drink  by  tho  pai-onts. 

lu  1HS0  the  Association  for  Promoting  Trained 
Nursing  in  Workhouse  Infirmaries  was  started  by  Mins 
Louisa  Tn-iniug  and  others,  and  strongly  supported  by 
the  Society.  In  the  name  year  a  special  committee  was 
formed  to  deal  with  convaleneent  homes.  The  Society 
took  a  large  part  in  adriHiag  as  to  the  administration 
of  Mr  Gardner's  bequest  for  the  blind.  Undeterred  by 
failure  in  earlier  yeara,  it  organuied  a  deputation  to  the 
Home  Secretary  with  regard  to  fraudident  charities. 
The  Provident  Medical  Association  was  started  as  a 
separate  society.  In  1S81,  the  •  Charities  Kegi«t4*r  and 
Digest,'  a  work  involving  enormous  labour,  wtis  tirat 
compiled,  with  a  preface  by  Mr  Loch ;  this  is,  in  fact,  a 
manual  coveriuj;  llio  whole  field  of  charitable  work.  It 
iit  DOW  reviNL-d  and  itwuod  annually. 

In  ISSfi  and  1880  tJiere  was  ii  set-back  in  trade,  and  a 
Hiicecwlon  of  hard  winters  ;  and  the  Swiety  was  engaged 
chiefly  in  considering  the  question  of  how  to  deal  with 
exceptional  distrei-s.  Information  was  collected,  as  usiml, 
through  the  district  committees;  and  a  special  committee 
Vat>  appointed  to  consider  the  question.    That  committee 
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is3ue*l  a  report  with  sugB&itioiw,  which  have  since  been 
the  battift  of  the  Society'**  policy  in  dealing  with  distress 
due  to  wiint  of  omplo>-ment.  In  18S6  the  fund  known  sh 
the  MnuMiun  Uuuse  Fund  wu»  originated  at  the  Manmon 
Uoiiite.  Tliu  Society  protostod  against  it  from  the  flret, 
and  dissocin|<jd  itself  from  all  rosponnibiUty.  The  result 
of  that  fund  in  now  a  mutter  of  history.  ^VlR■^  it  had 
onoo  become  inovitnblo,  however,  tlio  Sooioty  did  nob 
HtJind  a)<i(Ie,  but  emliuivotirL-d,  by  advising  tlecuntralixatJon 
anil  thorough  enquiry,  to  minimif^o  tbo  evil.  It  cannot  be 
Raid  timt  its  advice  had  much  vffuct. 

The  year  18SU  murku  also  the  launch  of  another  iii- 
depeiidont  Hociety  from  15  Buckinghum  Str4^ot.  For 
some  time  past  Mr  Allen  (iraham  had  been  organiKing 
1 1)0  vii^tting,  through  distnel  conunitteeti  of  the  Society,  of 
vick  and  crippled  childn^n  at  their  home»  after  leaving 
hottpittiU.  By  18S0  the  work  had  attaiuLHl  tiuch  pp()portion« 
tliat  it  n^qiiirud  an  indepondciil  organisation;  and  tlie 
Invalid  Cliildren'H  Aid  Association  started  !t«  caroor.  In 
iti91  and  IRSS  wo  find  tho  subject  of  farm  colonitw 
under  dist-uitKion  by  the  council.  Elaborate  reports  npon 
foreign  labour  colonies  were  presented  by  Mr  \Villink,  n 
member  of  the  tioeiety.  About  the  tiumo  time  tbe  Society 
momoriali^ctl  the  House  of  Lords  upon  tho  subject  of 
lM)or-law  and  clinrity  in  n  iwpcr  drawn  up  by  Mr  Mackny. 

In  1889  a  ttpecial  meeting,  with  lx>rd  Hohliouw  in 
the  chair,  was  held  to  consider  the  I^Mral  Government 
Act  of  the  previous  year,  with  special  regard  to  itn 
probable  efTect  upon  questions  coming  witliia  tlie  scope  of 
the  Society.  From  that  time  forward  special  meetings  of 
(he  eouneil  have  l»eeomo an  increasingly  important  feature 
of  the  pi'o]wigandl'it  and  tnlucational  work  of  the  Society, 
and  Imve  obtained  an  established  position  and  large  and 
regular  audiencefl.  In  the  same  year  the  Society  again 
attacked  the  question  of  the  better  organisation  of  medical 
relief  by  »  ]H>titioa  to  tho  ITouso  of  Lords,  which  led  to 
the  appointmt>nt  o£  a  select  committee  u|>on  the  subject. 

About  the  same  lime  a  special  committee  drew  up  n 
report  upon  tho  "Audit  of  Charitahlu  Institutions"  (for 
which  Messrs  Van  do  Linde,  the  well-known  accountants, 
were  largely  responsiblo),  and  circulat4.'d  it  to  all  leading 
charities.  Special  conmiittoeB  also  considered  thof|no8iion 
of  aheltci's  and  the  houM>lesji  poor,  and  that  of  better 
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provbion  for  tiio  fooblivraindod  and  epileptic.  The 
report  of  the  latter  cutnuiitteu  led  to  the  formation  of 
tho  NatioQul  ^V»80ciation  for  the  Care  of  the  Feeble- 
minded, And  to  tlio  institution  of  farm  colonies  for  the 
epileptic  lit  Clialfont  St  Qili-j*  tind  elsewhere.  But  the 
Society  urged  at  tlic  samo  time,  ivud  i<till  continuon  to  urge, 
that  better  provision  »hould  be  nindo  by  thu  State  for 
tho»e  unfoi'tunute  clasiics  of  the  community  wlio  are 
neither  simc  nor  iunane,  neither  pliyt^iciilly  fit  nor  yet 
entirely  pliypiii^ally  unfit.  Tlie  npei-inl  coinmitt«ti  upon 
shelters  and  the  houseloa^  poor,  reported  in  1891 ;  and  an 
attempt  was  made  to  form  a  council  repi-esentetive  of 
the  various  exit^ting  chanties  of  that  description.  ITie 
attempt  was  unsuccessful. 

In  isyi  Mr  IJooth  of  the  Salvation  Army  put  forward 
his  scheme,  the  detaiU  of  which  wei'e  set  out  in  '  Darkest 
England,  and  the  Way  Out.'  Tlie  Society  was  of  course 
asked  for  its  opinion  concerning  it.  It  carefully  examined 
the  echeme,  and  reported  that  it  dissented  for  many 
reasons.  In  tho  first  place  all  experience  had  gonu  U> 
Bhowthat  large  centralized  and  widoly-iuIvortittcKl  Hchomoti 
such  as  that  of  Mr  Bi>oth  are  predebtined  to  failure  as  a 
euro  for  poverty.  Then  again  there  was  already  u  lar^ 
provision,  both  civic  and  philanthropic,  for  tho  vorj- 
clatise^  uf  poor  with  whom  Mr  Booth  proposed  to  deal; 
and  thu  creation  of  a  vatit  new  machinery,  without  I'et^rd 
to  that  already  oxisttuj^,  wan  tho  sureot  way  of  increasing 
the  numlx'nt  of  tho  clasuoM  iu  qucHtiuu.  The  rcul  remedy 
waj>«  to  bo  found  rather  in  the  '  concoutratiun  and  organ- 
iisution  of  existing  charitahio  foroex.'  Mr  Booth's  scheme 
hitts  now  been  in  operation  for  o%'or  fifteen  years.  Vast 
Kunu  of  money  have  been  spent;  but  it  has  not  brought 
us  nearer  'the  way  out'  of  darkest  England. 

In   ISQl   the   Society  appointed    its    provincial   sub- 
committee OH  a  standing  committoei  with  the  object  of 
extending  and  bringing  into   line   charity   organisation 
^vork  iu  tlie  pi'ovinces.     This  branch  of  its  work  has  from 
the  first  been  regarded  as  of  the  utmost  importance. 
Charity  organisation  societies  had  been  started  In  Scot- 
laud  und  some  important  towns  in  Kugluud  almost  as  soon 
^A|*  in  London.     Quite  early,  too,  the  scheme  crossed  the 
^KtlaDtic  nud  has  thriven  in  America.     A  little  later  wo 
find  it  In  Melbourne  and  other  important  Australian 
VoL  206.— JVo.  410.  V 
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towns.  lu  tlio  Uuited  Kingdom  most  towns  of  uny  sixo 
or  importniicti  have  u  Charity  Or^^uniitatlou  Society,  or  its 
equivalent,  in  corrc«pond«nco  with  tho  central  Society ; 
Hnd  thcro  an>  now  some  one  hundred  o(  these  societies  in 
oorreapoiidoncu  with  the  provinciul  eubcommittoe. 

Naturally  muny  of  thcso  »ocicties,  though  beitring  the 
same  uume,  dilfer  \s-idely  in  their  methods,  and  even  in 
their  interpretation  of  principlcx.  Tho  provincial  aab- 
coiiimitt<>e  is  undeavouring,  by  annual  oonferencfH,  by 
oorrcapondence,  by  iutorchangu  of  workers,  to  bring  them 
into  line  with  one  another.  It  also  helps  with  advice  as 
to  the  formation  of  now  sociotlos.  and  di8tributoH  a  large 
amount  of  literature.  All  these  societies  have  the  com- 
mon object  of  improving  tho  administration  of  relief,  and 
of  promoting  wise  methods  of  helping  the  poor.  They  are 
gradually  building  up  a  body  of  opinion  upon  the  subject 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  country. 
On  the  Continent  the  growth  of  charity-organisation  has 
lieen  slower ;  but  of  late  years  tho  subject  has  been  re- 
peatedly dixcuR.'ted  at  iiitoriiational  congresses,  and  many 
foreign  visitors  have  come  to  study  English  methods. 

In  1804  the  Parish  Council  Bill  was  introduced,  in  the 
last  days  of  a  Liberal  Government.  The  Society  strongly 
urged  the  omission  of  the  poor-law  clauses  from  the 
Bill;  and  an  amendment  to  that  effect  dealing  with 
London  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Tbe 
Government,  however,  refused  to  accept  the  amendment ; 
and  at  tho  und  of  ton  years  we  find  a  recrudescence  of 
pauperism  in  London  rivalling  that  of  tho  sixticjt.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  tho  then  President  of  the  Local  Govem- 
nicut  Boanl  stated  in  reply  to  thotw  who  viewed  the 
change  in  tho  law  with  alarm  that  ho  relied  upon  tho 
central  control  to  prevent  lax  administration.  At  the 
end  of  t«n  years  we  soo  in  places  like  Poplar  and  West 
Ham  what  that  central  control  is  worth.  When  tho  Act 
was  paused  the  Soi'i*»ty  published  an  '  Addreso  to  Electors,' 
pointing  out  the  danger  it  anticipated  ;  but  that  address 
could  do  little  to  arrest  the  forces  set  In  motion. 

In  the  early  nineties  there  were  several  hard  winters. 
The  question  of  exceptional  distress  was  once  more 
constantly  before  the  Society ;  and  tho  report  of  the 
special  committee  which  had  dealt  with  tho  subject  some 
ten  years  before  was  again  revised  and  circulated.     That 
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report  doprecutod  the  formation  of  ccntrul  fund«i,  and 
advocated  the  stron^bunin^  of  existing  charities,  and 
the  dcalinfr  with  ditttresa  from  wont  of  employment  case 
by  ca«e  rather  than  in  niattacs. 

The  Hovicty  hud,  as  already  statod,  sot  it«clf  fi'om  the 
first  to  promote  the  orgaDisation  of  ntedivjil  charity,  and 
especially  that  of  the  out-patient  depart nu^ntjt  nt  the 
hospitals.  In  IS^i,  more  than  twenty  years  after  it  put 
it«  liand  to  the  work,  the  lirst  8tep  forwartls  was  taken 
by  the  Hoyul  Free  Hospital,  which  appointed  an  almoner 
for  its  out-patient  department  in  conjunction  with  the 
Society,  the  Society  Ijoiring.  at  first,  half  the  cost.  The 
duty  of  the  almoner  wan  to  niake  enquiry  as  to  tho 
circumstances  of  the  applicant  for  free  medical  relief,  and 
also  to  deal  with  the  numerous  cases  in  which  something 
more  than  medical  I'elief  was  required.  Since  then 
Beveral  of  the  larger  hospitals  have  followed  suit;  and  a 
real  advance  has  been  made  in  the  direction  desired  by 
the  Society.  Again,  the  Society  has  advocated  for  many 
years  the  formation  of  a  central  hospital  board.  The 
good  work  already  done  by  the  committee  of  King 
Edword'ii  Hotipita)  Fund  is  eufficiont  proof  that  such 
a  body  can  materiuUy  improve  the  administration  of 
hospital  relief. 

The  Society  haa  always  regarded  the  promotion  of 
thrift  as  a  most  important  part  of  its  work.  In  the 
earlier  numbers  of  the  'Keporter'we  find  frequent  ad- 
vertiaementa  of  the  Provident  Knowledge  Society,  of 
which  Mr  (now  Sir)  G.  C,  T.  Bartley  was  the  founder  and 
organisur  -,  and  the  subject  of  thrift  was  coujituntly  before 
the  council.  In  1891  a  special  committee  upon  insurance 
and  saving  published  a  usccful  handbook.  In  181I8  a 
special  committee  was  formod  to  promote  the  founda- 
tion of  collecting  saviiigs-banks.  It  w.-is  argued  that,  if 
Buch  commercial  t-ociotic-s  aa  tho  Prudential  and  othora 
could,  through  paid  agents,  collect  enormous  sums  from 
the  working  classes,  a  Uirgo  proportion  of  which  wont  to 
the  benefit  of  shareholders  and  the  payment  of  collectors, 
it  might  bo  possible,  by  tho  employment  of  voluntary 
collectors,  to  retain  these  profits  and  disbursement*!  for 
tho  benefit  of  tho  working  classes  themselves.  At  tho 
present  mouiout  there  arc  a  largo  number  of  theme  col- 
lecting jiuviit^ti-bunks  in  vpeiutiou. 
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Tho  Society  has  always  attached  especial  importance 
to  tho  Priendly  Society  mo%'emont  as  a  method  of  industrial 
ioHuruace  which  i»  congenial  to  working-men  themselves, 
and  un(^  through  which  they  loay  hope  to  work  out  thoir 
own  iudopoudenco.  The  diiitrict  committees  havo  thorO' 
for©  all  along  hcon  doing  everything  in  their  power  to 
i<upport  tho  Friendly  Societies  in  their  respective  dislrictci. 
Many  inomhera  of  these  conunittecH  have  joined  Frioudly 
Sociotiii!  thcniHvlvos  in  order  to  work  with  them  from 
within.  Thrift  8ut>uommittec»i  in  many  parto  of  I^ndon 
are  ti-ying  to  promote  tho  movement  amongst  boys 
leaving  elemontAry  schools.  Every  effort  has  Ix'cn  made 
to  enlist  tho  sympathy  of  school  t^'Achera  and  managers, 
with  very  encouraging  results.  In  some  cases  juvenile 
Friendly  Societi&i  have  be«n  formed  in  connexion  with 
Board-schools.  The  whole  work  is  now  gradually  being 
co-ordinated  by  the  central  thrift  committee. 

Another  branch  of  work  which  has  been  taken  up 
in  connexion  with  this  is  that  of  endeavounng  to  get 
children  leaving  school  into  skilled  employment,  instead 
of  leaving  thorn  t-o  become  office  hoys,  van  boys,  errand 
hoys,  and  tho  liko.  Expericnco  shows  that  distresa  from 
want  of  employment  is  chiefly  acute  uinougst  thosu  n^ho 
have  no  'trade  in  their  hands';  and  it  is  believed  that 
much  might  be  done  by  social  workers  to  remedy  this. 
Several  district  committees  are  now  endeavouring  to 
organise  work  of  this  kind,  and  cHiiecially  the  revival  of 
apprenticeship,  in  their  locjilities.  The  effort  lias  met 
with  a  very  cordial  i-eception  fi-oni  school  teachers. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  experience 
gained  by  the  Society  in  the  methods  of  ai4Aisting  school 
children  in  connexion  with  Mr  Peek'H  gift,  which  was 
discontinued  in  1884.  I.Ater  the  prensure  for  free  meals 
for  school  children  became  acute  ;  and  in  IS91  the  Society 
resolved  to  inntitute  experimental  in  selected  poor  schools 
with  a  view  to  ascertaining  (I)  tho  extent  of  the  need, 
Ci)  the  best  means  of  dealing  with  it.     Accordingly  two 

three  schools  were  picked  out  for  their  poverty  ;  and 
Careful  enquiries  wore  msdo  In  all  cases  in  which  children 
wore  alleged  to  conic  to  school  insulHcicntly  fed.  The 
i-esult  of  the  cn(|uir>-  wont  to  show  that  the  number  of 
cases  in  which  want  of  food  was  tho  real  cause  of  the 
unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  child  was  extremely  small, 
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and  that  the  cause  of  the  evil  was  much  nion*  deeply 
»eated.  More  recent  exiieriineiit-^  have  over  (ind  over 
agttin  confirmed  that  conclusion.  It  lias  apponrod  plnm 
that,  so  fur  as  the  quet^tion  i»  one  of  food,  it  can  bo  auffl- 
cientlj-  met  by  voluiitnry  nieaD«. 

Towards  the  end  of  tlie  last  century  the  agitation  for 
old-ofje  pensions  grew  in  strengt)i ;  and  fn>Mi  1899  onwards 
there  were  numerous  llilU  concerning  tlieiii  boforo  Par- 
liament. The  Society,  according  to  its  practice,  called 
together  a  special  committee  of  Icjiding  nctuarioa,  mem- 
bers of  Friendly  Societies,  pooi^Iaw  adminii^trfttors,  and 
other  expert.s,  whose  duty  it  was  to  review  the  HilU 
before  Parliament,  and  to  report.  That  committee 
published  a  series  of  papers  upon  the  i«ubject  which  it 
circulated  to  all  niembera  of  Parliament  and  many  Vie^ides; 
and  it  eventually  iitriitcd  these  papers  in  a  email  volume. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  action  of  the  Society  was 
instrumental  in  preventing  hanty  legislation.  Later  the 
Society  strongly  opposed  the  "Outdoor  Uelief  (Friendly 
Societies)  Bill,'  which  it  regarded  as  a  blow  struck  at 
the  independence  of  the  best  class  of  working-man.  The 
Society  was  unsuccessful  in  its  opposition ;  but  it  seems 
likely  that  the  Act  in  question  will  remain  a  dead  letter. 

The  sudden  outbreak  of  the  war  in  South  Africa  found 
the  militar>'  charities  unprepared  to  bear  the  strain  of 
tho  administration  of  the  large  sums  subscribed  by  the 
public  for  tho  utufiHtaueo  of  the  wives  and  families  of  thu 
roon  who  went  to  the  front.  Tho  Society  at  once  ofTcrcd 
tho  servicer  of  its  organisation  ;  and  its  offer  was  ucceptod. 
The  brunt  of  tlie  work  fell  for  some  time  chiofly  upon 
the  district  committees  of  tho  Society  in  many  parts  of 
Xioodon  ;  and  a  large  proportion  of  tho  work  continued 
to  bo  done  by  members  of  the  Society  down  to  the  end 
of  the  war.  Without  such  aid  there  might  have  been 
a  serious  breakdown.  The  Society  also  took  a  largo 
part  in  assUting  men  discharged  after  the  war. 

An  important  recent  development  of  tho  work  of  the 
Society  has  been  the  formation  of  the  City  council  for 
the  organ i.sat ion  of  charity  in  the  City,  of  which  tho 
present  Lord  LichHeld  is  vice-chairman,  and  which  has 
already  had  marked  effects  in  improving  the  administra- 
tion of  Mjveral  City  charities.  Among  the  recent  phase;* 
of  tho  organising  work  of  the  district  committees  may  l>e 
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montioned  tlin  formation  of  Public  Ilctilth  Societies  in 
Hanip8tead  and  \\'^e8tni)DRter,  and  of  social  trorkers' 
aasociations  in  Fin»bury,  Stepney,  and  elsewherei.  Those, 
though  independent  organ isation-i,  owe  their  origin  to 
various  nieniber,-*  of  the  Society,  and  are  intended  to  bring 
about  better  co-operation  bctweou  social  workePB  in  tho 
Tarious  arenn. 

It  only  remains  to  r<^CAU  tho  names  of  some  of  those 
who  have  taken  n  leading  jmrt  in  tho  building  up  of  the 
Society.  Lord  Jiichficld  and  Sir  Charles  Tiiovolyan  have 
already  been  nientionc«l  as  towers  of  strength  in  the 
earlier  years,  Ihit  in  reading  tbo  old  records  wo  find 
tho  namca  of  many  others  scarcely  less  proniinent.  Mr 
Charles  Bosanquet,  for  example,  and  Mr  Rihton  Turner 
played  the  chief  part  in  ilio  internal  organisation  of  the 
Society.     Mr   Alsager    Hny    Hill   worked   for   it   till   his  , 

health  broke  down.  In  1875  the  Hocioty  Iiad  the  singular  fl 
good  fortune  to  secure  tlio  services  of  Mr  C.  S.  Looh  ^ 
OS  its  secretary.  So  great  ha«  been  the  effect  of  his 
personality  ujton  every  branch  of  its  work  that  it  is 
dillicuit  to  think  of  one  without  the  other.  It  would  bo 
impossible  to  exaggerate  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  his 
genius,  courage,  and  patience  have  imposed  upon  the 
Society  as  well  as  upon  the  public,  although  it  has  not 
yet  received  genei-al  recognition.  Mr  Loch  came  to  the 
Society  fresh  from  Balliol,  and  brought  vAth  him  some 
men  of  his  own  time,  notably  Mr  Arthur  Dunn  Gardner 
and  Mr  T.  Gage  Gardiner,  who  became  the  nucleus  of 
u  second  generation  of  active  charity  organisers.  Both 
these  passed  a%vay  iu  the  prime  of  life ;  and  probably 
few,  even  within  the  Society  itself,  are  aware  how  much 
it  owes  them. 


For  many  years  past  it  has  been  becoming  more  and 
more  clear  that  the  work  of  the  Society  will  never  make 
any  progress  proportionat<e  to  the  labour  bestowed  upon 
it  unlciiH  it  can  create  a  definite  public  opinion  upon  the 
subjects  with  which  it  deals.  For  that  reason  increa.>ung 
attention  ban  been  paid  of  late  years  to  what  may  be 
called  its  educ^itional  work.  For  the  last  thirty-five  years 
tho  district  committees  have  been  centres  for  the  study 
of  prncitical  sociologj'  for  all  who  care  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity.    But  it  has  been  gradually  perceived 
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that  more  than  this  ia  necpRSAry,  and  tliat  a  definite 
attempt  inuRt  be  niade  to  attract  students  to  an  orgnnlitod 
eystem  of  study.  It  i«  to  thi«  ond  that,  eome  four  yean 
ago,  the  lecture  system  of  th«  Society  was  reorganised 
under  a  new  name  as  thn  *  S<'hool  of  Sociology,'  with  a 
director  of  studies  and  a  regular  curriculum.  The  (tchool 
is  experimental  and  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  but  it  has  already 
attracted  numerous  studontH.  Its  specific  feature,  differ- 
entiating it  from  other  educational  bodies,  is  that  it 
combines  social  economic  study  ^vith  demonstration  in 
practical  work  upon  district  committees.  It  is  believed 
that  the  trainins  of  social  workers  is  one  of  the  most 
pressing  iiuestious  of  the  duy. 

It  is  perhaps  hardly  enough  kno^vn  that  the  Society 
has  at  its  disposal  a  muss  of  information  of  a  kind  which 
is  quite  unique.  Each  of  its  forty  district  committees  in 
London  possesses  carefully  preserved  i-ecorda  of  from  50O0 
to  15,000  oases  of  distress  which  they  ha%'o  dealt  with 
during  thirty  and  more  years.  The  evidence  upon  these 
eOMB  is  the  testimony  of  almoners  vlsitin};  the  poor  in 
their  homes,  and  having  personal  knowledge  of  the  life  of 
the  district.  The  facte  relative  to  the  cases  have,  my  far  n» 
possible,  been  verified,  and  the  results  of  the  attempts  tn 
aasist  them  carefully  watched  and  recorded.  Tlie  know- 
ledge gained  In  this  way  is  continuous,  and  is  passed  from 
one  generation  of  workers  to  another;  and  the  knowledge 
of  one  committee  is  the  common  property  of  the  whole 
Society.  The  council  have  from  tho  beginning  been 
gathering  and  sifting,  studj-ing  and  placing  on  record, 
the  sum  of  their  experience. 

Tlie  difRcuItios  which  tho  Society  has  met  with  in  its 
educational  work  are  mainly  two.  Tho  llrst  is  tlmt  of 
inducing  the  public  to  consider  tho  matter  seriously  at 
all,  or  to  believe  there  i»  anything  in  it  which  cannot  be 
wttled  by  rule  of  thumb.  The  second  is  that  there  are 
many  people,  whose  opinion  Is  entitled  to  all  respect, 
who  refuse  to  accept  its  teaching,  and  especially  that 
with  regard  to  the  limitation  of  action  by  the  State. 
That  is,  of  course,  a  perfectly  fair  position,  and  one  which 
tho  Society  must  face.  It  lays  no  claim  to  infallibility. 
There  is  this  to  be  said,  however,  that  most  of  those  who 
diflMot  from  it  upon  these  grounds  do  not  say  that  its 
jadgmeDta  are  wrong,  but  only  that  they  are  not  final 
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or  otonifil ;  of  course  (ho  Society  bos  novor  mnde  any 
such  cluim.  Thu  reut  t<:ravamun  of  tbo  chiirgo  in  tbnt  it 
hfw  opposed  State  pensioDB,  and  Stoto  provision  of  work 
for  tho  unemployed.  Again,  the  groat  ninjonty  of  the 
object*)r«  upon  thc8«  grouudu  huvo  nuver  bi'pn  through 
the  routine  worlt  of  tho  Society,  and  have  never  -watched 
the  effect  of  Stiito  action  upon  indi\'idual  cases  over  u. 
lengthened  period.  Yet  it  is  otily  jteritona]  work  of 
this  kind  which  «>npplie8  the  experience  and  knowledge 
requiiiite  for  forming  nn  opinion. 

Last  year  the  Society  vigorously  but  ineffectually  op- 
posed the  ■  I'nemployoil  Workmen  Act,'  whieli  it  believea 
to  bo  the  surrender  of  a  vital  principle  in  the  i-eformed 
poor-taw,  and  a  recognition  by  the  8tat«  that  it  is  its 
duty  to  find  work  for  tho  nnemployed.  It  has  been 
repeatedly  denied  that  this  is  the  intention  of  the  Act, 
ood  the  Act  has  been  defended  upon  the  ground  that  it  ia 
'  only  a  little  one ' ;  but  it  must  be  remembei-ed  that  in 
poor-law  administration  a  door  which  ia  partly  opened  is 
Hoon  forced  open  to  its  widest  extent,  and  that  the  Act 
has  partly  opened  a  door  which  had  been  closed  for  more 
tluin  seventy  years.  No  one  is  better  aware  than  the 
Society  of  the  evils  of  distress  from  waul  of  employment, 
which  it  htm  been  dealing  with.  ufFuud  on,  for  more  thtui 
a  generation.  It  docs  not  believe,  however,  that  the 
remedy  is  to  lie  found  in  legiolntion  of  this  kind,  hut 
rather  in  the  expansion  of  trade,  unhampered  by  the 
enormous  burden  of  rates,  in  the  groat<ir  industrial  efii- 
oioncy  and  personal  responsibility  of  the  individual  work- 
man, and  in  the  better  organisation  of  unskilled  labour. 

In  \-iew  of  the  fact — universally  admitted — that  the 
orux  of  the  unemployed  problem  ts  tn  be  found  in  the 
mass  of  unskilled  and  easnal  labour,  the  Society  attachee 
the  greatest  importance  to  tliis  last  question.  As  a  con- 
tribution towards  its  solution  it  has  recently  appointed  a 
special  committee,  with  a  wide  reference,  to  enquire  into 
the  conditions  of  the  engagement  of  unskilled  labour. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  London  Dock  companies 
hare,  by  the  reorganisation  of  their  system  in  180^,  very 
lairgcly  'decasualised'  their  labour;  and  that  the  result 
has  been  satisfactory  both  to  employers  and  employed. 
There  would  appear  to  bo  no  reason  why  labour  should 
not  he  similurly  ■  decasualisod '  in  other  industries. 
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The  onqiiiry  work  of  (Iip  Society— the  '  review  of  chari- 
ties* ami  ioveiitigatioQ  of  be^^ng  appeals — described  an 
part  of  its  pro^'amme  in  1874,  i»  perbapit  better  kuuwn 
to  tho  public  than  buv  of  its  other  activities,  and  is  widely 
Utilised  by  ninny  of  those  who  are  most  exposed  to  begging 
appeuU.  Still  it  is  remarkable  how  lar);e  a  proportion  of 
those  who  give  money  to  utrangerH  otill  n^fuso  to  avail 
themsetveii  of  ittt  nwrvici'x.  No  one  now  need  give  without 
enquirj'on  t  bo  ground  that  there  are  no  means  of  encjuii-y ; 
yet  maiiy  continue  to  do  «o.  There  are  even  those  who 
give  to  people  whom  they  know  to  bo  impostors.  They 
fail  to  see  that  gift«  of  this  kind  are  a  poison  to  the 
recipient',  body  and  soul ;  and  that  they  are  jtro  t^into 
fiobtracted  from  the  help  of  cases  in  which  monetary 
relief  can  be  of  real  use- 


We  have  now  briefly  described  r>omo  of  the  mo«t  im- 
portant work  of  the  Society,  but  it  is  impossible  to  give 
here  any  adoquato  conception  of  its  extent.  Most  of  it 
is  uuiieen,  much  is  unknown.  Nothing  hnn  been  said  of 
Dome  IIUO  almonerif  and  others  who  are  working  upon  it« 
behalf  in  all  parts  of  London,  endeavouring  by  precept 
and  example  to  raiKO  the  standard  of  charitable  work. 
_yet  it  is  ui>oii  their  action  that  the  foundations*  of  the 
siety  are  laid.  Though  it  makes  no  claim  to  be  a  relief 
eiety,  and  lins,  in  fact,  always  protested  against  the 
sugK*" '''*'"  ''"**'  't**  vhiim*  to  pnbUe  support  are  htuicd 
upon  such  a  cont^intion,  yet,  in  fact>  it  raises  and  ad- 
ministers from  30.OO0/.  to  4().00lM.  a  year  in  relief,  the 
labour  of  raising  which  i»  of  itself  enormous.  It  is  etill 
more  difficult  to  gauge  tho  effect  that  it  has  bad  upon 
public  opinion.  Vet  there  are  nigna  of  this  on  all  side*. 
Even  the  fraudulent  charity-monger  now  bait«  hiu  hook 
with  charity  organisation  phraaes. 

No  one  is  better  aware  than  charity  organiBcrs  tbem- 
selven  that,  though  something  has  been  done,  it  is  us 
nothing  in  comparison  with  what  remains  to  bo  done. 
They  aro  fully  conscious  that  they  have  failed  in  much, 
and  that  there  is  yet  much  which  they  have  not  even 
attempted.  They  aro  awaru  that  the  Hovloty  is  widely 
disliked,  and  that  it«  unpopularity  interferes  with  its 
powers  of  u^oftdness.  There  is  nothing  new  in  this. 
Lord  Sbaftv^biir}',  who  took  the  chair  at  the  annual 
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meeting  in  1875,  said  that  h»  had  received  numerous 
letters  of  protest,  amongst  them  one  telliiiK  him  '  that  all 
his  pant  fnnio  had  ^one  to  the  dogR,  and  that  be  bad 
become  a  ffhrivelled  aiwcimen  of  bygone  beneTolDncc' 
Iflter  another  chairman  of  an  annual  meetini;  read  a 
number  of  Himilar  letters.  In  1884  n  detflrrained  attempt 
was  made  to  break  up  the  annual  meeting  by  means  of 
forced  admission  cards.  Eminent  clergy  were  preaching 
violent  sermons  against  the  Society  »o  far  back  as  1880. 
It  may  safely  be  said  that,  with  few  exceptions,  it  has 
bad  no  friondti  in  the  press.  Public  men  of  all  parties 
and  professions  have,  especially  of  late  years,  truutcd  it 
with  marked  coolness.  And  yet  it  haa  been,  and  is, 
constantly  consulted  by  various  public  departments,  imd 
still  remains  in  many  respects '  the  eye  of  the  Legislature.* 
Its  owistance  has  been  found  to  be  essential  in  every 
public  enquiry  with  regard  to  questions  uffecting  the 
poor.  Newspapers  consult  it  with  regard  to  the  publica- 
tion of  ebaritJible  appeals,  and  are  not  backward  in  asking 
for  interviews  for  the  purpose  of  copy.  In  fact,  the  general 
position  with  regard  to  the  Society  is  that  it  is  widely 
abused  and  still  more  widely  used. 

Charity  organisers  like  unpopularit}'  no  more  than 
other  people;  and  they  perhaps  feel  that,  aa  thoy  are 
undertaking  extremely  difHeult  work,  the  need  for  which 
is  ucknowleilged  by  every  one,  and  aa  they  are  the  only 
people  who  are  even  attempting  it,  they  are  entitled  to 
more  generous  treatment.  Possibly,  however,  there  is 
no  help  for  it.  The  Society  is  bound  to  criticise  if  it  does 
ita  duty ;  and  critics  are  never  mncli  loved.  As  the 
adviser  of  the  charitable  public,  it  considers  it  its  duty  to 
demand  a  high  standard  in  charitable  work.  But  this 
brings  it  into  constant  collision  with  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  people,  many  of  them  personally  admirable,  but 
inclined  to  turn  a  bUnd  eye  to  defects  in  the  charities 
with  which  they  are  themselves  associated,  defects  which 
it  would  bo  inconvenient  t«  remedy.  Again,  its  necessary 
advocai^y  of  economic  principles  is  distasteful  to  a  large 
section  uf  the  charitable  public.  Speaking  generally,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  Society  can  ever  be  popular  in  the 
ordinary  meaning  of  the  word.  But  a  large  amoimt 
of  the  dislike  with  which  it  is  regarded  is  due  to  mis- 
understanding ;  and  that,  at  least,  it  hopes  some  day  to 
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remove.  Yet  in  »pit«  of  appurL'nt  failure,  open  robud'ti, 
nUsrapreeontAtioQ,  diHrogurd,  cluu-ity  orgnniKei's  believe 
that  tbey  can  gee  signs  that  their  work  ia  making  bead- 
way.  ov«n  in  an  age  wbon  nil  the  omens  are  against  it. 

The  Sot'iety  'm  eonttantly  denounced  na  being  '  nega- 
tive.'  One  who  ha«  watched  its  work  from  outride  has 
Mtuiuiuimod  ito  positive  objecta  as  follows  ; — 

•To  eiKlesvoui-  I)y  over>'  means,  by  pcnEoonl  action,  by  in- 
Btructiuii  and  ndvicp.  by  political  action,  and  by  protet.-tiou 
from  fraud,  to  improve  the  po§ition  and  raise  the  alaitdnrd  of 
living  nmungiit  tbe  poor,  and  to  pre-»crv«  their  in(lci>oiidcDeo. 
To  tcncli  tlio  benevolent  by  practical  example  that  charity,  to 
be  useful,  mu^t  bf)  painRtnkinrc,  Hclf-donyiu^,  self -effacing,  and 
sclentiSo.  To  touch  the  poor  to  refnao  all  charity  which  sape, 
or  tends  to  Mp,  their  self-ivspeet,  and  to  make  it  eh^nr  that 
jxiverty  ii  absolutely  distinct  fi-oni  ])«u]M>rii:m  .  ,  .  Tostimu- 
iate  charity,  and  to  direct  it  towards  the  helpable,  and  to 
prevent  it  from  waste  and  abuse.' 

It  has  been  »u!d  of  the  Society  that  it  '  holds  u  bnof 
for  the  independence  of  tho  poor';  and  moBt  of  itti 
activities  may  bo  ganged  by  that  test.  For  tho  bulk  of 
tbo  population  it  clnims  nothing  leN)<,  and  will  b«  »>ati)sGod 
with  nouo  of  the  make-believes  which  have  boon  put 
forward  of  lut«  yenr»,  becauiio  it  believer  that  rcnl  indu- 
pendonoo  for  the  mass  of  the  people  is  a  condition  by 
which  a  nation  mu^t  8tand  or  fall.  At  tho  samu  time  it 
recognitws  to  the  full  that  in  every  community  there 
must  bo  u  meaxuro  of  deiMtodenco  which  ia  inevitable; 
and  it  woleomos  the  fact  that  there  is  everywhere  udc^ro 
on  the  part  of  tbe  strong  to  help  the  weak.  For  depoud- 
onco  of  that  sort  it  elaima  tho  whole  foix-o  of  a  cliurity 
which  iti  uono  the  leea  Christian  becamte  it  is  guided  by 
thought  and  intelligence. 

In  ita  early  dnys  the  Society  was  described  oh  a 
'  volunteer  service  equal  in  work  and  usefulness  to  a 
Government  Department.'  Thirty-live  years  have  gone 
by,  and  it  can  say  that  it  has  conscientiously  endeavoured 
to  maintain  that  standard.  But  of  Into  years  there  has 
beOQ  a  change  in  public  opinion  which  1ms  bc«n  adverse 
to  ita  growth  and  dovolopmont.  It  lias  fallen  to  some 
oxt«nt  under  a  ban  becuu»e  it  has  been  unable  to  accept 
tho  modem  doctrines  of  State   socialism ;   and  at  the 
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pi-Motit  moment  it  has  great  need  of  new  worker*  nnc 
trc^h  blood.  A  few  years  ago  moat  young  men  who  cunie 
up  from  the  univereities  to  social  work  in  London  Joined 
Charity  Organisation  committceH  almost  as  a  matt«r  nf 
counw  in  order  to  learn  their  work.  Xow  it  would  he 
hardly  unfair  to  say  that  they  come  up  from  Oxford  or 
Cambridge  with  their  minds  made  up  upon  »orial  (iiics- 
tioi)^  and  that  they  consider  the  teaching  of  tho  Society 
aa  antiquated  and  oboolete.  This  may  be  right  or  it 
iy  ho  wroug,  but  it  seriously  afF&ctti  the  position  of  the 
ciety.  Again,  wt  it  bus  buon  t«rs«ly  put,  there  htia  been 
"^f  lato  years  '  a  slump  in  philuiitlu'upy  ' — not  perhaps  in 
le  philanthropy  which  gives  money,  but  in  the  phil- 
ithropy  preached  by  Denison  and  his  contemporaries, 
phich  gives  time  and  peixoual  effort.  Tho  lato  Duke 
of  Westminster,  a  cont«tuut  friend,  and  at  one  time  an 
active  worker  for  the  Society,  spoke  many  years  ago  at 
a  meeting  over  which  ho  presided  of  the  '  noble  work 
done  for  the  Society  by  the  young  officers  of  the  Guards." 
There  are  no  young  officers  of  the  Guards  now  working 
for  the  Society.  Others,  again,  drifted  into  the  Society 
because  they  had  spare  time  on  their  hands,  but  eventu- 
ally became  keenly  interested  and  valuable  workers. 
Now  all  that  has  changed.  Golf  and  other  amuse- 
ments monopolise  the  time  of  men  who  have  leisure; 
and  the  Society  sees  thom  no  more.  Meanwhile  tho 
nood  for  charity  oi*ganisation  work  is  greater  than  it  hiw 
over  boon  before.  If  any  one  who  reads  this  summary 
considers  that  the  work  is  worth  doing,  he  will  find 
plenty  of  scope  for  his  energies,  and  will  at  the  same  time 
acquire  a  fresh  interest  in  life. 
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1.  The  Beqinninyg  of  the  Engiitih  Romantic  Movenumt.    By 
W.  J.  Phelps.     Boston.  U.S.A. :  Giiui,  1809. 

2.  Modern  Painters:  7'ft«  St07t«9  of  Venice;  The S^-^n  Lampa 
of  Architecture,  nnd  other  works.     By  Jobti  Kuskln. 

It  is  cominou  to  dutc  tlio  birth  of  tho  Gothic  revivul  from 
the  building  of  Horiu-c  Wolpulu'x  fumoiis  t^jmplo  of  brlc- 
il^brav  at  Strawberry  Hill  in  1730.  CcrtAinly,  in  that  case, 
no  new-boi-n  child  ever  pn^t*ipntviJ  in  itrt  put-korvd  feature* 
u  more  grotesque  travesty  of  tho  future  couiitetmnca  of 
the  'mnn'  it  was  to  father.  That  cockney  palace,  sub- 
stantial aa  a  atage-castle,  and  hnrmonioUH  as  a  thriving 
furniture-shop,  can  hardly  be  denied  to  have  shown  the 
way  towards  all  that  England  has  since  achieved  in 
Gothic ;  but  its  light  was  derived  from  Hourcea  very  unlike 
the  *  seven  lamps '  of  Ruskin'ii  Gothic  shrino,  every  one  of 
which  would  have  instantly  K^nn  out  in  its  atmnsphere 
of  obuup  dilettantism  and  fscilu  vugary.  Uoracu  Wulpole 
WiUt,  In  fact,  one  of  those  happy  pvraona  who«to  wlums, 
or  '  «port»,'  boconio  tho  nitorting-point  of  now  Hpocies ;  por- 
itous  upon  whom  Darwiu  has  coiift-rrod  an  unforv^itMtn  im- 
portnncc.  IIii« action  was cjwuul  enough;  but  the  social  and 
pnycbological  conditions  of  tho  timo  tended  on  tho  whole 
to  enauro  tho  continued  existence  of  the  Gothic  species, 
when  once  the  Iloratian  vagary  had  given  it  the  start. 

Kngland,  in  17.'iD,  stilt  recognised  the  authority.  In 
arts  and  lettero,  of  tliat  Komau  Renoacence  upon  which 
Raskin  was  to  pronounce  so  stern  an  anathema.  Hut 
that  authority  was,  nevertheless,  being  steadily  aapped. 
At  countless  points  the  limitations  of  the  Roman  or 
'  Augustan '  ideal  were  becoming  apparent,  Xo  one  could 
yet  have  produced,  but  many  would  have  echoed,  those 
incisive  formulas  in  which  the  author  of  'Stones  of  Venice" 
denounced  its  'despotic  intellectuality,'  its  'metropolitan 
oxclusivenesa,'  its  *  pride  of  science '  and  '  pride  of  state.*  * 
Some,  romombering  how  '  reason "  uj»pfiir8  to  be  for  Pope 
the  ctirdiuui  twst  of  poetry,  would  tilruady  have  conipru- 
hoiidod  that  other  peremptorj'  Ruitkiniun  utterance,  which 
dv^Miirud  the 'grand  mistake 'of  tho  Augustans  to  lie  tn 
Bujijiofting  'that  wience  and  art  were  the  lutme  thingo, 

•  'StMM  at  Venice,-  lit,  SS. 
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and  that  to  advnnce  in  the  one  was  necessarily  to  perf*ct 
the  other';  they  would  have  averred,  as  decisively  as  he, 
that  the  ItenAscence,  in  art  and  letters  alike,  bad  no  ro- 
Hponse  for  the  needa  of  the  unlearned,  of  simple  folks,  of 
the  child,  the  mystic,  the  poet. 

St  Francis  would  have  felt  alien  in  St  Peter's,  George 
Fox  hardly  le^s  so  in  St  Paul's ;  and  to  William  MorriB,  a 
spiritoal  kinsman,  despite  obvious  differencea,  of  both, 
the  great  mother-church  of  Christendom  appeared  the 
very  typo  of  pride  and  tyranny,  of  all  that  crushes  out 
the  love  of  art  tn  simple  people,  and  makes  art  a  toy  of 
little  estirautton  for  the  idle  hours  of  the  rich  and  culti- 
vated. To  have  no  shttltor  for  such  spirits  is  a  flaw  which 
no  magnificence  can  quite  efFace.  A  reception  hardly 
more  huMpitabIc  would  buvo  awaited  them,  or  thoir  like, 
in  tliat  other  Rona«cence  palace  of  brilliantly  polished 
marble,  the  poetrj*  of  Pope,  He  would  liave  pui-sued 
t]iem  with  cracklings  of  arid  laughter  through  the  inter- 
minable golleiy  of  tiie  'Dunciad.*  Distance  lenda  its 
tender  encliantment  to  books  less  readily  than  it  does  to 
buildings.  St  Paul's  seen  against  a  stormy  sunset,  St 
Peter's  rising  pale  and  visionary  beyond  the  purple 
Campagna  against  the  spectral  Alban  hills,  lose  their 
despotic  uir,  and  blond  harmoniously  with  the  bushed 
tumult  of  tho  city,  tbo  pcivnnitil  quiet  of  the  plain.  But 
even  the  poKwigc  of  two  centuries  hat*  hardly  touched  tbo 
ver»o  of  Pope  with  any  other  or  more  mysterious  enchant- 
imont  than  ttint  which  it  derives  from  the  mirncloti  of 
oxprot<8ion  continually  wrought  in  it  with  the  matoriaU 
of  conunoii-sense. 

An  open  revolt,  like  tbatof  Horace  \VnlpoIc,  against 
ilto  despoLiatn  of  the  classical  manner,  thus  naturally 
found  support  in  a  whole  congeries  of  vague  8cntimcntJ« 
aud  emotions,  whoso  aid  was  none  the  lei*s  clfective  that 
thoir  precise  connexion  with  the  use  of  pinnacles  and 
pointed  arches  was  by  no  means  clear.  At  the  same  time, 
the  intellectual  and  moral  forces  which  tiltimatoly  made 
for  Gothic  were  far  from  being  all  present,  even  in  the 
germ,  in  the  middle  of  the  English  eighteentli  century. 
Nothing  like  Gothic  principle  was  as  yet  even  approxi- 
mately formulated.  But  two  distinct  kinds  of  sensibility 
were  already  widely  diffused  which  helped  to  create  the  dis- 
position to  which  Gothic  appeals — the  taste  for  the  undo* 
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fined  and  tbu  ta»to  for  tho  irr^ular  ;  or,  in  terms  which 

huvo  niuro  uppHcutioii  to  urt>  Uie  fueling  for  the  mystcrioitu 

and  the  fooling  for  tho  picturesque.     Milton,  who  is  in  »o 

Inauy  ways  the  grcnt  master  and  M-oll-heud  of  the  Englinh 

.  romantic  movement,  sotmded  hoth  notuu  in  tho 'II  Pen- 

kMToeo'  and  *  L'AlIegi-o.'     Ardent  cliissic  n«  ho  watt,  he  fli'sC 

[expressed  the  poculiui-ly  Gottiie  charm  of 

I  '  The  hifch  cmbowvd  roof 

I  With  ontick  piUars  massy-proof, 

^^^^H  Aud  storied  windows  riclily  dlght, 

^^^^P  CtUitiiiK  a  dim  relij^iuii.t  liftbt.' 

I  The  Mttso  of  mystery  here  appears  as  an  attribute, 
almost  as  a  prerogative,  of  the  melancholy  man ;  und 
nothing  in  Milton  was  fo  contagious,  among  bin  early 
eighteenth  century  admirers,  as  bin  melancholy.  A  cult 
of  sadness  set  in,  le^n  robu$t  and  ingenious  than  the 
Elizabethan  melancholy  of  Jaquas  lefts  jirofouud  than 
the  melancholy  of  Hamlet,  less  learned  and  anatomical 
than  the  melancholy  of  Burton,  but  capable  of  making 
rubicund  and  thriving  elderly  gentlemen  dwell  fondly  on 
the  charm  of  peaceful  hermitages  in  woodland  ttolitudcs, 
of  the  herb  diet  and  the  hair  shirt,  of  ruined  towen^  seen 
in  tho  eery  light  of  dusk  or  the  moon,  and  of  the  quiet 
grave.  Edward  Young,  the  author  of  the '  Xight  Thouglit-s," 
wn«  a  reatleitflly  ambitiouH  cleric,  thirsting  for  worldly 
honours  and  nocial  success;  hardly  a  poem  of  h\n  but  made 
n  calculated  bid  for  notice  and  preferment ;  yet  lie  con- 
trived to  infuse  into  his  masterpiece  an  eloquence  of 
majestic,  monumental,  but  quite  inconsolable  grief  which, 
ia  an  age  just  becoming  alive  to  the  charm  of  sensibility, 
sufficed  for  fame.  In  the  more  famous '  Elegy'  of  Gray  we 
see  how  easy  was  the  transition  from  tho  elegiac  mood 
to  tho  churchyard,  where,  in  the  gathering  darkness,  to 
the  sound  of  the  far-off  cnrfow  and  the  moping  owl,  it 
might  be  securely  indulged.  Bat  from  the  ehurchyiird 
the  passage  w)w  equally  easy  to  tho  church ;  and  the 
^urch — being  in  England,  and  with  moping  owl  and  ivy- 
mantled  tower — was  bound  to  bo  Gothic.  Hence  tho 
association  which  hud,  before  tho  middle  of  tho  contury, 
set  in  between  Gothic  style  and  churchyard  »entimont, 
notwithstanding  the  peculiar  tenacity  with  wliich  tho 
very  worst  fashions  of  the  decadent  fionascenoe  retained 
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their  bold  upon  the  funereal  monument  Thus  we  find 
in  Joseph  Warton's  'Ode  to  Funcy,'  published  in  1716, 
four  years  before  Strawberry  Hill  vraa  begun,  the  notable 
iippeal  to  Fancy  to  join  the  poet,  who  U  accompanied,  it 
need  not  be  said,  by  '  the  matron  Melancholy ' ;  and  with 
silent  footsteps  to  go 


'  To  cliarnoLi,  and  the  bouae  of  woe, 
To  Gothio  ohiirohe«,  Tatilt»  ami  tombs, 
Wliert'  Knv\i  i«iil  night  mtiuc  Tirtfin  cornea. 
With  throbbing  brea&tlaud  faded  cheek, 
Her  promis'd  bridegroom's  urn  to  seek.' 


vith  J 
wasH 
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But  the  churchyard,  with  its  tombs  and  vaulta, 
not  the  only  avenue  to  Gothic.     If  the  eighteenth-century 
churchytLrd   led  to   the   Gothic   church,   the   eighteenth- 
century  garden,  with  its  urtificiul  imitation  of  the  wildness 
of  nature,  lod  as  appropriately  to  the  Gothic  mansion — an 
artificial   embodiment  of   wildnens  in  stucco.     The  taste 
for  wild  scenery  has  subtle  afliuities  with  the  lasto  (or 
Gothic  art,  which  in  the  author  of  '  Modern  Faincers '  and 
'  Stones  of  Venice  *  become  highly  striking  and  tfignif Scant. 
hut  historically  it  emerged  about  a  de«ade  e-iirlier— cm 
isohitcd  symptom  not  at  once  fultilted.    Gray,  for  inHUtnoo. 
wlioso  famou)*  sentences  on  the  Grande  Chartreuse  in 
1739  strike  the  flr«t  decisive  note  of  joy  in  the  savage 
grandeur    of    the    Atp.s,   still    judged    ai-chitecture    like 
I'nlladio  or  Inigo  Jones.     In  one  and  the  same  letter  tofl 
West,  dated  November  10,  1739,  this  peculiarity  of  his  " 
mental  stratification  is  neatly  exposed.     '  Not  a  precipice, 
not  a  torrent,  not  a  cliff  but  is  pregnant  with  religion 
and   poetrjV   he  wrote  from  Turin  six  weeks  after  tli« 
crossing.      A  few  sentences  before  he  bad  written  of  fl 
Turin  itself:  'It  has  many  heauticii,  and  some  faults; 
among  the  first  are  streets  all  laid  out  by  the  lino, 
regular  uniform  buildings,'  etc.,  just  as  Malebranche,  half 
a  century  earlier,  had  illustrated  his  idea  of  ugliness  _ 
from  the  tortuous  streets  of  old  cities.  f 

Some  early  expressions  of  admiration  for  Gothic 
itself  Iiave  to  be  discounted  as  bused  upon  elements 
which  the  Gothic  builders  had  simply  accepted  from  the 
classical  basilica.  Thus  Blondel,  the  famous  French  archi- 
tect  of  LouLi  XIV's  time,  pointed  out  that  the  old  Gothic 
•  buildings,  with  all  their  barbarism  of  detail,  satisfied  the 
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\aws  of  proportion,  in  thvir  larf^o  mtisso?i,  juHt  lut  well  us 
tbu  mora  niocI<^rn  odKiccii  '  built  according  to  the  rulcti  of 
good  taste.'  *  Burko,  in  lus  niomorublo  treotJBe  on  tho 
'Sublime  nnd  B4^tautifur  (17541),  »  mine  of  romantic  iden^in 
tho  germ,  upt'jikK,  with  n  wiirnitli  at  i\nt  (;ight  liUirtling 
in  n  work  of  that  clnt«.  of  '  tho  fifnmd  effect  of  the  aisles 
in  mnny  of  our  own  old  cnthedrnK't  Bttt  ho  vxpluino  the 
gnindeur  from  the  very  feature  which  the  Gothic  cuthe- 
dnil  derived  from  the  Itomnn  basilica  and  tho  Greek 
t«mpte — which,  indeed,  he  couples  in  tho  muuu  illustra- 
tion— 'Viz.  the  '  range  of  uniform  pillant  on  ovory  Btdo,' 
and  he  goes  on  to  condemn  in  severe  terms  thit  '  inordi- 
nAt«  thirst  for  variety '—for  that  'variety'  in  which 
Hutiktn  M-as  to  discover  one  of  the  es-fential  elementit  of 
Gothic — an  being,  'whenever  it  prevails,  Btire  to  leave 
verj'  little  true  tutite.'  t 

Already,  however,  in  tho  English  garden,  tho  spirit  of 
variety,  in  the  accentuated  form  of  '  tvildnosa,'  had  gained 
tho  day.  The  famous  park  of  tho  poet  Shenstona  at  the 
Leasowee  in  Shropshire,  was  a  marvel  of  ingenious  art  em- 
ployed in  turning  thw  Iwtiutifui  waywardness  of  Nature 
into  syfitematiiwd  caprice  and  calculated  irregularity. 
(>f  all  this,  Horace  WaIpole'«  Strawberry  flill  wag  tho 
architt'ctural  uquivulont.  *  I  am  almost  an  fond,'  he  wrote 
to  Mann,  'of  .  .  .  Cliino^e  want  of  symmetry  in  buildings 
as  in  g^rounds  or  gardunM.'  Gothic  pleaded  him  precisely 
becaiuo,  as  he  Uiought,  ttadmitt«d  ju«t  that  prodigality 
of  costly  and  curious  whim  which  it  was  his  passion  to 
tndulgu  and  his  mission  to  exemplify.  Mann  did  not 
like  Gothic  arobiteoture ;  but  Horace  gave  hiti '  dear  child ' 
good  reasons  for  bis  own  faith  in  it. 

■The  On-cina'  (ho  wrote)  •  U  only  iiropcr  for  mapnifli^ent  and 
inibliL-  biiildln(cs.  CoUminit  and  nil  tlicir  beautiful  ontaruvuU 
took  ridiculous  when  crowdccl  iato  a  cloaet  or  chvcso-cake 
houMe.  The  variety  ia  little,  and  admits  no  charming  irregii- 
Inrity.  .  .  .  Tou  will  be  pleased,"  he  adds, '  with  tho  liberty  of 
taste  with  which  we  are  struck,  and  of  which  you  can  have 
no  Idea.'! 

*  Vr.  Btondsl,  'Conn  d'Areblt«ciui«.'  pt  v,  S-10;  qnoUd  by  0«eUie, 
■  Voa  drataebar  Baulcuail,'  1^23  (te«oad  U««U»e>. 

t  'SobllBie  and  BewitUul,'  pt.  11,  Mctioa  11.  :  lb.  atAJht, 

{  Wolpole  to  Maoii.  Feb.  SS,  ITSO;  quoted  bf  Fb«lpa.  'Bomuitlc  Move- 
nwat.'  [k  IM. 

VoL  206,— A'o.  410.  q 
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But  Strawberry  Hill,  wild  iiml  even  libertine 
was,  wa»  creative ;  umi  it~s  diroct  product  wcis  the  QotbiQ  ^ 
rumancv,  foundod  upon  a  Gothic  dream,  oaiy  possible  to  fl 
ita  (lovotod  inmate.  Tliu  'Custio  of  Otraato'  is  Straw- 
berry Ilill  rai^wl  to  «  biybor  power — tbe  'perEeot  round' 
of  wbimsicalily  of  wbicb  tbo  muujiion  is  the  '  broken  nee' 
Ihoueo  took  riito  tbo  lou^  lino  of  <Gotbio'  roniaaee8,of 
wbicb  the  talo  i»  told  iu  thu  btstories  of  literatoro,  most 
of  tbom  more  serioiLS  tmd  bibourud  thun  Uorace'a  in^cui* 
oua  vajjiiry.  but  all,  before  Scott,  retaining  more  or  low 
diBtinetly  the  mark  of  'wildnc^s,'  of  cuprice,  of  irrespon- 
sible fancy  which  his  lively  and  volatile  tRmpRrameiit 
bad  iuitiated.  All  this  litentture  bulou}^  to  tbe  aetMud- 
ratfl  or  third-rate  class ;  it  has  no  grip  upon  real  expori* 
once ;  it«  terror  and  wonder  uro  concocted  iu  the  fon^, 
and  have  never  been  felt  ulun^;  the  blood;  its  very 
irrefiCulanty  is  nn  advent^iro,  not  a  revolt.  The  specifically 
<iothic  revival  itself — the  recovery  of  the  secret  and  the 
charm  of  Gothic  art- — remained  likowiHe  for  the  proMmt 
incbouto,  tbo  mere  crude  bi^giniiing  of  a  proceas.  Tho 
currents  of  poetry,  above  nil,  ran  aloof  from  it,  nay,  ut 
times  counter  to  it;  for  the  stron^cTit  inspiration  of 
English  poetry  in  tbe  later  dewidos  of  the  eiKbt»>ntli  cen- 
tury wa«(  ti  kind  of  natiirali.siii  wbii-h  looked  aitkanco  OQ 
every  iuirui«ion  of  man's  hand  upon  the  work  of  Naturt>, 
even  on  intrusions  so  glorious  as  those  which  raisvd  tbe 
soaring  arches  of  Tiut«rn  in  the  glen  of  sylvan  Wyo,  or 
ctin-od  tho  traceries  of  Bolton  on  thu  banks  of  Wbarfo. 
Wordsworth  in  171)8,  as  is  well  known,  wrot«  a  MobI« 
hymn,  inspired  by  the  neighbourhood  of  Tiotem,  without 
so  much  us  mentioning  the  abbey.  But  iu  bis  comrade, 
Coleridge,  the  feeling  for  Gothic— at  least,  for  OotbEo 
mystery  and  Gothic  eerinovs — was  richly  developed,  lut 
we  see  in  tbo  dim  lamp-lit  chamber  of  Chmtabel : 

'  Tlie  chamber  carved  so  curiously. 
CnrT^d  with  fl^u:«s  strange  and  sweety 
^  All  made  out  of  a  carver's  bmln, 

I  For  a  litdy's  chamber  nux't ; 

I  The  lani])  with  two-fold  silver  chain 

'  Is  fastened  to  an  angel's  feet.' 

Keats,  more  than  any  previous  poet,  was  alive  to  the 
richness  of  Crothic  coloorixig.    Tbe  famous  description  of 
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Mudulino  praying  bencatli  the  storiod  window  oE  liui' 
chamber  is  n  locus  cluasicua  ia  tho  poetry  of  opulent 
hiirmoiiious  huo8.  But.  whc-n  ull  is  suid,  tho  treatment 
of  Gothic  art  in  greater  EnglioU  pootry  is  infroquont, 
inoidontAl,  and  limited  iu  ruugo;  it  depends  much  on 
casual  odtiociution,  on  tho  rauttic  wliich  lingers  in  tho 
branching  nnit  KuIf-poi»ed  cvlU  of  thu  fretted  roof;  on 
the  homo  sentiment  which  L-udeurcd  to  Byrun  thi>  ruined 
arch  of  Nowstead.  A  distinct  and  pervading  Gothic 
atmosphuro  ia.  in  English  vorso  of  the  ninotocnth  century, 
usuutly  a  mark  of  tlio  proviuciul  and  second-rate ;  it 
bolongx  to  the  kind  of  poetry  in  which  helmets  are  called 
inorionB  and  sabres  faU^luous ;  at  best  it  is  the  puolry  of 
a  Longfellow  or  a  Mrs  Hemaos. 

WTioro,  iimong  tho  greater  poets  of  tho  first  half  of 
tho  century,  does  Gothic  architecture  become  a  living 
thing,  pulfling  in  all  it«  stone  filumenta  and  tracery  with 
the  genius  of  tangled  light  and  gloom,  of  wild  buoyancy 
and  audacious  adventure,  of  shy  reticence  and  exultant 
outburst^  of  demonic  contortions  and  maiden  niccknoss, 
of  consummate  craftsmanship  and  childlike  faith  ?  \Vherc, 
in  aborti  do  wo  find  any  approximate  counterpart  of 
Victor  Hugo's  marvellous  rendering  of  old  Notre  Dame, 
or  of  the  belfry  of  old  Flcmii^b  cities,  with  itM  cttrtiloii 
Hitting  up  and  down  invisible  step**  and  scattcriug  its 
magic  notes  from  a  nilver  lyre  over  tho  ^himbcrous 
roofs?'  For  this  more  iuCimute  and  iinpa»)sioue«l  ren- 
dering of  Gothic  we  have  to  go  to  Franco,  and  for  the 
more  profound  comprehension  and  interpretation  of  it  we 
have  to  go  to  Germany,  until,  Avhcn  tho  Gothic  impulse 
and  inspiration  of  both  countries  has  8pont  itself,  both 
the  rendering  and  the  interpretation  of  Gothic  meet  us, 
in  unsurpassed  and,  in  England,  imupproached  perfection 
in  the  '  Seven  Lamps "  and  the  '  Stones  of  Venice,'  Let 
Qs  then  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  memorials  of  that 
intervening  period  of  the  Gothic  revival  in  which  ita 
focuti — the  glowing  centre  of  tho  ideas  and  ideals  which 
gathered  round  it — wan  to  be  found  in  Oermany  or  iu 
France.  Only  thus  does  it  become  upparont  that  tho 
Gothic  revival  was  a  continuouti  evolution ;  and  that 
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Kuakin's  work  was  not  that  ftudclen  nnhcnilded  revoUi-l 
tioii  which  it  nec&sitarily  iieemt-d  tn  Kiiglinh  eyes,  but  th«j 
cuhninnting  moment  in  a  prolonged  growth. 

In  the  snmmor  of  1770  Go«tho,  as  a  young  odvocato 
of  twenty-ono,  arrived  nt  Stra«8biirg.  Forty  yours  later 
he  gave,  in  the  tenth  book  of  '  Dichtimg  tind  Wahrheit," 
an  account  of  tJia  month;^  iie  ^pent  thon>,  whieh  ia  dtill 
one  of  the  most  kindling  things  in  modern  biography. 
But  it  h  a1»o  a  document  of  the  finiit  importance  in  tht< 
history  of  the  forces  which  have  made  and  mouldnl 
modern  literature.  There,  in  September  of  the  wtmo 
year,  Goethe  met  Herder,  his  senior  by  only  five  year*, 
but  already  acquainted  with  all  tbe  springs  of  nutunil 
song  and  story,  of  profound  and  origittal  pootrj',  in  tho 
literatures  of  east  and  west.  By  Herder  he  wu»  intro-  _ 
duced  to  'Ossian'and  the -Vicar  of  Wakefield,'  both  in  f 
the  first  deoade  of  their  flxistenco;  and  the  i^bann  of  ' 
Goldsmith''*  idyll  confeRsedly  helped  to  set  going  the 
kindred  idyll  of  Seaenheim.  By  Herder.  t:Oo,  his  eytv 
were  opened  to  the  glory  of  Shakespeare.  But  tho  glory 
of  Gothic  disclosed  itself  to  him  through  the  mediation 
of  no  other  eyes  than  hut  own  and  the  masterpiece  of 
Ermn  von  St«inbach. 


*  As  I  wandered  over  thy  ftravc,  noble  Erwiu,  and  sought  for 
the  stone  which  itlioiild  infonii  nic,  "  In  tbo  yvar  of  the  Lord 
13IS,  Jfiu.  IT,  died  Master  Krwin,  luaHtor- builder  of  the  Church 
at  Stroi^Iiurg,"  aud  could  uot  llnd  it,  nor  any  of  alt  thy  lKud«> 
folk  that  could  show  it  mo,  tlint  I  might  have  ]K>ur(yl  oat 
my  reverence  for  thee  ou  that  holy  spot.  I  was  struck  witli 
sorrow  to  tbe  aoul ;  and  my  heart,  yoiuigvr,  wai-mer,  mora 
foolUh  aud  more  pure  than  now,  vowed  to  raise  thee  a  ninnu- 
mi'nt  of  nmrblo  or  of  saodDtono,  ns  I  might,  whenever  I  should 
come  to  tbe  <iuiut  pocsimion  of  my  oim.'  i 

So  opens  that  rapturous  hymn  to  tho  glory  of  Gothic  and 
of  its  prophet,  tho  buildur  of  Strussburg,  wtiich  Goethe 
wpot<%  two  years  later  (1772).  under  tbe  title  '  Von 
dciitMchvr  Buukuiist.'  That  titJc  itself  asserts  a  claim 
which  at  once  murlu  off  this  phase  of  the  Gothic  revival 
from  alt  that  preceded.  It  never  occurred  to  Horace 
Walpole  to  regard  those  gingerbread  pinnacles  and 
buttlementa  of  ht^,  which  bad  to  be  renewed  thi-ee  tim^ 
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in  a  lifetime,  n.s  ii  apevidlly  iiationdl  form  of  art,  whether 
English  or  othorwjse;  lie  wti»  a  cosmopolitan  dilettanto 
for  whom  Gotliic  art  was  a  curiosity  rather  more  iu- 
terestiug  than  Cliine^e,  but  hai-dly  iitoro  kindred  with 
our  blood.  Whereas,  in  tioethe,  the  great  Gothic  master- 
piece of  the  Oernian  builder  instantly  awakens  all  the 
uluni)>enng  Germanic  pas^^ion  of  his  nature ;  and  he  oxult- 
iQgly  caUs  his  vindication  of  Gothic,  as  if  it  were  a  mittter 
of  course,  a  treatise  'of  Gifrtnan  building  craft." 

Ilia  Germanic  nationalism  Ls,  indeed,  fici-cely  aggressire, 
as  well  as,  it  must  ho  owned,  blindly  nnhistorical.  French- 
men and  Italians  are  naVvely  treated  as  aliens  who,  having 
done  nothing  comparable  of  their  own  in  architecture, 
presume  to  despise  the  mimcle  of  German  art.  'In 
petty  taste,'  Goethe  makes  the  Italian  visitor  say,  us  ho 
Borveys  the  minster  and  passes  on.  *  Childish ! '  lisps  tho 
Frenchman,  and  exultinsly  tiips  his  Grecian  snuffbox. 
And  the  lover  of  truth  and  l>eauty  is  bidden  close  his  eurti 
to  the  jangle  of  the  lesthetic  controrersialists,  and  como 
forth,  and  feast,  and  gaze.  'Or,  if  it  should  make  uu  ill 
impression  on  you,  or  none  ut  all,  then  farewell,  order 
your  carriaRo,  and  off  with  you  to  Paris ! '  Gocthe,  in 
short,  idcntifiea  himself  entirely  as  yet  with  that  revolt 
against  the  dominant  prestige  of  Franco  which  had  its 
mightiest  champion  in  Lessing.  lie  does  not  mention 
Lessing,  but  ho  does  battles  rs  his  virtual  ally:  only,  while 
the  success  of  tho  struggle  hitherto  had  bccu  mainly  duo 
to  Lesstng's  powerful  appeal  from  the  literature  of  the 
later  Renascence  to  that  of  tho  GrtMiks  and  of  Shake- 
speare,  tho  young  Gootho  appcuknl  from  the  plastic  art  of 
the  later  Keuascunce  to  tfao  'Gotliic'  builders.  That  ho 
called  them,  with  too  little  qualilication,  Germans  matters 
little ;  the  csHentinl  thing  is  that  he  divinod  in  that  Gothic 
art,  as  Lessing  hud  divined  in  Shukespcare  and  the  Gn-uk^ 
vital  elements  of  on  ideal  iu  which  the  Gorman  people 
would  fulfil  their  own  most  deep-rooted  aspinitions  as 
luitster-spirits  of  a  new  Retuisevnco,  iu  whoso  service  was 
to  be  their  perfect  freedom. 

If  tho  characteristically  ninoteenth*coQttiry  miad  in 
literature  can  bo  said  to  have  distinctly  emerged  at 
any  moment  or  in  any  spot,  it  was  surely  in  this 
momentous  seventh  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century  in 
Germany,  when   these  three  grout  sourves  of  emauci- 
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pnting  thouglit.  nnd  feeling  wore  npprehended,  not  us 
nlioii  or  dititracting  forces,  but  in  their  inmost  Idn- 
shlp.  To  Dr  Johnson  that  GothicGreek-Shakespearean 
pantheon  would  Imve  seemed  n  flngitioas  Tiolation  of 
all  tho  congruities.  To  Voltaire  it  would  have  po«- 
KOii8cd  at  most  the  congroity  of  the  barbaric  nith  the 
infantine  and  the  inebriate.  Kousseau,  despite  his  qmck 
nnd  varied  Hensibility,  had  not  the  deep  and  verss- 
tile  culture  needful  for  ita  acceptance.  Gray,  critically 
alive  to  the  distinguishing  excellences  of  all  three,  lacked 
the  dynamic  quality  of  geniua  which  forces  diverBe  ele- 
ments of  culture  to  fall  into  coherent  order  ixa  symbols  of 
the  same  truth.  In  France  and  England  half  a  century 
had  to  pass  after  the  death  of  Rousseau  and  of  Gray  beforu 
those  three  wells  of  inspiration  could  fertilise  in  common 
the  same  poetic  brain ;  before  Keata  shotild  sing  of 
Madeline's  Gothic  chamber  and  of  the  Attic  um  in  verse 
nearer  than  any  other  to  the  unsouj^ht  felicities  of  Shake- 
spearo ;  before  lingo  should  enshrine  Shakenpeare  and 
JEschyUis  alike  in  the  exuberance  of  his  Gothic  speech. 

"What  then  was  it  that  rcndcrwl  Shakut^peare,  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Gothic  builders  alike  capable  of  becoming 
constituent  elements  in  tho  now  Humanism  of  Germany? 
The  young  Goetho  at  Strassburg  would  hav-o  answered 
with  exulting  confidence :  it  was,  that  they  were  all  alike 
artists  working  in  the  spirit  of  'Nature.'  From  the  stand- 
point of  EngUsh  (esthetics,  as  propounded  at  a  much  later 
date  than  the  eighteenth  centurj',  that  would  have  seemed 
iiD  oxtniordinary  claim  for  Gothic ;  at  most,  a  Warton  or 
a  Walpole  might  have  said  that  Gothic  is  'wild*  and 
'irregular' like  natural  landscape.  But  that  was  almost 
the  antithesis  of  what  Goothe  meant.  Not  that  he  was 
a  whit  more  in  sympathy  than  Walpole  or  Warton  with 
the  smooth  and  insipid  elegance  which  the  middle  genera- 
tion of  tho  eighteenth  conturj-  called  good  taste.  Hear 
his  vivid  account  of  tho  preconceptions  with  which  he 
had  approached  tlio  Strassburg  minster,  and  his  instant 
disillusion  when  ho  saw  it — a  paragraph  which  concen- 
trates a  whole  chapter  of  aesthetic  history*. 

*^1iea  I  first  saw  the  Mhister,  I  liad  my  head  full  of 
^nemt  notions  of  freed  tnsto.  I  ntlmired,  tuf  was  held  proper, 
iuirmony  of  mass  nnd  purity  of  form,  nnd  was  a  determined 
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^nemy  of  the  confuitm)  crtjiriee  of  Gothio  ornament.  L'lidor 
the  nibi-ic  "  Gotliic  "  I  luid  collvutvil,  diuHoimry  fn.shioii,  all  tlio 
VjrtKmymouB  misunderEtandings  about  tlio  "  indefinite,"  "  dis- 
<»deriy,"  "  imuatural,"  "  patched  up,"  "  overloaded,"  which  had 
over  pasaed  through  my  mind.  Like  thv  footinh  jxioples  who 
call  tho  cnliru  outer  world  "barbarians."  I  called  cvitr>'tlilng 
'•  Gothic "  which  did  not  lit  luy  ideas,  from  the  twisLwl  ami 
Iiarti-coloured  dolla  and  caiTins''  with  which  oiir  civic  iiiaguatws 
adorn  their  honit't*.  to  tliv  tturioui*  relicM  of  our  older  Gei-nmu 
bnllcUug-cmf  t,  wbich  a  daring  flonrixh  or  two  eufliood  to  make 
me  diiunLw  with  the  cant  phrase  as  "  overloaded  witli  orna- 
ment," so  that  I  shuddered  beforehand  at  the  proapo«t  of 
hxtkiug  OD  thia  deformed  aiid  brititly  nion(<tcr.  With  what 
imoxpected  rrnolion  did  the  spc^^'taclo  amnxo  nut  when  I 
ateppod  in  front  of  it  1  One  great,  complete  impression  filled 
my  soul,  which,  made  up  as  it  was  of  a  thottsaud  harmoniotit 
(letaili*,  1  could  approtriatv  and  eujuy,  but  wii»  quite  uuablo  tn 
n'cotpiiso  ami  «-xiil«in.  .  .  ,  How  fn-jih  it  nhoiio  before  me  in 
tho  scvuted  mornuig  nir,  how  rapturously  1  raised  my  aniii)  to 
it,  gaeiug  ou  its  great  harmonious  masses,  aUve  in  all  tlieir 
Innumerable  minute  parts,  even  m*  in  the  works  of  eternal 
Nattiro  all  l»  form  and  all  conducing  to  tlio  whole* 

Bat  what  if  some  ono  who  feels  with  him  this  over- 
powering effect,  which  ho  canuot  cxpliitn,  ehoiild  ohjoct 
that  the  urt  which  prodticcs  it  is  not '  Ixviutifiil '  but  only 
BtroDg  and  rude.  Goethe  turns  vehemently  on  the 
objector. 

'  Do  not  let  a  misunderstanding  k^ep  us  apart :  do  not  lot 
the  effeminate  doctrine  of  laoderii  elegiuice  unnerve  you  for 
tigniflvatit  rout;ltne.'<M  and  leavi!  your  sickly  »cn»ibility  able  to 
endure  nothing  but  unmeaning  glcMM.  They  niinfc  to  pcnuade 
you  that  the  Hue  arts  arose  from  our  supposed  itnpulMt  to 
beautify  the  things  about  us.  .  .  .  But  art  is  formative  long 
befont  it  is  "Qiie";  and  even  so  It  In  tnicuud  greint,  nay,  often 
tmcr  and  grcatvr  than  "fine"  art  itHclf.  For  man  has  an 
Inborn  impulse  to  form,  which  begins  to  act  the  moment  his 
oxisteace  is  assured.  Once  emaucipated  from  care  and  fcnr, 
the  demigod  casta  about  him  for  stuff  to  breathe  his  spirit 
into.  .  .  .  And,  however  i-npricioux  the  HbajieM  hv.  ntHkes  out, 
they  will  harmonise,  in  spite  of  all  material  diversity;  for  a 
,  single  Impulse  gave  them  birth  and  moulded  them  into  u 
I  chmmetcrUtJc  whole.  Now  this  characteristic  art  U  the  only 
true  art.  When  it  proceeds  from  an  inwani,  fingli',  original 
Impulse)  hoedle^,  nay,  ignoi'aDt  of  all  alien  elements,  then,  no 
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matter  whether  it  be  the  work  of  savage  radeneea  or  of  n&ned 
culture',  it  i»  vntin:  luid  ftllvc.  .  .  .  The  more  the  aoul  risu  to 
the  9ea»e  of  the  relations  which  alone  are  fair  and  eternal. 
who»e  main  outlines  cnn  b«  proved,  but  who-ie  secreu  can 
only  be  felt  .  .  .  the  happier  and  more  Kloriont  la  the  nrtist* 
and  the  more  profouudlf  do  we  bow  before  him  and  rewre 
the  anoinced  of  God.' 

We  cosily  rccognUo  in  tlits  utterance  the  man  who, 
B  few  years  later,  was  to  tnanifest  the  same  profound 
instinct  for  organic  unity  in  his  interpretatJon  of  tho 
skult  as  an  enlarged  final  link  in  the  vertebral  column. 
And  that  hiit  ardent  a^iHertinn  of  the  living  wholeness  of 
the  Strassburg  minster  rested  upon  the  same  genuine 
insight  is  illustrated  by  the  charming  anecdote  which  he 
relatps  in  "Dichtung  und  Wahrheit  (xi,  50);  how.  in  a 
company  at  Straswburg.  who  were  lamenting  the  lack  of 
tho  Kecond  tower,  he  declared  that  the  existing  tower 
was  itself  also  unfinished,  tho  four  pinnacles  being  far 
blunter  than  the  builder  meant,  'Who  told  you  that?' 
(Diked  a  genial  little  man  stauding  bj'.  '  Tho  tower  itself,' 
rejoined  young  Goethe ;  '  I  have  watched  it  so  long  and 
loved  it  HO  well  that  it  finally  decided  to  confide  to  me 
that  open  secret.'  '  It  told  you  right,'  replied  the  other. 
'  I  ought  to  know,  for  I  am  the  overseer  of  the  building; 
and  we  still  have  in  our  archives  the  original  design, 
which  says  the  same.' 

In  all  this  it  is  apparent  that  Goethe's  way  of  looking 
at  Gothic  was  not  only  wholly  unlike  that  of  tho  Knglish 
nomantic«,  but — despite  the  touch  of  incoberenvo  which 
his  mature  taste  admitted  in  the  style  of  his  early  essay  " 
— immeasurably  richer,  more  fruitful,  and  more  profound. 
To  him,  as  to  them.  Gothic  presented  a  mode  of  escape 
from  tho  insipid  und  conventional  elegance  of  the  later  ■ 
Ilonneccncu  ;  but,  while  they  took  it  to  be  an  e»>cupi')  from 
mechanical  order  to  piquant  vagary,  ho  Imiletl  in  it  the 
vital  organic  unity  equally  foreign  to  both.  Thi!«  woa 
in  its  fundamental  basis  a  Greek  idea,  tho  Aristotetinii 
criterion  of  organic  wholeness  which  is  one  of  tho  key- 
stone»  of  the  claissic  point  of  view  in  criticism  ;  but  Goethe 
gave  that  orttcriou  an  extension  which  bad  occarred  to 
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no  nnoipnt  critic  when  he  made  tho  ossonco  of  that  unity 
to  reside,  not  in  any  outward  t!olicrcnco  of  thu  part^,  but 
in  their  truth  to  the  shaping  mind  und  inspiring  mood  of 
their  maker. 

Hence,  while  it  was  not  unnaturfU  that  Goethe  aftor- 
wardi*  became  an  equally  ardent  devotee  of  claaaic  art 
and  literntiiri',  that  change  of  viuw  was  by  no  means 
the  volte-face  which  our  current  opposition  of  Greek  and 
Gothic  stiggOKtu;  it  wa«  rather  the  passing  on  from  a 
l^sH  develoxwd  to  a  more  developed  phase  of  the  Hnme 
fundamental  view.  Undoubtedly  the  ««thetic  ideal  of 
which  Goetlie  hailed  tbe  embodiment  in  Stroflaburg 
minster  was  more  consciously  and  continuously  carried 
out  in  Greek,  on  the  whole,  than  in  Gothio  art;  and  when 
he  at  length  crossed  the  Atpn  in  1787  he  saw  his  dream 
fulfilled.  ]tut  Gothic,  though  it  fell  into  the  background 
of  his  mind,  was  never  renounced  ;  on  the  contrary,  when 
the  Gothic  furore  began  to  make  a  noise  in  Germany  in 
the  early  decades  of  the  ninet'eenth  century,  something 
of  his  old  enthusiasm  rekindled.  He  intereist-ed  himself 
warmly  in  the  devoted  efforts  of  Sulpiz  Boisseree  to  pro- 
cure the  completion  of  the  cathedral  of  Cologne,  and 
wa«  pleased,  on  re-reading  his  early  essny  of  forty  years 
before,  to  find  how  much  that  he  had  then  hoped  had 
now  come  true.* 


Goethe,  then,  opened  a  phase  of  the  Gothic  revival 
which  gave  it  an  nltogBther  new  and  richer  significance 
in  nineteenth-century  life.  Walpole's  Gothic  movement 
was  allied,  in  one  aspect  to  the  Revolution,  in  another  to 
thfi  Tory  reaction.  Its  affinitiee  were  partly  liberal, 
pnrtly  antiquarian  ;  it  was  in  touch  with  the  feeling  for 
wild,  unsophisticated  Nature,  hut  also,  not  leas,  with  the 
feeling  for  a  definite  and  highly  technical  historic  art. 
Goethe's  Gothic  enthusitism  had  ufftnitic^with  quite  other 
orders  of  ideiui — with  the  nen'  Hellenism  and  the  new 
Uology,  with  Aristotle  and  Phidioa,  with  the  vast  philo- 
sophic constructions  reared  by  the  advances  of  Kant 
upon  the  groundwork  of  Greek  thought.  Yet  it  is 
_  monifast  that  there  were  elements  in  Gothic  to  which 
■  Ooetbe  was  unresponsive,  or  to  which  he  was   blind. 
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WondorfuIIy  living  and  reul  as  was  his  sonfto  of  IiannODy 
niid  u-hulenes8,  ho  h»cl  the  defect  of  this  quality — a.  dis- 
taste for  discord  and  for  incompleteness  too  proDounoed 
tu  admit  of  hia  reliBliing  much  that  is  most  intense  and 
characteriatic  in  Gothic  art.  The  grotesque  distortion  of 
the  Gothic  gargoylo.  the  mysterious  unreason,  spuming 
'  the  lure  of  nicely  calculated  less  and  more '  of  the  high- 
poised  Gothic  vault,  he  did  not  relish  aa  such,  wliutovor 
his  admiration  for  the  objects  themselves,  Uo  hardly 
entered  into  the  raptui-e  with  which  Tieek  and  Wackcii- 
roder  in  17SU  gloried  in  the  ci-ookedness  of  the  Nurnberg 
streets,*  almost  exactly  a  centur>'  since  Malebrancho,  and 
half  a  centurj'  since  Gray,  liad  instanced  straiglitncss  in 
streets  as  a  mark  of  Iwnuty. 

Victor  Hugo's  'Notre  Dame'  (1826) — a  work  over- 
charged no  doubt  with  the  quaint,  misshapen,  nnd  ugly 
element  of  Gothic,  yet  inspired  by  the  most  poignant 
Gothic  feeling,  he  denounced  o^  an  'odiouii  book.'t  Gn 
the  otiier  hand,  Goethe's  profound  realism  of  mind,  his 
unfailing  touch  with  the  concrete,  saved  him  from  the 
theoretic  vagueness  and  abstraction  of  later  German 
ojsthetio  thinking.  In  Uegel  and  ScheUing  and  their 
successors  we  lose  mght  entirely  of  the  workman  at  his 
work;  it  i>t  not  Krwin  von  Stcinbiich  who  stamps  his 
mind  on  the  minster  that  bo  designs,  but  the  spirit  of 
romantic  architecture  which  Bnds  expression  in  it.  It 
goes  along  with  this  defect,  as  Mr  Bosanquet  has  said, 
that  Gonnan  (esthetic  tlieory  ignores  altogether  those 
homely  manual  arts  of  design  with  which  the  workman, 
as  such,  has  most  to  do.  But,  if  they  neglected  the  link 
between  the  individual  worker  and  his  work,  they  com- 
pensated for  this  in  some  sense  by  di^awing  into  fuller 
view  the  «fa-i«  between  the  work  and  the  community  in 
which  it  is  achieved,  though  this  ne~eus  was  still  conceived 
in  a  too  abstract  way  as  the  necessary  af&nity  impressed 
upon  oil  its  creatures  by  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

Now  in  England  there  were  growing  up,  during  the 
decade  which  fidlowed  Goothe*s  death,  conditions  wbleh, 
in  spite  of  a  plentiful  lack  of  leathetic  thinking  and  A 
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deplnniblo  profusion  of  would-bo  (ettthvtit.'  pt-rfoniianco, 
in  renlity  conUituud  tho  germs  of  a  moro  vitul  fiiision  of 
art  with  life.  In  the  early  forties,  specalative  thooriMts 
wore  (rtill,  it  ia  truo,  tryinp*  to  resolve  beauty  into  an 
agreeable  sensation  ;  the  Gothic  revival  had  not  only 
triuitipbed  over  tlie  old  Renascence  manner,  but  luid 
Iwconie  a  fashionable  craze — a  new  cant  of  pinnatiles 
and  crockoU  us  hollow  aa  the  old  cant  of  pedlmunt  and 
pihtKter.  Ilore  was  Sir  Charlea  Barry  with  his  HouJtes- 
of-Purlianient  perpendicular ;  there  '  brother  Pugiu '  M-ith 
tfaoso  'half -baked  plaster  rosettes '  which  eo  ti-icd  the 
htrge  toicn4iic«  of  Bishop  Blou^am.  Nevortholesi*,  out- 
mde  tho  sphoro  uf  architecture  the  old  crude  antugoniRiu 
between  civilisation  and  'Nature  which  had  dominated 
tbo  English  eighteenth  century  was  being  trauncended 
and  overcome.  Wordsworth's  poetrj* — if  we  distinguish 
ita  deeper  senxu  from  hi»  own  often  per\-ei-su  explanations 
of  it — meant  that  all  that  la  worth  having  in  civiUsation 
is  continuoiu  with  Xuturc,  not  opposed  to  it.  Turners 
painting — with  complete  unconwiou«ncs8  of  the  affinity 
on  botli  side8 — was  founded  upon  the  same  implicit  dis- 
covery that  the  artist  in  hkndscnpo  has  to  interpret,  not 
to  coniposie,  Carlyle,  pressing  the  mutapbytiical  ideas  of 
Fichto  into  the  service  of  his  own  cthicjil  iii«piration,  had 
proclaimed  tho  unity  of  heroic  manhood  with  the  in- 
forming spirit  of  Uio  universe,  and  found  the  conditions 
of  man's  greatness  In  his  truth. 

Between  art  and  Xatui-e,  hetwct-n  man's  moral  and 
intellectual  life  and  Nature,  manifold  links  were  thus 
established.  To  a  direct  connexion  between  man's  moral 
and  intellectual  life  and  art  the  do^ed  inertia  of  Puritan 
tradition  opposed,  it  is  true,  a  forinidable  obstacle;  but 
that  connexion  was  clearly  im)>licit,  and  nothing  more 
was  needed  but  genius,  with  the  persuasive  solvent  of 
insight  and  eloquence,  to  lay  it  hare.  That  was  essentially 
the  achievement,  as  we  know,  of  John  Kumkiu.  We  are 
here  on  quite  familiar  ground ;  and  it  is  only  necesaaiy 
to  mark,  in  briefest  outline,  tho  relation  which  tliis  third, 
or  Ruskinian,  pha-^e  of  the  Gothic  revival  holds  to  tho 
second  or  '  Gotilhean,'  and  to  the  fii-st  or  'Walpolean.' 
In  the  first  place,  Ruskin's  apprehension  of  Gothic  in- 
cludes and  continues  Goethe's.  That  he  owed  anything 
to  Goethe  I  do  not  believe  ;  German  Gothic  lay  quite  out 
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of  the  lino  of  his  prcdileotJons,  nnd  I  question  whether 
be  ever  hunrU  of  ttoveral  works  of  Goethe  fi»r  more  famoua 
tluui  Uie  hnlfKlozen  pagee  of  '  Von  cl«tib<clier  Baukunst.' 
Riifikin  too,  like  (Joethe,  aud  not  less  than  be,  was  a  man 
of  inluitiou  even  more  tlian  of  ideas.  Hit*  idea;)  came  to 
him  in  and  through  the  absorbed  and  divining  gaze,  and 
throve  in  proportion  as  they  helped  to  interpret  its  data ; 
the  thingfl  he  saw  told  him  tJieir  secrets,  as  tbey  told 
Goethe;  and,  as  little  as  Goethe  owed  to  any  man  tbo 
discovery  of  Strasaburg,  so  little  did  Kuakin  owe  to  Goethe 
or  any  one  else  the  revelation  of  Venice.* 

Kuskin's  undergraduate  e«9ay  on  *Tbe  Poetry  of  Arohi- 
tfcture."  or  'The  Arrhitecture  of  the  Nations  of  Europe 
confiidered  in  its  Association  with  Natural  Scenery  uud 
National  Cbarnoter,"  already  foreshadows  the  fundamental 
thought  of  his  later  maaterjiieces  ;  but  the  wonderful  ex- 
positions of  that  connexion  in  tbo  '  Seven  Lumps '  (1818), 
and  in  the  chapter  on  tbe  '  nature  of  Gothic '  in  the  '  Htones 
of  Venice  *  (1849),  more  closely  recall  the  profound,  half* 
uttcrc<1,  divinations  of  Goethe.  The  'seven  lamps*  of 
arcliitucturu  and  the  'six  clcmentti  of  Gothic'  arc  indo- 
peudent  analyses  of  Ruskiu's  ideal,  the  first  more  nbMtruct 
and  in  tonus  rather  of  moral  implicjition  than  of  art,  the 
second  more  specilic,  concrete,  and  t^-chnical.  But  their 
essential  purport  is  the  )>amc.  If  it  could  be  suinnieil  up 
in  one  word  tliat  word  would  be  characttrr.  Tbe  building 
is  to  be.  In  every  part,  eloquent  of  the  mind  that  shapes 
It.  It  is  to  \x3  ])cnetrated  with  expression  ;  the  lamp  of 
Power  will  glow  darkly  from  frowning  cornice  and  brviuttli 
of  unadorned  and  massive  wall ;  the  lamp  of  Life  flasli 
forth  in  tbe  frnnknc«s  antl  boldno*.-*  which  despise  sym- 
metry, or  the  glorious  impatience  which  disdains  finish. 
In  scorn  for  mere  smoothness,  for  meclianicnt  ornament, 
Gootho  speaks  absolutely  the  speech  of  Kuskin.  The 
sjivagery  which  Hu»kin  lays  down  as  tbe  Arst  olemont 
of  the  Gothic  mind  merely  repi-oduces  Qoetbe's  impjts- 
Mioned  colebrntiun  of  titu  stj*ong,  rude,  German  soul  of 
his  master  Erwin. 

I!ut  there  are  three  points  in  which  Kuskin's  exposition 
dctiiiitelv  beyond  Goethe's.     First,  lu  the  more  vital 
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KHMj)  of  tlio  rotation  of  Gothic  Arvhitcctiiro  to  Nature. 
tio«itho*8  delight  ill  Gothic  rested  largely,  it  i«  triie,  upon 
tlie  same  delight  in  orgnnie  unity  which  made  him  a  de- 
voted student  and  discoverer  in  science  ;  but  he  recognised 
no  direct  relation  between  architecture  and  biology.  For 
Raskin,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Gothic  building  has  nut 
merely  this  analogy  to  the  animal  organism  ;  it  belongs, 
in  a  pregnant  sense,  to  the  scene  in  which  it  stands,  to 
the  Hoil  in  which  its  roottt  are  planted,  to  the  rock  from 
which  ita  fabric  is  hewn.  Landscape  makes  an  intrinsic 
part  ami  element  of  Raskin's  architecture,  as  the  far-off 
circle  of  Alpine  cresta  is  an  intrinsic  part  of  his  Venice. 
Collecting  stones  bad  been  one  of  his  earliest  passions  as 
n  child  :  and  the  stone  that  Nature  loukos  and  man  uaes 
remained  to  the  Inst  a  living  link  botwcon  the  two.  Hence 
his  joy  in  the  rough  unbuwn  umsonry  of  the  Pitti.  not 
becauao  it  speaks  of  noble  savagery  in  the  builder,  but 
OS  a  'stern  exproi^sion  of  Hrothorhood  with  the  mountain 
heart  fi-om  wliicli  it  has  l»eon  rent.' '  Kvery  ono  who 
comes  to  his  '  8tonc8  of  Venice '  frc»h  from  '  Modem 
Painters'  muut  fuel  that  thii«  in  no  chance  felicity  of 
phrase  ;  that  bctwiMtn  the  building  and  the  mountain,  the 
ai*cliilectui-o  of  man  and  tho  architecture  of  Nature,  tlicro 
lei  for  hi  in  a  tnio  brotherhood,  which  tuis  borne  fi-iiit  in 
ffiving  a  peculiar  richnesH  and  subtlety  to  his  Interpreta- 
tion of  both.  Pi-om  those  wonderful  chapten*  in  the 
foui'th  lxK>k  of  '  Modei-n  Painters '  on  '  mountain  gloom  * 
and  '  mountain  mystery '  and  *  mountain  beauty '  one 
might  gather  the  counterpart  of  all  the  elements  that 
mnke  up,  for  Ruskin,  the  '  Gothic  mind ' ;  as,  conversely, 
the  spoU  which  Venice  lays  upon  him  seems  to  owe  mu(^ 
of  its  power  to  implicit  mountain  analogies ;  a  beetling 
precipico  frownn  in  that  jutting  cornice,  and  the  tumult  of 
tossing  crests  in  a  far-ofT  vion'  of  the  Alps  at  sunset  is 
resumud  in  those  '  nusty  mut»es  of  multitudinous  pinnacle 
and  diademed  tower '  in  which  he  saw  '  perhaps  our  sole 
remaining  wttneiis  of  the  faith  mid  four  of  nations.* 

Again,  KuHkin  explicitly  recognises,  without  overesti- 
mating, in  Gothic  that  ulomont  of  vague  unrest,  of  unde- 
fined aspiration,  that 'xenMO  of  infinity'  which,  rendered 
in  Walpolo'ft  cheerful  burlesque  idiom,  hud  appeared  as 
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dolibci-ato  irrogiilnrity  and  wilful  OApHco,  but  liad  found 
almost  no  response  in  tho  hnrmonious,  clA88ic  votutciou«- 
noM  of  Goethe.  The  German  romantic  «-«thuticiauH  had 
indeed  fn^t^^nod  on  this  very  clement  wilh  {>cciiiiur  eager- 
ness; and  tho  '8ense  of  infinity,*  as  a  key  to  nil  ihu  phono- 
mena  of  Qothio  art,  threatened  to  obliterate  the  vory  per- 
ception of  Gotliio  exactil  ude  and  Gothic  technique.  What 
this  Hchool  admirably  brought  out  waa  the  emancipation 
of  the  Gothic  builder  from  sordid  calculation  of  utility ; 
exactly  the  point,  we  know,  which  struck  the  frugal  and 
plain-living  Wordsworth  when  he  stood  under  the  soanu^ 
self-poifted  roof  of  King's  College  Chapel,  so  mngniflcently 
disproportionate,  in  its  '  rain  oxi>ense.'  to  the  little  baud 
of  white-robed  Bcholurei  for  whom  it  was  built.  H^el,  in 
the  very  eame  spirit,  contrasted  the  vast  spaciouaQew  of 
the  old  cathedral  nave  with  the  *  nicely  calculated  losa  and 
more '  of  the  Protestant  church,  built  only  to  be  filled, 
and  divided  np  into  tho  proper  number  of  stall-like  com- 
partments.' Ruskin  would  doubtless  have  cordially 
echoed  that  remark  ;  but,  while  his  rendering  of  Gothic 
doeiD  full  justice,  in  the  spirit  and  almost  tlie  wordii  of 
Pascal,  to  '  that  Btrango  distiuietude  of  the  [Gothic]  mind 
which  is  its  greatness,'  yet  ho  never  hUows  that  disquietude, 
with  its  quiek  inumtienco  of  uniformity,  to  have  at  all 
regembled  the  Uoentioaii  revolt  against  law.  Obedieoco 
was,  on  the  contrary,  aa  we  know,  the  last  and  not  tho 
least  sacred  of  the  'seven  lamp;)*;  and  Obedience  meant 
a  devout  compliance  ^vith  the  grammar  of  architectuntl 
Mpcoch  as  the  condition  of  being  eloquent  tn  it,  and  with 
the  moral  and  opiritual  needs  of  the  people  from  who«c 
hearts  it  was  to  win  response.  Tho  '  fonnlettaness  '  of  tho 
mystic,  and  the  self -suiHcieot '  form '  of  frank  paganism, 
wore  alike  repugnant  to  him. 

This  brings  us,  6na1ly.  to  tho  third  and  most  familiar 
point  of  Raskin's  Gothic  feeling.  Wliat  we  loosely  call  tho 
•  social '  and  '  ethical "  a^ixict*  of  Gothic  wore  first  fully 
unfoldod  by  him.  Much  of  this  wa«,  it  is  true,  implicit  in 
Gootho'8  view,  imd,  as  we  havo  »oon,  a  relation  between 
national  character  and  national  an;hitecture  was  postu- 
lated throughout  Gorman  te«tiictic  KpuciUation.  But 
Kuskin  was  tho  fintt  to  work  out  this  assumption  in 
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conci*tttu  doUitl.  tiico  to  faco  with  tlio  docunu^nts  and  tlia 
tnoaumontH.  Wo  kuow  (1*0111  his  own  confwtiiion  thul  it 
wtts  from  Venico  that  ho  leamcd  tho  8iKni6cttnco  of 
nutiuDitl  history.  His  passion  for  Tintoretto  forced  him 
into  th«!  study  of  thu  history  of  Venice, '  and  through  that 
into  what  olse  I  have  traced  or  told  of  tho  laws  of  national 
strength  and  virtue.'*  Heneo  the  'Stones  of  Vonico' 
bocamo,  in  o^Moncc,  a  domonsti'ation  of  a  proposition  tu 
social  othics ;  having,  in  his  own  words, 

'  from  beginning  to  end,  no  other  aim  than  to  siiow  tlmt  tlio 
Gotliiu  nrc'Iii lecture  of  Vealoe  had  arisen  out  of,  and  iudic»t«d 
in  all  its  r<tatur<M,  n  state  at  pur«  natJoiuU  faitli  and  of 
domestic  virtuu;  and  that  ittt  Rouhikmuk-u  architecture  bad 
arbeii  out  of,  and  iu  all  ite  fcntiircti  iutlicatcd,  a  6tat«  uf  vou- 
coalcMl  national  Infidelity  and  of  domestic  corruption.'  t 

That  recognition  of  tho  relation  between  art  and  national 
chamctcr  was,  an  Mr  Hohson  han  naid.  the  bndgo  from  hid 
art  mission  to  his  »o<^ial  mistiion.  The  bridge  was  not 
perhaps  a  perfectly  continuous  or  a  strictly  logical  one; 
it  invoU-ed  the  essentially  new  perception  that  noble  nrt, 
if  begotten  only  in  noble  character,  can  also  begot  it ; 
ivithout  which  perception  the  only  refii^'e  for  a  Huskiu 
in  a  hind  of  all-popular  Pugina  and  Barrys  niunt  havobeon 
dmpoir.  But  Kuitkin  did  not  despair  of  the  republic ;  ho 
railed  at  It  in  inexhaustible  varietyof  phrase,  but  ho  stood 
by  it,  and  presently  added  the  eloquence  of  his  pcr8UO«ion 
to  the  strident  notos  uf  the  great  preacher  of  work,  whoso 
gospel  had  never  lacked  the  implicit  eloquence  of  his 
example.  He  mellowed  ita  tone,  witbont  relaxing  its 
severity,  and  made  the  artist's  joy  in  labour  enter  into 
nad  temper  the  sternness  of  duty.  Moreover,  his  dis- 
closure of  the  ethical  quality  and  mission  of  nrt  gave  a 
definite  direction  and  matter  for  many  an  idealist  whom 
the  gospel  of  work  left  looking  for  a  task.  Carlyle  sent 
Professor  Tyndall  into  his  cold  tub  on  winter  mornings, 
and  inspired  many  another  to  do  more  arduous  things 
which  they  did  not  like  ;  and  that  was  much.  But  Ruskin, 
by  shattering  that  old  prosaic  antithesis  of  tho  beautiful 
and  useful,  gave  a  higher  consecration  both  to  labour  and 
to  art ;  and,  instead  of  abandoning  the  palace  of  art,  like 
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Tennyson's  hei-o,  in  a  fit  of  false  osrotieism,  draw  it  within 
the  Kcopa  of  the  hig^hent  ethical  idealism  by  turning  it 
into  A  workshop.  So  that,  in  that  very  Prerapliaelite 
Hchool  which  has  moet  exalted  the  supremacy  of  twt,  the 
artist's  passion  for  beauty  has  gone  along  with  the  deeper 
sense  of  ita  needfulness  in  all  human  life,  and  of  the 
fellowship  of  all  who  labour  in  the  meanest  craft  to 
croate  it. 

Thus  did  that  evasive  and  prot«an  thing  which  wo 
coll  the  Gothic  revival,  first  peeping  out  with  the  nans- 
gfne  grimace  of  precocious  infancy  from  behind  the  sham 
battlements  of  Strawberry  Hill,  grow  by  <legi-eeB  in 
stature  and  in  seriousness  until  it  finally  bore  thu  stamp, 
in  the  idcus  which  it  embodied  or  in  the  euthusiusms 
which  it  quickened  and  diffusutl,  of  the  most  vital  intel- 
lectual energies  of  our  time — the  revolutionary  passion 
for  liberty,  the  scientific  quest  for  organic  law,  the  artist's 
worship  of  Nature,  the  poet's  recovery  of  i\-oiidor,  the 
dumocratio  fervour  of  brotherhood,  and  that  ideal  upon 
which  all  our  fntgmvntary  aims  rtc^m  tuiiding  to  convergfl 
tho  promotion  of  itiaiiifuld  yet  ordered,  devout-,  but  cod* 
structive,  huniau  life. 

C.  II.  Hhkforix 
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1.  /  LUfri  Com/nemorialt.  Vola.  I-VI.  Editod  by  R. 
Predulli.  Venice  :  Itualo  Dcputuzione  Vcneta  tli  Storia. 
Putria,  1876-1003. 

2.  Libra  de  loa  Pechos  et  Conqui»taa  del  Prindpado  de  la 
Morea.    Edited  by  A.  Morel- Fatio.    Geneva :  I-^ck,  ISHf*. 

3.  La  Espedieidn  y  Dominacuin  de  Ion  Catalanen  en  Oriente ; 
Lot  XavaiToa  en  Chvcia.  By  D.  Autunio  Kubiu  y  Lluch. 
Bun.'f'Iona  :  Jiiitne  Jeptls.  1887. 

4.  Sui  Dominio  dci  Oucatt  di  Atene  e  Xeopalria  del  Re 
di  Sieitia,    By  F.  Guardiooo.    pBlermo :  Rober,  189S. 

5.  Chrvnik  dt:a  Edlen  En  Ramon  Munlanmr.  Edited  by 
Kill"!  Lanz.    Stuttjiart:  Literarischer  Venjin,  1844. 

0.  Oi  KaraXfivoi  iv  rg  'AmitoX^.  (^The  Catalans  in  the  Eaxt.) 
By  E.  L  StamatiiideB.    Atbons :  Antoniidcs,  1809. 

7.  Diplomatariuni  Vcneto-Levantinum.  Edited  by  G,  M. 
TlioniHs  and  li.  Predclli.  Vonico :  Roulo  Doputaziono 
Venotn  di  Storia  Patria,  1880-1890. 

8.  De  HiatoricB  Ducatua  Ath«nien9i»  Fontibua.  By  K. 
nopf.    Bonn:  Lecbncr.  1853. 

0.  Caialunya  a  Grecta.     By  D.  Antonio  Rubi6  y  Lluoh. 

Barcelona :  '  L'Avon«,'  1906, 
10.  'E^/pa^  ava^pofttva  ftV   t^v  fKo-aum/dti'  'iaroplati   r»v 

'AdrjKai'  (Documents  relating  to  tlio  niedi^Gval  history 

of  Athens).    Published  by  Sp.  F.  I^mpros.    Athens : 

Beck,  1906. 

And  other  works. 

Nations,  like  individuals,  sometimes  have  tbo  romance  oE 
their  livoB  in  middle  ago— a  romanco  unkno^vn,  perhaps, 
to  the  uuteide  world  until,  long  years  afterwards.  Home 
foi;gotten  bundle  of  letters  throws  a  flash  of  rosy  light 
upon  a  period  hitherto  roganled  us  uneventful  and  com- 
monplace. So  is  it  with  the  hiutxiry  of  Athens  under  the 
Fraokish  domination,  which  Finlay  Hn)t  doifvribud  in  bis 
great  work.  But  since  his  day  numerous  documents  have 
been  published,  and  still  more  are  in  course  of  publication, 
which  complete  the  picture  of  medieval  Athens  as  he 
drew  it  ID  a  few  master-strokes.  Barcelona  and  Palermo 
have  been  ransacked  for  information  ;  the  Venetian  Ar- 
chive* have  yielded  a  rich  harvest ;  Milan  has  contributed 
her  share ;  and  a  curious  collection  of  Athenian  legends 
Vol.  206— yo.  4tO.  H 
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has  Iieon  mndo  by  nn  indastrious  and  jiutriotic  Grcrl 
Wo  know  now,  as  we  never  knew  before,  the  Htrungo 
»tory  of  tlio  clafwic  city  under  her  French,  her  CutiLlun, 
and  her  Florentine  masters;  oud  it  is  high  time  that  tbu 
results  of  these  researches  should  bo  Itiid  before  Iho  ISritif.h 
public  The  present  paper  dcult;  with  the  Crst  two  of  thcsu 
tliroe  periods. 

Tlic  history  of  Fruiikisli  Alliens  l>0};iiu(  with  tho  Fourth 
Crusade.  By  tho  deed  of  purtition,  which  divided  «p  the 
Byzantine  Empire  among  tho  Latin  tiomiuorora  of  Con-  — 
Rtnntinoplo,  tho  cruuading  Jimiy,  whose  chief  was  Bontforo.  I 
Marquees  of  Moiitfcrrat,  liiid  rctroivcd  'tiio  district  of 
Athens  with  tho  territory  of  Mo^^ura'  ;•  und  both  Attica 
imd  Bo;»otiu  wore  included  in  that  sboi't'Iived  roalm  otm 
Salonika,  of  which  he  OMtimicd  tho  title  of  king.  Among 
the  triiRty  followers  who  A«ooini>anied  Boiiifuco  in  hU 
triumphal  progress  arro«<8  his  new  domintoiut  waa  Utho 
do  la  lloclio,  Kon  of  ti  Burguudtnn  noble,  who  had  reudurcd 
him  n  vulunhle  eorvico  by  nseiftting  to  eettlo  the  serious 
dispute  Iwtween  him  and  the  flrat  Latin  PImporor  of  Con- 
Ktitutinoplo,  and  who  af  terward.s  negotiated  iho  niurrtugo 
Iwtwoen  his  daughter  and  the  Emperor  Bitldwln  I'a 
l>rother  and  siicrostM»r.  Thin  waa  tho  man  ujxin  whom 
the  King  of  Salonika,  in  1205,  hetttowed  tho  most  famouM 
city  of  the  ancient  world.  Thus,  in  the  words  of  un  ■ 
astonished  chronicler  from  the  West,  '  Otho  do  la  Kochc, 
son  of  a  certain  Burgundian  noble,  be<;ame,  as  by  u 
miracle,  Dtdto  of  tho  Athenians  and  Thebana.'t 

The  chronicler  was  only  wrong  in  the  title  which  ho 
attributed  to  tho  lucky  fVenchman,  who  had  succeeded 
by  an  extraordinary  stroke  of  fortime  to  the  past  gloriM 
of  tho  horot's  and  sages  of  Athena.  Otho  modestly  atylod 
hinuielf  '  Sire  d'Athunos '  or  ■  Oominus  Atbenorum,'  which 
his  Greek  suhjcotA  magnified  into  tho  '  Great  Lord '  (M^to? 
Kvp  or  Mcyas  KtJ/wfr),  and  Dante,  in  the  '  Purgatorio,* 
iruusferred  by  a  poetic  anachi'oniiim  to  Poisistratoa.  Con- 
temporary  accounts  muko  no  mention  of  any  resistance 
to  Otho  do  I»  Itocho  on  tho  piirt  of  tho  Greeks,  nor  was 
such  likely;  for  the  eminent  man,  Micliuel  Akominiitos. 
who  was  then  Metropolitan  of  Athens,  was  fully  aware 


"  TiW  n,  Tfaomiu,  ■  Fonloi  Rcr.  Austr.,'  pf-  n.  vol.  xil,  IM-ISK 
t  Albortwa  TTlum  Foat4om,  '  Clironfooa,'  II.  4S9. 
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that  tlio  Akropolu  could  not  long  resist  a  Westeni  ai-niy. 
Later  Venetian  writers,  however,  actuated  perhaps  by 
imtrtotic  bias,  propagated  a  story  that  the  Athenians 
Bent  an  embassy  offering  their  city  to  Venice,  but  that 
their  scheme  was  frustrated,  'not  without  bloodshed,  by 
the  men  of  Champagne  under  the  Lord  de  la  Roche."*  If 
BO,  it  was  the  sole  effort  which  the  Greeks  of  Attica  made 
during  the  whole  century  of  French  domination. 

(>tho*s  dominions  were  large,  if  measured  by  the  Aniall 
standard  of  claasiral  Gree<?e.  The  liurgiindian  state  of 
Athens  embraced  Attica,  Ba;otia,  Mcgoris.  and  the  ancient 
Opuntian  Looris  to  the  north ;  while  to  tho  south  of  the 

mus  the  'Great  Lord's'  deputies  governed  the  im- 
irtant  strongholds  of  Argos  and  Nauplia,  conferred 
upon  him,  in  1212,  by  Prince  Geoffroy  I  of  Achuia  as  the 
reward  of  his  assistance  in  capturing  thorn,  and  thence- 
forth held  by  Otho  and  his  successors  for  a  century  as 
fiefs  of  the  Principality.  The  Italian  Marquess  of  Boudo- 
nitsu  on  the  north,  the  Lord  of  Halona  on  the  west,  were 
the  neighbours,  and  the  latter  subsequently  the  vassal,  of 
the  rulor  of  Athens,  his  bulwarks  against  the  expanding 
power  of  the  Gi-eek  despots  of  Epiros.  Thus  situated. 
modiovnl  Athens  had  at  least  four  port« — Livadostro,  or 
Bivedostre,  as  the  Franks  cuUod  it,  on  the  Gulf  of  Corinth, 
whore  Otho's  relatives  lauded  when  they  arrived  from 
France ;  the  harbour  of  Atalante  opposite  Eubcca ;  the 
beautiful  bay  of  Nauplia ;  and  the  famous  Pincus,  known 
in  the  Prankish  times  by  the  name  of  Porto  Leone  from 
the  huRo  lion,  now  in  front  of  the  Ar»oual  at  Venice, 
which  then  guarded  the  entrance  to  the  haven  of  Themi.i- 
toklett.  It  IB  strange,  in  thiiso  circumHtanetw,  that  tha 
Burgundian  rulers  of  Athens  made  little  or  no  attempt 
to  create  a  na%y.  especially  as  Latin  pirates  infested  the 
coast  of  Attica,  and  a  sail  down  the  Corinthian  Gulf  was 
described  as  '  a  voyogo  to  Aohorou.'t 

Guiltless  of  a  classical  education,  and  unmoved  by  the 
genius  of  tho  place,  Othu  ubf^tainod  from  ceeking  a  model 
for  the  constitution  of  his  new  utate  in  the  laws  of  Solon. 
like  the  other  Frankish  princes  of  the  Levant,  he  adopted 

•  A.  Dandolo.  'Quwiicoa  VcMMm,'  apud  MuraCori,  'Benim  Itall- 
vknuB  Sertptoraii.'  xll,  33S;  L.  d»  Monaets,  '  Cbronioon.'  p,  lU;  Hftgno, 
<imid  VLogI,  '  CltronlquM  gticoiOia^DiM.'  p.  ITD. 

1  MIUMkb  n.  UiiUcr.  '  AcM  et  diplomats  Gi*  >  WmUI  £-ei,'  Ui,  Ql. 
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Uio  'Book  of  i]w  customs  of  tlio  Einpiro  of  Ilomauis,  ft 
code  of  uiuigtiJi  buiwd  on  the  fiimoug '  A»t>iz«iit  of  Jerusalem.' 
But  the  feudal  noeiety  wliich  va»  tliu8  iustullod  in  AUioa 
wo«  very  (iiffci-cnt  from  that  which  existed  in  tbo  Prind- 
pality  of  Achaiii  or  in  the  Duphy  o£  the  Aivhipelu^.  The 
'  Great  Lord '  of  Athens  hod,  ut  the  most,  only  one  cxalt«d 
noble,  the  head  of  the  famous  Flomieb  house  of  St  Omvr, 
near  his  throne.  It  is  obvious,  from  the  silence  of  all  tho 
authorities,  that  the  Burgundiuns  who  settled  in  Ot.ho's 
Greek  dominions  were  men  of  inferior  social  position  to 
himself,  a  fact  further  demonstratod  by  tho  coniparatir« 
lack  in  Attica  and  BoDOtia  of  thoM  baronial  costlea  bo 
common  in  the  Poloponneso. 

In  one  respect  tbe  Court  of  Athens,  under  Otho  de  Is 
Roche,  mu8t  have  resembled  tho  proMtnt  Court  of  King 
George,  namely,  that  there  was  no  one,  except  tbe 
members  of  his  own  family,  with  whom  tho  ruler  ooold 
associate  on  equal  terms.  But,  as  in  modem,  so  in 
Fnuikiiih  AtJteu-%  the  family  of  the  sovereign  was  numer- 
otin  enoiigh  to  form  a  society  of  itii  own.  Not  onlj-  did 
Otlio  many  a  Ilurgundian  heiress,  by  whom  he  had  two 
ftona,  bnt  the  news  of  his  astounding  good  fortune  attracted 
to  the  new  El  Dorado  in  Greece  various  membent  of 
his  clan  from  their  homo  in  Burgundy.  They  doubtlese 
received  their  share  of  tho  good  things  M-hich  had  fsUeo 
to  their  lucky  relative ;  a  favourite  nephew,  Guy,  divided 
•Kith  his  uncle  tile  lordship  of  Thebes;  a  more  distant 
relative  become  commander  of  the  castle  of  Athens.  Both 
places  became  the  residences  of  Latin  archbishops ;  and 
in  the  room  of  Michael  Akomin^tos,  in  the  luaguificent  ■ 
church  of  'Our  Lady  of  Athens,"  as  the  Parthenon  was 
now  willed,  a  Frenchman  named  B^rard,  perhaps  Otho's 
chaplain.  inaugurat«d  the  long  series  of  the  Catholic 
preLotos  of  that  ancient  see.  The  last  Greek  Metrupulitau 
retired  M)rron-fully  from  lus  plundered  cathedral  to  the 
island  of  Keos,  whence  he  could  still  see  the  shortw  of  bin 
beloved  Attica ;  and  for  well-nigh  two  centuries  his  titular 
successors  never  onco  visited  their  confiscated  dioccso. 
The  Greek  priests  who  remained  behind  performed  their 
services  in  the  church  near  the  Roman  market,  which 
was  converted  into  a  mosque  at  the  time  of  the  Turklsb 
oonquoet,  and  haa  now  been  degraded  to  a  military 
bakery ;    while  Innocent  III  assigned  to  tho   Catholic 
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nrchliiithop  tlio  iinciont  jiinsdiction  of  the  Orthodox 
Metropolitan  over  bis  eleroo  suffragans,  and  coniirmod 
to  Iho  Church  of  Athena  it»  posKv»)ionH  ut  Phylo  and 
Marathon — plncus  still  called  by  their  classical  nuiuea. 

*  Tlia  ronon'ul  of  tho  divine  gnux '  (wroto  tlio  cnthu«dAatIe 
Popo  til  B^nirtl) '  i»uft'pi-eth  not  the  ancient  glor>'  of  tho  dty 
of  Atlienn  to  grow  old.  The  citadel  of  moat  famous  Pnllos 
luith  been  tiumbled  to  become  the  »etit  of  the  most  glorious 
Siotber  of  God.  Well  may  we  call  ChU  city  "  Kli-Jath-sepher," 
wldch  u-heti  Othnic)  Imd  Kutxltiod  to  the  mie  of  Caleb,  "lie 
gAve  him  Achmli,  hh  daughter  to  wife."  ' ' 

But  tlie '  Othniel '  of  Alliens,  to  whom  the  Popo  hnd  made 
a  punning  allusion,  uiu*.  like  the  other  Franktith  rulen*  of 
his  time,  a  sore  trial  to  tlie  Holy  Sec.  lie  forlmde  hia 
Hubjectf)  to  give  or  bequeath  tbeir  possci^iona  to  the 
Church,  levied  due^  from  the  clergy,  nnd  showed  no 
desire  to  pay  tithes  or  compel  bint  people  to  pay  them. 
A  'concordat'  between  Church  and  State  wjis  at  last 
drawn  up  in  1210,  at  a  Parliament  convened  by  the  I^itia 
Emperor  Ueur}'  in  the  valley  of  Rarenika,  near  Lamia, 
aud  uttundod  by  Otho  and  all  the  chief  feudal  lords  of 
Gontiuentul  Greece,  liy  this  it  was  agreed  that  the 
clergy  of  both  dominations  should  pay  the  old  Byzantine 
Utnd-ttkx  to  the  temporal  authorities,  but  that,  in  return, 
ull  churches,  inoua(st4.''rie^, and  other  ecc-lu^iiaatitMU  property, 
should  b«  entrusted  to  the  Latin  Patriarch  of  Const^itl- 
uoplo  free  of  all  feudal  sertncea. 

Otbu  wtiK  mure  loyal  to  the  Empire  than  to  tlie 
Papjicy.  When  the  Lombard  nobles  of  Salonika,  on  tlie 
duntb  of  Houifnce.  tried  to  shake  off  the  feudal  tie  which 
bound  that  kinj^dom  to  the  Latin  Emperor,  he  stood  by 
the  hitter,  even  though  his  loyalty  cost  him  the  tem- 
porary loss  of  hi8  ejtpiUil  of  Thebes.  He  wa.s  rewarded 
by  a  visit  which  the  Emperor  Uonr>'  paid  him  at  Athens, 
where  no  Imperial  traveller  hiul  set  foot  since  Basil  'the 
Bulgar-slayer,"  two  centuries  earlier,  bad  offered  up  prayer 
aud  tlianksgivings  in  the  greateitt  of  all  cathedrals,  lake 
Basil,  Uenry  also  prayed  '  in  the  Minster  of  Athens,  wlucb 
mtin  cilII  Our  Lady,'  and  received  from  his  host  '  every 
boaour  in  his  power.'t    Only  once  again  did  an  emperor 

*  ■Innowntli  11!  EpIaColw.'  xi.  lll-li:!,  2;<K.  i40.  Ut.  SM. 
\ t  Ilwiri  d«  V&leaclesBee  (eJ.  Vmnlia  eati*},  cb.  xxxv. 
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of  Constantinople  bovr  down  in  tlie  Parthenon ;  and 
then  it  wus  not  as  a  conqueror  but  on  a  fugiti%'0  that 
he  came. 

The '  Great  Lord '  was  not  fired  with  the  ronumoo  of 
reining  over  the  city  of  Perikles  and  Plato.  When  old 
age  crept  on,  he  felt,  like  many  another  baron  of  the 
conquest,  that  he  would  like  to  Hpend  the  evening  of  fai« 
days  in  hia  native  land ;  and  in  1225  he  departed  for 
Burgundy  with  his  wife  and  sons,  leaving  hia  nephew, 
Guy,  to  succeed  him  in  Greece.  Under  the  wise  rulo  of 
his  successor,  the  Athenian  state  prospered  exceedingly. 
Thebe«,  where  Guy  and  his  connexions,  the  great  family 
of  8t  Omer,  resided,  had  recovered  much  oE  its  famo  iia 
the  seat  of  the  silk  manufactory.  Jews  and  Genoese 
both  possessed  colonies  there;  and  the  shrewd  Ligtirian 
traders  negotiated  a  commercial  treaty  with  the  new 
ruler  which  allowed  them  to  have  their  own  consul,  their 
own  court  of  justice,  and  their  own  buildings  both  there 
and  at  Athens. 

The  Greeks  too  profited  by  the  enlightened  policy  of 
tJieir  sovereign.  One  Greek  monk  at  this  time  made  the 
rr>nd  to  the  monastery  of  St  John  the  Hunter  on  the 
slopes  of  Hymettos,  to  which  the  still  standing  column 
on  the  way  to  Marathon  alludes ;  another  built  one  of 
the  two  churches  at  the  quaint  little  monastery  of  Our 
L«dy  of  the  Glen,  not  far  from  the  fort  of  Phyle.  For 
thirty  years  Athens  enjoyed  profound  peace,  till  a  fratri- 
cidal war  between  William  de  Villehardouin,  the  ambi- 
tious Pi-ince  of  Achain,  and  the  great  barons  of  Eubavi 
involved  Guy  in  their  quarrel.  The  prince  summoned 
Gtiy,  bid  vassal  for  Afgos  and  Xauplia,  to  assist  him 
against  his  foes;  Guy,  though  bound  not  only  by  this 
feudal  tie  but  by  his  marriage  to  one  of  William's  nieces, 
refused  his  aid,  and  did  all  he  could  to  help  the  enemies 
of  the  prince.  The  latter  replied  by  invading  tho 
dominions  of  his  nephew.  Forcing  the  Kak^  8k^1a, 
that  narrow  and  ill-famed  road  which  leads  along  the 
rocky  coast  of  the  Sarontc  Gulf  towards  Mogara,  he  met 
Guy's  army  at  the  pass  of  Mount  Karydi,  'the  walnut 
mountuin,'  on  the  way  to  Thebes.  There  Prankish  Atbeua 
and  Frnnkish  Sparta  first  met  face  to  face ;  the  Sire  of 
Athens  was  routed  and  fled  to  Thebes,  where  ho  obtoinod 
pence  by  n  promise  to  appear  before  the  High  Court  of 
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AchaJu  anj  perform  any  puimlty  which  it  might  ioflict 
upon  him  for  buving  boi-nu  arms  agmmit  the  Prince- 

The  High  Court  metut  Xikli  near  Tegea ;  and  the  Siro 
of  Athene,  escorted  hy  all  hia  chivalry,  mode  a  bmvu 
show  before  the  assembled  barons.  Thoy  wore  so  much 
impressed  by  the  spuctuclo  that  thoy  declared  thoy  could 
not  judge  HO  ^roat  a  man.  und  referred  the  deciuion  to 
St.  Iiouis  of  Franco,  tlie  natural  protector  of  tho  French 
nobles  of  Greeoo.  Tho  fbivalrous  monarch  propounded 
the  quoh'tiou  to  the  jxir/cf/utif  at  Paris,  which  decided  that 
Guy  woH  tcchuict\Ily  guilty,  but  that  the  trouble  and  cost 
of  his  lotig  journey  to  Fi-nnce  was  ample  punishment  for 
his  oiVeiire.  Loui^t  IX,  anxious  Co  show  bim  some  mark 
of  royal  favour,  conferred  upon  him,  at  his  special 
rcquettt,  tho  title  of  Dulce  of  Athens,  for  which,  ho  tntd 
thoking,  there  was nn  ancient  iireeodcni.  Theducnl  Htylo 
iiorno  by  Guy  and  bU  fluccussor^  bas  bocomo  fumouti 
iu  literature  aa  well  an  in  history.  Dante,  Boccaccio, 
Chaucer,  and  Shakespeare  bestowod  it  upon  Theseus,  and 
the  Catalan  chronicler,  Muntnner.  upon  McucUos. 

Heauwhilo  the  wheel  of  fortune  had  avsnged  the 
Duko  of  Atlienit.  Hio  victorious  enemy,  involved  in  a 
(|uarrel  between  the  rival  Givok  states  of  Nice  and 
Kpiros,  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Greek  Emperor : 
and  the  tlower  of  the  Achaian  chivalry  was  either  dead 
or  iauguishiug  in  the  dunge«>ii8  of  I.4unp)<4tko.s.  In 
thatM)  eircunwtonccs  the  survivors  offered  to  Guy  the 
regency  of  Achaia^a  post  wliich  bo  triumphantly  ac- 
cepted. Hut  lie  had  not  been  long  in  Grocce  when  an- 
otb«r  blow  descended  uxran  the  Franks.  The  Latin 
Empire  of  Constantinople  fell ;  and  the  Kmperor  Bald- 
win II,  u  landlas.-*  exile,  wn.t  glad  to  accept  tho  hospitality 
of  the  Theban  Kadmeia  and  the  Castle  of  Athens.  Thus. 
uu  tliat  venerable  rock,  was  played  the  lost  pitiful  scene 
in  tlio  brief  Imperial  drama  of  the  Latin  Orient.* 

Fired  by  the  reconquest  of  Constantinople,  Michael 
Till  now  meditated  the  recovery  of  the  I'oloponnefie, 
iiud  demanded  the  cession  of  the  three  strongest  castles 
In  the  peainsuhi  ns  the  price  of  his  prisoner's  freedom. 
It  was  Guy's  duty,  as  regent  of  Acliaia,  to  convene  the 
High  Court  of  the  Principality  to  consider  this  momentous 

*  SUMdOt  ojNKt  Uopf,  '  Cbroi>iiia«s  grrico-nNDUffit,'  p.  130. 
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queBtJon.  The  parliament,  almost  exclusively  compoi 
of  ladies — for  all  thoinenof  mark  had  been  slain  or  wore  in 
prigon— decided,  against  Guy's  better  jadgment,  in  favour 
of  accepting  the  Emperor's  terms  ;  and  Guj-,  whoso  po«i- 
tioii  was  one  of  prcat  delicacy,  finally  yieldinl.  Not  long 
afterwards,  the  first  Duko  of  Athens  died,  conscioun  of 
having  heaped  coals  of  fire  upon  tJie  head  of  his  enomy, 
and  proud  of  leaving  to  his  elder  son.  John,  u  state  moro 
pro8p4trous  than  any  other  in  Greece, 

Thu  second  Duke,  less  fortunate  than  his  father,  was 
involved  iu  tho  wars  sgainst  the  Greek  Emperor,  which 
tH'cnpttHi  so  much  of  that  period.     The  restless  scion  of 
tlu)  houi^u  of  Angclos,  who  had  carved  out  for  himi^elf  a 
principality  in  the  ancient  realm  of  Achillv«  in  Phthiotia. 
and  reigned  over  Wullachs  and  Greeks  at  Nnopatrafi,  or 
Ln  Patrc,  beneath  tho  rocky  watts  of  Mount  (EtA,  Hod  as 
n  Huppliant  to  tho  Theban  Court  and  ofFcrod  tho  duke 
tho  hand   of  his  daughter  Holcuo  if  he  would  only  nttaisi 
him  against  tho  Palaiologoi.     Tho  dtiko,  gouty  and  an 
invalid,  deolinod  matrimony,  but  prumiscd  hii*  aid.     At 
the  head  of  a  picked  l>ody  of  Athenian  knightit  he  easily 
routed  the  vastly  superior  numbers  of  tho  Imperial  army, 
which  he  contemptuously  summed  up  in  a  phra8e,  bor- 
i-owed  from  liei-odutos,  as  '  many  people,  but  few  men.' 
Ah    bi»  reward  hu  obtained    for    his  younger  brother 
'William  the  fair  Uolone  us  a  bride ;  and   her  dowry, 
which  included  tlie  important  town  of  Lamia,  extended 
tbe  infiuencR  of  the  Athenian  duchy  as  far  north  as 
^essaly.     But  John  of  Athens  wim  destined  to  experi- 
ence, like  William  of  Aohalu,  tho  most  varied  changes  of 
fortune.    M''ounded  in  a  fight  witli  the  Greeks  and  their 
Catalan  allien  outitide  tl)o  wall^  of   Megroponte,  he  fell 
from  his  horse  and  wn8  cnrriod  otT  a  prisoner  to  Con- 
stantinople.   Micliael  VIII  did  not,  however,  treat  the 
Duku  of  Athens  hh  he  had  treated  the  Prince  of  Achnia. 
He   made  no  demand   for  Athenian   territorj-.  but  ^con- 
tonled  bimself  with  a  ransom  of  some  13,500/,     Policy, 
rather  than  generosity,  was  the  cause  of  this  apparent 
inconsisU'ncy.     Fears  of  an  attack  by  Charles  of  Anjou, 
alarm  nt  tlio  reistlesH  ambition  of  Uin  prisoner's  kinsman, 
tbe  Duko  of  Neopatras,  and   su.spicion  of  the  orthodox 
clerical  party  in  bis  own  capital,  which  regarded  him  as 
a  schismatic  because  of  hia  overtures  to  Itomo,  convinced 
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him  that  tho  policy  of  1262  would  not  suit  the  altered 
conditions  of  1279.  Ho  oven  offei-ed  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  his  prisonor,  but  the  latter  refused  tho 
Imperial  alliance.  A  year  later  John  died,  and  William 
hia  brother  rejgned  in  his  stead. 

During  the  seven  years  of  his  reign  William  de  la 
Roche  was  the  leading  Qgiii'o  in  PranJcisIi  Greece. 
Acknowledging  the  stizeraiiity  of  the  Angevin  kinga  of 
Xaples,  who  had  become  overlords  of  Achaia  by  tho 
treaty  of  Viterbo,  he  was  api>ointed  their  vicei-oy  in  that 
principality,  and  in  that  capacity  built  the  aistle  of 
Dematra,  tho  site  of  which  may  be  jierhaps  fomid  at 
Kaatri,  between  Tripolitsa  and  Sparta,  Possessed  of 
ample  means,  he  si>ent  his  money  liberally  for  the  defence 
of  Prankish  Oreece,  alike  in  the  FeloponncRe  and  in 
Euboea;  and  great  was  the  grief  of  all  men  wh«n  hi« 
valiant  career  was  cut  short.  Now,  for  the  fli-st  time  sinc« 
tho  conquest,  Athens  was  governed  by  a  Greek,  for  Guy's 
mother,  Holene  Angela  of  XeopatiTis,  who  has  given  her 
title  to  K.  Khangav^'  drama, 'The  Duchess  of  Athens,' 
acted  as  regent  for  her  infniit  son,  Guy,  until  a  second 
marriage  with  her  late  husband's  hrother-in-law,  Hugh 
de  Briennr,  provided  him  with  a  more  powerful  guardian. 
ITio  family  of  Brienne  was  one  of  the  most  famous  of 
that  day.  First  heard  of  in  Champagne  during  the  reign 
of  Hugh  Capet,  it  had,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  won  an 
Imperial  diadem  at  ConstAntinople,  a  royal  crown  at 
•lerusiilem,  and  n  count's  coronet  at  Lecce  and  at  Jaffa; 
ere  long  it  was  destined  to  provide  the  la.it  French  Duko 
of  Athens. 

The  nurgimdian  duchy  of  Athens  had  now  reached 
ita  zenith ;  and  the  cei-emony  of  Guy  H's  coming  of  age, 
which  has  been  described  for  ns  in  tho  picturesque 
Catalan  chronicle  of  Muntaner.  affords  a  .striking  proof 
of  tho  Hpkindour  of  tho  ducal  Court  at  Thebes.  The 
young  duko  had  invited  all  the  great  men  of  his  duchy  ; 
ho  had  let  it  bo  known,  too,  throughout  the  Greek  Empire 
and  tho  Dc^potat  of  Epiro»  and  his  mother's  home  of 
ThMsaly,  thnt  whoi<ocvcr  came  should  receive  gifts  and 
AtTOUK  iroui  his  hund»,  '  for  he  was  one  of  tho  noblest 
men  in  all  Romania  who  was  not  a  king,  and  eke  one  of 
thy  riclmst.'  When  till  tlic  gUL^sts  had  aitscmbled,  Arch- 
biuhop  Nicliohw  of  Thebes  celebrated  mass  in  the  Theban 
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mmntor;  and  then  nil  oyei*  wcru  lixod  upon  ilio  Diiko, 
to  see  whom  he  would  n»\c.  to  confer  upon  him  Iho  oi-dor 
of  knighthood—'  a  duty  which  the  King  o£  Fnmco,  or  the 
Emperor  himself,  would  liave  thought  it  a  plcjuuro  and 
an  honour  to  perfonn."  "What  wasi  the  surpriito  of  the 
brilliant  throng  when  Guy,  instead  o£  calling  upon  «ueh 
great  nobles  as  Thomas  of  Salona  or  Otho  of  St  Onier, 
co-ownor  with  himnelf  of  Thebes,  called  to  hin  aide  a 
young  Eubtean  knight,  Boniface  of  Verona,  lord  of  but 
a  single  castle,  which  he  had  sold  the  better  to  equip 
himself  and  his  retinue.  Yet  no  one  mnde  a  braver  show 
at  the  Theban  Court ;  he  always  wore  the  richest  olotliog, 
mid  on  the  day  of  the  ceremony  none  was  more  ologuntly 
dresfted  than  he,  though  every  one  had  attired  hitneelf 
and  his  jongleurs  in  the  fairest  apparel.  This  was  tho 
man  whom  the  young  duke  bade  dub  him  a  knight',  and 
upon  whom,  as  a  reward  for  this  st^rvice,  ho  bestowed  thu 
hand  of  a  fair  damsel  of  Eubo^a,  Agnes  de  Cicoii,  Lady  of 
the  classic  island  of  MgintL  and  of  the  great  EuboaoD 
cjtstle  of  Karystos  or  Castel  Rosso,  still  a  picturesqae 
ruin.  The  duke  gave  him  also  thirteen  castles  on  the 
mainland  and  the  famous  island  of  Salamis — sufficient  to 
bring  him  in  a  revenue  of  50,000  sola. 

Prosperous  indeed  must  have  been  the  state  whose 
ruler  could  afford  such  splendid  generosity.  Worthy 
too  of  such  a  soveroigu  was  the  castle  in  which  he  dwelt 
^the  work  of  the  great  Theban  baron,  Xichohis  n  de  St 
Omer,  who  had  built  it  out  of  the  vast  wealth  of  his  %vife, 
Uario  of  Antioch.  The  castle  of  St  Oraer,  which  was 
described  as  ■  the  finest  baronial  mansion  in  all  Romania,'  * 
contained  sufficient  rooms  for  an  emperor  and  his  court ; 
and  ita  waUs  were  decorated  with  froscouo  illustrating 
ttie  conquest  of  the  Holy  Land  by  the  FrankB,  in  which 
the  ancestors  of  its  founder  had  borne  a  promineut  part. 
Alas !  one  stumpy  tower,  stilt  bearing  the  name  of  San- 
tameri.  is  iiU  that  now  remains  of  thin  uohlc  residence  of 
the  Athenian  dukes  and  the  Theban  barons. 

French  influence  now  upread  from  Thebes  over  the 
great  plain  of  Thossaly  to  tho  slopes  of  Olympos.  The 
Duke  of  Xeopatras  died,  loaWng  his  iiophow  of  Athena 
guardian  of  his  infant  son  and  regent  of  his  dominions, 
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■hreateucd  nliko  by  tlic  GrtKik  Empi>ror.  Audrom'koa  II, 
hnd  by  Ibo  ublu  oud  iimbitiouH  Luily  of  Lpiros.  At 
Lnmio,  tbo  fortntM  which  hod  been  part  of  his  mother'a 
dowry,  Guy  rocoived  the  homuge  of  tho  Tlieasaliftn 
barotiugo,  iind  itppuinted  an  hin  viceroy  Antoine  la 
Flameuc,  a  Fluining  who  had  become  lord  of  the  Bfentian 
ilea  (whoro  u.  Gruck  iuecription  on  the  church  of 
eot^c  tttiil  conun«moriitc>s  him  aa  its  '  moat  pious ' 
Wilder),  aiid  who  in  dOKtrihod  as  '  the  wisest  man  in  nil 
tliu  ducliy.'  TIiu  Grouk  uobles  of  Thcssuly  learnt  thu 
ranch  language ;  coins  with  Latin  iuscriptioos  wero 
ued  iu  tliB  tiaino  of  Guy'H  young  ward  from  the  mint 
ot  NeopatrHM;*  and  the  ooitdition  uf  Thussoly  wba  accu- 
tately  depicted  in  tliat  curious  story  tho  '  Komnnce  of 
Achilles,'  in  which  the  Greek  horo  murric^  a  IVench 
Aumsel  and  the  ititroctuctJun  of  French  cu»tomti  is 
llogoricnlly  represented  by  cutting  tho  cliild's  hair  in 
Frruikish  fashion,  t 

Wherever  thoro  was  knightly  work  to  b«  done,  the 
gallant  Oukit  uf  Athens  wus  forcmust;  nunu  was  more 
impetuous  thou  ho  tit  the  great  tournament  held  on  tho 
Istimitis  of  Corinth  in  1305,  at  which  the  wliole  cliivolry 
of  Fmnkish  (ireoce  was  present.  He  needs  must  challenge 
Waster  Houchart,  one  of  the  liesit  jousters  of  tho  West,  to 
single  cwnibut  with  (he  lance  ;  and  tlieir  horses  met  with 
Buch  force  that  the  ducal  charger  fell  and  rolled  ita  rider 
ill  the  dust.  HU  Thelian  castle  rang  with  the  songs  of 
minstrels;  fi>stival  after  fnatJval  followed  at  his  Court; 
and  this  prosperity  was  not  merely  on  the  surface.  Now 
^r  the  ^rst  time  we  find  Attica,  supplying  EuboBa  with 
com,  while  the  gift  of  silken  garments  to  Pope  Boni- 
face Vlll  in  a  proof  of  the  continued  manufacture  of  silk 
ftt  Thebes.  Hut  the  duke*s  health  was  undermined  by 
an  incurable  malady;  he  had  no  heirs  of  his  body;  and, 
when  he  died  in  IdOS,  there  was  already  looming  on  tho 
frontiers  of  Greece  that  Grand  Company  of  Catalan 
soldiers  of  fortune  whom  the  weakne«s  of  the  Emperor, 
Audronikns  II,  had  iu\*ited  from  the  stricken  fields  of 
Hirily  to  be  the  terror  and  tho  scourge  of  the  Levant. 
The  lust  duke  of  the  house  of  la  Koche  was  laid  to  re^t 

"  Sehlunbeiscr,  *  NamlKdmllque  de  l'Or[<Dt  UUn.'  p.  US, 
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In  the  noblo  Byzantine  abbey  of  Dnphni  or  Dalfinet  {U^ 
the  FVanlu  culled  it),  on  the  Sacred  Way  between  Atheni  m 
and  Eleutfis,  which  Otho  had  bestowed  upon  the  CUtcr-fl 
ciana  a  century  bvfore.  Even  to-day  there  may  be  Mca  I 
in  the  courtyiird  a  Harcophagus,  n-ith  a  crosa,  two  snaltWi  1 
and  two  lilies  curved  upon  it,  which  the  French  scholar 
Buchon  ('La  Grcce  contincntulo')  believed  to  have  booD 
the  tomb  of  '  the  good  duke.'  Guy  II. 

The  succe<^ion  to  tlie  '  dolect«bio  duchy  '  of  Athcnn — 
for  BUflh,  indeed,  it  was  tn  the  early  years  of  tlie  foar- 
teenth  century — was  not  seriously  disputed.  There  were 
only  two  clHiniantH,  both  first  eousim*  of  the  Inte  duke 
— Kschive,  I^dy  of  Bcyi-out,  and  Walter  do  Bricnue, 
Count  of  Ijecce.  a  tnie  scion  of  that  adventurous  family, 
who  had  been  a  '  knight  of  death '  in  the  Angevin  cauM 
in  Sicily,  and  had  fought  like  the  lion  on  his  banner  at 
the  fatal  battle  of  Gagliano.  The  ri%'at  claiina  having 
been  referred  to  the  High  Court  of  Achata,  of  which  the 
Duke  of  Athens  was,  in  Angevin  times,  a  i>eer,  the 
barons  decided,  as  was  natural,  in  favour  of  the  gallanl 
und  powerful  Count  of  Lecce,  more  fitted  than  a  lonely  : 
widow  to  govern  a  military  etate.  Unfortunately,  Duk*  ■ 
Walter  of  Athens  was  ua  rash  as  he  was  brave ;  prison  ^ 
und  defeat  in  Sicily  bud  not  taught  him  to  respect  the 
infantry  of  Cutaluiiu.  Speaking  their  hinguuge  and 
knowing  their  ways,  ho  thought  that  he  might  use  thoni 
for  hix  own  ends  and  then  dismiss  them  when  they  had 
served  Ins  purpoi<e. 

In  the  spring  of  1^09  the  Catalan  Grand  Company, 
threatened  by  starvation  in  Macedonia,  marched  through 
the  vale  of  Tompe  into  the  granary  of  Greece,  whence,  a 
year  later,  they  dc<M-eudud  upon  LiLmijt.  The  Duke  of 
Neopatras  hud  now  coino  of  ago,  and  liad  not  only 
emancipated  himself  from  Athenian  tutelage,  but  hat) 
formed  a  triple  alliance  with  the  Greek  Emperor  and 
the  Greek  Despot  of  Epiros  in  order  to  prevent  the 
ultimate  annoxution  of  his  country  by  his  French  neigh- 
bours. In  these  circumstances  the  new  Duke  of  Athensi 
bethought  himself  of  employing  the  wandering  CatiUnns 
ngaiudt  the  allies.  Thanks  to  the  good  ofllceit  of  Hoger 
DeeUiur,  a  knight  of  Roussillon  who  was  in  hi.4  employ, 
be  engaged  them  at  the  same  high  rate  of  payment 
which    they  had    received    from  Audroiiiko^  II.      The    , 
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Cutnluna  at  once  showed  that  they  woro  woll  worth  the 
money,  for  by  the  end  of  a  six  oionthM'  eanipaign  they 
had  captured  more  than  thirty  ca«tlcii  for  thoir  employer. 
Thereupon  his  three  lulversarios  bostODod  to  muke  peace 
witli  him  on  his  own  terms- 
Walter  now  ru«ihly  resolved  to  rid  himself  of  the 
expensive  mercenaries  for  whom  ho  had  no  further  use. 
He  first  selected  &0O  men  from  their  ranks,  f^ve  them 
their  pay  and  landu  on  which  to  )M;ttlc,and  then  ahruptly 
bade  tJie  others  begoiio,  iillhough  at  the  time  he  t^tJU 
owed  them  four  months*  wuKes.  They  naturally  ducliuod 
to  ohey  this  funimary  order,  and  prepftreil  to  conquer  or 
die;  for  i-etrt-at  w«»  impossihli^,  and  tliero  was  no  other 
land  where  they  vould  sevk  thoir  fortune.  Walter,  too, 
assembliMl  all  available  troops  ngain-st  Die  common 
enemicM  of  Frftnkii>h  Oreece — for  im  sach  the  savage 
CatAlans  wore  regarded.  Never  had  a  I^itiit  artny 
XDiide  finch  a  brave  show  as  that  which  waa  drawn  up 
ider  his  command  in  the  spring  of  1311  on  the  great 
Boeotian  plain,  almost  on  the  self-same  spot  wliere, 
more  than  sixteen  couturica  before.  Philip  of  Macedon 
had  won  that  'dishonest  victory'  which  destroyed  the 
freedom  of  classic  Qrocco,  and  wiicro,  in  the  time  of  Sulla, 
her  Roman  masters  had  thrice  met  the  Pontic  troops  of 
Mithridates.  All  the  great  feudatorie-s  of  Greece  rallied 
to  bis  call.  There  came  Alberto  i'alluvicini,  Mjirquess  of 
Boadooitza,  who  kept  the  imios  of  Thermopylae ;  Thomas 
de  Stromoncourt  of  Kalona.  who  ruled  over  the  slopes 
of  Famassos,  and  whose  uoblo  castle  »till  preserves  the 
memory  of  its  me<Iioval  lords ;  Boniface  of  Verona,  the 
favourite  of  the  late  Duke  of  Athens  ;  George  Gbisi,  one 
of  the  three  great  baronii  of  Eubfea;  and  Jean  de  Maisy, 
lotber  powerful  magnate  of  that  famous  island.  From 
ehaiu,  and  from  the  scattered  duchy  of  the  Archi])«lago, 
contingents  arrived  to  do  battle  against  the  desperate 
inoroenaries  of  CataUma,  Already  Walter  dreamed  of 
not  merely  routing  the  company,  but  of  planting  bis  lion 
banner  on  the  ramparts  of  Bymntium. 

But  the  Catalans  were  bettor  strategists  than  the  Im* 
petuous  Duke  of  Athens.  They  knew  that  the  strength 
of  the  Franks  lay  in  the  rush  of  their  splendid  cavalry, 
and  tbay  laid  their  plans  accordingly.  The  marshy  soil 
of  the  Copaic  basin  afforded  them  an  excellent  defence 
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agaiofit  a  charge  of  horsemen ;  and  thoy  carefally  pro- 
pared  the  ground  by  ploughing  tt  up,  digging  a  trench 
round  it,  and  then  irrigating  the  whole  area  by  meaiu 
of  canabt  from  the  river  Kephmos.  By  tlie  middle  of 
March,  when  the  two  nmiies  met  face  t«face,  a  treacher- 
ous covering  of  green  grawi  concealed  the  quaking  bog 
from  the  gaze  of  the  Frankiah  leaders. 

Ar  if  he  had  some  presentiment  of  his  coming  deatli, 
Walter  niade  his  will — a  (rurious  document  still  preserved  ' 
— and  then,  on  March  1!),  took  up  his  stand  on  the  hill 
called  the  Thourion,  siiH  surmounted  by  a  medieval 
towLT,  to  survey  the  fiold.  Before  tho  tmttlu  iK'tjim.  the 
500  favoured  CatuluiiH  whom  ho  lutd  retained  c^iiuu  to 
him  and  told  him  that  tlioy  would  ratlior  die  than  tight 
ugainnt  their  old  comrado8.  Tho  duke  bade  them  do  as 
they  pleji.scd ;  and  their  defection  added  a  welcome  and 
experienced  contingent  to  the  enemy's  forces.  Wbeil 
they  had  gone,  tJio  duke,  impatient  for  the  fray,  plaoed 
himself  at  tho  head  of  200  French  knights  with  golden 
spurs  and  charged  with  a  shout  ncro.ts  the  plain.  Hut,  wh41l 
they  reached  the  fatal  spot  where  the  grnsA  was  greenesti 
their  horses,  heavily  weighted  with  their  coata  of  miUl, 
plunged  all  unsuspecting  into  the  treacherous  inoraM. 
Some  rolled  over  with  their  armoured  riders  in  the  mire; 
others,  stuck  fast  in  the  stiff  bog,  stood  stiU,  in  the 
picturesque  phrase  of  the  Byzantine  hiatorian,  *  lilto 
equestrian  statues,*  poworloss  to  move.  The  shouts  of 
'Aragon!  Aragon!'  from  the  Cat^Uans  increased  the 
panic  of  the  hontcs  ;  showers  of  arrows  hailod  upon  the 
helpless  Franks;  and  the  Turkish  auxiliaries  of  the 
Catalans  rushed  forward  and  completed  the  deadly 
work.  So  great  waj*  the  slauf^hter  that  only  four 
Frankish  nobles  are  known  to  have  survived  that  fatal 
day — Bonifaco  of  Verona,  Hogor  Doslaur,  the  eldest  »on 
of  the  Duku  of  Naxos,  and  Jean  du  Maisy  of  Eubcen.t 
At  one  blow  tho  Catulau>;  had  destroyed  the  noble  chivalry 
of  Frankish  Greece ;  and  the  men.  whoso  forefathers 
had  marched  with  Boniface  of  Montforrat  into  Greece  a 
coDtury  earlier,  lay  dead   in  the  f^tal  Boeotian  swamp. 

■  ITArtiok  de  JutelitTlU*.  *  Voyago  pftUosrapUli|U«  dtos  te  <UpMrUmaBl 
de  TAabe,'  pp.  3SS-M0. 

t  UaaUner,  eb.  SH;  TtMOUs,  'Dipl^auiUrlittD,' 1,  111;  Fl«ddU,  'Cgm- 
tMiBorUll,- 1.  lee. 
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Ainoug  tliem  wiia  the  Duke  of  AtlionB,  whoso  head, 
sevorecl  by  a  Catalan  knife,  was  homo,  long  aftei-n-ards, 
on  a  fanentl  galley  to  Brindisi  and  buried  in  the  church 
of  Santa  Croco  in  his  Italian  county  of  Lecce, 

The  Athenian  duchy, '  the  plcusaonce  of  the  I^tlnfi,' 
as  Villani  *  quaintly  calls  it,  now  lay  ut  tho  mercy  of  tho 
Grand  Company ;  for  tho  Greeks  mado  no  rosistonco  to 
their  new  masters,  and  in  fact  looked  upon  tho  annihila- 
tion of  the  Franks  as  a  welcome  relief.  We  would  fain 
believe  tho  story  of  tho  Aragoneso  'Chronicle  of  tho 
Morea,'  that  tho  heroic  widow  of  tho  fallen  duke,  a 
worthy  daughter  of  a  Constjiblo  of  France,  defended  tho 
Akropolis,  where  she  had  token  rofiige  with  her  little 
son  Walter,  till  she  saw  that  there  was  no  ho]>e  of  «uc- 
cour.  But  the  Byzantine  historian,  Nikephoros  (Jrcgorfts, 
expressly  says  that  Athens  fell  without  a  struggle,  tut 
Thebes  liad  ahx'ady  fallen,  vlrgos  and  Nauplia  alono 
held  aloft  the  banner  of  tho  Frnukish  dnkea.  Thus  the 
Catalans  wore  able,  without  opposition,  to  parcel  out 
among  tliomsolvcs  tho  towns  and  castles  of  ttie  duchy ; 
the  widows  of  tho  slain  became  tho  wives  of  the  slayers ; 
each  soldier  received  a  consort  according  to  his  services; 
and  many  u  rough  warrior  thus  found  himself  tho  hus- 
band of  some  noblo  damo  in  whom;  voins  flowed  tho 
bluest  blood  of  Franco,  and  '  whoito  washhand-hiisin,'  in 
tho  phmso  of  Muntaner, '  ho  was  not  worthy  to  bear.' 

^Vftor  nine  years'  wandering  thwe  vagabonds  settled 
down  in  tlio  proniiaed  land,  which  tho  most  extraordinary 
fate  hod  bestowed  upon  them.  But  they  lacked  a  leader 
otmifflcient  Bocial, position  to  preside  over  their  changed 
dMtinies.  Finding  no  such  man  in  their  own  ranks,  they 
offered  tho  potit  to  one  of  their  four  noble  priaouera, 
Bonifaco  of  Verona,  whom  Muntaner,  his  guest  at  Xegro- 
ponte,  has  described  as  •  the  wisest  and  most  courteous 
nobleman  that  was  ever  bom."  Both  of  those  qualities 
made  him  disinclined  to  accept  an  olTer  which  would 
have  pondered  him  an  object  of  suspicion  to  Venice,  his 
neighbour  in  Eubopa,  and  of  loathing  to  the  whole 
Fr^ikisb  world.  On  his  refusal  the  Catalans  turned  to 
Roger  Deslanr,  whom  neither  ties  of  blood  nor  scruples 
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of  conecionco  prevented  from  bocoming  thoir  leader.  Am 
his  reward  ho  recoivcd  the  castlo  of  8ulouu  tui^ethor  with 
tho  widow  of  itM  fatleii  lord. 

Bui  the  victont  of  tlie  KephissCR  soon  recognisod  that 
they  iioedod  iconie  more  powerful  head  titau  a  simplo 
kiii^ht  of  Koussilloii,  if  they  were  to  hold  tho  duchy 
iigiiinst  the  jealous  cuetnieH  whom  iheir  iiiotooric  ttuccew 
h»d  alarmed  and  excited.  Their  ohoioo  naturally  fell 
ui>on  King  Frederick  11  of  Sicily,  the  master  whom  they 
hod  servod  in  that  islnnd  tcm  years  etirlier,  and  who  hiul 
nIrcAdy  nhown  that  ho  was  not  unmlling  to  profit  hy 
their  achievements.  Accordingly,  in  1312,  they  iu%'itod 
him  to  8end  them  one  of  hts  children.  He  gave  them 
n»  their  duke  his  second  sou  Manfred,  in  whoflo  name — 
aa  the  Duke  wus  still  too  young  to  come  himself — he  wuU 
as  governor  of  Athens,  Bernugcr  Estunol,  a  knight  of 
Ampurios.  On  hii^  arrival  Dcslaur  laid  down  his  offieo, 
and  we  hoar  of  him  no  more. 

The  Catiilau  duoliy  of  Athens  was  now  organised  as  a 
state,  which,  though  dci>endent  in  name  on  a  Sicilian 
duke,  rcoUy  enjoyed  a  large  measure  of  independence. 
Tho  duko  nominated  tho  two  chief  oflaciats,  the  vicar- 
general  and  the  marshal,  of  whom  the  former,  appoiut^d 
during  good  pleasure,  was  the  political,  the  latt«r  tba 
military,  governor  of  the  duchy.  Tlio  marshal  was 
always  clioiien  from  the  ranks  of  the  Company ;  and  the 
office  was  for  half  a  centnrj'  hereditary  in  tho  family  of 
Do  Novelles.  Each  city  and  district  had  its  own  local 
govonioi',  called  veguer,  castellano,  or  cajnttin,  whose  term 
of  olTice  was  fixed  at  three  years,  and  who  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  duke,  by  tho  vicar-general,  or  by  tho  local 
representatives  from  among  the  citizens  of  the  community. 
The  principal  towns  and  villages  were  represented  hy 
persona  known  as  witk/iW,  and  possessed  municipal  ofKcials 
and  councils,  which  did  not  botitato  to  present  petitions, 
signed  with  tho  seal  of  8t  George  hy  the  chancellor,  to^ 
the  duke  whenever  they  de-sired  the  redress  of  grievanccx,  | 
On  one  occasion  we  Rod  the  communities  actually  electiag 
the  vicar-general ;  and  the  dukes  frequently  wrote  to  them 
about  affairs  of  state.  One  of  their  principal  subsequmt 
demands  was  that  ofhcial  poata  should  bo  bestowed  upoafl 
reeidonts  in  the  duchy,  not  upon  Sicilians.  " 

The  feudal  system  continued  to  exist,  but  with  far  Iom 
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brilliunco  than  under  tbo  Burguodian  dukes.  The  Catalan 
conquorom  wuro  of  common  orif^n ;  and.  et'cn  after 
wvbuty  yennt  of  rcttidcnce.  the  roll  of  noble  fumilic?*  in 
the  wholo  duchy  contained  only  nonic  Biictocn  names. 
Tbo  Company  particularly  objected  to  the  bestowal  of 
Ktrong  fortrCHSOs,  such  as  Livadia,  upon  privittv  iudividtmls, 
preferring  that  they  should  bu  udiiiinii^tvrud  by  Lho 
government  oflicials.  The  'Customs  of  Barcelona'  now 
supplanted  the  feudal  *  Assizes  of  Romania ' ;  the  Catalun 
idiom  of  Muntaner  took  the  place  of  tho  elegant  French 
which  had  Uteii  spoken  by  the  Frniikish  rulers  of  Greece. 
Even  Co  their  Urc«k  subjects  the  Bpani»h  dukes  wrote  In 
'  the  Catalan  dialect,'  the  employment  of  which,  aa  we  are 
expressly  told,  was  'according  to  the  custom  and  uHage 
of  the  city  of  Athens.*  Alike  by  Catalaus  and  French, 
the  Greeks  were  treated  as  an  inferior  race,  excluded,  aa 
a  general  rule,  frora  all  civic  rights,  forbidden  to  inter- 
marry with  the  conquerors,  and  still  deprived  of  their 
higher  ecclosiustical  functionaries.  But  thciro  were  some 
notable  exceptions  to  these  han>li  disqualifications.  The 
people  of  Livadia,  for  services  rendered  to  the  Company, 
i-nrly  received  the  full  franchise  of  the  Conqui»tadurs ; 
towards  tho  end  of  the  Catalan  dumination  we  tiad 
Grtreks  holding  such  important  postt  a»  those  of  casttllano 
of  Salona,  chancellor  of  Athens,  and  nottirj-  of  Livudia; 
a  count  of  Balona  and  a  nmrslml  married  Greek  ladies; 
nnd  their  wives  were  allowed  to  retain  their  own  faith. 

Under  the  rule  of  Kstanol  the  Catalans  not  only  held 
their  ground  in  Attica  and  Boeotia,  but  increased  the 
terror  of  their  name  among  all  their  neighboum.  In  viiin 
the  Pope  appealed  to  King  James  II  of  Aragon  to  drive 
them  out  of  Attica;  in  vain  be  described  the  late  I>uke 
WiUter  as  a  'true  athlete  of  Christ  and  faithful  boxer  of 
the  Church';  the  king's  ptflitic  reply  was  to  the  otfect 
thot  tbo  Catalans,  if  they  were  cruel,  were  also  Catholics, 
who  would  prove  a  valuable  bulwark  of  Homanism  against 
tho  Bcbismuttc  Greeks  of  Byzantium.'  Tlie  appointment 
of  King  Frederick  Il's  natunil  son,  Don  Alfonso  Fadrique 
(or  Fi-edurlck),  aa  '  Pre^idi^nt  of  the  fortunate  army  of 
Frunka  in  the  Duchy  of  Athens  *  yet  further  strengthened 
the  position  of  the  Company.     The  new  vioorgeueroJ 
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Vfoa  a  man  of  much  onorgy  and  force  of  character ;  and 
duiing  his  thirteen  yearn'  adiuiuiHtratioQ  the  Catalan 
Atate  attained  Ha  zenith.  Pntcticnlly  Independent  of 
Sicilian  influence — for  the  nominal  Duke  Manfred  died  tn 
the  year  of  Fadriquc's  nppointniont,  and  his  yonnger 
brother  William  was  likewise  a  minor — he  acquired  a 
stronger  hold  upon  Attica,  and  at  t  he  same  time  a  pretext 
for  intervention  in  the  aflfaira  of  Eulxea,  hy  his  marriage 
\vith  Mnrulla,  the  heiress  of  Boniface  of  Verona,  *one 
of  the  fairest  Christiaiis  in  the  world,  the  hest  woman 
and  the  wisest  that  ever  was  in  that  land,'  as  MuDtaner. 
who  knew  hor,  onthusnasticully  describes  her.  With  hor 
Fndri(jiio  roc«ivcd  bu(.'k,aft  hor  dowrj',  the  thirteen  castles 
which  Guy  II  of  Athens  had  bestowed  upon  her  father  on 
that  memorable  day  at  Thcbc«. 

The  growing  power  of  the  Catalans  under  this  daring 
leader,  who  had  marched  across  'the  black  bridge*  of 
Negropontu  and  had  occupied  two  of  the  moHt  important 
<;a8tle8  of  the  island,  so  greatly  alarmed  the  Venetians 
that  thvy  persuaded  King  Frederick  II  of  Sicily  to  curb 
the  rc8tle.^9  umbilion  of  Iuh  bastard  son,  le»t  a  Kuropeno 
coalition  should  be  formed  against  the  disturber  of  Greece. 
Above  nil  else,  tlio  Republic  was  anxious  that  a  Catalan 
navy  should  not  bo  formed  at  the  Pirnius;  and  it  was 
therefore  stipulated,  in  1H19,  that  a  i>lank  was  to  he  tnken 
out  of  the  hull  of  each  of  the  Catalan  vessels  then  lying 
in  '  the  sea  of  Athens,'  and  that  the  ships'  tackle  was  to 
bo  taken  up  to '  the  Castle  of  Athens '  and  th^re  deposited." 
Thus  shut  out  from  luival  entcrTprise,  Fadrique  now 
extended  his  dominions  by  land.  The  last  Duke  of 
I^eopatras  had  died  in  1318,  and  the  best  part  of  his 
dtichy  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Catalans  of  Athens, 
who  might  claim  that  they  represented  the  Burgtmdiau 
dukes,  and  woi"0  therefore  entitled  to  some  voieo  in  the 
government  of  a  land  which  Guy  II  had  once  administered. 
At  Xeoputras,  the  seat  of  the  extinct  Gre«k  dj-nunty  of 
the  Angeloi,  Fmlrique  made  his  second  capital,  styling 
himself  '  Vicar-Ocneral  of  the  duchies  of  Athens  and 
Neopatras."  Tlionceforth  the  Sicilian  dukes  of  Athens 
assumed  the  double  title  which  figures  on  their  coins  and 
in  their  documents ;  and,  long  after  the  Catalan  duchies 
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had  passed  away,  the  Ringo  of  Aragon  continued  to  bear 
it..  Thin  conquest  made  the  Company  master  of  practically 
nil  continental  Greece ;  even  the  Venetian  Marquess  of 
Boudouitzu  paid  an  annual  tribut*  of  four  horses  to  the 
Catalan  \*icar- general,'  Still,  however,  the  faithful  family 
of  FodchcroUes  held  the  two  great  fortresses  of  Argos 
and  Nftuplia  for  the  exiled  house  of  Brienne. 

Yoimg  Walter  had  now  grown  up  to  man's  estate, 
and  it  ecomod  to  him  that  the  time  had  come  to  striko 
a  blow  for  the  recovery  of  his  Athenian  heritage.  Tho 
Aiigovins  of  Xapios  supported  him  in  their  own  interest 
an  well  (US  hi*:  Pop«  John  XXII  bade  tlie  Archbidhopa 
of  Patnw  and  Corintli  prouch  u  crusttdo  against  tho 
'  Rchismatlcs,  8or.s  of  perdition,  and  pupil«  of  iniquity ' 
who  had  seiiteil  his  patrimony ;  but  the  subtio  Vcnctianu, 
who  could  hn%'(;  contributed  more  thuu  vVugevin  aid  or 
papal  thunder  to  the  success  of  liiti  expedition,  had  just 
renewed  thoir  truce  mth  tho  Cntaluns.  From  that 
moment  his  nttcmpt  was  bound  to  fail. 

VTaltor  was.  like  his  father,  a  rash  general,  while  hi» 
opponents  had  not  forgotten  the  art  of  strategy,  to 
which  thoy  owed  tlielr  success.  At  first  tho  brilliant 
iund  of  French  kiii^Iit«  ikud  Tuscan  nion-ut'iiiins  which 
crossed  over  with  liim  to  £piros  in  1331  c»rried  nil  boforo 
it.  But,  when  ho  urrivcd  in  tho  Catulan  duchy,  ho  found 
that  tho  enemy  vrtxn  much  too  cautious  to  give  his  fine 
cavalry  u  chance  of  displaying  its  prowess  on  the  plains 
of  Bteotia.  While  the  Catalans  remained  behind  the  wnlU 
of  their  fortretu)C8,  the  invadortt  wixxted  their  onergioM  ou 
the  open  country,  Ero  long  Walter's  small  ittock  of 
money  ran  out,  and  hi^  chances  diminished  with  it.  Tho 
^  (jrcoks  rendered  him  no  OMsistauce.     Ic  is  ti'ue  tiiot  a 

■  oorre«pondent    of    tho    historian    Nikeplitlros    Gregory 

■  wrote  that  they  wore '«uiTenng  under  extrt^me  slavery,' 
B  and  had  'exchanged  their  ancient  liappiness  for  boorish 
Kn^'H*;  but  either  their  sufferings  were  in<<ufficient  to 

make  tliem  desire  a  change  of  masters,  or  their  boorish- 
ntxa  was  such  that  It  made  tlicni  indiiferenl  to  the 
nd\-aDiagcs  of  French  culture.  1-^rly  in  tho  following 
year  Walter  took  ship  for  Italy,  never  to  return.  Sum- 
moned by  the  Florentines  to  command  their  forces,  ha 
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hooame  tyrant  of  their  city,  whence  he  was  oxpclled 
niiiidHt  iiuivL-rsul  rojoitings  eluvcn  years  later.  Ilia  name 
and  nrma  may  etUl  be  tioon  lu  the  Bargello  of  Eloronoe. 
Thirteen  years  afterwanls  he  fell  fighting.  a«  Constable 
of  France,  against  the  English  at  the  batde  of  Poitiem. 
His  Bi.4ter  iHubelte,  wife  of  Walter  d'Enghieo,  succeeded 
to  hiA  estates  and  hts  protcnnious ;  some  of  her  deiwend> 
anta  continued  to  bear,  till  VHii,  the  empty  title  of  Duke 
of  Athens,  while  the  la«t  fragments  of  th«  French  duchy 
— the  castles  of  Nauplia  and  Argon — remained  in  tlie 
pomesaion  of  others  of  her  line  till,  in  138&,  they  were 
purcboeed  by  Venice. 

One  irreparable  losa  was  inflicted  upon  Greece  by  thi« 
expedition.  In  order  to  prevent  the  castle  of  St  Omer  at 
Thebes  from  Falling  into  his  huudi»,  the  Catalans  destroyed 
that  noble  monument  of  Fraukish  rule.  Loudly  does  Uie 
*  Chronicle  of  ibu  Morca '  lament  over  the  loss  of  a  building 
more  clnflely  a8»ociated  tlian  any  other  with  the  past 
glories  of  the  Do  la  Roche.  At  the  time  of  it«  destruc- 
tion it  belonged  to  Bjirtolomnieo  Ohifd,  Great  Constable 
of  Aoliain,  one  of  tho  tbrc<e  great  barons  of  Euba.\a,  bom- 
in-Uw  of  Fadriquo.  and  a  man  of  literary  and  historic 
tastes,  for  tho  French  version  of  the  Chronicle. '  Lo  Livre 
de  la  Conquest©.'  was  originally  found  in  his  Theban 
castle.*  Had  Padrique  still  been  head  of  the  Company 
at  the  time,  he  would  probably  have  saved  Ills  kinsman'a 
homo ;  but  for  some  unexplained  reason  ho  was  no  longer 
Tlcar^onorol,  though  he  was  still  in  Greece.  Po««ibIy, 
aa  ho  paid  n  visit  to  Sicily  about  this  time,  he  may  have 
been  accused  at  the  Sicilian  Court  of  aiming  at  independ- 
ent sovereignty  tu  the  duchies — an  accusation  to  which 
hint  too  successful  career  may  have  lent  some  colour. 
Though  ho  never  resumed  tho  lomlership  of  the  Catalans 
lie  paired  tho  rest  of  his  life  in  Greece,  where  one  of  hit 
sons  waa  Count  of  Salona.  and  another  became,  later  on, 
vicar-general  of  the  duchica. 

Soon  after  Walter's  futile  expedition  the  Papacy  made 
its  peace  with  the  '  sons  of  p^^ition,'  who  came  to  bo 
regarded  as  a  possible  defence  against  the  growing  Turkish 
peril.    Unfortunately,  when  the  Catalans  became  rusi>cct- 

•  n  X^viN^r  T*B  Mffim,  U.  80M-«0ei;    'Lt  Urn  d«  )*  CoaviMM 
pp.  I,  t74. 
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able  memlw!™  of  Cl)ni<tcndom.  they  opaxoil  to  bo  formid- 
able. Occasionally  the  olil  Adntii  broko  out,  as  when 
the  Count  of  Salona  plied  tbo  tmde  of  a  pirato  with 
the  aid  of  the  '  unspi^aJcftblo'  Turk.  But  thcJi-  Tbfcssalian 
conquests  were  slipping  away  from  the  luxiiriniu)  and 
drunken  progeny  of  the  hardy  warriors  who  Iiad  Rmitten 
the  Franks  in  the  marahea  of  the  Kophi^don.  Meanwhile, 
in  distant  Sicily,  the  shadowj'  DiikoM  of  Atbeii.'*  and  Xeo- 
patras  came  and  went  without  ever  xeeing  their  Greek 
duchies.  Duke  William  died  in  ililiS ;  and  hia  succesisors, 
John  and  Frederick  of  Randazzo,  the  picturesque  toM-n 
on  the  slopes  of  Etna,  both  succumbed  to  the  plapue  a 
few  years  later — more  names  in  the  history  of  Athens. 
But  in  1355  the  new  Duke  of  Athena  became  also  Kiuf;  of 
Sicily,  under  the  title  of  Frederick  IIT;  and  thus  the  two 
duchies,  which  had  hitherto  been  the  appanage  of  younger 
members  of  the  royal  family,  were  united  with  the  Sicilian 
crown  in  the  person  of  its  holder. 

Thenceforth,  as  is  natural,  the  archives  of  Palermo 
contain  far  more  frequent  allusions  to  tbo  duchies  of 
Athens  and  Xoopatras,  wbotw  inhabitants  potition  thoir 
royal  duko  for  rodrcss  of  griovunoos  and  for  tho  appoint- 
ment of  Buitnble  oHicinls.  But  it  is  evident  from  the 
tenour  of  thcMu  documents  that  the  Cjttalan  state  was 
rapidly  declining.  In  addition  to  the  Turkish  peril  and 
the  menacas  of  the  Venetians  of  Negroponte,  the  once 
united  soldiera  of  fortune  were  divided  into  factions, 
which  paralysed  the  central  authority,  and  were  aggi-n- 
vated  by  the  prolonged  absence  of  the  vicar-general  in 
Sicily.  One  party  wished  to  place  the  duchies  under  the 
protection  of  Genoa,  the  natural  enemy  of  Venice,  while 
two  bitter  rivals,  Roger  do  Lluriti  and  Pedro  do  Puig,  or 
Paigpardines,  the  chief  justice,  an  unjimt  Judge  and  a 
grasping  and  ambitious  official,  both  claimed  the  title  of 
vicar  of  tlie  absent  vicar-gonoral.  Puig's  tyranny  Iwcnmo 
BO  odious  to  Catalans  and  Greeks  alike  that  the  former 
rose  agoinst  him  and  slew  him  and  biti  chief  adherents. 
The  experiment  of  allowing  the  vicar-general  as  well  aa 
the  duke  to  remntu  an  absentee  had  thut*  proved  to  be  a 
fatlaro :  Lluria,  as  the  strougoiit  man  on  the  spot,  was 
rowarded  with  the  ofllce  of  vloar-generul  as  the  sole 
means  of  kcoplng  the  duchies  intact.  So  vulnerable  did  the 
iCataJou  8tat«  appear  that  the  rcpreaentutivcs  of  Walter 
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of  Brionnc,  tlio  Baron  of  Argont  tttid  Iho  Count,  of  Conv^^^ 
anno,  ronuwwl  tho  uttumpt  of  their  pi-odecessor  und,  if  we  1 
may  beliovo  tho  Aragoncse  'Chronicle  of  the  Morea,' 
nctimlly  occupitsl  for  a  time  tho  city  of  Athenn.  h 

Tlic  f(i»t  upprouching  Turkt»li  dniiger  ought  to  have  V 
tiuitcd  all  tho  Latin  titatott  of  tho  Lin'ont  ngainitt  tho 
coniiiion  foo,  to  whom  thuy  all  evontunlly  succumbod.  ^ 
An  uttonipt  ut  union  was  made  by  Pope  Gregory  XI,  at  ■ 
the  insUiuce  of  the  Archbishop  of  Noopatraa;  ond  a  con- 
grc^  of  tlio  Christian  rulers  of  the  Ka-tt  was  convened  by 
him  to  meet  at  Thebee  in  1373.  We  can  well  imagine 
liow  tho  ancient  city,  tlie  capital  of  the  Athenijin  duchy, 
was  enlivened  by  the  arrival  of  theiie  more  or  \cns  eminent 
pernonR,  or  their  envoys;  how  tho  Archbishopn  of  Neo- 
patran  and  Naxos  preached  a  new  cruHade  against  the 
infldol  in  tho  clnirch  of  Our  Lady ;  how  every  one 
applauded  their  exci^Ilnnt  adrioe ;  and  how  personal 
joaluusies  marred  the  renultfl  of  that,  as  of  every  Hub- 
soqnent  oongreaa  on  the  Eastern  question.  Scarcely  had 
tho  delegates  separated,  when  Nerio  Acciajuoli,  Baron  »if 
Corinth,  the  boldest  and  ai^tutest  of  them  idl,  a  worthy 
scion  of  that  great  Florentine  family  of  bankers  estab-  ■ 
Ushed  for  a  genm-ation  in  the  principality  of  Avhaia  n 
showed  his  appreeiation  of  the  value  of  unity  by  setzing 
Megnra  as  the  first  step  on  the  way  to  Athens.  It  is  aa 
interesting  proof  of  the  popularity  of  Catalan  rule  among 
tliose  Greeks,  at  any  rate,  who  held  ofHco  under  Uie 
Company,  that  one  of  tho  wannest  defenders  of  Megara 
was  li  Greek  notary,  I>emoti'ios  Hendi,  who  afterwards 
rose  to  a  poflition  of  importance  at  Athens.  Such  ivaa 
tho  weakness  of  the  onco  terrible  Catalan  stato  that  the 
upstart  Florentine's  attack  remained  unavenged.  The  fall 
of  Catalan  nUo  was  now  only  a  question  of  time.  M 

The  death  of  the  i-oyal  Duke  of  Athena  and  Neo-' 
patraa,  Frederick  III,  in  1377,  yet  further  injured  his 
Greek  duchies.  The  duke  had  bequeathed  them  to  his 
young  daughter  Mai-ia ;  but  the  succession  was  dis- 
puted by  King  Pedro  IV  of  Aragon,  brother-in-law  of 
Frederick  III,  who  appealed  to  the  pi-inoiple  of  tho 
Salic  law  as  laid  down  by  that  monarch's  predecessor, 
Frederick  II.  The  Catalans  of  Attica  were  naturally 
disinclined  to  accept  tJie  go\'ernniont  of  a  young  girl  ut 
so  critical  a  moment,  when  the  Turk  was  at  their  gates,    j 
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An  the  three  arohhisbops  niul  the  principul  bzirons  lunl 
kiiighte  at  once  declared  for  the  King  of  Ai*agou ;  but 
there  was  a  minority  in  favour  of  Maria,  headed  by  the 
Venetian  Marquons  of  Boudonitza.  who  was  eager  to 
shake  ofT  the  bond  of  vassalage  to  the  vicar-Kenerul. 
The  burgeifaes,  anxious  for  security,  tiupportod  the  Anv- 
goiicse  party.  At  this  moniciit,  Jiowc-vcr.  a  third  com- 
petitor appeared  in  the  duchies  in  the  Hbnpe  of  the 
^Avarre«e  Company,  which  ttought  to  rt^peat  the  cxpluitt) 
of  the  Catalans  seventy  yeai-;*  boforo.  The  rOMoarulK-s  of 
the  learned  historian  of  the  CotAlnns  and  Navarrcect  Don 
Antonio  Rubiu  y  Lhicb,  have  thrown  a  flood  of  tight 
upon  this  portion  of  the  Athenian  annals,  and  have 
explained  much  tbnt  was  hitherto  obscure-  Employed 
originally  by  King  Charles  II  of  Xavarro  in  his  struggle 
with  Charles  V  of  France,  the  Navnrreso  mercenaries 
had  found  their  occupation  j^ono  when  tbosc  two  rival 
sovereigns  made  peace  in  KWO.  After  many  viciRsitudes 
they  found  congenial  service,  fourteen  years  later,  under 
the  banner  of  Jacques  do  Baux,  I'rince  of  Achaia  and  the 
Inst  titular  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  who  thought  the 
moment  had  come  to  recover  his  ancestors'  dominions. 

Accoi-dingly,  early  in  13S0,  they  directed  their  steps 
towards  Attica,  under  the  command  of  Mahiot  de 
Coquerel,  rhanil>orlain  of  the  King  of  Xavarre,  and 
Pedro  de  Superan,  sumamod  Xk>rdo,  or  the  bastard/ 
These  experienced  leadera  found  valuable  assist^tnce  ip 
the  chiefs  of  the  Sicilian  party ;  iu  the  knights  of  St  .lohn 
who  sallied  forth  from  the  Morcu  to  pillage  the  distracted 
duchy ;  in  the  Count  of  C<mvonMtno,  who  scorns  to  liave 
now  made  a  second  attempt  to  regain  his  ancestors' 
heritage ;  and  in  the  mutual  jealousies  of  Thebes  and 
Athens,  fomented  by  the  eharactiiristic  desire  of  the 
Athenians  to  be  independent  of  Thubou  supremacy.  In 
Bceotitt,  one  place  after  another  fell  before  the  udveu- 
turera  f rom  Xavan-e;  the  noble  eA«il.lc  of  Livadia,  which 
Rtill  preserves  the  memory  of  iljt  Catalan  masters,  was 
betrayed  by  a  Greek  from  Durazzo  ;  and  the  capital  was 
surrendered  by  two  Spanish  traiton*.    But  tJie  fortress  of 

*  Kubio  y  IJuch,  'T/W  Xavahms  va  Grccln,'  p.  300.  n.  2:  a  mucli  ciore 
pt«t(kfal«  upliUiAtlon.  derived  trota  tl>o  word  hort  ('  bosUrd '),  than  Ihnt  of 
Dncatigv  (aote  to  CIntinniiiK,  p.  392).  who  Mf*  thst  h«  wm  u  C*Uad  bMUUiio 
.our  Block  Prince  bud  coaf»red  oa  blm  tbc  Invdomof  BcrtMtU. 


Salonft  defied  their  a^s^^ults  ;  and  the  Akropolis.  tlianke  to 
the  bravery  of  its  governor,  liomeo  do  Bellurbo,  and  to  the 
loyalty  of  the  ever  aaef  al  notary.  Dometrios  Kcndi,  bafllml 
the  machi  nut  ions  of  a  h'ttle  btind  of  nuilcontonts.  Tlioev 
iMJVfrb  checks  broke  the  force  of  the  HoMivrs  of  Navarro; 
their  appearanco  in  Grtwco  had  iilannud  all  the  iwtty 
potentates  of  the  Morcu  and  tho  ixlacdtt ;  and  they  with- 
drew to  BcL-otia,  whence,  some  two  yean*  lat«r,  they  w«re 
finally  dislodged.  Thcuou  they  procoodod  to  tho  Morea, 
where  they  cai-\-cd  out  u  principality,  nominally  for 
Jacquett  do  Baiix,  really  for  thoin«olve«. 

The  i>eop!«  of  Athens  and  Snionn,  whose  loyalty  to  the 
crown  of  Aragon  had  saved  the  duchies,  were  well  awai* 
of  the  value  of  thoir  services,  and  were  resolved  to  have 
their  reward.  Both  communities  accordingly  presented 
petitions  to  King  Podro;  and  these  capitulations,  drawn 
up  in  tho  Catalan  language,  have  fortunately  been  pre- 
served in  the  archives  of  Barcelona.  Both  the  Athenian 
capitulations  and  those  of  Salona  are  largely  concerned 
with  personal  questions — ^roquosta  that  this  or  that 
faithful  pemon  should  receive  privileges,  landa,  and 
honours.  wipociaUy  liis  Majesty's  most  loyal  subject,  tho 
Greek  Demotrios  R«ndi.  From  the  date  of  tho  Frankish 
eonquci^t  no  member  of  the  conquered  race  had  ever 
risen  to  such  cmiuonco  U8  this  «ervie#ablc  clerk,  who  now 
obtained  broad  acres,  goods,  and  serfs  in  both  Attica  and 
BcBOtin.  But  there  were  some  clauses  in  the  Athenian 
petition  of  a  more  general  character.  The  Athenians 
begged  tho  central  authorities  at  Thebes  for  a  continu- 
ance of  their  recently  won  indepcnilonco,  and  for  per- 
mission to  1>i>quenth  their  property  and  serfs  to  the 
Catholic  Chuivli.  Both  theiU)  prayers  met  with  a  blank 
refusal.  King  Pedro  told  tho  petitioners  that  he  intended 
to  treat  the  duchies  as  an  indivisible  whole,  and  that 
home-rule  for  Athens  was  quite  out  of  the  question.  He 
also  reminded  them  that  the  Catalans  were  only  a  small 
garrison  in  Greece,  and  that,  if  holy  Church  became 
possessed  of  their  property,  there  would  be  no  one  left 
to  defend  the  country.  He  also  observed  that  there  was 
no  hnrd^hip  in  this,  for  the  law  of  Athens  was  also  that 
of  his  kingdoms  of  Majorca  and  Valencia.  The  soundDoas 
of  his  Majejity's  statesmanship  was  oBvtous  in  tho  peculiar 
conditions  of  tho  Catalan  Ktate;  but  this  demand  shows 
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Tho  influenco  of  tho  Churcli,  nn  influence  rarolj"  found 
iu  the  history  of  Frankiith  fireeco. 

OF  ull  the  dukea  who  hnd  held  nway  over  Athens, 
Pedro  XV  was  the  first  to  exprcst*  hini»«tf  in  enthiisiaatic 
t«ruu  about  the  Akropolis.  The  jjootic  monarch — himself 
a  troubiulour  and  a  chronicler — described  that  sacred  rock 
in  eloquent  Innguaj^e  as  'the  most  precious  jewel  that 
exists  jn  tho  world,  and  such  as  all  the  kin^H  of 
ChrtHt4>ndum  tonother  would  imitate  in  vain.'  lie  hud 
doubUes**  heard  from  the  lips  of  Bishop  Boy)  of  Megnrn, 
who  vian  chaplain  in  the  chapel  of  St  Bartholomew  in  tho 
governor's  pahice  on  tho  Akropolitt,  a  description  of  the 
ancient  huildintp^,  then  almost  uninjured,  which  tho  bixhop 
know  Ro  well.  Tot  ho  considered  twelve  men>at-armii 
sufGcient  defence  for  tho  brightest  jewel  in  his  crown. 

Pedro  now  did  his  best  to  repair  tho  ravages  of  tho 
civil  war;  he  ordered  a  general  amnesty  for  all  tho 
inhabitanta  of  the  duchicut,  and  Hhowcred  reward*  on 
faithful  citjeit  and  individual!*.  Livadin,  always  a  privi- 
leged town  in  tho  Catalan  period,  not  only  i-eceived  a 
confirmation  of  it«  rJKhts,  but  became  tlie  sent  of  the 
Order  of  St  George  in  Greece,  an  honour  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  head  of  the  saint  was  then  preserved  there. 
Most  important  of  all  for  the  future  history  of  Greece, 
the  king  granted  exemption  from  taxes  for  two  years  to 
all  Albiinians  who  would  come  and  settle  in  the  depleted 
duchies.  This  was  the  beginning  of  that  Albanian  colon- 
isation of  Atticu  of  which  so  many  ta-aces  remain  in  the 
population  and  the  topogniphy  of  the  present  day. 

But  tho  Albanian  colcmists  come  too  late  to  save  tho 
Catalan  domination.  From  the  heights  of  Acrocorinth 
and  from  the  twin  hills  of  Megaru,  Nerio  Aocisjuoli,  tho 
Florontino  upstart,  bad  been  attentively  watching  the 
rapid  dittHolution  of  the  Catalan  power.  He  saw  a  land 
weakened  by  ci%'il  war  and  foreign  invasion ;  he  knew 
that  the  titular  duke  was  an  absentee,  engrossed  with 
more  important  affairs;  ho  found  tho  ducal  viceroys 
summoned  away  to  Spain  or  Sicily,  while  the  old  families 
of  the  conque»tt  wore  almost  as  extinct  as  tho  French 
whom  they  had  displaced.  Uo  was  a  man  of  action.  Tvith- 
out  scruples,  without  fear,  and  he  resolved  to  strike. 
Hiring  a  galley  from  the  Venetian  araenal  at  Candia, 
under  pretext  of  sweeping  Turkiiih  corsairs  from  the 
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two  seas,  lio  usscraliloci  a  large  force  of  cavnlry,  aad 
sought  an  excuBo  for  inton'ention.  ITie  pride  of  n,  aoblo 
dame  was  the  occa«on  of  the  fall  of  Athens.  Nerio 
naked  the  Dowager  Co(into68  of  Snlona  to  pve  b<T 
daughter's  hand  to  hia  brother-in-tnw,  Piotro  SurAceuo, 
BciuQ  of  a  Sionese  family  long  settled  in  Bubcoa.  The 
Countesti,  in  whose  veina  flowed  the  Imperial  blood  of 
the  Cantacuzones,  scornfully  rejected  the  offer  of  the 
Florentine  tradesman,  and  nflianred  her  daughter  to  a 
Scr\-ian  princeling  of  Thcssoly.  Franks  and  Groolw  «t 
Salona  were  alike  indignant  at  this  alliance  with  a  Sinn 
Nerio'fl  horsemon  in%-(wled  the  county  and  the  rt'stt  of  the 
duchy,  while  his  galley  went  straight  for  the  Pim)u&  In 
the  absence  of  a  guiding  band — for  the  vicar-gener&l  was 
away  in  Spain — the  Catalans  made  no  serious  reAtstoQce; 
only  the  Akropolia  and  u  few  other  castles  hold  out.  In 
vain  the  King  of  Aragon  dcrsjmtched  Pedro  do  I*rtu  to 
take  the  command ;  tluit  gallant  ofiicer,  the  last  Catalan 
governor  of  the  noblest  fortroos  in  Europe,  defended  tlie 
'  Ca«tle  of  Atht'us"  for  more  than  u  twelvemonth,  till,  on 
May  2, 1388,  it  too  suri-emlcw'd  to  tho  Florentine.  The  new 
King  of  Aragon  in  vain  promised  the  Siiidiei  of  Athetu 
to  ^osit  *  BO  famous  a  portion  of  hint  realm,'  and  announced 
that  ho  was  sending  a  fleet  lo  'confound  his  enemies.' 
Wo  know  not  whether  the  fleet  ever  arrived ;  if  it  did. 
it  wax  un8ucceit«ful.  The  sovereigns  of  Aragon  might 
gratify  their  viuiity  by  appointing  u  titular  victir-general, 
or  even  u  duke,  of  tho  duchieis  whoKu  names  they  still 
includtHl  in  their  titles;  once,  indc-ed,  tho  news  of  an 
expedition  aroused  alarm  at  Athene.  But  it  proved  to  bo 
merely  the  usual  toll  talk  of  the  Catalans;  the  flag  of 
Aragon  never  waved  again  fi-oni  the  ramparts  of  the 
Akropolifi ;  tho  duchy  pa«iicd  to  the  Acciajuoli. 

The  Catalan  Grand  Company  dimappoarcd  from  the 
face  of  Attica  ox  rapidly  im  rain  from  it«>  light  soil.  Like 
their  Burgundiun  predecessors,  tbente  Koldiors  of  fortune 
conquered  but  struck  no  root  in  the  laud.  Some  took  ship 
for  Sicily;  Mmo,  liko  Balleetor,  the  lout  Catalan  Arch- 
bishop of  Atheni),  are  heard  of  in  Cataliitia  ;  while  others, 
among  them  thy  two  branches  of  the  Fadrique  family, 
lingered  on  for  a  time,  the  one  ut  Salona,  the  other  at 
Mgina,  where  we  find  their  eonnexioQH,  the  Catalan  family 
of  Caopeuu,  ruliu^  till   1151 — a  fact  which  explains  the 
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boAHi  of  a  much  Ititoi-  Catuhin  writer,  Pcnu  y  Fnrt-l,  tlint 
his  coimtiTtucn  nuuntuinc^  tbcir  '  HDctvot  Kplcuilour'  in 
Oreoco  till  tho  middlo  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Thithor 
the  Catalans  convoyed  the  head  of  St  George,  and  thonoo 
it  waf)  removed  to  tho  church  of  San  Giorgio  Magf^ore 
at  Vuniuv,  when  the  Venotiuns  succeeded  tho  Cnopona  as 
xnastors  of  .^gina.  Even  to-day  a  noble  family  in  Zant« 
bears  the  numo  of  Katoli&nos ;  and  in  the  iuljind  of  Santonu 
are  three  fatnilios  of  Spaniuh  origin — those  of  Da  Corogna, 
Do  Cigalla,  and  Delonda,  to  which  last  tho  present  Catholic 
[Archbishop  of  Athens  belongs.  Besides  the  castles  of 
■fUma,  Livmlia,  and  I>anua,  and  tho  row  of  towers 
iMMMn  Livadia  and  Thebes,  the  Catahms  huvo  left  a 
inomorial  of  their  stay  in  Greece  in  the  curious  fi-caco  of 
tho  Virgin  and  Child,  now  in  the  Christian  Archa»logicul 
Museum  at  Athens,  which  came  from  the  church  of  tho 
Propliot  Elian  near  the  gate  of  the  Agora.  Unlike  their 
prcdeco!»M>rs,  they  minted  no  coins ;  unlike  them,  they 
hod  uo  ducal  court  in  their  midst  to  stimulate  luxury 
and  rofiiiomont.  Yet  oven  in  tho  Athens  of  tho  Catalans 
thero  wtu;  »onio  ctUture.  A  diligent  Atlionian  pritvit  cupioil 
modicul  works  ;  and  we  hear  of  the  libraries  belonging  to 
the  Catholic  bishopH  of  Salona  and  Mcgara. 

Tiw  Greeks  long  romenibored  with  terror  tho  Catalan 
domination.  A  Greek  girl,  in  a  medieval  ballad,  pi-a,>-x 
tliftl  hor  8oducer  may 'fall  into  the  hands  of  theCatJtlans'; 
uvon  a  generation  ago  the  name  of  Catalan  was  used 
UM  a  form  of  reproach  in  Attica  and  in  Eubaui,  in 
Akarrianio,  Messenia,  Lakonia,  and  at  Tripolitsu.  Yet,  as 
wo  have  seen,  tho  Greeks  did  not  raise  a  6ngor  to  assist  a 
French  rcBtoration  when  they  had  the  chance,  whilo 
tbera  ore  several  instances  of  Greeks  rendering  valuable 
uld  tu  the  Catatant)  aguitnt  the  men  of  Navarro.  Harsher 
they  may  have  been  thau  the  French,  but  they  probably 
gained  their  bod  name  before  they  settled  down  in  Attica, 
and  became  more  staid  and  more  tolerant  as  thcylwcamo 
respectable.  In  our  own  time  they  have  found  admirers 
and  apologists  among  their  own  oountrymon,  wlio  are 
\y  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  most  famous  city  in  tho 
Id  was  for  two  generations  governed  by  tlio  sons  of 
Catalui^.  And  in  the  histoty  of  Athens,  where  nothing 
Jack  interest,  they,  too,  are  entitled  to  a  place. 
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Art.  VI.— HONORfe  DE  BAtZAC  AND  M.  BRUNETlfeRE. 

1.  S.  de  Balzac,  (Eutira  Potthumea.  Lettres  it  t^tranghre, 
Puris:  Colmann  lAvy.  Tome  l  (1833-1812),  IKffl; 
Toiuo  n  (1842-1814).  1900. 

2.  L'UCuvre  ih  II. ih  linhac.  Vnr  Marc«l  Barrt^re.  PorU: 
CalmuDD  lAvy,  IS90. 

3.  Essaiit  »ur  JSaleae.  Seconds  Essais  but  Balzac  Par 
Paul  Flut.    Pariit :  Plon.  1893-1«01. 

i.  Honors  ileJialzac.  Par  Edniond  Bire.  Pttris:  Champion, 
1897. 

5.  BaUac  Ignor^.    Par  A.  Cabanes.    Paris:  Charles,  181)0. 

6.  Jm  Jeunetaie  de  tlalznc.  Par  G.  IlanoUiux  ct  G.  Vicaira, 
Part  I :  '  Balzao  linpriraeur.'     Paris  ;  Ferroud,  1903. 

7.  Honori  de  Baitac:  hia  Life  and  Writings.  By  Mary  F. 
Sondars.    London  :  Jolin  Murray.  1904. 

8.  Aapecta  of  Balzac.  By  W,  U.  Iluhn.  London  :  Eveleigli 
Nash.  1905. 

9.  Balzac:  V Homme  et  t(Euvrt.  Par  A.  Le  Breton. 
Paritt :  Armand  Colin.  1905. 

10.  UonoH  de  Bahac.    Par  Ferdinand  Bnineti^ro.    Paris: 
.Calmann  Levy,  1900. 
And  other  works. 

About  a  dozen  years  ago  it  would  not  have  been  so  very 
inexcusable  to  think  that  solid  information  as  to  Balzac 
wnK  a  mine  nearly  exhausted.  Of  opinion  on  hini,  and 
of  its  cxpreHsion,  there  could  bo  no  exhaustion ;  every  M 
generation,  almout  every  individual,  who,  with  some  care  * 
for  letters,  approaohod  the  siibjoct^  inu<«t  or  might  have 
nomethiiig  new  to  say  on  it,  its  on  that  of  all  the  greatest 
men  of  letters  of  the  world.  But  nearly  half  a  century 
had  passed  since  Balzac's  death  ;  he  bad  been,  both  before 
that  death  and  after  it,  the  subject  of  ahnost  inQnite 
gotisip,  and  of  not  a  little  serious  treatment;  his  work  had 
been  presented  in  an  Edition  definitive  furnished  with  all 
the  apparatus  that  a  collector  of  unsparing  indutttry, 
great  resourceti,  methodical  spirit,  and  (most  valuable  of 
all)  a  thorough  acquaintance  not  merely  with  his  subject, 
but  with  its  surroundings,  could  supply.  Here,  tf  any- 
where, the  attitude  of 'Hon  siige  est  fait,' which  the  literary  ; 
inquirer  in  so  often  tomptod  to  adopt,  mightseom  justified; 
here,  if  auywhere,  thcru  might  have  been  an  excuse  for 
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regarding  the  commutiicatton  of  fresh  material  as  otioee, 
impertinent',  almost  oiTenstivo, 

Yet  few  people  who  had  much  exporicnco  of  such  thtui;8 

E'd  really  have  thought  that  a  Ktutionary  condition  in 
8  lialzacianiii  had  been  rtmchcd.  It  wiw  well  known 
the  urihftsting,  unrostiiig  diligenco  and  the  ample 
means  of  M.  Spoelberoh  de  Lovenjoul  wurit  still  ut  work; 
And  that  M.  de  Xxiveujoul,  unlike  some  collectors,  was 
not  a  person  who  delJght^'d  in  r<*intorring,  under  jealous 
guardianship,  the  ti'ensure.s  which  hu  might  have  dis- 
interred. Further,  Ualzac'M  polypmgmatJ»«m  ou  the  one 
hand,  and  that  tendency  to  careful  and  ofllcial  preservation 
of  all  business  documentit  which  the  French  hare  inherited 
from  their  Roman  lords  on  the  other,  made  it  pretty  certain 
that  fresh  matter  would  turn  up.  Moreover,  there  were 
abundant  opportunities  for  further  illumination.  The 
principal  authority  for  the  novelist's  early  life,  his  uistur 
I^uru  Siirvillc,  was  sometimes  quite  evidently,  though 
very  tnuoceutly.  untrustworthy ;  his  middle  period  wa* 
subject  to  tho  rathvr  (lickertiig  lights  of  Roniunttc  anoc* 
dotage  and  churye:  while  hu  hiiusolf,  though  by  no  nivalis 
a  deti)M>ratc  invontor  of  myutitioatiuns,  wait  too  con»4tantly 
under  the  influence  of  a  'disrealtsiug'  imagination  to  bo 
an  ideal  authority.  Abovo  all,  it  wait  certain  that  hia 
letti^rs  to  the  lady  whom  he  adon^d  for  the  greater  part 
of  his  litcrar)'  lEfe,  and  whom  ho  married  just  at  it»  clo«o, 
would,  when  completely  publinthcd.  give  information 
that  could  not  be  neglected.  To  what  extent  this  new 
material  might  atYect  the  really  important  point — the 
estimate  to  be  formed  of  Ital/^c  as  a  figure  in  literature 
— was  of  course  an  altogetlier  subsequent  quotation,  and 
it  would  necessarily  have  to  be  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  changes  of  critical  standpoint  and  method  which 
might  oc/:ur  meanwhile. 

The  first  important  installation  of  new  light  came  In 
1897,  and  was  supplied  by  M.  Edmond  Bir^.  M.  Bire's 
competence  as  an  explorer  in  biographical  byways  had 
been  amply  proved  before,  especially  in  his  serias  of 
works  on  Victor  Hugo.  In  these  latter,  however,  there 
was  an  obvious  and  somewhat  ghoulish  animus;  people 
who  did  not  take  any  very  different  view  in  politi<^  from 
M.  Bird's  had  bei'n  a  little  disgusted  by  the  sort  of  furtive 
relish  with  which  he  conducted  his  post-mortem  Tirisea* 
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tion,  aa  it  were,  of  the  ^roat<  poet'^  Failings  tut  a  man,  and 
liis  exposure  of  the  inttinceritie-^  which  were  not  much 
more  characteristic  of  the  man  than  of  the  poet  But 
tbore  was  no  room  for  thLi  animu»  in  regard  to  Balzac ; 
and  the  method  was  therefore  in  place.  Tlien  came  the 
beginning  of  the  *  (EuiTe!<  Poitthtinte» ' — thone  '  Lettres  k 
I'Etrangfere '  (Madame  Hanska)  which  liavo  been  referred 
to  above.  They  were  followed  by  the  work  of  MM.  Hano- 
taux  and  Vicaire,  which,  tliough  chiefly  occupied  with  a 
minute  i-eport  of  Balzac '»  unlucky  experiences  as  a  pub- 
lisher and  printer,  contained  other  thinga  more  inviting, 
ospeciany  an  enthuiiiaRtic  account  of  the  influence  of 
Madame  de  Bemy  upon  him,  and  by  M,  Cabanes'  enquiry 
into  biii  always  recognised  but  never  very  carefully 
oxainined  fancy  for  the  occult.  These  things,  in  their 
turn,  were  certain  to  invite  freah  critical  couaideratJons, 
of  which  wc  have  some  remarkable  examples  before  u», 
and  to  suggest  a  general  survey. 

Naturally  enough,  that  survey  will  be  most  profitably 
(lireoU;d  to  the  French  coiiBtitucnts  of  the  list.  Balzac, 
indeud,  as  from  itlniost  the  Urst  be  has  been,  is  European. 
I>r  Brandes'  study  of  many  years  ago  in  Danish  has  been 
recently  Englished  ;  and  in  the  British  Mtuioum  Catalogue 
you  may  iind  a  study  in  Hungarian  jostliuK  '^  lucubrutiou 
in  Norvc.  The  two  originally  English  item^  of  our  list 
are  by  no  means  unworthy  of  their  subject,  Misg  Sandara 
is  practically  the  first  writer  to  have  given  a  really  full 
account  of  Balzac's  life  in  any  langtutgc.  She  has  not 
merely  luid  before  her  all  the  printx^d  niateriul  that  wo 
have  just  enumerated,  but  ahe  has  been  furnished  wJtli 
unpiiblitthed  matter  from  and  in  the  ample  stores  of  M.  to 
Vicojuto  SpoelI)«rch  de  Lovonjoul  himself." 

A  somewhat  severer  method,  especially  in  regard  to 
chronology,  and  a  more  regular  habit  of  giving  chapter 
K  and  verso  (or  at  least  page)  of  the  works  cited,  might  have 

I  iinpi-oved  the  book  a  little ;  but,  if  anybody  wants  a  full 
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*  If  we  have  not  put  M.  do  Lovv^juul  Into  our  ocUul  lUt  ot  ■ontot*  It  U 
only  Uiati  ia  the  fomoun  »a.jiag,  he  nit^t  bo  tho  tnarn  ecMutplciUiUit.  For 
tliirtf  yt^tn  ail  the  mosli  vtila«bl«  uatorlAl  In  tlw  fdltUm  d^MMtt,  ■nil 
th«  lnUir  u-otkv  <tt  othon,  h&s  bMu  dttvotly  or  tudinctlr  dii«  to  him  ia\A  to 
hU  minor  pabllckUoiiN  '1.4  G^n6iH<  d'un  Bomnti  dc  Balzac,'  'Autoor  d« 
BftbUM,*  'On«Pas«P«rduodo  BabLae,' etc..  m  well  lu  to  bb  contributtena 
ot  yet  aacolUeted  lettem  lo  vuloa*  porlodknlK.  A  full  list  o(  tboM  wUI  ba 
toiuiid  U  p,  B  fit  tJi*  vreik  ol  U3£.  UauoUux  and  Vlcftlre. 
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d  accurate  sketch  of  Balzac's  life,  ho  will  find  none  com* 
faming  fulneas  and  accuracy  in  anything  Uko  tho  uamo 

gree.  Mr  Helm's  *  Aspects,'  on  the  other  hand,  as  their 
title  indicates,  are  essays  on  separate  points  which  have 
itoQek  the  writer.  They  testify  to  a  pretty  intitnato 
uquaintance  with  the  '  Com^die.'  and  arrange  the  rcMult« 
of  that  acquaintance  under  heads — *  Balzac  and  Dickens,' 
'Men  and  Women  of  the  Human  Comedy,'  etc — not  un- 
likely to  attract  those  who  might  be  daunted  by  suiih  a 
formidable  set  of  *  cabin  furniture '  as  tho  whole  work*, 
and  perhaps  puzzled  by  any  particular  work  on  which, 
without  prepjiriition,  they  miKht  fall. 

Thuse,  on  the  other  huud,  who  already  have  more  or 
iMof  an  acquaintance  with  the  *  Com^e '  itaelf,  and  who 
an  acquainted,  also  more  or  less,  with  the  older  comments 
on  [i  imd  introductions  to  it,  French  and  English,  may 
iinturaliy  prefer  to  take  the  fresh  matter  for  themselves, 
with  or  without  the  assistance  of  critical  ushering.  Of 
tbat  matter  the  most  important  lieyond  all  doubt  is  to  bo 
fonad  in  tho  '  Lcttres  k  rEtrangere,"  the  first  vohimo  of 
"riiich,  published  seven  yoors  ago,  haa  been  supplcmnulcd 
ly  a  second,  and  (we  suppose,  since  the  contents  only  go 
to  IS44)  awaits  completion  in  a  third.  Tliia  may  not 
appear  verj'  soon,  for  the  mass  i«  gi-eat  (there  are  already 
KKoethlng  tike  a  thousand  largo  pages  of  small  print)  and 
the  proc«98S  of  editing  may  not  be  easy.  We  had  a  few 
d  thtMO  letters  nlrt-ady  in  the  ofGcloI  'Correspondence,' 
»!i»ro,  howc%'er,  M.  do  Lovcujoiil  warns  us  there  wore 
r«rtain  garblings;  and  tlicso  arc  Hkoly  to  have  tncrooMod 
in  the  later  letters.  But  what  wo  have  warrants  examiua- 
tioD.  It  extends  almost  to  the  end  of  Balzac's  great 
pniod  of  production  ;  for,  as  was  long  ago  known,  the 
Urt  three  or  four  years  of  his  Hfo,  owing  to  his  visit  to  the 
l^lcroine  and  other  cauiws,  were  not  fertile.  Moreover,  a 
vwymuch  larger  proportion  of  Lboso  last  yo/irs  was  spent 
hi  Hadame  Hanrtka's  company,  ko  that  letters  between 
tlwm  were  not  necessary.  It  is  tnio  that  tho  enigma  of 
iSfi  delay  of  their  marriage  grows  ever  more  puzzling 

Coring  Utose  same  lost  years.     But  tho  more  carefully 

*pi  nodn  the  great  mass  already  publitthud,  thu  less  does 
^Pimm  likely  that  future  instalments  will  contribute 
ffitfrially  towards  it*i  solution. 
I       U.  Onuwtiero,  who  is  nothing  if  not  Blroug-oiindcd, 
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is  of  opinion  that  the  love-letters  of  literary  men  DRualljr 

sonnent  faux.  Lot  us,  borrowing  a  famous  saying  from 
his  own  langiiHge,  admit  that  it  may  often  be  said 
of  tho  litwrury  l^Jvor,  us  of  tbo  c4it,  "  II  so  carcs^e  k  elle.' 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  this  form  of  caress  is  at  all 
•fulso,"  though  it  may  often  bo  diflicult  for  third  persona 
to  discover  the  reason  of  selection  of  its  object.  Never, 
corUiinly.  was  thU  dilTIuulty  grcnter  than  in  the  cose  of 
Ual/jic'o  tUt,  The  same  ninsculiiio  critic,  rather  hastily  pro- 
nouncing her />(!»  tris  intfrtattante,  a»\s,  with  a  Yilloniisqu* 
echo  rare  in  him,  of  her  own  lettera,  'Oii  6ont  elle*?' 
Kow  if  Balzac  was  not  a  teller  of  stories  in  moro  Muan 
than  one,  they  are  in  tho  Umbo  of  things  burnt;  it  not, 
and  if  M.  de  Ix>v6niouI  lives  long  enough,  one  may  feel 
a  placid  conildence  that  they  will  be  found  some  day  or 
other,  and  published  some  day  or  other  sooner  or  lat«r 
nfter  that.  But  meanwhile  (and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  even  letters  are  not  always  illuminative  of  character, 
though  they  generally  are)  she  is  an  absolute  enigma. 
Generally,  letters  addressed  to  a  person  are  almost  as 
tell-tale  as  those  written  by  him  :  but  this  la  not  the 
case  liero.  Inlerprotutions  of  her  have  bt-c-u  attempted ; 
but  in  our  judgment  tlioy  are  almost  wholly  arbitraiy.  i 
Miss  Sandars,  who  has,  wo  gather.  8oen  tho  original  of  the  ■ 
miniature  by  DaSingor,  of  which  Balzac  speaks  so  often,  ^ 
Imndsomoly  culls  her  'handsome';  but  tho  engraving 
theruuf  hardly  justifies  such  a  word.  Sttll,  thut  is  nothing. 
Ausonius  may  not  have  been  a  great  poet,  but  none  has 
better  expressed  what  all  have  thought  than  ho  did  when 
ho  said  to  Crispa: 


*  Mi  piilclirn  e«t ;  jtidice  me  Batln  eat.' 


J^ 


The  more  important  thing  Is  that  the  fnco  has 
little  expression  except  ihal  of  a  not  uniutclliguut  but 
rather  shallow  curiosity,  and  a  probably  rather  supeiv 
ficiul  good  nature,  quite  capable  of  changing  into  oonio- 
thing  else.  But  this  is  mere  guess-work,  and  there  i« 
nothing,  positively  nothing,  to  supplement  it.  Bolxac'a 
raptures  give  no  clue;  his  business  details,  which  ore  so 
oddly  interpolated,  could  not  give  any.  We  know  that 
she  liked  cotignac  (qiiincu  uiurmalade),  albetyett  (cling- 
Btono  peaches),  and  jwtW  de  fiiie  grtiit  \  but  this,  though 
innocent  and  ulmoitt  commendable,  is  quite  uncharacter* 
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istic.  She  could  (It  is  one  of  tlio  extremely  tow  thingn 
that  we  do  know  of  her)  nmko  n  fairly  |iretty  thoiigli 
very  obvious  mot,  a»  when  who  wrolu  in  un  nlhum  ofter 
her  lover*s  pomtwua  t<«ntinicnt,  '  Qi-cut  men  uro  like 
rocks;  only  oysters  attach  theiuseh-es  thereto,'  '  Moi  je 
HUis  done  line  huitre.'  A  xrent  denl  too  niiu'^h,  as  tt  neemn 
to  UK,  has  been  made  of  an  unlucky  letter  of  hera  to  her 
daughter,  on  the  way  from  Kwsia  to  Parin  after  the 
wedding,  in  which  «he,  it  tieemH,  sayH  little  about  her 
husband's  illnesa  and  niunh  ulMiut  a  pearl  necklace.  Con- 
midoring  that  this  was  actually  the  llnish  of  a  letter  of 
liin  own,  tt  would  have  been  doubtful  taste  or  wisdom  to 
indulge  in  jeremiads;  and  a  woman  who  does  not  go 
into  ee>ita)>iit)  over  a  nuw  pt-nrl  ntt-ktnco  (if  nhv  likuH 
]>earls)  in  not  tit  to  live.  So  also  nbuHO  of  hor  for  keeping 
llalzac  dangling  no  long  is  quite  idle.  Even  Momo  of 
those  who  indulge  in  thix  abuHO  seem  to  have  cieen  that 
there  are  very  obviouH  reasons  for  the  delay;  and  it  may 
be  very  nmcb  doubtetl  whether  iihe  was  not  a  much 
better  inttpirer  absent  than  prc«ent.  But  the  |ioint  ii  not 
this.  It  ia  (hat  the  precise  nature  of  the  initpiration,  its 
cauMf  and  so  forth,  are  ail  hopelessly  dark  to  us.* 

Such  cases  in  such  natures  are,  of  course,  ne%'er  very 
clear.  Browning  did  almoiifc  better  than  Ausuniua  when 
ho  wrot*\  'I  am  I;  thou  art  thou.'  Nor  ia  it  so  very 
un(*onimon  to  Imvti  fvw  details  of  the  '  thou,'  But  thmv 
certainly  is  Koiuerhing  romarkablo  in  this  obt«curily  sur- 
rounding a  pertun  who  %vus  actually  alive  Cvu-and-twunty 
years  ago;  who  w«»  for  nwirly  two  dti;ade»  the  idol  of 
one  of  the  greatest  men  of  letter.-*  in  Kiirope;  who  for 
another  three  lived  in  itw  social  capital.  There  w  plenty 
of  gossip  about  her  extravagonee  (though  she  paid  her 
bujiband's  debts)  and  tJie  greater  extravagance  of  her 
daughter.  People  di.seus.4  whether  she  was  sorry  for 
Halzuc's  death  or  not,  and  blame  her  for  affecting  too 
much  grief  in  her  letters  after  it.  just  as  they  blame  her 
for  not  affecting  enough  liefore  at  bis  illness.  But  thoy 
will  not,  or  they  cannot,  tell  us  anything  real  about  her, 


*  Tie  ootnttion  Huegoatkin  IImi  It  wm  mem  anobborr— Ibal  Bftliao  wm 
■etlw4   by  «  Counleits— ia  foollah.     MuKuellHin  ot  Uil>  bind  dou  im( 
Iwanljr  jeimi,     And   to  call  bcr,  ma  UM.   HuiioUuE  and  Vkatra  do, 
notrt  Poloaaltw'  wcms  to  nttfttn  Uid  melodrkuiJiUc  ftod  Approach  Ui« 
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and  they  havo  at  lotutt  the  excuse  that  Balxoc,  in  a  tbou- 
Hand  largo  pogua  of  stimll  print,  manages  to  tell  as  neorlj 
Bfl  littJe, 

But  ho  tolU  us  a  good  deal  about  hunnelf,  though  uut 
much,  perltap8,  that  U  new  to  any  one  who  haa  read  tlio 
workd  in  the  light  of  the  earlier  cori-e«p<indence.  This 
result  may  be  called,  if  anybody  likeR,  a  picture  of  ef^utimu ; 
but,  if  Balzac  had  not  been  an  egotiflt,  the  world  would 
never  have  had  the  'ComMie  Humaine';  and  therefore  to 
be  egotistic  was  hia  truest  alti-uinm.  Nor  ia  thera  about 
thU  egoUi^m,  as  there  almost  always  is  in  other  catM», 
much  that  is  disgusting ;  it  ia  so  childlike,  bo  little  priggish, 
and  even  so  rarely  offenai%'e  in  the  proper  sense  of  thai! 
word.  Bulzao,  of  oourtw,  !»  not  alwayu  just,  though  very 
free  from  literary  jealousy  on  thu  whole ;  his  ver>'  ogo- 
tlmrn  helped  him  there,  ob  it  somotimes  does  imd  should 
oftetier.  He  has  now  and  then  outburata  of  spluoti,  not 
merely  at  Hugo,  who  too  oftou  gave  just  caum.',  but  even 
once  at  Gnutiur,  the  stuunvhciHt  and  moat  amiable  of  the 
friends  that  were  at  all  Ium  oquaU.  He  is  niostt  unjustifi- 
able towards  his  raotlier,  who  Ix^ggared  herself  for  bim 
and  staved  for  him  ;  yet  he  ntakitt^  up  for  thi**  injustice  etae- 
whoro.  But  the  egotism  itself  saves  him,  l>ccause  he  haa 
very  little  time  to  tinnk  or  speak  of  other  people  at  alL 

M.  de  Ilalwics  work  and  Ibf.  do  Bal7.ac's  debts — on 
two  ineshaustiblo  and  intinitely  intei-twined  subjects  heb 
never  tired  of  talking.  At  first  they  are  diluted  with  nmch 
lover's  '  little  languogo,'  nor,  to  do  Balzuc  justice,  does  it 
seem  tliat  he  got  tired  uf  addrcMtring  his  beloved  as  mineUe 
or  as  /Icur  <tu  del,  of  proposing  to  lay  his  wearj"  head  upon 
her  kneeH,  and  so  fortli.  But  af  tvr  a  time  two  of  tho§o 
burning  epistles  found  their  way  into  M.  do  Haoski's 
hands;  and  IJalwie  had  to  nxit«  a  cock-and-bull  i^xplaua- 
tion  (which  cortniuly  would  not  have  deceived  Othullo  or 
Mostor  Ford)  to  the  effect  that  it  was  all  done  '  In  char* 
ncler'  as  hutween  the  hero  nnd  heroine  of  the  '  Ohonana^* 
the  Martjuis  de  Montauran  and  Marie  de  Vemeuil.  Now 
M.  Venceslas  de  Hanski  was  not  either  of  the  tragic  or 
of  one  of  the  comic  moulds  of  husbands ;  he  was  Tety 
much  older  than  his  wife;  it  was  perhaps  not  entirely 
without  his  arrangement  that  she  and  Halzac  never  met 
during  the  later  years  of  his  own  lifetime;  and  mean- 
while be  acceptod  the  apology.  But  the  '  puwiea '  and 
the  '  flowera  of  heaven '  had  to  caaso  for  the  next  half- 
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drtxeii  years,  tmil  tu  bo  rvpruHvut^Ml  only  hy  artful  circum* 
loculioim  und  wurilH  U>  tbu  wixc.  Tlit^y  rt!uppu»r,  hoW- 
over  (with  *  weight  for  ugo '),  uftor  the  huHbtiud'n  (loath  in 
1841 ;  und  tho  ttiucority  of  Uulzuo'in  ofTvctiou  during  tho 
ttniu  whuii  Muduiiiu  HiUMkti — from  rcniorKu,  or  prudoncv, 
or  fifty  uthor  probublu  cuuiuut — bade  him  bo  froo,  or . 
rouoM'ing  li«r  promisu,  potttpuncd  itti  fulfilment,  In  wholly 
uumUtakublo. 

But  thv  dtO)t)t  mid  the  book^,  tho  bookm  and  tho  d«bta, 
coiitiuuo  throughuut.  Thu  bouktt  may  btivo  intur- 
lior,  for  her  flr8b  eomraunication  witJi  Bulzuo,  as 

itrangwre,"  itt  Uie  voiy  early  dtiys  of  his  fanic,  hud  boon 
about  them.  Hut  she  niu»t  liave  had  nuHgiviiig8  aa  to 
such  a  very  preoccupied  huiibaad ;  while  the  debtA  might 
rertainly  give  cause  for  more  misgiving  still.  Even 
Bahcoc's  love-muking  ia  somotimeH  naively  awkward. 
EIo  dnfonds  binistilf,  of  cuufnu,  uguiiiBt  hvr  nocMuukr^*  and 
nob  iU-fuuudcd  jtMLluwiiua,  but  hu  is  anything  but  UiiicrLMjt 
in  hi*  dofonco».  It  Jo  poxsiblo  tltat  Hbe  did  not  appreciate 
th«  bonour  of  being,  a»  he  <»)nstantly  prote«tM  tiiat  ithe 
JK,  the  suocotwor  and  heires.4  of  Madame  de  Btfrny  in  liiM 
uffeotiou«,  with  the  advantage  of  youth  and  beauty.  It 
in  pCMsIble  that  8be  appreciatod  it  still  lewi  when  8he  wa« 
heraelf  no  longer  young,  and  might  be  couBciouH  that  her 
beanty  wan  not  increasing.  But  in  all  theite  tbingB 
iialuic  reveals  himself  to  us  more  and  more  plainly.  It 
haa  been  said  of  him,  to  exouoe  some  of  his  fantaxiic 
schemes,  that  'for  bim  there  was  no  future,  everything 
wa«  present.'  It  would  be  at  Icuuit  equally  true  Uk  riay 
that  there  was  no  present,  that  everything  waa  future, 
lie  constantly  thanks  St  Paul  for  tho  words  una  fides, 
which  be  applies  (in  u  senso  over  which  the  apostle 
would  have  curtaioly  uih-i1  his  most  apostolic  language)  bo 
bis  affection  for  Mitdamo  Haiiuku  and  hers  for  him.  Bat 
another  Fauliuu  phrase,  '  rcuching  forth  unto  those  things 
that  are  beforv,*  is  Bitliuic  to  thi*  life. 

The  completion  of  tbd  Mitivn  definitive  was  certain 
to  bring  about  a  now  eeriofl  of  critical  oonsidorations  of 
it.  The  Brst  of  tltette,*  which  may  be  called  in  a  way  the 
■I  —  I ' — — ■ • — ' — '^— • — ' — ■ 

*  U  4oc*  DOt  acem  nceiKal  now  to  dw«U  cu  U.  ilu  LoTcitjoura  '  HIa- 
lolre  ()<«  UCuttm'  (3rd  cdltloo.  1Sf(8),  or  od  MH.  ChrinU^bc  and  Ccrfbonr'a 
']Uppnolni'<lHe3i.  Tli^  urtr  ftltncat  IndlgpeDUbla  mmpanliWB  tocriltoal 
■Mdr.  Ukt  lend  UkciBSDlvca  little  Woritlolaaa. 
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*  Official  Guide '  to  tho  subject — the  volume  l>y  M.  Marcel  " 
Bnrriire.  which  appenivd  in  1890 — h  not  to  be  »pokeu  of 
Glixr««p««tFiilly ;  but  it  has  the  almofit  nece«(!«ary  defects 
of  the  title  whirh  wp  have  given  to  it.  It  conftisla.  for  J 
about  iiiae-tenthA  of  it«  live  hundred  ]iiigef>,  nf  nn  elabor-  m 
atu  (umlyiiis  of  the  works  thetn«w*lveA — a  thing  which,  iit 
any  ratu  on  such  a  scale,  one  inay  venture  to  pronounce 
suporlluous  tu  those  who  liave  given  themselvets  the 
troubk>  to  rt'iul  these  works  and  not  very  intellij^pble  to 
thoM!  wlio  Imve  not,  n'liile  dangerously  likely  to  create  in 
thoin  the  idva  that  they  may  spare  themselves  tho  actual 
reAding.  Tbo  few  geuL-ml  critical  remarks,  by  no  meauf 
unbound,  arc  too  few  and  too  general. 
I  Very  much  more  original,  and  ver>'  nmch  moro  inter- 
esting, are  the  two  volumes  of  essnynt  which  M.  Paul 
Flat  issued  in  I89:{  and  18&I.  We  do  not  think;tliat  thojr 
are  on  the  right  line-i ;  but  they  are  on  lines  which  had 
bfwn  growing  popular  for  years  before  M.  Flat  wrote, 
and  which  have  been  growing  more  popuhir  ever  Bince.  ■ 
M.  Plat  has  some  acute  remarks — wo  nmy  specify  somi'  . 
of  thcni  later.  But  it  is  not  at  acute  remarks  that  bi' 
hinit«elf  aims.  For  him  tho  'Coraedie  liuinaine'  is  bd 
anthn>pology — and  au  anthropology  of  typos  rather  thao 
of  individuals.  Tlie  obHossion  of  the  typo  i»,  of  cuurw, 
nothing  new  in  French  Uleniture  ;  very  much  tho  i-ovorse. 
But  with  M.  Flat,  ns  with  many  others  since  Taine  and, 
Indeed,  long  before  Tnine,  tho  phenomenon  Invortit  Itmlf 
In  a  very  curious  fashion.  It  is  an  old  complaint  Ihol 
tlie  French  creator  i-tn^ates  not  so  much  the  individual  ii» 
the  type.  But  the  newer  French  critic  (following  Tainf 
and  Saint-Marc  Oirardin  earlier)  seems  to  regard  these 
created  individuals,  such  as  they  are,  only  as  materiall 
from  which  lo  extract  tho  typo  itwlf.  M.  Flat  will  not 
consider  Esther  Gobscck,  Jo(i(^pha,  Valerie  Mnmeffv, 
Catherino  Tonsnrd,  Flore  Brazier,  as  penioiw  nt  all ;  tbcj" 
are  the  courtinauc  of  (his  class,  tho  antrtuunw  of  that. 
the  cuiirfixuiK!  of  the  other.  Jiutt  as  M.  Brnnetittro  sinkn 
the  biH>k  in  the  fjenre,  so  do«s  M.  Flat  sink  the  character 
in  the  clasM-heading. 

No  doubt  Balzac  is  tempting  material  on  wltich  to 
work  out  8ucb  a  conception  of  cnticism  ;  he  has  lout  and 
will  lend  himiwlf  to  the  'philosophical'  critt(»  with  the 
greatest  docility;  nay,  he  would  probably  ba^*e  huasoU 
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ly  no  moans  ubjucUxI  lo  tliu  pi-ucMM.  Bui  it  in  a  proctwa 
which  inakoti  of  tho  t;;roat  and  tort'ible,  but  abio  tho  fami- 
bating  tind  fdwnyH  iilivo  juti^lu  oE  tho  '  Comi5dio,'  u  horhit 
aiccus  iiidcud !  M.  Flat,  in  una  uf  his  chupU>r-fi1)t4imvt«i,  telU 
lilt  thut  '  Lu  Mjult!  uuLuiuru  do  coinpn<n<^lru  Iim  fuiiimo^  de 
Balzttc  c'tMt  do  loM  uimor.'  It  is  a  little  rfaoturirAl,  and 
Dot  exactly  now ;  but  thci-o  in  n  vor>-  BroaL  dotd  of  truth 
In  iL  Only,  may  it  Ixf  pormitled  to  enquire,  wbotliorit  is 
ta  aeuir.  whuthor  it  \»  ovon  'une  bonne  inanioru  do  lea 
Rinior'ioondctivoiir  tuiximprohcnd  them  in  this  nui^eum- 
fiwhiun?  Kvt'rybudy,  no  doubt,  \u\s  hiit  own  manner  of 
lo%-ing  and  coinprcboiuliii^ ;  you  may,  wo  cii|)pose.  love 
by  notebook  and  Mihodulu  and  clasD'hat.  But  iwrlmpfl 
the  old  way  i«  i>cttor.  And  oven  for  compruhoninon,  ia 
tbere  not  a  tlan^^ur  of  tttoppin^  a  littlo  too  uburt  at  tho 
labels? — 'Jvunu  Ftllo,  No.  x;  C^jurttiHino,  nub-ntr,  in- 
eonaoionto';  MniTiod  woman  'with  hurtbnnd  inferior  in 
his  way  of  loving.'  Tho  plncos  of  tho  gnrdon  xocm  to 
UK,  onco  mort',  extremely  dry  I  So.  again,  it  w  legitimnto, 
it  tB  OTon  very  protitablc.  to  cumpai-o  the  handlitig  of  tJie 
peasant  by  Kalxar  and  by  Zola.  But  it  Itovoutes  dangerous 
in  tho  extromo  when  you  tako  thoMO  things  aH  faeta  of 
nattiro,  and  elabnrato  from  thorn  a  tbt-ory  on  the  t^txt, 
*C'oHt  dans  lew  rapporttt  mtxncbt  quo  Haci-onttiu  lo  mieux 
]a  uoturo  Instinctive  du  payMin.'    To  take  your  peasant 

from  a  printed  book.'  and  tJuit  Iwok  avowod  fietion,  ia, 
wo  venture  to  HUggesIs  very  pMciulo-iKrion title  'science,' 
Bui  we  find  it  jMimtim  m  M.  Paul  Flat. 

H.  Bird's  book  will  always  be  important  in  tJie  hintory 
of  Bolzaeian  study,  not  merely  benautto  it  hoIa  at  rest  for 
Brer  the  deeply  interesting  quoslion  <iF  the  orthography 
of  the  novelist's  name  ' — a  point  whioh,  of  course,  affeeto 
the  quality  of  his  work  vitally — but  bocause,  in  an  un- 
preientioun  and  half  desultory  way,  it  applies  to  Bulzao 
its  author's  almost  unetjualled  patienc4>.  industJ')' and  luck 
in  tho  pureuit  of  biographical  and  bibliographical  fact. 
Ab  a  cntic  M.  BinS  hardly  oxiiitM  ;  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
be  admires*  Balzac's  utt-ack  on  8ainto~Bouve  in  tho  '  Kovue 
rdo  Paris,*  one  of  the  very  clumsiest  and  dulltwt  splulters 
[of  wuundud  viuiity  that  was  uvur  put  furtti  by  a  man  of 

I      *  It  wu  not  '(fa  B*lJMc'—thM  we  pnUjr  wdl  hnew;  bub  it  wm  not 
[B&liac  at  alt.  it  wb«  'Boluft'  or  'Bobu,'  and  (Im  UMSton  w«re  daj-- 
Uboui«n  Iq  tlia  Tttti, 
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g«nruii.  Bot  in  one  thin^,  which  M.  nruneti&re  pronout^H 
indiitpenaable  to  oriticimn, '  L'Art  de  v^riSer  lea  Dat«s,'w 
ifl  vftry  nearly  Bupreme  j  and,  thanks  to  his  artistry  in 
thi^  r(.-)4pect,  W6  havfl  all  the  facta  about  Balzac's  nbortiva 
candidatures  for  Parliament  and  the  Academy,  with  on 
elaborate  and  really  interosting  survey  of  his  political 
opiniuns  and  uttorancos  —  thin^,  as  the  few  careiful 
students  of  the  '(Euvros  Diverscs'  know,  by  no  maiuui 
nt^^ligible,  and  showing  as  much  capacity  oh  iho  purely 
lit«rury  essays  show  (oxcupt  in  roforoiico  to  novol-writing 
■biolf)  want  of  capacity.  Tho  rest  of  tho  volumo  tn  occu- 
piod  with  an  equally  minute  study  of  BnlzacV  tronnoxion 
with  the  theatre — a.  connexion  always  unfortunnto  and 
fur  tho  most  part  representing  nothing  but  wiwtcd  plan* 
and  tontfitives.  '  The  strong  contiigion  of  tho  8tAgo'  hot 
seldom  boon  more  clearly  in«Utneud  tliaii  in  thJACaMiof 
a  man  who  was  morbidly  sensitive  to  the  toIuo  of 
time ;  who  pats  it  ropMitodly  in  a<-.tual  fl^iros  to  Madame 
Honska;  who  was  nlino>«t  more  engor  for  money 
for  fairio ;  who  know  that  he  was  certain  to  make  monej 
(however  inadequately)  by  his  vocation,  and  persisted  in 
no/,  making  it  by  this  avocation.  It  is  safe  to  say  that, 
if  ho  luul  devotod  to  novels  the  time  that  he  did  devote 
to  pUtys  and  plans  of  plays,  we  nhould  have  had  another 
twcn^  volumes  of  masterpieoen,  and  he  would  ha\-e  had 
at  leaat  another  twenty  thousand  '  durat^  ' — a  word  which, 
in  compliment  apparently  to  his  correspondent,  he  is  fond 
of  using  in  the  '  Letters.' 
I  On  the  other  hand,  M.  Bruneti^re's  examination  of 
I  BfUzoe  is  one,  in  no  common  sense,  of  the  most  int«reHtuig 
raieces  of  pure  criticism  across  which  wo  have  come  for  a 
"long  time.  It  in  of  course  not  free  from  its  author's 
foibles;  and  one  may  regret  those  foibles  while  fully 
acknowledging  that  it  would  he  loss  interesting  if  they 
were  not  there.  If  a  man  cannot  enjoy  Dumoii,  for 
instance,  he  cannot,  and  there's  an  end  of  it ;  one  may  be 
deeply  sorry  for  him,  but  that  is  all.  If,  because  he  can- 
not enjoy  Dumas,  or  can  only  enjoy,  not  comprohenrf 
him,  he  thinks  hint  quit«  an  inforiur  mun  of  letters,  one 
nmy  question  his  criticAl  cutholicity,  may  detect  a  very 
blind  side  in  his  critical  outlook ;  but  onoo  more  there  is 
an  onil  of  that.  But  why  call  the  author  of  'Lea  Trob 
Mousquotaires'  'a  nigger'  {niffre)?   Ei^pecially  why  call  him 
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•o  more  tlian  onoo,  om  if  hia  uiggerhooil  provod  HiiyUiing, 
and  aw  it  you  hud  not  foumetf  said  wi»u  wurds  ubuul  tlie 
emi^mtion  of  raota)  and  other  mmilar  theories  ?  AgaiD. 
why  (if  you  uro  such  a  critic  aa  M.  Bmnoti^ro  is  when  hia 
MinervH  in  in  a  good  humour)  rtisort  to  that  chuupowt  (uid 
mont  worthloBfl  dovico  of  tho  chuapout  and  most  worthiees 
criticism — a  dovico  which,  oncu  more,  you  have  yoursolT 
stigmatiiied — the  device  of  running  down  novelists  other 
than  your  hero  by  f1ing8  and  irinucndotw?  Why  talk 
more  than  once  of  Sandeau  as  '  titerile '  and  '  mediocre,'  of 
M^m^  aa  ««o  «f  pr^entimia;,  of  Charles  de  Bernard  (in 
one  placA  at  least)  im  ngiitn  'mf>dtocre.'  SandoAu  may  not 
have  bad  many  .ttringH  to  hia  bow,  and  as  a  man  ho  may 
have  behaved  badly  to  George  Sand  (though  it  is  hard  to 
see  why  the  lady  nhould  keep  all  the  )iad  behaviour  to 
herself) ;  Mririmee  may  have  been  beguiled  by  Byron  and 
by  Boyip  into  a  pose  of  cj-nicism ;  Charles  de  Bernard  may 
not  have  aapirod  to  missiuns  and  problems  and  social 
theories.  Bat  there  ia  no  '  mediocrity '  in  Sandeau'a  trent- 
numt  of  the  Kituation  which  ho  has  made  his  own  in  *  La 
MaitHJu  dc  Punarvan,'  in  'Mllo  do  KLirouare,'  in  'Mile  do 
lit  Heiglijirc ' ;  ati  for  Charles  do  Bernard,  Boilcau  on 
Begnard  »ha]l  save  us  all  trouble  in  that  matter :  '  11  n'ost 
pas  mMioorement  gui.'  And  aft  for  '  le  see  et  pr^tcntioiix 
Autenr  do  "  Cannon  "  et  do  "  Colomba  "  *  the  '  dryness "  of 
Carmm  !  tliu  '  protontiousne«R '  of  Cotomba  ! 

But  these  things,  however  much  we  may  regret 
tbMDt  however  mtirh  they  prove  M.  Hruneti^re  to  be 
hmiuui  and  Arcb-buiimn  as  a  critic,  rather  increnso  thun 
diminish  the  interest  of  this  elaborate  efwiay.  tit  which, 
though  the  more  detniiH  of  biography  are  eschewed,  the 
life,  the  worlui,  the  oritinii  of  the  life  and  works,  are  dis- 
cnated.iw  well  as  the  whole  relation  of  Balzac  to  the  novel 
In  general,  and  bin  hiotoricul,  u.-8thotic,  social,  moral  and 
inflnential  character.  One  seex,  from  the  6r9t>  that  if  the 
treatment  is,  also  from  the  first,  intt-niBting,  it  is  because 
the  author  is  himself  taking  tho  deepest  intcreet  in  his 
sabjeot.  And  by  degrees — porhapn  pretty  early  to  a 
reader  of  tolerable  acutenoss  and  exporionco^- there  dawns 
upon  one  a  suspicion,  whit-b  soon  bocomCM  a  certainty, 
that  this  interest  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  critic  is 
pleading  pro  domomm — at  least  (or  one  of  its  apartments, 
or  even  more  than  one.    Xor,  after  more  or  I(*»s  ingenious 
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fencing  mid  feinting  Cor  some  two-thirdit  of  hU  boM^ 
doefl  M.  Bruneti^i'e  fnil  to  confess  iU  Balzac  is,  it  Beems, 
a  mighty  document  for  that  principle  of  'The  ETolution 
of  Kinds"  which  M.  Bruootiere  hua  made  his  master- 
doctrine,  and  to  wluch,  as  he  says  loftily,  critics  hsTO 
'  generally  opposed  such  poor  reasons.'  It  was  in  Balzac's 
bands,  ho  thinks,  tjiat  the  novel  became  the  novel — that 
It  got  its  differentia  from  the  tale,  and  the  lutuveile,  auil 
the  comedy,  as  n'cll  as  fruni  it^  ancestor  the  epic.  While, 
though  there  is  iiu  regular  confession  of  another  fact, 
there  is  at  the  same  time  no  attempt  whatsoever  to  dis- 
guise it — ^tliat  Bdlzau  is  a  stick  to  bi^ut  the  Roinanli«(t 
with ;  that  his  enormous  industry  and  uxactni^ss  put  tn 
8hnmo  a  school  'whioh  is  by  its  truo  name  tho  «ohoo]  of 
ignorance  and  prc^umptjon ' ;  that  oven  his  nogloct  of  lorn 
as  n  motive  is  a  correction  of  the  Honmntic  exnggtiration 
of  it ;  that  his  immense  attention  to  detail  conditions  and 
realises  his  personages  aiid  his  incidents  in  opposition  to 
the  Romantic  Vague.  One  sees  without  difficulty  what  a 
rcinfoivement,  ten  thousand  strong,  Baliuie  (at  least  M. 
Bruneticre's  Balr^c)  is  to  M.  Bruneticro  I 

It  must  be  admitted  that  in  return  he  subeidisefi  ihi» 
great  ally  nobly,  Balzac,  as  wo  have  said,  ia  for  him,  if 
not  the  revoiutioniser  of  tho  modern  novel,  at  any  rate 
it«  starting-point  in  evolution.  'The  form  of  his  novel 
dominates  our  novelists  for  forty  years  past,  as  tho  form 
of  tho  comedy  of  Moli^iru  dominati^  our  dramatista  for  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  earlier.'  Bal/.uc.  introduced  into 
the  novel  tho  representation  of  life.  An  elaborate  parallel, 
intoroBting  and,  as  it  seems  to  tw,  novel,  though  Taine 
may  have  suggested  it,  is  instituted  l>ctweon  Balzac  and 
Comte,  with  considerations  very  honourable  to  tho  philo- 
sopher; and,  in  easy  connexion  with  tliis,  the  admira- 
tion of  Taine  hinutolf  for  Balzac  is  alleged,  expounde<l, 
supported.  And  all  this  is  put  with  M.  Brunetiore's  well- 
known  hammer-stroke  of  erudition  and  of  logic — a  stroke 
varied  perhaps  with  rathor  too  many  flourishes  of  con- 
tempt for  'university'  critics — a  generation  not  quit« 
alien  from  bis  own,  one  had  thought' — and  the  like,  but 
admirably  downright  and  forcible.  M.  Brunotiere  is  of 
course  far  too  good  a  critic  not  to  recognise  his  subject's 
wenk  points,  or  some  of  them.  Ho  has  to  confess  the 
inequality ;  though  his  instoncw)  may  be  thought  soma 
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times  not  verj-  happy,  as  where  '  he  will  not.  npoak  of '  tho 
'Poau  de  Chagrin.'  He  hai*  U>  contef*^  (though  he  makes 
some  fight  for  it)  the  awkwardness  of  style ;  and  he  iiUowa 
himself  a  conti-aHt  Ixftwnen  Balzac  and  Hugo  on  thi« 
point  which  in  junt  and  gt^nerou.s  to  l>oth,  though  ho  ix 
neither  generous  nor  junt  in  the  other  oontraHt  with 
Merimee.  He  makfis,  ax  it  »eeni8  to  us.  an  almost  un- 
tMoeesary  and  a  certainly  rather  hesitating  and  loug- 
windoil  apologj'  for  the  novelist's  morality.  But  on  the 
whole  he  can-ieH  him  shoulder-high ;  there  has  hardly 
been  eucb  a  championship  of  Baluir.  since  that  very  e^itay 
of  Taine's.  fifty  years  ago,  to  which  he  refers  and  to  which 
we  referred  above.  Jt  would  almost  have  satistted  BiilzMir 
himself;  though  he  certainly  nrould  not  have  Ukcd  M. 
Bmneti^rcH  confession  of  the  contmis-voyageiir  element 
in  him,  or  somu  other  things. 

Yot,  as  goncniUy  happens  when  tho  shouting  dies  and 
tho  captains  depart — though  M.  Brunetiere's  is  not  moro 
shouting,  and  he  uv  a  critical  captain  and  no  mean  one — ' 
roflootiomt  come,  demurrers  suggest  themselves.  Ouo 
very  bright  and  illuniiiiHtive,  but  perhaps  not  altogether 
favourably  illuminative,  sidelight  occurs  quite  lat«  in  the 
book,  where  George  Eliot  is  described  as  'perhaps  the 
greatest  novelist  of  the  English  uinotceuth  ec-utury.' 
Olwvrvo  that  it  is  not  in  tho  slightetit  degrw  neci>ssury  to 
take  sides  on  this  question  here.  But  it  is  quite  obvious 
that  any  ouo  who  thinks  George  Eliot  the  greatest  no%-clist 
of  the  English  uilll't^'l•Ilth  century  does  thereby  lell  us  a 
good  deal  about  thv  uaturo  of  liis  uilmirution  for  Balzac — 
about  the  side  of  Balzac  that  he  admires.  A  man  might 
think  George  H^liot  very  far  from  IwiMg  the  greatest 
English  novelist  of  tho  nineteenth  c^^nlury.  and  yet  ad- 
mire Balzac  quite  as  much  tus  M.  Brunotiere  does.  But 
he  would  admire  him  in  quite  a  different  way,  for  quite 
different  things.  Then,  too,  in  tlie  historical  premisses  or 
preambles  on  which  M.  Brunetiei*e  founds  his  estimate  of 
Balzac  as  the  introducer  of  the  representation  of  life  into 
the  novel — the  starter  of  its  evolution  in  its  proper  form, 
etc,— there  nro  some  strange  gaps  and  silence*).  It  ia 
remarkable  that,  though  ho  rather  frequently  mentions 
•  Clariasa '  by  name,  ho  never  says  anything  of  the  vielhwl 
of  Richardson  ;  while  tho  very  name  of  Fielding  or  of  any 
of  his  works  dooti  not  appear.    And  though  there  ia  » 
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njflntion  of  Defoo,  M.  Brunotifero  soonu  to  know  nothing 
of  his  hut  'Hobinxuu  Cnittoo."  It  is  furtlivr  reinarUaWo 
that  he  atiributos  to  Bitlicuc  tho  invoiitton  of  '  the  interior.' 
He  know8,  ho  iuvy»,  no  novels  boforo  hU  which  were,  if  he 
may  say  so,  '  co<«tum«(i  and  furniMhed."  Ono  could  venture 
to  question  this  even  of  French — Sorol,  FuretiJve,  Scarron. 
Le  Hage  himself  occur.  But,  if  you  tuko  in  English,  as 
M.  Brunoti^ro  constantly  does,  it  is  mo«t  unC|ue»tionably 
not  the  ffiitf!.  From  Defoe  onwards  tho  interior  in  cos- 
tume and  furniture  appears ;  it  i«  quite  remarkable,  if  it 
haa  not  always  been  remarked,  in  Smollett;  and  as  for 
Scott  (to  whom  M.  Hrtineti<'<ro  almost  doen  justice,  and  of 
whose  influence  on  Itnlzao  he  is  well  aware),  it  is  ono  of 
hia  favourite,  one  of  hin  most  charaotcristic,  and  one  of 
his  moat  effective  devices.  There  is  evidently  aome  recon- 
iitruction  and  buttressing  wanted  hero. 

It  is,  however,  Balzac  and  not  BiiJznc's  cxitic  who  ib 
our  main  subject,  and  we  may  be  purdoued  for  making 
M.  Brunetiere's  book — interesting  an  it  is  in  what  it  con- 
tains, and  fit  to  be  rend  by  all  who  would  uiidoi-stand  the 
'  Com«^dio  Huinaine' — an  instrument  for  indifating  certain 
poiatfl  in  that  great  work,  and  its  greater  workman,  which 
H.  Brunetiere  doen  not  touch,  or  touches  only  to  drop 
them.  On  one  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  •  Com4- 
die  '  we  have  seen  nothing  in  his  book ;  and  wo  may  add 
that  wo  have  soon  wry  little  anywhere.  And  tliat  ia  tito 
aetonisbinfijly  emull  use,  in  proporiion,  which  BalxU 
mnkea  of  that  grout  woapon  of  tho  novclint,  dialogue, 
and  tho  almost  smuUor  effect  which  it  accordingly  ban  id 
producing  hi«  results  (whatovor  tliey  are)  on  his  readers. 
With  some  novelists  dialogue  is  almot<t  atl*))Oworful. 
Dumas,  for  instanc<c  (but  iR-rhajw  M.  Hruneliero  wouM 
say  tliU  was  becauKe  be  was  '  a  nigger '),  doeH  nimoel 
everything  by  it.  In  his  liest  books  especially  you  may 
run  the  eye  over  dozens,  sroros,  almost  hundreds  of  pngw 
without  finding  a  single  one  printed  'solid.'  The  author 
seldom  makes  any  reflections  at  all ;  and  his  deacription>, 
with,  of  course,  some  famous  exoeptions,  are  little  moro 
than  longiah  stage  directions.  Nor  is  this  by  any  meanK 
morcly  due  to  early  practice  in  tho  drama  itself;  for 
somotliing  Uko  it  ia  to  be  found  in  writers  who  have  hod  no 
8uch  practice.  In  Balzac,  after  making  every  allowance 
for  the  fact  that  ho  often  prints  his  actual  convei'satioDS 
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It  typographicftl  Hcparat.ion  of  the  «ppeflhe«,  the 
just  tho  other  way.  Moreover,  and  this  in  Btill 
more  noteworthy,  it  is  not  by  what  hia  chnrRoteni  do  say 
that  wo  romembtir  them.  The  nituation  peiOmps  most  of 
all ;  tho  chtira«t«r  itself  very  often  :  the  atory  HometimeB 
(of  that  more  pi'oeontty) — these  are  tho  things  for  and  by 
which  wo  romumbor  Bnlziic  and  tho  vast  itrmy  of  his 
prenticmt);  whilo  Homotimiw  it  in  not  for  any  of  thoM) 
thing*  even,  but  for  'inturiom,'  'buHiui>«8,'  and  tho  like. 
When  one  thinks  of  single  points  in  him,  it  i»  ttcarc«ly 
ever  of  »uc-h  things  no  tho  '  Ho  has  got  his  discharge. 


by- 


l^of  Dickons;  iw  tho  '  Ad«»m'  of  That-korav;  aa 


the'Trop  lourdl'of  Porthtw'  hist  agony;  u»t  tho  longer 
hnt  hardly  loss  qalnteflitenced  malediction  of  Habakkuk 
Mocklewratii  on  ClA\-(vrhoutw>.  Il  in  of  Ktig«>nio  Grau'lot 
Hhrinbing  in  aulonitxti^  rnpiilHion  fi-oin  the  liltlu  bunch  us 
nhe  reads  her  cousin's  letter ;  of  Henri  do  Marsay'x  cigar 
(hi«  enjoyment  of  jt,  that  is  to  say,  for  his  words  are 
qait«  commooplaoe)  as  he  leaves  •  la  Fillo  anx  yeux  d'Or ' ; 
of  the  lover  allowing;  himtielf  to  bo  built  up  in  '  La  flrande 
Bret^che.'  Observe  that  there  is  not  the  H]ight«mt  neces- 
sity to  apportion  the  oxcellonco  Implied  in  these  different 
kindii  of  rt^imtniticcnce;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  each  way  of 
fn#t4^ining  tliu  intore«t  ami  the  appreciation  of  tho  rettdor 
ia  indifTdrontly  good.     Hut  tho  di««tin(!tion  remains. 

Them  in  another  point  on  which,  though  no  good 
oritin  can  mini)  it,  some  crilieH  seem  to  dislike  dwelling; 
and  this  i»  that.,  thnngh  linlzac's  Heparal.(!  Nitiiat.ioiiH,  on  has 
JuHt  be<>n  said,  are  arresting  in  the  higiie^t  degree,  it  Ifl 
often  distinctly  difHeult  to  read  him  '  for  the  story.*  Of 
thn  two  commentators  here  dealt  with  who  admire  him 
most  unflinchingly  and  rata  him  highost,  even  M.  Ilrune- 
tUitv,  we  think,  tots  slip  an  admission  that  '  interest '  of 
tho  ordinary  kind  is  not  exactly  Balzac's  forte;  while 
M.  Flat  {who  is  rather  fond  of  long  words)  granta  freely 
that  his  affnbulation  i»  weak.  Once  more,  wo  need  not 
and  must  not  make  too  mucli  of  this  ;  but  it  is  important 
that  it  should  not  bo  forgotten,  and  thooxtrome  Babtacian 
is  sometimes  apt  to  forgot  it.  That  it  comets  sometimes 
from  Balzac's  mania  for  rehundltug  and  roshapitig — that 
he  haa  actually,  like  the  hero  of  what  is  to  some  his  most 
unforgettable  short  storj-,  daubed  tho  masterpiece  into 
a  blur — is  certain.     But  it  probably  comes  more  often, 
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and  is  much  mure  iiiU>i-('«liiiK  ti<*  coming,  from  n.  w 
of  exact  cu-ordiuutioii  Wtwven  tlio  obtMTVotioii  tuid  Uu 
imaf^ination,  which  arc  thu  two  coui'sent  uf  his  cat. 

When  wo  turn  From  M.  liniiiotioro'nt  volume  to  M.  Le 
Breton's  (which,  a«  it  happoriK,  in  tho  older  of  tliv  two  and 
is  referred  to  by  M.  Bruueti^ro  directly  onco  or  twico,siid 
obhquoly  porhups  uftencr),  it  imty  He«m  that  the  leu 
colobralud  critic  has  Home  (idvantagc«  over  the  moro 
eolobrtitod.  Ili8  book  i»  not  only  lei^  brillinnt  but  con- 
siderably lc«»  well  plaiiiiod ;  tho  *  hniiiiuer-slroke.'  iw  vrv 
liai-u  cjilletl  it,  in  wiinting,  and  tbe  general  treatmeut,  il 
not  exactly  ronfui<od,  is  a  Htllo  de»itiU«rj'.  Thoro  an 
Muperlluitie^  -a  Hiiivly  unnoc4<i<^ary  aiuilysiH  of  'Eugenie 
Orandet';  a  flat  burglary,  pnictised  on  the  most  open  of 
diwrs,  in  the  nhnpc  of  an  elabornte  demonstration  that  thu 
title  'Omuxlie  Huniahiu'  doea  not  apply  with  (ttnctly 
logical  corroctnet4M.  and  that  its  complicatcl  synuiietry  of 
oonatruction  and  repartition  is  at  best  an  innocent  ani) 
transparent  fraud.  Further,  M.  he  Breton,  by  a  process 
th(«  reverse  of  that  which  editors  and  conimentaton 
UHUally  go  through,  but  by  no  means  unprecedetited. 
seems  to  have  argued  and  studied  himself  into  disliking 
his  author.  His  last  sentence  rtins :  '  II  est  eu  sommc 
presque  aussi  difficile  d'aimer  Balzac  que  de  no  pas  I'nd- 
mirer ' ;  and  one  has  long  before  seen  him  approaching 
thii)  conclusion  in  his  descants — seldom  actually  uufoundod, 
but  almost  always  too  much  omphasitwd — on  BolsacM 
want  of  delicacy  and  rofinemonti  on  his  pcssimimn,  his 
ovor-proUuctiou  and  tho  Uko. 

Yot,  for  all  this,  thoru  are  merits,  advantugo*  of  insight 
and  of  range,  which  wo  do  not  find  in  the  moro  accom- 
plished and  artful  monograph.  To  begin  with,  M.  Lp 
Breton,  taking  thiugx  us  thoy  are,  and  having  no  special 
lho8i.s  to  defend,  has  no  doubt,  as  we  have  no  doubt,  tlial 
Balzac  is  a  Komantic — though  a  Homantic  who  hnn  brokm 
loose  from  tho  school,  who  does  not  wwir  the  uniform,  or 
eat  tho  meat  of  tlie  Vihtaelt^.  And  ho  has  thus  no  rojuoii 
for  evading,  as  we  have  seen  that  M.  BrunoUere  don 
somewhat  evade,  the  cardinal  point  of  Bn)zac*M  genius. 
his  immense,  disorderly,  hnlf-tained  or  wholly  untamed 
Imagination.  For  what  makes  the  Romantic,  whilo  lb  is 
certainly  not  mere  •  ignorance  and  pre«iumption,*  in  not, 
us  M.  Brunutiere  and  others  would  have  it  in  their  mors 
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8o1)or  moods,  the  oxulUition  uf  tlit<  lodiviilmil  and  ttiB  Pcc^ 
soiiiil;  or  mther  it  in  nut  directly  and  primiirily  ihiit. 
Thi;  RomoDtic  is,  or  ougbt  to  bo, '  of  Iniiii^ination  all  com* 
fHU't*;  und  wIiotliLT  hu  ih  really  ho,  or  U  only  honofttly 
trying  or  dioliuiu-KtlyMluuiiTiiiiig  tu  bo  so,  ho  hiis,  no  doubts 
to  inxiDC  upon,  to  e\it^'KentU\  tlu!  individiinl  and  the  por- 
xonal.  But  this  is  only  n  symptom  in  the  genuiiio  vitsctt, 
an  offecLiitioti  ill  the  non-genuine,  tin  uiTort  in  tiie  hoDe«t 
but  inrompetont.  There  may  bo  more  or  loss  of  Imitation 
(to  borrow  the  great  original  conti-tiat  of  Apollonlu^  or 
Pbiloetmtus)  mixed  with  Dm  Imagination  ;  hut  if  Imag- 
ination it*  there,  there  alno  in  Itomniice.  Imagination  ts 
aJwayx  in  Ualzae ;  and  M.  Ija  Itii'ton  nmea  it  and  saya  so. 

But  to  thin  wo  may  return.  Among  the  other  merits 
of  his  book  let  it  bo  obwr^-ed  that  for  the  earlier, 
though  not  quitfi  for  the  later,  years  of  his  subject's  life 
he  incorporates  all  the  rtvently  diHcoveriHl  biogruphicul 
tacln ;  nud  tliut  he  in  (unfortunately  u  very  run)  tbiug 
among  BalxJic's  oommentatont)  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  tlif  ■  (KuvrcH  de  .ToiineriK4\'  Ho  auggcxtw,  and  we  agree 
with  him.  thai '  Argow  le  Firat«,'  at  any  rate,  might  have 
been  admitted  to  tlie  '  Oom^die  '  without  finding  itself  by 
any  menni«  the  uglieat  doekling  of  the  collection.  He  has 
Heen,  n«  verj-  few  French  commentators,  at  any  rate,  have 
M>en,  Italzac's  great  debt  to  the  Terror  school  in  England ; 
Ut  Mrs  Kadclift'e  and  Lewin,  as  well  as  to  Maturin,  who 
ban  l»een  somewhat  better  known  in  France,  He  is — 
again  au  excellent  and  not  too  common  thing,  even  since 
tbe  Alilion  ilrjintltn-  put  tliom  within  easy  reueb — well 
acquaint4.-d  ulmt  with  the  curious  miscellanies,  nrticleo.  un< 
eoUeeted  talcs  and  what  not,  which  thixiw  so  much  light 
on  their  author  tliougli  they  rarely  raiM,-  hin  literary  posi- 
tion. If  lie  is  not  Quite  wx-on tempt uoum  as  M.  Hrunetijire 
of  the  eaMy,  popular.  ftptwiouH  oxplanationn  from  heredity, 
locality  and  the  like,  he  nhowx  a  commendable  dititruHt 
of  tttem.  Yet  he  doe^i  not  fail  to  :idmit  the  aKtonishing, 
tlic  unique  appropriateness  of  the  eomparison — obviouH, 
trivial,  l>annl  as  it  may  be— of  Balzac's  life  and  his  Dovela. 

He  can,  though  he  doe^  not  atTect  Une  writing  as  a  rule, 
put  things  well,  a^  where  he  says  of  Madame  Uanska: 
'  Kile  avail  sur  ses  rivaled  un  immense  nvantage,  eelui 
dutro  pour  lui  I'^temelle  almente,  le  symbole  ra^me  de 
iuii  4il«niel  d^ir ; '  or  where  ho  speaks  of  '  La  f r^n^ie 
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qui  d^jvore  toute  fhumanibS  Balzaciennc'  Yet  he  can 
be  iilmoHt  severely  nccuruto,  except  when  be  unfortuuataljr' 
apeftkn  MuveriU  Unic-n  of  '  Caleb  WiUium,'  the  FreDch  ap- 
parently borrowiiig  from  Gudwiu  the  '  8 '  which  tbajr 
BO  utkuec(»uMtrily  [Mty,  or  uwd  to  puy,  to  Shakeiipcare.  H« 
POoognisog,  lu  hurdly  uuuther  Frciiclininn  known  to  us, 
except  perhaps  Bulzuc  hiinHulf  tind  M.  Milsuud,  hau  donu, 
the  *  realism '  of  8cott  Having  no  retainer  on  tho  other 
Bide,  ho  eiui  M-u  the  excellenc«  of  '  Levt  Choiiimit*  mid  of 
'I^  Penu  tie  Chagrin,'  while  M.  Bruriettere  condemns  tlia 
one  and  fiverU  hi8  face  from  the  otlier.  For  tho  uuM 
reason  he  can  nay  courageously  that  in  *  hen  Poranbi 
Pau\*re9 '  *  the  art  of  the  noTeliRt  has  Icwit  in  verisimUitoda 
and  in  actual  veraniiy  what  it  lian  gained  in  power' — a 
statement  whioh,  however  fihocking  it  may  be  to  the 
ortliodox  Balzacion,  ia  well  maintainable.  lie  is  just 
agttin,  tliouRh  no  doubt  u^uiu  horrible  to  the  titraiter 
itecU  iu  saying  thiki  want  of  measure  ia  aa  hubituai  to 
ilalzac  an  obMOrvution  of  fact,  and  that  a  cuuHiderablu 
number  of  tho  conHtituents  of  the  '  Com<*diu '  ore  not 
'  worlcut  of  ui-t '  at  all.  On  the  other  hund,  he  goes  ao  for 
US  to  deny  that  Balzuc  is  ever  I^mHous — u  duuiul  which  wo 
could  not  for  our  own  part  endonw  ;  and  he  i»  even  laor* 
poflitive  and  much  more  procim  than  M.  HrunetK)ro  him- 
Half  in  attributing;  direc-tly  to  Italzac  cbnracteriBtica  of 
subst>quent  novelists,  from  Flaubert  downwards,  whleli 
we  Bhould  ouraelvea  be  much  more  inclined  to  attribute 
to  general  inHuenceo,  working  alike  on  Balzac  Kiul  on 
these  his  followers. 

On  the  whole  we  are  rather  inclined  to  doubt  whether, 
for  on  intelligent  person  who  knows  how  to  protit  by  a 
critical  survey  without  blindly  accepting  its  dicta,  and 
who  wisheH  to  have  a  fairly  corrt>nt  general  notion  of  a 
vast  and  confused  multitude  of  factii  which  he  cannot  or 
will  not  sort  or  digest  for  himself,  there  is  a  better  single 
book  on  the  subjeot  than  M.  Le  Breton's.  We  should 
have  no  doubt  whatever,  if  it  were  not  for  that  unlucky 
last  sentence  and  for  a  few  others  of  the  same  kind. 
We  call  them  '  unlucky,'  not  that  in  our  opinion  M.  Le 
Breton's  inability  to  like  has  in  the  least  injured  his 
power  to  admire,  but  merely  bccuu)«e  thuno  is  a  generona 
if  fooliidi  notion  in  tiiu  mind  of  Uiv  laity,  and  sumetimea 
even  in  that  of  tlie  critic,  that  failure  to  like  doos  mean 
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(in  impairing  of  the  jxiwer  tu  udmirc.  PcrhapH,  too,  it  Ik 
ratbcr  tinforttiimte  ttmt  M.  he  Breton  bad  not  the  oppor* 
Lunity,  before  writing,  of  reading  the  lost  instalment  of 
the  *  Lettrea.'  Their  mass,  we  have  i>aid,  is  a  little  dis- 
proportJonate  to  their  gist;  but  on  the  whole  they  do 
undoubtedly  tend  to  e-ttabliah  the  idea  of  Balzac'ti  Bincerity 
and  to  fortify  that  of  his  good  nature.  The  contrary 
uotjon«  had  indeed  been  giving  way  in  most  careful 
students  for  a  long  time  past,  and  wero  seen  to  have  very 
little  tiupport,  except  in  an  unsubstantial  and  untrust- 
worthy *  legend '  of  anecdote  and  gossip.  The  complete 
original  Correspondence  should  ha%'u  weakened  them  at 
oncOi  and  the  lirst  volume  of  the  '  L.trangere '  series  have 
helped  in  the  weakening ;  but  the  second,  if  not  exactly 
the  most  interesting,  is  the  mu«t  creditable  of  the  three 
to  its  author  us  a  luau.  And  yet  M.  Lu  Breton  might 
retort  that  it  ih  upon  the  'Conit^dio'  itself  that  ho  bases 
hifl  failure  to  like  even  while  he  ndmire« ;  and  to  this  plea 
tlieru  iH  no  answer.  The '  nervoux  imprewgion,'  as  Flaubert 
said  lung  ago  to  Siiinte-Beuve,  will  Hotnctiitutx  have  it^ 
way ;  unit  one  ran  hardly  itay  that  the  nervous  imprui>sion 
proiduccd  by  the  *(k>ni(klin  Uumaine'  is  on  the  whole 
exhilarating  or  even  comfortablts. 

PcrhapK,  then,  the  couelustion  may  be  that  all  this  new 
matter  (though  iHinie  of  it  i:*  extremely  interesting)  and 
all  this  now  comment  (though  ttomo  of  tliis  aliKt  by  no 
meaim  lack)*  int^erest)  leaves,  ao  Uf  commonly  the  case 
with  great  writers,  the  mam  of  whose  work  and  the  more 
important  points  of  whose  lives  have  long  tteen  before 
the  world,  the  general  resolt*  the  general  impression, 
mainly  tmafTected.  The  new  nmtt<>r  will  of  course  pro- 
dnc*,  as  the  new  comments  show,  and  as  we  oould  have 
luuiwu  without  them,  different  effeotn,  dilTerunt  impres- 
■rions,  on  different  intellects  and  temperaments.  But  that 
is  inevitable.  Tlie  different  intellects  mid  tomperamenta 
will  milect  from  new  text  and  new  comment  each  what 
suits  it."  We  flliall  all  note — with  due  gravity  but.  except 
in  the  ease  of  very  small  minds,  with  little  interest  or 


■  It  auy  b*  JuM  worth  wUIe  to  indlcsW— Cor  tfae  bentflt  at  tboM  wlw 
wlafa  U  oLtaln  tt  loiaowlut  ct(«rcr  mMcptkiD  of  thM  BMeti-Ulk«d4<  bM 
M  s  nle  rcrr  ihgiuHj  coDOclvtM]  Uiloc  ■■rmbotI«n'--»ii  louraaUag 
painpMtl  b7  B.  Bftmuuui,  'I*  Syubollsm*  ttua  Balow'  (Puit-  Vmdh, 
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surprise — that  Honor^  de  Balzac,  whom  vtb  already  lawwi 
to  bo  pluiu  Hononi  Balzac,  was  actually  IXonore  flsliwi 
It  \»  only  to  be  hoped  tb^it  librarians  of  the  new  Reboot 
will  nut  think  it  necessarj'  to  alter  their  catalogues  and 
to  refiT  tho  unnrar>-  who  loot  under  *  Balzar '  to  ■  BolflML* 
Tho  '  LottroM  a  rEtranguro'  will  take  their  place,  and  a 
moiit  welcOQio  plaoo,  bi-side  t\w  Com>8pondence  that  we 
alrondy  poueesetL  Tha  now  biblio^aphkal  facts  which 
that  nian-i'IIuUM  Ktorclu>]d«r  of  Balzut'ian  trrasuroe,  the 
Viconit*  dv  SiHM^Uwreh  de  Lovenjoul.  hiu  brought,  ia 
bringing,  and  inny  bring  forth  will  Iw  duly  i>^pst«red. 
So,  too,  thoMi  vritirit  who  grudgo  Balziir  to  tlie  Bomaatir 
Hide  will  continue  to  prove,  to  their  own  *«tUfurttoit, 
that  he  wait  not  a  Koniantic ;  and  tiiose  who  du  not 
grudge  him  will  reply  with  arguraentii.  in  their  judgmoot 
irrefutable,  that  he  was.  But  the  mnii  and  the  work  will 
remain,  illustrated  with  a  few  new  lights,  or  rather,  witli 
a  few  Hettingrt  of  the  old  lights  at  frexh  angles,  the  wune, 
To  some  at  least  they  will  continue  to  preeent,  ss  tfaejr 
presented  long  ago  to  that  curious  failure  nf  a  greal 
critic,  Philar^te  Cha-iles,  the  mast  gigantic  and  the  most 
interesting  example  of  embodied  and  enibooked  haJlucino- 
lion  to  be  found  in  literature  or,  so  far  as  Is  known,  in 
life.  Chasles  appears  to  hare  had  the  honour  of  expnaa- 
ing  this  idea  first ;  but  scores  and  hundreds  of  readers, 
who  did  not  take  it  from  him,  and  who  perliapa  in  most 
CIW08  bad  never  heard  of  him,  must  have  felt  it  and 
thou(;bt  it  more  or  lean  confusedly.  It.  and  it  only. 
HuppIicH  »  4'olierent  and  satisfying  explanation  of  the 
bulfjician  quality;  and  it  is  only  surprising  that  diffi- 
rulliiM  rthould  have  been  found  in  reconciling  it  to  Balzac* 
precLHion,  (o  bis  exact  information  and  observation,  to  h» 
(u>-cidl(Hl  realism.  What  in  more  precise,  morf  real,  morf 
vi^-id  in  its  intervals  between  vaguenesx  and  ch.ioa  than 
u  droam  ?  Who  is  more  orderly  in  hui  doings  than  n  som- 
nambulist? Hallucination,  somnambulism.  hypDOtisDl,or 
Mimply  the  good  old  word  'dream' — these  nre  the  koy*, 
and  tho  only  keys,  to  Balxav.  You  cannot  tgnont  hii 
'  realism,' such  as  it  is- -ho  will  tako  good  care  of  that— 
and  it  probably  has  its  ufToct  on  some  people  who  cannot 
look  beyond  it.  But  there  nre.  othen^  who  can,  and  who 
foel  Uiat  they  must.  To  them  (M.  Lu  Breton  is  one  of 
them,  and  says  it  boldly,  as  others  have  said  before  bin) 
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JMHtaaAAlMD'H  perflonagefl  nre  not '  dos  /it  rysn  n^Lt.'  Or 
IHHIMBH^oiilc]  put  it,  thoy  »ru  profoundly  real,  but 
itftb  R  reolity  different  from  that  of  thin  uctual  world — a 
'reality  of  four  dimensioiiR  "  or  of  a  larger  number  if  it 
he  preferred — a  Reality  once  more  of  Iniitgiuutioo,  nut  of 
ImltaUon. 

Imagination— there  we  come  back  to  It!     Iraugino- 
tion  which   lacks  the  airictly  poetic  touch  Mivo  in  a 
(•w  in-4tanoe.4.  which  is  buoy  with  the  ngly  nither  than 
with  tb«  boiiiitifiit,  which  in  its  own  variety  of  lircam 
imUims  Rometimes,  porhapa  generally,  to  the  nighlinuro 
rattier  Uian  to  the  btuitillc  \'iHion;  but  Imagination  for 
•U  thai.     Take  Defoe,  the  inventor  of  the  realist  novel 
u  tar  at)  anybody  ever  invents  anything ;  take  the  Gon- 
ranrta.  ita  last  painful  elaboratoi-s ;   and  contract  them 
with  Balzac    Take  Flaubert,  who  in  a  manner  combineg 
Btlnc  and  Hugo,  and  compare  him  in  the  two  i^hurp 
£liaIonii  of  hi.t  work  with  the   throe — I>er*xi,  the  Gon- 
ootirts,  Balzac  himself.    The  oompariaon  would  take  on 
utide  at  least  as  long  as  the  present  to  complete  it,  but 
it  will  work  out  in  the  sense  of  what  has  been  Kiiid  above, 
Bdzac,  almost  everybody  admits,  is  'unequal,'  white  differ- 
ent personF  say  different  things,  good  and  ovil,  of  him. 
Bot  this  is  true  of  him,  at  his  best  as  at  his  worst,  and  as 
itti  tnu>  of  no  other  novelist,  that  he  alwaj-s  imagoes  at 
tiie  very  moment  that  he  realisos  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  he 
ilu-realisea  at  the  same  time.     Sometimes — very  often — 
tha  proc««se8  clog  each  other.    Even  M.  Brunei i^reitdmita 
thst  on  A  special  point  'Balzac  ne  sodebarbouillcru  jumiiis,' 
'*ill  nover  get  out  of  his  mess ' ;  and  some  critic  has  iiaid 
^Um  that  you  are  seldom  at  your  ease  with  him.    Lot 
»aocept«d.    You  are  not,  with  Balzac,  in  the  Ely»iun 
you  are  sometimea  much  rather  in  the  UuIIh  of 
EblU.    Bat,  if  you  can  only  apprehend  it,  there  is  always 
•nd  everywhere  Imagination  to  guide,  relieve,  console 
;oii:  and  it  is  tbo  Imngination  of  a  Titan,  if  not  exactly 
«  God.     .\nd  after  nil — after  reading  everything  that 
has  writtei),  as  far  as  it  is  attainable,  and  a  very 
deal  of  what  has  been  writtt'n  about  him;  after 
Uag  jroor  bost  to  sum  him  up,  your  boat  to  correct  other 
"uumariee — 'there  suddenly  oocur«i  somotbiog  that  wJts 
■U  of  the  '  Comedie'  on  the  very  morrow  of  it«  author's 
4(ath,  something  quite  unpretentious  in  phrase  but  quite 
ToL  VX.—lfo.  410.  t 
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final  ia  effect :  '  Livre  qui  est  t'Obeorvation  el  qui  eftt  llm- 
agination.'  It  would  be  dilhcult  to  find  another  seatenca 
where  there  U  Hueh  final  virtue  in  Mio  pure  roiijunction 
and.    But  then  this  nentence  w»w  written  by  Victor  Hugo. 

This  article  was  on  the  point  of  being  sent  to  preM 
when  the  news  of  M.  Bruneti^re's  UDOxpoctcd  death 
arrived.  Nothing  in  it  requiren  alteration  for  that 
reason,  either  on  the  more  amiable  rule  of  nil  ni»i  bonum, 
or  on  the  sterner  one  which  Bubaiitutett  xxrrum  for  th» 
final  word.  But  we  CAnnot  omit  a  tilight  addition  in 
reference  to  a  writer  who^e  name  appeant  freqtiently  tn 
our  text,  and  who  not  only  was  the  chief  literary  critic 
of  his  own  country,  but  bad  been  for  years  acknowledged 
by  all  true  masters  of  the  craft  as  one  of  the  chief  critics 
of  Europe. 

M.  Brunetierc,  as  good  critics  do  ^vith  a  regularity 
unusual  in  some  other  departments  of  literature,  bad 
steadily  improved  bis  craft^mansbip  in  the  thirty  yean 
and  more  during  which  b«  pructiscd.    When  he  began, 
in  the  reaction  which  coincided  with  tho  naiui-al  dropping 
off  of  tliu  great  IcudcrM  of  Komautici»m,  and  with  its  own 
degrndatiou  into  lower  kindK,  hu  aduptod  a   rather  ex- 
aggerated form  of  neo/<ito-chDMicism,  u»  it  huti  been  called 
— a  refashioning  and  refa»tening  of  tho  chains  of  BoUeaD 
and  La  Harpe.     A  rem/trkablo  instajicu  of  this  was  bit 
vehement  and  almost  violent  diatribu  agaiuxt  the  newtf- 
■  lormed  'Hocit-ttJ  du»  Anciuns  TuxtCM  Frani;ui8,'  as  likely 
Eio  divert  people  from   the  study  of  tbe  great   Freorli 
f seven toi'iuh-ccntnry    writers,    and    occupy    them    with 
I  medieval  nibbinh.     He  always,  to  the  end  of  his  criticftl 
tdays,  continued  to  ho  on  the 'classic' side;  but  long  be- 
More  the  close  of  them  be  had  adopted  a  far  more  catholic 
^Bnd  historical  \'iow  of  literature.    Against  tbe  Romautio 
degradations  and  caricaturcei  above  referred  to  he  waged 
truceless  war.     His'Le  Roman  Xaturaliste' will  remain 
the  standard  book,  and  logically  tbe  last  word,  on  that 
subject,  though  it  can  n«ver  be  really  appreciated  unless 
Zola's  *ti»  Roman  ExperimentaJ '  be  read  ^vith  it.     And 
it  K>  happened  that  the  very  title  of  this  book  ii]dicat«s 
the  set  which  criticUm  was  taking  in  his  mind,  and  which 
declared  it^wlf  more  and  more  tttrongly  thenceforward. 
This  set  was  towards  the  evaluation  of  literature,  not 
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HO  much  by  studies  o£  particular  authors — eiill  less  by 
that  of  particular  books — as  by  examiniuf;  the  develop- 
meat  of  kinds,  genres.     To  this  he  devoted  his  attention 

»for  many  years,  and  nnder  this  almost  the  whole  of 
his  later  work  arranged  itself,  both  before  and  after  he 
undertook  the  responsible  office  of  editor  of  the  '  Revue 
dea  Deux  Mondes.' 

tLike  all  systems  and  schemes  of  this  sort — as  Sainte- 
Beuve  has  pointed  out,  more  than  once,  in  reference  to 
Nisard  and  Taine — such  a  method  has  disadvantages ;  wo 
have  glanced  at  some  of  them  by  anticipation  above. 
»But  it  gives,  no  doubt,  unity,  interest,  and  determination 
to  the  critic's  work ;  and  the  necessary  '  correction  for 
aberration '  can  easily  be  applied.  In  the  long  series  of 
works  which  H.  Brunetiere  devoted  to  literature,  almost 
I  wholly  to  French  literature,  the  merits  are  conspicuous ; 
and,  if  there  arc  faults,  they  are  never  of  the  worst  sort. 
From  the  two  most  damning  sins  of  tho  critic — ignorance, 

(whether  of  the  '  heavy '  kind  which  Tennyson  has  stigma- 
tised in  one  of  his  greatest  poems,  or  of  the  'facetious 
and  rejoicing'  vurioty  which  lyockhnrt  gibbots  in  bis 
defence  of  Coleridge ;  and  the  surly  spite  which  takes 
difference  of  opinion  for  a  personal  offenc«.  if  not  for 
a  moral  crime — M.  Brunetiire  was  absolutely  free,  H« 
could  speak  strongly,  bat  bo  was  never  offonsivo,  and 
never  knowingly  unfair.  There  were  those  who  callixl 
him  podanlic;  but,  as  has  been  judiciously  observed, 
tbero  are  some  people  to  M-hom  all  knowledge  is  pedantry 
when  they  do  not  happen  to  possess  it.  He  raruly — it 
might  be  too  much  to  say  that  ho  never — sufTercd  frcnn 
tho  tendency  to  apply  non-litorary  canons  to  literary 
work,  which  is  so  widespreotl  and  so  fataL  That  attach- 
meat  to  system  aometimcs  led  him  wrong  may  be 
granted ;  bat  we  have  Mtid  that  this  can  easily  be  allowed 
.for.  It  may  be  doubted  whether,  at  the  moment,  the 
literature  of  bis  country,  to  which  he  has  given  a  lifetime 
of  devotion,  could  suffer  a  heavier  loss. 

GBonoR  SAnrrsBCttY. 
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Art.  VII.— BRITISH  SEA-FISHERIES. 

1.  British  Fiaheriea.  their  Administration  and  tJitir  Pro- 
bietna.  By  JameH  Johnstone.  Londou :  WiUiams  (Unl 
Not^ate,  1905. 

2.  An  Examination  of  the  Present  Slat«  of  the  Grimahs 
Tratcl  Fishery,  icith  especial  refe7-ence  to  the  DeBtmetion 
of  Immature  Fish.  By  E.  W,  L.  Holt  '  Journal  of  th* 
Marine  Biological  Assooiation.*  VoL  III.  PI>'nioutb. 
1895. 

3.  Journals  of  the  Marine  Biological  Association  of  tht 
United  Kingdom.     Vols  i-vii,     Pljinouth. 

4.  Conaeii  Pertnan«nt  International  pour  I' Exploration 
de  la  Mer.  '  Rapporte  ot  Proces  verhftUx.'  Vol.  IH. 
Copenhagen. 

B.  Fishery  Board  for  Scotland.  Report  on  the  Fishery  and 
Hydrographical  Investigations  in  the  North  Sea  and 
adjacent  ^mlers,  1902-;J.    [Cd.  2612.]     London,  1905. 

6>  Marine  Biological  Association.  First  Itepo^-t  on  ths 
Fishery  and  Hydrographical  Investigations  in  the  North 
Sea  and  adjacent  tcaiera  {Southern  Area),  1902-3.  (Cd. 
2670.)    London.  1905. 

7.  Annual  Reports  of  the  Inspectors  of  Sea-fiaheries  for 
England  and  Wales.     Londou,  1S86-1905. 

To  cnnt«mplAt«  uU  the  lo^itdution  concerning  English 
ftea-flsbing  and  the  administration  of  this  vast  industiy 
during  tho  last  centuiy  is  alike  to  bowildor  the  reo&on 
and  to  fatigue  the  puticncu.  Tbo  industry  is  an  onormoiu 
one,  and  of  the  utmo«it  value  to  the  dwellers  in  these 
islands.  At  the  present  titno  there  arv  ovor  27,000 
T6BSele.  manned  by  uior»  than  90.000  twarnvn,  fishing 
from  the  ports  of  Grout  BriUiiu.  Thoy  laud  over  900,000 
tons  of  fish,  worth  some  10.000,000/.,  during  the  year. 
In  addition  to  the  fishermen  who  remove  the  fish  from 
thR  sea,  a  oonsidorable  populntion  of  packers,  curers, 
coopers,  hawkers,  etc.,  is  employed.  For  iuHtuncc,  out 
of  the  20,000  hands  employed  in  the  Sholland  herring* 
fishery  In<*t  sumnior,  11,000  have  been  at  sett,  and  9120^ 
of  whom  7,'i60wei-o  women,  have  been  employed  on  shoMt 
not  to  mention  the  large  number  of  railway  employ^ 
who  are  engaged  in  the  transport  of  a  very  perishable 
Article.    Apftrt  from  the  material  intereets  of  the  trads 
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the  CApital  invested  in  ■toamera,  RBiling-boats  auJ  gear 
tf  all  krnds  being  eMimatod  «t  axon  than  11,UOO,00(W.), 
be  fiobing:  indujitty  la  of  groat  importance  to  the  country 
H  n  t raining-}(rotmd  for  wuIofm  and  murine  entfiiiiwni, 
lid  fui  affording  a  meaiu  of  livelihood  to  a  vigorous  imd 
n  independent  population. 

Like  any  other  indtu^try,  and — because  the  lifo-his- 
ory  of  the  iohabitatit^  of   tho  tieu  Ut  Htill  so  obscure — 
■eriiapa    more   than   any   othor   industry,   itea-Bxhing   in 
ble  to  arbitrary  flactuHtionx.    Thore  wa«,  for  instance, 
partial  failure  in  the  hvrring-fltihvry  in  tho  summer  of 
906  on  the  north  and  iiortli-cnst  of  tht>  Hht'tlniids.     The 
tul  number  of   crami   hiudod   via»   -13^,950,  as   nguiiiMt 
:.000  in  1005,  a  nword  year;  and  i*unio  of  thu  Shel- 
ndurw  hnvv  IxHtu  hard  put  to  it  to  live.     Huch  n  fiUturo 
in  thinking  tbom)  wboMi  livt^liliood  'ut  thrtwt4<nod  ;  but 
Bahonneu,  although  kecti  ol»<«rvorfi  in  wlmt  immodiately 
Bonceros  them,  are  not  widely  educated  mon,  rind  caimot 
take  into  acrount,  in  estinutting  ruu»(>».  tliu  many  factor* 
pf  the  problom,  H)mo  of  wliich  usually  csi'iipo  nven  th«< 
tnoKt  tulonlod   of  marine   biologisttt.     Fishvrtnun  Huek  n 
^gn,  usually  an  obWous  one ;  in  tho  proMint  cajto,  tho  bad 
n  was  utti-ibutod  to  the  prt-wonco  of  rvi'tjdn  Norwegian 
'lialing  companieH,    wliit^h  it  few  yooTH  ago  OHtnbliobtsl 
emselvGB  in  tho  Shotland8  and  ore  destroying  tho  vom- 
on  rorqual,   the  Ictwer   t-orquul,  SibbaldV  rorqual,  tlie 
chalot,   the   humpbacked  whale,  and  more   rarely  tho 
tiantio  right-whale.    Thi-^e  are  killed  foi-  their  blubbnr; 
kbe   flea))   in   made   into   »uu(tug08,    largely   conxumod   in 
■entral  Europe ;  and  the  bonott  aru  ground  up  for  manure. 
It  is,  however,   doubtful    if   whaling   ix  in   any    way 
responaiblo  for  tho  Hcurcity  of  the  herringH.     Aeeonllng 
o   the    evidence    collocted    by    Mr    Donald  Cn»wford'« 
bmmittee  on  this  Hubject  in   1004,  It  would  apjiear  that 
raeticuUy  the  only  point  on  which  tJio  tlMhernuin  were 
hen  agreod  was  that  the  spouting  of  the  whubtti  wna 
ften  a  good  guide  aa  to  the   [Kwitioii  of  thf»  liNrrlng> 
ahoaU.     But  the  whales  do  not  bring  tbn  ImrrlngH  ;  and 
tho  (iRhernien  are   not   even   agnH*d    that  titey  itvrva  to 
ncentrate    them.      It    is    probublu    timt    ttw    igmttnU 
igration»  and  shoaling  hubJta  of  tha  h«rrtag«  ara  far 
uore  de])oniKM)t  on  the  phyMicul  chnractar  of  (hawatar 
relation  wliich  is  purtJcularlyclMtr,  aa  tb>  latomaUowJ 
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invest i(;ation»  have  already  shown,  in  areas  where  sharply 
contraatfid  cw^an -current**  are  constantly  Btrivins  for  tho 
mastery,  as  they  aro  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  the  Shutlaml 
IsleA.  The  hydrographical  bulletin  of  the  International 
Council  recorded  a  distinctly  lower  temperature  for  the 
Atlantic  current  between  Iceland  and  Scotland  at  tha 
be<»inning  of  the  year  1900  than  at  the  corrcisponJing 
ttcuson  of  19tKt,  I)HM,  or  I0O5;  and  an  unusually  low 
tcmperatnre  has  been  choracteriHtic  of  the  Shetland 
watora  throufrhout  the  pa^t  Bummer,  Tho  Gulf  Struam 
could  more  juatly  be  blamed  for  the  comparative  failure 
uf  tho  Shetland  fishery  this  year  than  tho  Nui'^'Ogiaii 
whalont,  whoso  operations  have  probably  done  no  mora 
injury  to  the  borrin^-flshery  than  they  did  hutt  yOM*  or 
the  year  before.  Such  failures  arc  often  real  diuatitcrs 
to  a  KcafarEng  population — a  race  who  arc,  mm  n  nilo,  of 
amtM  versatility  and  unable  to  turn  readily  to  now  tmdot. 
Their  occurrence  usimlly  provokes  a  cry  for  legi.ilntion. 

Snch  an  outcry  in  in  this  country  uxuiilly  met  ly 
the  appointment  of  a  Commission,  or  of  u  Mpecinl  Parlia- 
mentary Committee.  Seventeen  such  enquiries  into  sea- 
fisheries  have  been  held  nince  Queen  Victoria  came  to 
the  throne,  an  average  of  one  every  four  years.  The 
a«ual  process  is  gone  through  ;  a  certain  number  of  more 
or  IcHs  influential  gentlemen  (one  of  them  perhaps  an 
expert)  are  j-iven  a  '  wide  reference,'  and  they  proceed  to 
take  ei-idence.  An  energetic  secretary,  usually  a  youug 
barrister,  collects  facts;  a  great  number  of  witnesH*, 
like  Mrs  Wititterly,  'express  an  immense  variety  of 
opinions  on  an  immense  variety  of  subjects,'  These  are 
\\Titten  down  and  printed;  and  the  Commissioners,  with 
tho  aid  of  the  energetic  secretary,  seek  to  distil  wisdom 
out  uf  the  printed  evidence  of  the  multitude  and  haM 
on  it  their  recommendations,  Ijegislation  is  sometime* 
recommended ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  sea-fisherieji  ol 
this  country,  it  has,  perhaps  fortunatolyt  seldom  followed 
the  presentation  of  any  uf  these  roport«. 

ft  »eem»,  indeed,  that  the  time  is  hardly  yet  ripe  for 
deep- sea -fish  or}'  legislation,  much  as  it  may  be  needed ; 
and  the  reason  is  that  our  knowledge  of  the  questions 
involved.  Although  rapidly  increasing,  is  still  too  deficient 
to  form  a  Honnd  basis  for  law-making.  We  propose  to 
confine  our  attention  in  this  article  mainly  to  tbo  North 
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Sea,  find,  from  miotlicr  point  of  view,  mtiinly  to  the 
English  fishing  authuriticti,  as  opposed  to  those  of  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  in  ua<;h  of  whieh  countrim  tho  fltihing 
indostrj-  in  rontrollt-d  hy  t\  wpiirntc  Board.  Tho  ftinda 
mental  and  central  qiiextioii  to  W  willed  U  whether 
there  hi  a.  diminntion  in  the  fifth  generally,  or  in  any 
particular  Hpocios  of  fuod-flsh  in  the  North  Sou  arcii,  hy 
far  the  mo»t  productive  of  our  fishing-]^oulld^4.  If  the 
answer  in  uflirmutive,  we  may  ask.  What  in  the  cuiwo  of 
this  dimiutilion  ?  and,  How  can  it  be  arrested? 

In  180S  Prof.  Huxloy,  Mr  (afterwards  Sir)  J.  Caird, 
and  Mr  G.  Shaw  Lefevre  were  constituted  a  Rojiil  Com- 
inisston  to  ottquiru:  (I)  whether  or  not  tho  value  of  the 
fisheries  vfOH  IncrtMUiinjr,  stationary-,  or  dccrvii^ing ;  (2) 
whether  or  not  the  exiHting  metbodti  of  fixlurig  did 
pfirmanent  tiann  to  tho  iishing-grounds  ;  and  (S)  whether 
or  not  the  exi»ting  logi>ilntion  was  ne<!«»«ary.  Three 
years  later  the  CoiiimiMHion  reported ;  and  their  Report 
forms  an  important  luilextoiie  on  the  road  of  English 
fishery  administration. 

Since  1866  great  progress  has  been  made  in  our 
knowlcdgo   of  the  life-histoi-y   of  food-fishes;  yet  oven 

lay  wo  are  hardly  in  a  iMwition  to  answer  the  (jiiestions 
Ui  Prof,  lluxloy  and  hi^t  rolteaguefl.  At  that  time 
nothing  was  known  about  the  eggs  or  spawn  of  the  food- 
f!«hcs.  Even  while  the  Commission  was  sitting,  in  1804, 
Prof.  G,  O.  Sars  for  the  first  time  discovered  and  described 
the  floHting  ova  of  the  cod,  and  succeeded  in  artificially 
f4)rtili.sing  the  ova  and  rearing  the  young.  Tho  follow- 
ing year  he  did  the  same  with  the  mackerel;  and  Prof. 
Malm  of  Goteborg  alHiut  this  time  obtained  and  fertiliitod 
the  oggH  of  the  flounder.  Since  that  time  we  have  found 
out  tho  eggs  of  all  the  valuable  food-fish,  and  artiticially 
hatched  most  of  them.  But  the  facts  about  the  cod's 
eggs  appear  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  Conmilstiion. 
They  had  to  rely  upon  such  data  as  tho  return  of  fish 
carried  by  the  railway  companic»,  the  current  prices  of 
Bsh  in  the  market^  the  return  on  the  capital  invested,  and 
tho  impressions  of  leading  merchants  and  fishermen. 
They  had  little  scientific  knowledge  of  sea-fisheries  to 
guide  them,  for  the  knowledge  scarcely  existed  ;  and  they 
had  no  trustworthy  stati^tic-i.  Nevertheless,  as  was 
asuaHy  the  case  when  Prof.  Huxley  was  coDcerued,  they 
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ni-rived  nt  very  de6nite  conclusions — cuncluBioDB  wliirli 
HuliHoqueot  writers  have  felt  to  be,  for  the  time  wlico  they 
wuro  furtnnlitted,  uound.  There  wa^  no  doubt  that  ut  thnt 
diit»,  both  in  Scotland  and  in  England,  the  fittburics  were 
improving ;  the  number  and  the  valua  of  tho  Gob  huidod 
at  oiir  lisbiii^-portH  wore  annually  incrfii»tug  ;  tbocApltal 
iitvc«t4.'d  ill  the  iuduslry  yit>ldod  u  HUtisfuctury  return. 

Tlio  Commistdoners  strongly  opposod  the  bounty 
8yHt«m,  which  had  done  »o  much  to  build  up  tho  lierrtng- 
titrhurivM  in  ScotlautI,  They  recDmmendod  thu  policy  uf 
upuning  tho  ports  and  the  territorial  wutors  to  for^pi  ■ 
Motmicn.  They  regarded  the  sea  a«  free  to  all,  just  ns  the  ■ 
I nt4>r national  Congreim  of  Lawyers  Ittis  lost  autumn 
declared  tho  air  to  be.  They  found  no  roa«on  to  IwUeve 
that  tho  supply  of  fish  was  diminishing.  They  wero 
aware  of  the  enormous  destruction,  especiuily  of  imioaturo 
fish,  consequent  upon  the  methods  of  fishing,  but  rt>gArd«d 
this  doslruction  as  infiuitesimiil  compared  with  what 
noi-mally  goes  on  in  nature,  and  hold  that  it  did  no 
Ijormunent  harm  to  tho  fisberi(>s.  Tlioy  recommended 
that  all  lawi4  regulating  fishing  in  the  open  fn>u»  Hhoulil 
\w  repealed,  and,  with  two  oxceptions,  that  ttimilar  laws 
duuling  with  lushorti  fisheries  should  also  be  repealed; 
and  they  suggiitted  that  un  Act  should  ho  passed  dealing 
with  flic  policing  tti  tho  seas.  The  Sw*  Fishoriett  Act  of 
ISliS  cArried  these  rccommuudatiuns  into  effect,  romovod 
from  tho  StAtutu-book  over  fifty  Acts,  some  dating  back 
for  centuriei*,  and  n>ndored  it  po^ible  for  a  Dttboitiuui  to 
earn  bin  living  '  how.  when,  and  where  be  pleased.' 

Bui    since    1S08    much    hn*   changed.      Beam-trawU 

■  continued   to  l»n   increaiiingly   uwhI   down  to   1893,  sincei 

pwhich  date  they  have  l>ccn  replaced,  in  steam-trawleWij 

ty  the  morti  pitworfiil  otter-lniwl.     Tbci-e  lias   been   an 

immenwo  incroaw  in  tho  employment  of  steam-vemeb. 

In  1883  the  number  of  tttcatners  was  225.  with  a  tonnage 

of  IVUti  t(nis ;  in  IW2  tbo  Mteamerw  numbered  027,  with  a 

lontu^o  uf  l^'jTl.     DuHiil;  the  Mimo  lime  the  number  of 

first-clfUttt   )unling>V( '-'  1~    had   sunk    from   8058   to  73]tt, 

whilst  the  (onnag)'  \vii.-«  practically  stAtionar}' — 244.09'7 

tons  in  18S:i  an  comimrxHl  with  244,068  tons  in  1892.    Tba 

iotroduction  oi  the  us«  of  too,  which  took  place  aboat 

F  I860;  and  tho  invention  of  various  methods  of  renewing 

fmai  aerating  the  water  in  the  fL-di-tanka,  enabled  the 
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bnatfi  to  remain  inucli  longer  ou  tho  nsbing-^roinid«,  and 
to  wast«  much  less  time  in  ^'oyttging  to  and  fi-om  iho 
ports  where  the  finh  ia  landed.  Further,  the  time  spent 
on  the  grounds  was  appreciably  lengthened  by  the  eni- 
ploj-ment  of  '  carriers,"  which  collect  the  (lj*h  from  the 
fleet  of  trawlen  and  carry  it  to  poi-t.  This  procesw  of 
'  fleeting,'  as  it  is  called,  at  flrst  conflnod  to  the  sailing- 
smacka,  ia  still  used  by  the  large  Hull  fleets  of  oteain- 
trawlers  which  provide  Billing)<gitte  and,  more  recently, 
Hull  itself  with  daily  supphoH  of  trawled  Huh  freith  from 
the  fishing-grounda.  There  has  also  been  a  great  growth 
in  dock  and  other  accommodation. 

With  the  tendency  to  use  larger  vosmoIh  and  more 
complex  macbinorj-  carao  the  tondeucy  to  form  companies 
and  syndicates.  The  fixhcrmau  ceased  to  own  his  boat, 
and  now  retaimi  at  boHt  a  share  in  it.  The  incroatie  in 
size  of  both  the  vessel  and  the  gear  necutwitatOM  increiuied 
intricacy  in  the  operationn  of  fishing  and  increnxed 
npooialiiintion  on  the  part  of  the  handi^.  The  old  ftBhtng 
oommimity,  whoiw!  fathen  and  grandfathers  have  l>cen 
lUherM,  Ih  disappearing  before  the  advance  of  modern 
ooonoraic  forcei^.  The  fltthing- village  in  turning  into  the 
choop  seaside  re!«ort. 

The  Hcene  of  nperationn  of  the  North  Sea  fisherman  is 
hy  no  meanH  limited  to  the  area  in  tJie  map  o%-or  which 
the  two  words  wander.  Koughly,  for  purpOMfs  of  deflni* 
tion,  we  may  say  that  a  North  Ben  fishoruuiu  is  onu  who 
lands  his  fish  at  an  eastei-n  port.  Should  he  do  so  at  a 
Aouthem  or  western  port,  even  though  ho  hail  from 
Lowestoft  or  Scarborough,  he  temporarily  ceases,  for 
our  purpose,  to  be  a  North  Si'a  fkherman.  The  North 
Sea  eodmen  work  along  the  Orkneys,  the  Shetland  and 
Fariie  Islands,  Kocknll  and  Iceland.  The  Bshing-grounds 
of  oa«t'«ou«t  trawlers  now  range  from  Iceland  and 
tli«  White  Sea  to  the  eoa^t^  of  Portugal  and  Morocco. 
Boata  have  gradually  made  their  way  along  the  conti- 
nental coastit  on  the  eastern  Hide  of  the  North  Sea, 
opouing  up,  about  the  year  1868,  the  grounds  to  the  north 
of  tho  Horn  reef  off  the  Danish  cotwt.  In  thi«  direction, 
ns  in  the  Icelandic  grounds,  the  pioneers  have  boon  the 
oodiueu  and  the  ■  liners,'  who  catch  their  fish  on  hooks 
attached  to  long  linefl — sometimes  seven  miles  in  length 
and  carrying  seven  thousand  hooks— which  are  lowered 
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to  near  tlio  bottom  and  ittlAchod  to  buoys.     The  '  linerii 
also  flntt  uxploit«d  tbo  more  cDiitral  portions  of  the  North 
Hea,  HsliinK  tlio  gn>-nt  Fiuhoi-  Bank  for  niiiny  years  befort 

I  the  appcarmico    thoro,   oboiil   thirty   yi'^r«  ngo.   of   the 
ti'awters,  who  huvu  only  »»i.Hi  it  iw  ii  wiot^^r-gruuml  itin 
ubout  188&.    It  was  not  until  about  1891  that  trawl 
viffiteil  tbn  Icolandic  gi-oundn. 

In  itpiic  of  tliR  increoNe   in  tbo  area  of  tbo  fiNhin 
(ground  which  took  pince  in  the  Ia«t  century,  the  intenHitfj 
of  the  fli«hing  has  more  tbnn  kept  up  with  the  new  «i 
c>xploit«d.    Prof.  Huxley'w  ConimiRsion  hold  the  view  thai 
not  only  were  as  gowi  llsh  in  the  .seji  om  ever  name  out  of 
it,  but  that  the  Qnh  were  as  ninny  and  as  large  aa  before, 
and  tliot  tbere  waa  no  reanon  to  suppose  tlieir  nmmi 
would   diminish.      Indeed,   when    we    consider   tbnt 
unfertili.'ied  Hsh-egg  is  rarely  found  in  the  ftet^  and  titati 
according  to  Dr  Fulton  of  the  Fishery  Board  for  Scotland, 
(lie  female  turbot  produeea  anniuilly  8,000,000  eggs,  the 
c>od  4,500,000,  the   haddock   J50.000.   tbo  plaice   :UH).UO0, 
the  flounder  1.400,000,  tbo  sule  570,000,  whilst  the  herring 
huH  to  bo  wmtcnt  with  the  comparatively  meagre  total  ol 
31,000,  optimism  seems  permiis<iible.     On  tho  other  band, 
the  ruflection  that,  if  tb«  stock  of  cod  remains  ubout  coo 
stant^  unly  two  out  uf  the  8,000,000  ova  utttiin  nuiturit)', 
givoH  HOmo  idea  of  the  dcfttriictive  forces  at  work. 

The  eggs  are  expelled  into  wat<>r,  whilst  a  male  ic 
'  standing  by,'  fertilised  in  the  water,  and  (except  in  th* 
case  of  the  herring,  whose  oggx  sink)  tbo«)e  of  the  chief 
food-fi«hes  flout  to  the  surface,  where  they  pass  the  first 
stages  of  their  development.     Except,  again,  in  the  case 

>  of  the  herring,  which  bu»  dt-finitirly  loealiricd  spawning- fl 
grounds,  there  bos  hitherto  been  little  trustworthy  evi«" 
denoo  as  to  the  existence  either  of  literootypcd  spawning 
migrations  or  of  very  definite  breeding-grounds  in  tbo 
case  of  the  chief  footl-fishpri.  The  great  Lofoten  cod- 
fUhery  in  spring  is  Ito-sed  on  such  a  migration,  as  it  is  at 
this  time  of  the  year  tlu»t  tbe  cod  approach  the  coast  In 
dense  shoals  for  spawning  purposes.  During  the  summer, 
after  the  spawning  is  over,  the  rod  dis-'ippoar  northwards. 
But  witli  respect  to  the  spawning  babil^s  of  fishes  in  tb« 
waters  most  frequented  by  British  fisbcnnen  we  know 
little  more  than  tluit  the  greater  numlwr  <jf  fish  npnwii 
iu    relatively   deei>   water   and    at   soma   distance    frum 
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IaikI.  Light  will  donbtlesB  be  thrown  upoa  thia  prohlom 
by  th«  intomational  inrestigatiotiR  now  in  progroas.  Tlio 
brtllimit  di»oovery  by  the  Oani^ih  investigators  of  im- 
guWB  niirabcni  of  the  fry  of  tho  common  eel  in  tho  (loop 
wSwr  of  the  Atlantic,  west  of  Ireland,  and  the  abscnco  ot 
tho  ogg«  and  fry  from  the  North  Sea  and  Baltic,  render  it 
prnctipAliy  certain  that  the  countless  hordes  of  eitln  \vhi<;h 
leave  the  rivers  of  north-western  Buropu  in  autumn 
ml^attt  to  the  ocean  for  spawning  parpoaes ;  and,  more 
remarkable  tttill,  that  the  delicato  young  uIvofh  which 
ent«r  the  Munu  streams  in  autumn  have  ah-uady  over- 
come tho  pcriU  of  the  lung  return  migration. 

Before  com^idering  tho  L-vidence  for  tho  exiKtence  of 
a  prog^refeivo  impuvoriitbmont  of  tho  fishing-grounds,  it 
should  Iw  rceorddd  that  tho  Trawling  Commii^siun  of  18SG 
held  tlint  the  increuHu  of  trawling  had  lud  to  u  seurrity  of 
flub  in  tho  inshore  WHtom ;  and  that  to  get  good  ouU^heH  it 
vraM  nOccBsary  to  go  farther  to  sco.  Eight  yearx  Inter,  the 
Select  Conimitt(^v  uf  lSi)3  hold  that  -a  vonHidenible 
diminution  jliad)  occurred  among  the  more  valitahle 
clafwe.s  of  fiat-fi)«h,  espooially  among  Hole*  and  plait-e'; 
and  that  of  1900  rop<irlod  that 'tho  subject  of  tho  diminu- 
tion of  the  tUli-mippIy  \s  a  very  pressing  one,  and  that 
tho  situation  i»  going  from  bad  to  worMO.' 

The  e^Hdeneo  which  induced  thin  change  of  view  reata 
partly  on  experimenl,  jwirtly  on  statiHtics.  Although  the 
new  view  may  be  coitwi,  none  of  the  older  sources  of  evi- 
dence are  altogether  flatisfaetory.  One  choi-ge  which  used 
to  be  made  against  the  trawl — that  it  destroyed  the  fiah- 
spawn— has  been  disproved.  The  ova  of  all  the  prime  f<M>d> 
flflh.  as  we  have  seen,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the 
herring,  float  on  the  surface ;  and  the  herring  is  a  fifth 
that  (ihowH  no  sign  of  diminishing  in  number.  In  I8S6 
the  Scottish  Fishery  Bosird  began  experiments  to  deter* 
mine  whether  the  number  and  size  of  fish  woro  dimin< 
ishingon  a  certain  limited  area  or  not.  Tho  Firth  of  Forth 
and  St  Andrew's  Bay  were  closed  against  commercial 
trawling,  and  dividcKl  into  stations.  Onco  a  niontli  the 
ship  employed  by  the  Board  visited  each  station  and 
trawled  over  a  given  area.  The  fish  taken  were  counted 
and  measured.  For  the  first  few  years  the  results  in* 
dicated  an  increase  of  food-fish ;  but^  taking  a  longer 
period  and  considering  the  fiat-fishcn,  we  tind  that  the 
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T»o  f^r-Jier  eiperiiaai-A  pairi-ed  cj::-  in  ISSO  aad  1901 
07  tfc*  ryKfftish  Fiihety  Board  i=d  :ce  HArine  BEi^agical 
.V**«>*U-:',-  re9p*«^trTeIv.  showeo  f.:7  zhe  fizw  tznie  thai 
-Le  ac- -^aI  bArr***  of  a  giver.  &r«;&  btAr*  a  mneh  larger 
prop-^r-.^'j-  T.o  -h^  stock  of  Ssh  zh^z:.  bad  ceen.  pcwioaafy 
*"3ppoi!**i.  The*^  wtre  exj*ri=.eii:5  vita  marked  fidi, 
'ifr*-*?T.^  '.rCrlE-aliv  10  :rao*  their  nu^rarioe*.  Out  of 
rior%  thar.  li'.O  plaice  libersts-d  in  the  Firzh  of  Forth 
aiwi  »t  An-ir^wi  Bay.  more  than  10  p*r  cent.  w«pe  »- 
"rtv^Twi  n'.mo^z  exclusively  by  bcok  and  line.  Owing  to 
rhft**  wattr%  ijeiz^z  clewed  against  trawlers,  tb^re  is  waoB 
'o  l^lift-5-*:  that  the  namfcer  actnally  recapmred  by  tzavl 
and  line  tofrether  was  very  much  greater.  Again,  oat  of 
more  than  iVi  marked  plaice  liberated  on  the  Toibay 
fi^hing-^oonds,  27  per  ceni  of  ihc»^  liberated  in  the  bay, 
And  ''A  per  cent,  of  tbo^e  ~ex  free  on  the  offshore  grannd% 
■*Tf.  re'-aptur^  by  trawler*. 

The  evidence  d<-rived  from  statistics  has  hitherto  been. 
in  many  re'-pects,  unsatisfactorj-.  In  spite  of  the  reeom- 
Tri^r'iationi  of  more  than  one  Royal  Commission,  nochii^ 
v,■s^f^  'lone  toward.-  a  s}-stematic  coUecdon  of  fisbeiy 
>itMtiV.i':ii  until  the  late  Duke  of  Edinborgb.  at  a  confar- 
f.iifj:  held  at  the  Fiaheries  Exhibition  of  1S83.  happened  to 
read  a  paper  on  ~oroe  stati.stic§  collected  by  coastgnardi 
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as  to  the  qoantity  and  quality  of  flah  landed.  Hub  paper 
being  sent  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  'it  was  decided  to 
estabUsh  a  collection  of  fishery  statiHtica  for  England  and 
Wales  on  the  aamo  lines,  and  generally  by  the  same 
machinery,  as  had  been  recommended  by  his  Royal 
Highness.*  Unfortunately,  neither  the  lines  nor  tho 
machinery  have  proved  sound.  The  officials  have  also 
been  hampered  by  want  of  funds.  The  Treasury  offered 
500/,  {afterwards  increased  to  700/,)  a  year  for  statistical 
purposes — a  totally  inadequate  sum  when  distributed  us 
wages  among  the  157  *  collectors '  scattered  round  our 
coasts.  Tho  duties  of  these  collectors  were  to  send 
monthly  returns  of  thirteen  different  kinds  of  '  wet  fiah  ' 
and  throo  kinds  of  shoU-fisb,  stating  tho  quantities  landed 
and  the  market  value  at  the  port.  They  had  no  powers 
to  demand  information  from  any  one,  or  to  examine 
books  or  catches  or  market  and  railway  returns ;  and 
they  were  subject  to  but  little  if  any  supei-vision. 

Not  only  wore  these  statistics  antrustworthy,  e%'en  as 
a  simple  record  of  the  quantities  of  fish  landed,  but  thoy 
were  rendered  practically  useless  for  exact  enquiries 
concerning  the  decline  of  the  fisheries,  through  the 
neglect  of  any  precantions  to  discriminate  between  the 
catches  in  the  home  waters  and  those  on  distant  fishing- 
grounds  of  a  totally  different  character.  Fish  from 
Iceland,  Far6e,  and  the  Baj'  of  Biscay,  aa  these  areas  were 
successively  exploited,  all  went  to  swell  the  totals  in  the 
li&gle  column  of  'fish  landed,'  thus  rendering  it  quite 
impossible  to  determine  the  state  of  the  fishery  on  tho 
older  fishing-grounds  around  our  coaHt«.  Taking  the 
statistics  as  they  stand,  however,  we  find  that  during 
188A-1888  the  average  quantity  of  fish  annually  landed 
on  the  coasts  of  England  and  Wales  amounted  to  6,203,000 
cwt«,  valued  at  3,805,000f.;  during  1890-1992  0,184,000 
cwt«,  valued  at  4,406.0001.;  during  1000-1002  0,242.000 
cwts.  valued  at  6,54.3,000'. 

The  average  price  of  fish  per  cwt  in  these  periods  was 
consequently  I2ii.  2<f.  in  188&-8,  lis.  ^d.  m  1890-2,  and 
14».  3Jd.  in  1900-2,  The  census  returns  indicate  that  the 
population  of  England  and  Wales  bad  risen  in  the  moao- 
timo  from  about  twenty-eight  millions  in  1887  to  twenty- 
nine  millions  in  1801,  and  thirty-two  and  a  half  millions 
in   1001,     We  thus  see  that  ^e  people  were  steadily 
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increasing  their  expenditure  on  fish,  viz.  from  24.  M.  pi>r 
thead  in  1SK7  to  3k.  Id,  in  1891,  nnd  to  i«.  por  h(*ad  in  1901. 
The  quantity  connumed  nmoiint<Hi  to  25  lbs  por  head  in     J 
1887,  -JS-Q  lbs  in  1S91,  nnd  :n-8  IIm  in  1901.  1 

m^   To  appreciate  the  Htgnifli-ance  of  thc«c  6gura«  it  is 
QUnBMKj'  to  bear  in  iniml  tJiitt,  priur  to  1891,  the  fishiii!; 
'inrmmtly  praseouted   in  tho  \orth  Son  and    in   lh<^ 
immediate  neighbourhood  oC  our  coast*.      During  thU 
'  period  the  price  rose  20  per  rent,  and  the  supply  fell— 
i  factit  which   indicate  with   tolerable  certainly   that  tho 
[yield  of  the  older  fiflhing-grounds  hnd  reached  it«  limit*, 
I  If  it  was  not  actually  declining.      But  in  the|  following 
[  dccnde  the  conditions  were  reversed ;  the  supply  inereOMd 
1 60  per  cent,  .and  the  price  fell  '.id.  per  cwr.     This  vra*  tbo 
'  period  of  rapid  increase  in  tho  number  of  ateam-trawlvn, 
of  the  exploitation  of  new  fishing-grounds  in  distant 
waters,  and  of  a  great  expansion  of  the  herring-fishery. 

There  was  thus  no  question  of  a  general  scarcity  of 
fish.      Fishing-boats  were  multiplying  and  supplies  in- 
creasing by  leaps  and  bounds.     Between   I89I   and  1901 
I  the  average  annual  catch  of  plaice  rose  from  677,000  cwt4 
to  959.000  cwts,  that  of  cod  from  367.000  to  748,000  cwU, 
and  that  of  horriuge  from  1,400,000  to  2,800,000  owls. 
In  the  absence  of  specific  information  as  to  the  yield  of 
the  older  tilth  iiig~gro\indi*,  Parliament  and  the  Govern*^ 
mont  uirnod  u  deaf  var  to  the  fiKhermen's  complainta.       V 
r      But  in  1900  it  wa«  shown  to  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
Imittce  on  the  SeA  Fii^hurios  Bill  of  that  ycuir  that,  duHi 
I  tho  past  decade,  chtiructeriscd  (u«  wo  have  soeu)  by 
I  general  foil  in  the  price  of  fish,  the  price  of  plaice 
I  risen  17  per  cent,  and  that  of  other  valuable  flat-fishe 
I  from  3  to  6  per  cent.    It  was  also  shown  that,  while  the 
[.catching  power  had  multiplied  threefold  in  ten  years,  tho 
rcatch  of  trawled  fish  had  only  increased  ;J0  per  cent.     In 
[  1001   the  inspectors  of  fisheries  provided  a  table  eoa- 
trosting  for  ten  years  the  annual  supply  of  trawled  flsli 
at  Grimsby,  Hull,  and  Boston  (which  receive  tho  products 
of  the  Icelandic  fisheries),  with  that  at  other  east-cooM 
ports  which  derive  their  fish  exclusively  from  the  NorUi 
I  5ea-    In  the  former  porte  the  supply  had  incneaMd  from 
I  year  to  year,  while  at  tho  other  ports  the  supply  duriD^ 
I  the  years  1895-  lOOO  was  in  no  yw»r  so  great  as  in  tho- 
I  least  productive  of  the  years  1890-1895.    The  fishermen'o 
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kae  was  at  last  made  out ;  aud  iu  1002  the  late  Govem- 
lODt  decided  to  participate  in  the  investigations  recom- 
ivndtid  by  tho  ChrJHLiania  Conference  in  1!>01  for  the 
iiriK>!M}  of  formulating  international  mea8ure.i  for  ,the 
nprovoment  of  the  North  Sea  fisheries. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  turn  from  the  past  records  of 
bgtoct.  from  the  Huplnenessof  the  authorities,  the  imper- 
totions  of  the  statisticii,  the  inadequate  pittance  devoted 
>  investigations,  to  the  progress  which  has  taken  place 
nee  the  Government  decided  to  devote  a  reasonable 
roportioD  of  public  funds  to  the  improvement  of  know- 
dgo  on  fishery  subjects.  The  collection  of  official 
atistics  has  boon  r«org8Di8<»d  on  all  our  coasts  on  a 
wtem  which  aims  at  obtaining  complete  accounts  of  the 
I8ult«  of  each  voyagu  of  overj-  first-class  fishing-boat; 
10  catclies  of  trawlers  and  liners  are  now  distinguished  ; 
le  quantities  of  Geh  caught  in  the  North  Sea  are  dis- 
Dguished  from  those  taken  beyond  that  area ;  the 
lantities  of  large,  medium,  and  small  fish  are  separately 
•corded  in  imporlaul  comcs;  the  uuinlxtrs.  tonnage,  and 
jidiiigi*  of  dideroDt  claxses  of  fishing-vessels  are  sepur- 
«)y  enumerated. 

It  in  interesting  to  note  the  first  reiiults  of  the  more 
Lact  Hy»teni  introduced  iu  1903.  Considering  only  the 
lb  caught  in  the  North  Sea  and  landed  on  the  east  coa«t. 
e  note  a  marked  decline  in  the  total  catch  of  8t<!am- 
■awlors  during  the  past  three  years,  and  un  increase  in 
IQ  catch  of  sailing  trawlers.  The  former  declined  from 
million  cwtsin  1003  to  3J  millioQ  cwt«f  inltJOo;  the  latter 
creased  from  277,0O0cwts  in  1903  to  296.O0Ocwt«  in  190.1. 
is  shown,  however,  that  these  changes  were  accompanied 
r  a  considerable  fall  in  the  amount  of  fishing  by  steam- 
awiers  and  a  rise  in  the  case  of  the  sailing  trawlers,  so 
lat  inferences  concerning  impoverishment  or  the  reverse 
onid  be  premature.  Nevertheless  a  fall  in  the  abund- 
noe  of  haddock  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  not 
a\y  the  total  catch  of  this  species,  but  also  the  average 
itch  of  the  boats  fell  off  continuoui^ly  from  S-4  cwts 
ST  diem  in  1903  to  61  cwts  per  diem  in  1905.  The  fall 
also  seen  to  be  mainly  due  to  a  scarcity  ef  '  small ' 
ftddocVs  in  1904  and  1005  as  compared  with  1903.  With 
le  conclusions  tu  which  such  data  as  these  are  likely  to 
lad  we  arc  not  now  concerned  ;  but  these  examples  are 
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sufficient  to  show  that  the  official  Htatistice  aro  no  longer 
a  confused  mass  of  almost  tiaolrai^  llgur<vi,  hut  a  rational 
and  fairly  accurate  system  capable  of  analysis. 

Wo  havo  now  to  oxamine  thoite  expei-imentat  branchc 
of    invcHti^ution  which  are  equally  necessary  for    tl 
efifectivo  solution  of  fishery  problems.     The  chief  possible 
caoftOB  of  an   impovcrishmotit   of   the   sea  are  three   ii 
number.      First,  as    in    the  central  United  States    Ihi 
accumulated  richncsB  uf  a  virgin   soil  produced  at  tirsF^ 
bu^o  cropK,  no,  when  fitihing  bc(;an  in  the  North  Soo,  an 
accumulated  wealth,  both   in  the  number  and  in   the 
^router  size   of    the    individual    fish,   was   drawn   upon.^ 
This  '  accumulated  stock '  has  boon  fished  out.  ^ 

Secondly,  a  piveu  area  of  sea,  like  a  given  area  of  land, 
can  support  but  a  limited  quantity  of  produce.  There  t« 
a  definite  amount  of  food  for  fish  in  a  definite  volume 
tfca. ;  a  limit  in  therefore  set  to  the  number  uf  R»h  in  that 
volume  <)f  water.  Prof,  llonson  and  Pi-of.  Brandt,  of  Kiel 
have  shown  that  a  square  metro  of  the  Baltic  producer 
an  average  of  150  grammos  of  dry  organic  material  in  tJio 
shape  of  diatoms,  copopods,  and  other  floating  organising. 
A  similar  area  of  land  produces  ISO  grammes  of  ultimate 
food-substance.  The  productivity  of  the  sea  is  judged  on 
this  basis  to  be  about  20  per  cent,  less  than  that  of  tho 
land.  The  actual  amount  is  of  loss  importance  than  the 
consequences  it  entails.  If  the  methods  of  fishing  are 
more  destructive  of  one  species  than  another,  compara- 
tively worthless  species  may  become  dominant  in  area* 
whore  tbcy  were  formerly  scarce,  and  thus  consume  the 
food  which  should  bo  reserved  for  their  betters.  It  i» 
commonly  reported  that  the  dab  has  tended  to  usurp  tho 
position  formerly  taken  by  the  plaice,  not  only  in  the 
Scottish  firths,  but  on  the  Dogger  Bank,  in  the  Devon- 
shire bays,  and  in  other  localities.  Dr  Garstang,  of  the 
Marine  Biolt^cal  Aaaociation,  tells  us  that  small  plaice 
transplanted  to  the  Dogger  Bank  In  1004  grew  throe 
times  as  much  in  weight  as  did  their  fellows  on  the 
coastal  banks  ;  but  in  the  following  year  they  grew  only 
twice  as  much,  owing  to  the  presence  of  vafit  quantitiec 
of  small  haddocks,  which  ate  the  plaice's  food  ajid  were 
nevertheless  too  small  and  worthte!rs  tbomselvea  to  be 
landed  by  the  fishermen.  Yet  formerly  the  Dogger 
teemed  with  large  plaice  and  haddock.     It  was  stated 
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to  tite  Royal  Cuiumi»i.ion  iu  1863  that  tho  Bshtrmon 
avoided  thu  Biiiik  tin  ciiuHJiig  ^ItitH  of  iish  untl  dopi-ecia- 
tion  of  price ;  and  witncssiM  from  Yarmouth  and  UuU 
assured  tlio  Cuiiiini^ion  that  betwoi^n  two  and  tbrtw  tOD8 
of  Rsh,  chiofly  liuddock  uud  plaice,  woro  frequently  taken 
by  nmockii  in  a  tlirco  bours'  haul.  Aa  small  plaicu  nro 
conliued  to  tho  coastal  bonks,  and  lar;^  pluicu  aru  now 
Msaroe,  it  followD  that  tho  grout  foud-rcsurvevt  on  the 
r^offK*""  Bank,  whit-h  soem  providentially  df-'Bignotl  for  tho 
fatt4^niiig  of  plaice,  aru  wasted  on  worthlewi  dalM  and 
baby  haddocks.  Thus  may  one  cause  of  impoverishmcut 
lend  on  to  another.  Perhaps  tho  right  remedy  in  a  cnsa 
like  this  is  to  promote  the  wholesale  transplantation  of 
yotXDg  plaice,  as  in  tho  cose  of  oj'stors,  mussels,  etc.  The 
experiments  already  made  by  tlio  Marino  Biological 
Association  point  strongly  in  this  direction. 

Thirdly,  the  excessive  destruction  of  young  fish  is 
anotfaor  and  perhaps  tho  greatest  cause  of  tho  impoverish- 
ment of  the  sea.  The  destruction  is  enormous.  In  tho 
vrinter  of  1882-3  it  was  estimated  that  in  the  Firth  of 
Forth,  the  Firth  of  Tay,  and  the  Moray  Firth,  143.000,000 
of  young  herrings  and  a  much  greater  quontJty  of  sprata 
were  captured.  These  were  mostly  sold  as  mtwure.  Yet 
the  herring  does  not  decrease;  it  is  the  flat-fish,  the 
pUlce,  and  the  sole  that  suffer  most.  In  1896.  368  tons  of 
■mall  fish  were  seized  by  the  Fishmongers'  Company  at 
BiUing^ato;  in  1887,  113  tons;  and  in  1898,  96  tons. 
TbMe  were  sold  as  monure  or  destroyed.  Mr  Holt  eeti> 
matoe  that,  while  over  T.OOO.OOO  mature  plaien  were 
landed  in  tho  port  of  Orim)«by  during  the  year  April  1893 
to  Uarch  1894,  over  9,000,000  plaice  not  sexually  mature 
were  brouglit  to  port;  or,  taking  tho  trad«  distinction 
between  •  small  '  and  '  lorge '  Hsh,  over  6,500,000  plaice 
under  thirteen  inches  in  length  were  landed,  as  against 
9,700,000  over  thirteen  inches.  So  many  as  10,407  young 
plaice  have  been  taken  from  a  single  drag  of  a  shrimp 
trawL  Thftse  are  but  o  few  instances  out  of  many,  show- 
ing tho  great  destruction  which  is  going  on  among  the 
young  of  our  more  valuable  food-finhea. 

The  que^tiunit  they  miiggottt  are  etill  a  matter  of  diaous- 

sion.     Whether  even  this  destruction  has  an  appreciable 

effect  on  the  adult  popidation  is  debatable.     It  does  not 

■eem  to  have  affected  the  herring ;  and  we  must  not 
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forget  the  prodi^ioua  numbor  of  nfFapring  given  to  Bsh. 
Tho  taking  of  imiiiaturo  fish  in  not  in  itself  uneconomic. 
unle«t(«  by  that  menus  we  ho  far  roiiuce  the  total  number 
that  the  ndult  stock  begins  t^  dwindle.  Sardines  are 
more  valuable  than  their  adult  form,  the  pilchard  ;  white- 
bait-, mainly  componed  of  young  8prat«,  urith  from  t  to 
per  cent,  of  young  hcrringft,  fetch  more  in  the  marke' 
thait  the  parent  form ;  and  ho  long  as  the  adulta  ozi^fe 
in  sufficient  number  to  keep  up  the  stock  of  fry,  sardini 
and  whitebait  fishing  is  perifectly  legitimate. 

But.  assuming  impoverishment  from  one  or  other  or 
all  of  the  cauHes  enumerated,  we  should  usk  what  steps 
can  he  taken  to  check  it,  especially  as  regards  the  more 
valuable  flat-Qsh  ?  It  ia  at  this  stage  that  scientific 
knowledge  becomes  particularly  important.  At  least 
nine  out  of  every  ten  Acts  of  reetrictive  legislation  have 
been  shown  by  experience  to  be  futile,  or  to  have  pro- 
duced resulta  absolutely  different  from  those  anticipat«L 
It  is  equally  plain  that  the  failure  of  these  attempt*  to 
interfere  with  the  natural  course  of  events  haii  be«i 
'largely  due  to  inadi>qiint«  kuowlc<lgo  of  the  oomplioatcd 
factors  which  ufTvct  tho  growth,  multiplication,  and 
diHtributiou  of  fiHh,  and  of  the  inQuence  which  particular 
modus  of  flxhtng  oxort  upoit  tho  sources  of  supply. 

I^t  us  examine  tho  flrat-moutionvd  cnu.<te  of  im- 
poverishment, t  he  dt^wtructiun  of  the  '  accumulated  stock.' 
Hiis  formala  has  been  eagerly  adopted  by  some  who 
bcftitato  to  admit  the  existence  of  any  form  of  over- 
fiHhing.  It  implies  that  a  Htato  of  equilibrium  is  puMihle 
between  the  forces  of  destruction  and  the  forco«  of  repair; 
that  on  virgin  territory  older  individuals  tend  to  ooctimu* 
late  beyond  what  is  necessary  for  Che  mnintenanoo  of  the 
'current  stock 'j  and  that  their  removal  entails  no  rasl 
injury  to  the  supply.  In  scientific  terms  this  means  that 
the  average  age  of  mature  individuals  of  a  natural  stock 
may  be  reduced  by  man  t<o  a  lower  point  wliicli  roprewnti 
the  economic  optimum.  The  Patagonian  cannibals  seen 
to  have  been  early  converts  to  the  soondneu  of  thi« 
theory.  The  difference  between  the  Patagonian  who 
eate  his  mother-in-law  and  the  fisherman  who  destroys 
tho  overgrown  plaice  is  that  the  former's  actir>ns  an 
dcliherat<:  and  limited,  while  the  removal  of  the  nocuma- 
lated  stuck  is  not  bo  much  an  object  of  tho  fisherman  a) 
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sn  unprviiiLHliLntttd  cun-wquuucti  of  Iho  intonstty  with 
whivli  fi>s)iitjg  otMJi'utiotii^  tvnd  tu  )x>  coikIuuUhI.  Dutw 
Uie  finhorman  abuto  hJM  oporuttuus  whuo  tbu  economic 
optimuni  biw  been  reached  ?  Clcurly  not.  Uo  &ihe« 
till  it  cca«efi  to  [my ;  aod  no  other  motivu  atToctM  him. 
It  M  plainly  a  quoxtion  for  s<:ionli(ir  ouquiry  whether, 
in  a  given  cose,  tlio  fishery  htus  been  pruMJciittMl  to  ex- 
CMS.  and  baH  reduced  tlie  avorago  age  too  far,  or  not. 

On  tliiH  question  the  Int<^niali<iriitl  Nortli  Sua  Invosti- 
^tiouK  have  already  thrown  vahiitbU!  light,  for  the  study 
of  the  intonsity  of  fishing  by  moans  of  dolinit«  experi- 
monta  with  marked  II.th  haK  forinf>d  an  important  part 
of  the  programme  ;  and  the  investigation  of  the  ago  of 
plaice,  cod,  and  other  Hpeciee  has  been  vigorously  proeo" 
outod.  According  to  the  latest  report  of  the  council  of 
tbe  Marine  Biological  AsHociation,  more  than  7000  marked 
plaioe  have  been  set  free  by  their  f<tatf,  and  24  per  cent, 
altogether  have  been  recaptured.  Of  the  medium-«iaed 
Bsh,  which  furnish  the  best  tent  of  the  intenHity  of  ftsh- 
\ng,  30  per  cent,  in  twelve  months  have  been  raptured  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  North  Swi,  where  trailing  IrawlerH 
predominate,  and  40  per  cent,  on  the  Dogger  Itank  and 
ftdjacont  grounds,  whore  the  fibbing  is  done  by  steiim- 
trawlors.  It  soems,  however,  that  some  of  tbe  l)Hh  Iom; 
their  labels  before  being  caught  agiiin.  A  still  closer  idea 
of  tho  severity  of  the  Bshing  may  perhaps  be  got  from 
another  experiment  with  woigbted  bottles,  which  were 
flpeciutly  devisetl  by  Mr  G,  P.  Biddt-r  to  net  as  indic^itori 
irf  bottom  currents,  and  were  thrown  overboard  from  tho 
'  Huxley '  in  tbe  winter  of  1904-5,  in  tbe  southward  parbi 
of  the  North  Sea.  Out  of  600  boltlcs  more  than  54  [Mir 
cent,  were  returned  by  trawl- fi!«hermvD  within  twelve 
month*.  If  anything  like  half  the  adolescent  stock  of 
ptaico  is  taken  by  our  trawler*  every  year  on  the  deep- 
sea  Kiihing-grounds,  the  u^tabli»>hmeot  of  tbe  fact  must 
profoundly  affect  our  vicwb  a»  to  the  causes  of  deple- 
tioD  and  the  remedies  to  be  appUed.  For  the  fishing  iu 
theMe  inslanoes  seams  not  to  have  been  on  the  so-called 
■  small-fish  *  grounds  or  nurseriOH,  but  in  areas  which  have 
always  been  recognised  as  legitimate  Qelds  of  work, 

Tbe  posHihility  of  determining  the  age  of  Bsh  (s  quite 
a  riHMrnl  diwoverj',  and  is  bused  ou  the  ohsprvation  thai 
the  iwolos,  vertebra?,  and  especially  tho  '  otoliths '  or  our* 
^  M  2 
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ittoneH  of  fish  nhow  al  ternate  dark  and  light  rings  of  growtbt 
corresponding  with  the  sumnier  and  winter  fwasonti  of  the 
year,  exactly  like  the  ringn  in  the  wood  o(  treen.  Many 
difficult  pmblemn  are  likely  to  be  c]<vired  up  hy  n  know- 
ledge of  th<)  age  of  fihh  on  difTi'ient  fishtng-groiindN; 
and,  to  jiidgo  from  the  scnlo  on  which  this  investigation 
i»i  being  piiiitucd,  it  will  not  lie  long  before  wo  may  expect 
i^omething  in  the  nature  of  an  age-cenxus.  The  council 
of  the  Marine  Biological  AswK'iation  have  reported  no 
loKii  than  12.000  age-determinutionK  of  plaice  by  their 
North  Sea  atnff  up  to  June  last ;  and  the  German  uod 
Dutch  inveKtigalors  are  working  on  i^iinilar  linos. 

To  conclude  our  argument,  wo  should  now  examine 
the  question  whether  it  is  postiible  to  determine  to  what 
extent  and  in  what  manner  the  destruction  of  immature 
Hnh,  which  is  admittedly  enormous,  is  injurioiifi  to  the 
permanent  nuppty.  We  have  already  referred  to  Mr  Holt'a 
statistics,  which  showed  that  40  per  cent,  of  the  plaice 
landed  in  Grimsby  in  the  year  1803-4  were  below  thirtiien 
inches  in  lenpth.  In  1904,  30  per  cent,  of  the  plaice  landed 
from  the  North  Sea  on  the  whole  east  coast  were  below 
eleven  inches  in  length.  German  statistics  show  that  from 
1895  to  1904  there  was  no  sensible  increase  in  the  total 
weight  of  plaice  landed  in  that  country,  but  the  propor- 
tion of  '  small '  fish  (below  fourteen  inches  in  length) 
Bteadily  increased  from  68  per  cent,  in  1895  to  87  per  cent, 
in  1904.  There  can  thus  be  little  doubt  that  the  supply 
is  being  maintained  only  by  drawing  more  and  more 
upon  the  fi)th  of  smaller  size  and  value. 

ItMMHUs  to  have  been  too  retidily  assumed,  bowever, 
that  thiit  increasing   deKtniction  of  umall   plaice  in  the 
great  aiu«o  of  the  declining  catclwvt  of  better  fish.     Has 
the  cart  not  been  put  l>efore  the  hono  ?    In  view  of  what 
has  boon  wtid  above  concerning  the  general  severity  of 
tho  fishing,  does  it  not  look  as  though  the  capture  of 
increasing  quantities  of  small  plaice  were  a  consequence 
and  not  the  cause  of  the  general  depletion  of  tho  grounds? 
Tho  people   demand  plaice.     Tho  proprietor  of  n  largo 
fried-llsh  shop  in  the  Easti-end  was  a  witnoHs  before  llio 
House  of  Lords  Committee  on  the  Soa-lishorictt    Hill  of  j 
1904.     Uis  customers  numbered  from  500  to  3000  daily  :■ 
and  there  were  2000  other  establishments  of  the  same  ^ 
kind  in  London.    He  told  the  Committee  :  '  PUico  is  the 
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moflt  popular  i\»h  in  our  linu  of  i)iiHiii(.tHM ;  pcopln  do  not 
oitro  for  any  othor.'  Owing  to  thu  liighur  priot  of  plairo. 
however,  lie  wait  often  oonipulled  to  substitute  cheaper 
kiniltt  of  flflh.  In  oiio  month  hv.  hud  evt^n  iniide  five 
purRluutefl  of  numW  turl>ot  and  hrill,  »g»hiHt  only  two  of 
plaice,  in  order  to  meet  tho  doniund.  'You  must  tinder- 
stnnd,'  ho  addod,  '  that  amongtit  tho  cla8»  of  poople  ve 
deal  with  we  do  not  sell  tnrbot  nnd  brill  a^  turbot  and 
bril! ;  we  have  to  sell  it  ivt  plaice.  Plenty  of  people,  if 
you  said  you  had  turbotM,  would  not  Itave  them.*  It  is 
ob\*iou8  tliab  ftshormeu  would  not  land  itinall  plaice  if 
birge  were  plentiful.  It  wom  not  until  the  large  fish 
became  warce  that  lixhtM-men  iMtgun  to  take  tlm  Hiiiall. 

If  these  facts  are  corrootly  stated,  the  remedial  treat- 
ment of  the  nndersized-plaice  problem  nuist  betaken  up 
from  a  new  Htand[Mkint.  We  must  apparently  give  up 
the  expectation  that  by  merely  stopping  the  detitnirtion 
of  small  plaice  we  mIiaII  ruplenittb  the  Men.  The  tlshEng 
neeiTM  to  bo  too  severe  for  that.  Every  autumn  our 
Irawlen*  fish  thi!  watei-s  iH^twi^cn  the  I*"gg''r  and  the 
oiiHteni  grtnmdii,  coiilidt^nt  that  thoy  will  Uike  a  goo4l 
catch  of  medium-tiiKod  plaice  averaging  twelve  to  fifteen 
inches  In  length.  These  are  fish  which  no  fisherman  in 
these  days  would  despiint.  Though  mixed  with  a  von- 
sidvrnhle  proportion  of  still  smaller  fish,  no  powsihlu  size* 
limit  will  prevent  him  from  reaping  this  anmial  har\-e«it. 
These  liith,  us  has  now  huen  shown  by  tho  North  Sea 
oxperimtintM,  aro  uuiIertiLking  their  first  migration  from 
the  coaslul  grounds  to  tho  deeper  waters.  However 
much  we  protect  the  still  smaller  fish  inshore,  this  wall 
of  not<*  will  iw  interposed  every  autumn  between  the 
shore  and  the  open  st-a.  The  greater  the  benelits  of  pro- 
tection iiwhore,  the  denser  will  be  the  barrier  confronting 
the  fish  outside,  and  the  smaller  the  chanrcH  of  esca|>o. 

To  this  must  be  added  a  now  disturbing  element, 
mentioned  by  Dr  Garatang  in  his  evidence  before  the 
House  of  Lords'  Committee  in  lUO-t.  It  is  generally 
agreed  that  the  only  possible  form  which  protection  can 
take  is  that  of  a  size-limit,  below  which  it  shall  Ih<  illegal 
to  hind  or  sell  fish.  In  the  caj««  of  steam-lrawlers  this 
linut  most  be  high  enough  to  render  it  unprofitable  for 
the  boata  to  fish  on  grounds  whL<re  the  small  plaioe  Are 
most  abundant,  since  the  utajority  of  undcniixed  flih  are 
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too  much  injim-il  in  tli*;  proct»;ti  of  capture  to  bo  CApabIc 
of  Burrivul  if  ruUimtMl  to  the  nva.  It  is  otherwise  wilh 
the  «Tna)l  tucul  nailing-boats  (whether  Dunish,  German,  or 
T>iit<^h)  which  are  aociiHtotiKKl  t'>  titfh  mi  the  »m»ll-6ah 
groiiiitLt.  ThvMe  houts  cuU:h  tlii^  fi>«h  iilivc  and  throw  the 
undcreixod  huh  ovvrbounl  in  u  living  condition.  As  they 
<\in  opvratc  nowhcru  c>l*««,  it  mity  \k>  tJikon  for  granted 
that  the  Govi-nimmt*  of  tJicir  r(«<p<»clivo  nruntiHoK,  how- 
<!vnr  unxioiii^  tlxty  niiiy  t»u  to  improve  tho  li«hories,  vdll 
iicaraely  eonncnL  to  impoM}  Kuch  a  Hixe-limit  rm  to  render 
it  unprolitithlu  for  their  local  bontR  Ui  tixli. 

The  utmo-tt  p»wHiI>lc  pnitection  of  the  Hmnll  plaice 
would  couiMtqiiuntly  Ik;  tiltained  hydoteriiiining  (a)  u  high 
Hlxe-lhnit  for  ftioiuit-trnwlers,  pmnticnlly  deluirriug  them 
from  fishing  on  tlm  roiixtiil  gr(in>id><:  nnd  (&)  the  highoHt 
siu!-iimit  for  Kiiiliiig-)>oiitM  thiit  would  ho  cnnnixtent  with 
th«  profltiiblu  pursuit  of  their  culling.  The  firat  pick  of  I 
the  tlHli  wotdd  conuoqiiently  fnll  to  the  locttl  boiits  ;  and,  , 
ir  protection  shouKl  result,  um  it  is  refMuniiblo  to  expect, 
in  an  incnuuM)  in  tho  number  of  plaice  on  the  coastal 
grounds,  there  would  be  every  indun^ment  for  thu»o  local 
ImutM  to  multiply  in  number,  with  tho  laudable  objcwt  of 
r'atching  as  many  as  potHible  of  the  marketable  plsioo 
l>eforo  thuy  could  migrate  to  the  offshore  watt^m.  In 
proctjve  Kome  lliih  wonld  escaiie;  hut,  in  the  abwinco  of 
any  re»tric.tion  upon  the  number  of  local  1)oat»,  there 
iteentfl  no  reviMon  to  ex|K»ct  that  tho  number  of  enn'granl 
plaice  wonld,  in  the  long  run,  be  any  greater  tlian  nt 
present.  Kven  under  oxi>«titig  conditiona,  the  local  ^tilwry 
on  the  west  cooNt  of  D+^nmnrk  has  developed  from  a 
value  of  alwiit  'IO,(M>0^  In  IMU7  to  nearly  Sfl.lHH)/.  in  1904. 

if,  however,  wi^  are  right  in  assuming  that  a  given 
area  of  ground  can  only  produce  n  given  weight  of  tlHfa 
per  annum,  it  in  fairly  certain  that-,  under  pmteetjon, 
the  increased  density  of  the  fish  in»liore  will  result  in  u 
retjirdutiun  in  the  average  rate  of  growth,  an  example 
of  whirh  we  liave  given  on  a  previous  page.  Thi*  muiit 
produce  one  or  other  of  two  rtmultn  ;  either  the  xmall  (hih 
will  remain  longer  on  the  in«hiin!  grounds  liefore  emigra* 
tion,  or  they  will  emigrate  olYKhore  at  a  xninller  hiu^  thuu 
at  pre»unt.  Judging,  therefore,  from  tbd  ovldenoo  avail- 
able, it  HRemM  prnbablo  that  Icgtwlative  n^«tr(ctioni«  on  the 
linwi indicated  van  do  little  to  replenish  the  offtihore 
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inR-grounds,  wbilt^  such  reatrictions  may  lead  to  a  slight 
BJid  po<iaibly  a  siibntiuilial  iriiu-ea.'w  in  the  number  of  small 
boiitu  iiithinR  alontf  tlie  coHAtHitfYected. 

While  Great  Britain  can  k^^^K^  U"  benefit  to  tbo 
B«horicM  of  otbor  couutrien,  it  ia  the  impi-ovemont  of  the 
*l<'C|)->*i'.'i  li'^iKii'itVi  wbiph  is  the  piirumnuiit  intort'st  of  tbitt 
c«iinti-y.  Doubts,  it  bus  been  said,  are  resoU-ed  by  action  ; 
but  if  wo  biive  correctly  analysed  the  coniplicatod  factoni 
ich  (iff<>ct  this  problem,  we  have  also  shown  how 
tlJll  to  rit^bt  lu-tion  is  the  fullest  possible  knowludge 
Ing  nil  the  factors  involved.  Grave  aH  the  North 
problem  undoubtedly  is,  it  is  equally  certain  that  the 
idition  of  the  ibtbing  industry  generally  was  never 
nort)  pruttporous  than  at  the  present  time.  The  figureo 
quottid  in  an  earlier  part  of  thiii  article  prove  this  stato- 
inent  to  bo  nu  paradox.  latorference  of  some  kind, 
whether  by  k-gislation.  transplantation,  artiflcial  culture, 
OP  some  combination  of  all  these  means,  seems  ultimately 
to  bo  laevitable.  But,  if  we  are  to  interfere  with  tho 
u|lli»g  industiy  more  successfully  than  our  predecessors, 
pm  should  take  advantjLge  of  the  present  time  of  prosperity 
'to  incruaso  our  knowledge  on  every  side — sciontiiic,  HtaU»- 
tituU,  experimental — bo  as  to  be  able  to  act  with  convic- 
tion when  tho  whole  circumstances  are  clearer  and  tho 
Bdoquacy  of  our  proposals  is  less  open  to  doubt.  More- 
over, in  view  of  the  growing  interest  of  other  comitriRs, 
I'OMpecially  Germany  and  Holland,  in  deep-sea  trawling, 
And  of  tho  international  character  of  the  most  critical 
jiroblomM,  there  curt  Ihi  no  two  opinions  as  to  the  desir* 
Ability  of  continuing  these  investigations  on  some  kind 
of  international  basis,  n  basis  which  has  already  been 
productive  of  very  promising  results. 

Before  turning  our  attention  to  the  various  bodied 
iwhioh  ndminiiiter  and  investigate  tho  Qsherifs  of  England, 
|A  short  eon-si deration  of  what  10  done  in  the  two  great 
tountries  which  huvoMcientificulIy  developed  their  fisheries 
be  proflUililr.  In  Germany  wo  have  the  Kiel  Com- 
ion,  and  in  tho  United  StatCH  tho  Commission  of  Fish 
Fisheries.  Tho  Kiel  Comniif^Hion  exists)  for  the  scien- 
tific investigation  of  the  Gernmii  sujis.  It  was  established 
1870  at  the  suggestion  of  a  German  Hua-tisbury  society 
u  interesting  example  of  tho  Ixiliuf  which  tho  Gorman 
lyman  baa  in  science.    It  consists  of  four  Kiel  professors 
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— Hoiueit  representing  pliyainlogj'.  Kurl  Brundfc  zoology, 
Beinke  botany,  niid  Kriimniel  geography— and  of  Dr 
Hoincke,  director  oC  the  biological  citation  on  HoligoUuuL 
An  annual  grant  of  75001.  ia  made  by  the  German  Govern- 
ment  Cor  the  maintenance  of  the  laboratories  at  Kiel,  tlie 
cost  of  Rteamem  for  investigations,  the  cost  of  tho  hand- 
8omo  reportii  published  under  the  name  of  lVi»aenM:fmft- 
liche  Mwreauntei-auckungcn,  and  for  salaries  ;  of  tbeMi  tli« 
fivo  members  of  the  Commission  divide  but  270/.  l>otWB« 
them.  The  German  Governnient  bus  uIhu  spvut  con- 
«tderoble  nams  on  the  biological  station  in  Heligoland, 
and  mako  it  an  annual  uUowunco  of  ubout  1000/. 

Tho  Amonuin  Commission,  Uku  that  of  Ki«l,  is  not  an 
ad  mini  strut  ivo  body,  but  concerns  itself  with  tlio  Hcquiiti* 
tiou  and  application  of  knowlodgo  concerning  fisheriei): 
like  it,  too,  it  is  indoptindont  of  ollivia]  control.  It  roportM 
dir«>ctly  to  CougrvNs.  It  was  ostabliKhed  in  1S71.  Itii 
work  is,  howevur.  of  a  moi-e  practical  kind ;  bosidiw 
general  scieniiflc  invostigution,  it  uollocts  ftsbcry  statis- 
ticH  and  unditrlMkvis  commercial  lishery  onquiriea.  assists 
in  lindiug  market^!,  and  goiivnilly  advises  tho  trade  aod 
tho  legislature  when  diploimttic  action  is  indicnted;  finally, 
it  is  by  far  tliu  moMt  energetic  iUh-breeding  institution  in 
the  world.  Much  of  its  work  is  coucerne<l  with  tho  vast 
Ayatem  of  inland  watiin*  —rivers  and  lakes — which  traverss 
the  continent.  Tlie  work  has  Ixten  carried  out  on  a  seals 
unknown  elsewhere ;  and  Congress  has  supported  it  with 
ample  funds.  The  approprintion  in  1897-OS  exceoded 
»7,000/.,  of  which  WfXiOl.  warv  spent  on  salariw*.  1G.O0OI. 
on  scientific  inve-ttigat  ions  and  upkeep  of  steamers,  37,000/. 
on  f)sh-cultiu-e  (mostly  freshwater),  and  :)000/.  on  adminis- 
tration and  statistics.  Itesidai  this  central  body,  many 
of  the  States  posseRs  Hsh  commissions  of  their  own.  Tbs 
commissioners  control  numerous  laboratories  and  Bsh 
hatcheries,  two  sea-going  vessels,  and  many  i-ailway  cars 
specially  designed  for  the  transport  of  (Isb-fry. 

Space  does  not  {Hirniit  our  dealing  with  the  Scottish 
and  Irish  Fishery  Boards.  The  former  has  existed  for  s 
century  and,  being  independent  of  departmental  control, 
while  enjoying  u  moderate  income  and  the  advice  of  such 
xoologists  as  Qoodair,  Allmun,  Sir  John  Murray,  Cossor 
Ewttrt,  W.  C.  Mcintosh — who  has  done  more  than  anyoos 
in  tho  Empire  to  elucidate  the  life-hiatories  of  madot 
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flnlios — and  D'Arcy  Thompson,  tojtether  -with  an  able 
Ktall',  tlio  Fishory  Board  for  Scotliiiid  hiia  done  iiiuvli 
tboroufjli  and  imeful  work.  The  flHhories  of  Irelund 
sufTerod  from  tho  oconomic  disturbancea  which  overtook 
Ireland  duriD|{  thu  nineUionth  centur)*,  and  reached,  per- 
hapti.  their  lowost  ubb  in  1890.  Tho  mdustrial  revival,  with 
which  tho  nuiiiu  of  Hir  Uoruco  Plunkott  in  au  indiutiulubly 
connected,  hnM  incltidod  in  ita  scope  the  Irinh  Ihthories. 
The  flflhery  bmuob  of  the  Dopurtinent  of  Ajjriculture  and 
Technical  hn^tructiou  iT-wivoti  an  uunuul  grant  of  lO.OIHM., 
and,  nnder  tlie  guidance  uf  the  Ituv.  S.  Green  and  Mr 
E.  W.  U  Holt,  IK  already  doiug  much  to  promote  the 
fiabiug  of  tho  wolI-Ktuckcd  Irixh  seas. 

The  Kn^lirili  olVicial  lixhory  »tatV  uueinH  to  have  sprung 
from  the  requircmeriti^  of  the  Salmon  Fishery  x\ct  of  IStil. 
To  carry  out  the  regulatioiw  over  freshwater  fisheries 
recommended  by  that  Act  twti  inspectors  wvtvi  appointed. 
and  these  were  at  tIrsC  atUu'lii^l  to  thu  Ilotiio  Oflice;  a 
further  Act  in  iHiUi  trnnsfoi-recl  these  inxpt^Jton^  to  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  extended  thoir  duties  so  im  to  include 
tho  preparation  of  annual  I'eporUi  on  sea-fishei-ies.  In 
IttOS  another  transfer  took  place;  and  the  iusi>cctors 
were  transferred  to  the  lioard  of  Agriculture,  which  then 
became  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisherie-i. 

At  present  the  central  staff  eonsist*  of  an  assistant 
secretary  and  two  inspi-ctors,  in  addition  to  a  body  of 
etatiatical  experts*.  Their  duties  are  far  too  numerous 
for  so  small  a  staff.  Much  of  their  time  is  taken  up  with 
the  comparatively  nnhnportant  freshwater  tlHhertes ; 
and  these  are  the  subject  of  a  separate  report.  With- 
out actually  administering  the  bylaws  of  the  local  coni- 
tuitCeen,  they  exercise  a  certain  supervision  over  their 
actions.  They  have  to  attend  numerous  enquiries  all 
liver  Uie  country  and  to  prepiire  annual  reports;  and 
they  are  re«iponsible  for  the  collection  of  the  statistics 
"Wbich  have  recently  assumed  so  extensive  a  development. 
Sesides  tho  central  authorities  at  the  Boaixl  of  Agriculture 
and  Fisheries,  there  are  local  flsheries  committees  estab- 
lished by  an  Act  of  188S.  These  committees  can  bo 
Mtablished  by  the  county  and  borough  councils  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Board  of  Agricultura  and  Fisheries,  which 
defines  the  area  over  which  a  committee  shall  have  juris- 
diction.   One-half  of  such  a  committee  is  choeen  by  the 
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locnl  ooun«i]«  nn<l  onc-hiUf  \>y  the  tvntral  auUiority.  The 
necf^vAry  iiiuni_-y  it  ntiiivd  by  n  Itx'ul  niUr.  A  cocnmitlee 
may  ilruft  byluws;  bill  tbeao  only  boeonw  opoitttive  if 
eonllnnod  by  the  Bonn).  Thvm  bylaws  dtff«r.  accordiaK 
to  conOitiuiMt.  in  different  partii  of  Enf^ond.  Tbey  deal 
largi'ly  with  n-strictiVirm  on  tniwling.  No  (it«ain-trawler 
id  allun-od  to  trawl  within  tho  thrt-v-milo  limit  around  the 
eoaat  of  England ;  wen  the  luuling  trawler  ht  forUddftt. 
The  byluwM  nisu  tlunl  with  the  itizoi  of  the 
note,  nhrimpiDg.  cmbbing,  etc. 

Neither  the  central  authorities,  whose  chief  function 
fs  to  administer  tho  law  unci  collect  fftutixtlrH.  nor  tbv 
local  oonuiiittet.-M,  whose  cxp*.'mlitiiru  m  limited  to  the 
'Kheil-ri4hL<!rio«)' — and,  stretch  tho  Act  to  the  brealdng  point, 
you  Htill  cjvnnot  make  a  tlat-li«h  into  a  Bhell-flah — have 
either  the  timo  or  the  money  for  »c{t>nU8o  experiment 
Thin  has  to  n  Inrge  extent  heen  left  to  local  or  privata 
enterpritw,  mid  i<*  mniuly  conlincd  Ut  three  cent^e«^  Um 
North  uinborland  const,  the  LoncoMhiro  and  westom  dis- 
trict, and  tho  Channel  and  N<)rth  Sea,  Tho  flrat-nanud 
area  hatt  recently  Im^-ii  riii|)pli«>d  by  a  private  benefactor 
with  fund-s  for  uti  efTlcieiit  laboratory  atCullercoatA,  froDi 
which  much  useful  work  may  be  expected. 

It  is  diflleult  to  di^ntangle  the  Lancuahire  and 
We<jt<?ni  S«n-fUhery  ('oiiiiiiittee  from  Livprpool  University 
on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  Liverpool  Marine  Biulojpcal 
Committee  or  Society  on  the  other.  The  Committee 
owns  a  handsome  marine  station  at  Port  Erin  on  the 
Isle  of  Man ;  here  and  at  the  tish-hatchery  at  F'eel  io 
Cumberland  the  largest  fish-breeding  experimenta  in 
England  are  carried  out.  In  IIKM,  5,0OU,O00  young  plaice 
were  i-eared  and  put  into  tho  sea  from  Port  Erin  aloDO. 
The  C-onimittee  publishes  annual  reports  and  a  tieriee  of 
'  Memoir^.'  It  Iti  probably  to  this  Committee  that  the 
Cniveniity  owcti  itti  connexion  with  the  local  sea-fisheries 
authorities.  In  the  laboratories  and  museums  of  thn 
University  the  seientitic  work  of  the  local  districts  b 
carried  on  by  officials  paid  by  the  Fishorieii  Committee ; 
and  special  rooms  in  the  handsome  new  zooloj^ic^ 
department  have  been  assigned  to  thetio  two  orgauiHk 
tiunx.  The  oonnfscting  Unk  between  the  throu  bodies  i* 
the  profOMsor  of  jtootogy,  Dr  Ilerdniau,  who  is  honorary 
director  of  the  scientific  work,  and   to  whoso   uutirinK 
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fcjOiTfy  Ui«  University  and  the  diatrirt  owo  a  laixe  debt. 
With  liitn  work  two  tmiiied  imturalistfl,  Dr  Jeitkinn,  the 
pup«r)iit«ndunt  of  the  District  Committee,  and  Mr  James 
E|(iliiiMt<on«!,  whose  lucid  and  admirable  work  is  mentionud 
Ifct  thu  head  of  thiH  article.  Prom  it  niaiiy  of  our  (If^urcs 
wkI  fuctu  have  been  taken. 

I     Thi?  third  and  liut  body  ocoupted  with  original  marina 

R*toai-ch    IB    the  Marine  Diologit^at  Asftociation  of    the 

EL'nitnd    Kin(>:(Iom.      It  in   tbe   most  important  of   the»o 

nHtitiitiutiH,  and  aimH  at  a  national  rather  than  a  luc^il 

■ctivity.    The  finu  laboratory  which  dominates  tho  eaatem 

ind  of  Plymouth  Hoo  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  12.000/, 

Knd  o|Minud  in   1888.     The  object  of    tho  Ati»oeiatton  Ist 

o  *  [iromolo  ruiHiarehes   IcadiuK  to  tho  improvement  of 

MMtlof^ral  and  botanicuil  science,  and  to  an  increase  oF  our 

Enowlitdgo  tvi  ruf^anhi  tho  food,  life-conditions,  and  habits 

af   HritiHli  food-llHliv*)  and    molluscs.'      Althouf^h  a  hi^li 

Kwm^   of    scioDliJic   work   has   been   displayed   in    tho 

bubltshcd  Memoirs  connoctAd  with  the  Plymouth  labom- 

lory,  gr<<ut  attention   has  also   been  paid   to  matters  of 

practiciil  interest.    In  a  list  of  some  35t)  papers  published, 

with   the  aid  or  under  tho  auspices  of  the  AssociatJoD. 

between  1880  and  1900,  nearly  one-half  deal  directly  with 

economic  problems.     From  1802  to  1805  the  offlcersof  the 

Association  carried  on  nt  Gritnsbj'  extensive   invosUg^a- 

tions  into  the  destruction  of  immature  flsh ;  and  it  is  grati- 

ying  to  find  that  tho  Select  Committee  of  ISSH  oxtondod 

ts  recognition  to  the  'faots  and  stJitlstics'  submitte^l  by 

he  8cottili    Fishery   Hoard  and  by  the  Association.     In 

e  Bunimor  of  Ifl02  the  Association,  at  the  request  of  the 

[Government,  undertook  to  carry  out  the  I^glish  portion 

f  the  International  Investigation  of  the  North  Httn.    Tho 

BDopu  of  this  enquiry  is  immense ;    and   its  ini[>ortaiico 

to  the   largest  tisheries  available  for  our  fisherman  in 

Incalculable.    Some  idua  of  the  kind  of  work  ficcomplishod 

has  been  fuminhod  in  the  preix^ding  pages. 

What  now  scums  to  Ik;  moHt  retiuirod,  in  ailditinn  to 
he  mnintonunco  of  tho  work  already  in  progress,  is  a 
hiser  co-opcriition  of  tlioeo  vnrioui^  bodii^  witli  ono 
Mother  and  with  the  central  aiitluirity  now  eittablisheil 
nder  the  President  of  tho  iioard  of  Agriculturo  and 
'l-iherics.  The  outlinc»t  of  some  ttuch  ntchemti  seem  plainly 
:idicatod  by  the  existing  constitution  of  thoBo  various 
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bodie«.  Tbs  naheries  Department  ie  wipoMMbli  lor 
Bdnunu-trAtioa,  etatistiee,  and  general  adviee  to  tfa*  h«a- 
deot  of  the  Board  on  Rabory  matte**.  Tbe  Marine 
BK^ogical  Aaaodation  nndertakea  general  tnatine  tn- 
vertt^tione  of  ft  national  aa  dtetinet  froat  a  local 
eharaieter,  a«  well  *»  nucli  local  mrestigatiaiia  and  ex- 
pertmenta  a«  can  conreiiieiitl/  he  carried  oat  aC  its 
laboratorlea.  The  Sea-flsbery  Committaea  need  addi- 
tional poweni  to  enable  them  to  carry  oat  local  atientific 
inveetigatiotiA  more  fully  in  their  respective  areaiL  Vtr- 
hape  an  annual  conference  between  the  repreeeBtatmf 
sod  (>xpcrt«  of  the«w  bodies  and  the  officiab  of  tbe  Fliblfy 
Di^partment,  for  the  expreiM  purport  of  drawing  np  phaa 
of  work  for  tbe  ensuing  ye.ar,  wt)uld,  in  tbe  Qr»t  *'*^^»^ 
be  the  beat  metuw  of  leading  up  to  ntore  f"**mntf  co> 
opemtiott  and  organitwtion. 

Thi-  K<-iK>rtM  on  the  North  Roa  Invcotigation  i 
publiitbi-d  ilcul  only  with  the  work  of;  tbe  earlier 
of  tlio  investigations ;  but  lUrcady  tbe  great  proapeedw 
value  of  the  reHult*  in  fully  ap)utrent.  The  Marine  Bio- 
logical Aiiiioc-iAtion  has  ciirriiHl  >>ut  the  portion  of  tbe 
general  scheme  entriiKted  to  it  with  energy*  and  «ui 
and  Englishnicn  bavo  do  need  to  fear  oompariaon  with 
tbe  work  done  in  other  countriot. 

Hut  Mcientitic  invMtigatioiwof  iliiwrliamctorrtin 
be  aoid  to  be  completed ;  and,  although  tbe  period 
which  the  Oovemmenta  have  adhered  to  the  Jotematiocal 
scheme  expires  in  July  19U7,  it  would  be  considered,  both 
in  this  country  and  abroad,  a  matter  for  tlie  deepert 
regret  if  the  work  were  then  allowed  to  ceaae.  It  k 
work  the  public  importance  of  which  can  hardly  bt 
exaggcmted ;  and  it  i:«  the  obnoiu  duty  of  hi8  Majmty'a 
Government  to  see  that,  «o  far  oj*  this  country  in  con- 
cerned, HuHicient  funds  ore  provided  for  the  purpoau. 
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Art.  VIII.— RKCENT   DEVELOPMENTS  OF  OLD  TESTA- 
MENT CRITICISM. 

1.  Die  Heitige  Schn'/t  den  Allen  Teslameiites.  Translated 
niid  uditod,  in  conjunctiun  with  othor  scholars,  hy 
E.  K»utz»ch.    Freiburg  i.  B.  and  Leipzig:  Mohr,  1804. 

2.  The  Student's  Old  Teatmrumt.  By  Charlf3»  Foster 
Kent,  Ph.D.  London:  lloddor  and  Stougfaton,  10(M, 
190S. 

3.  Kurz(T Ilaitd-CfimtnentnrzumAllenTvatnmeni.  Kdit«d, 
io  conjii  lie  lion  with  various  scholars,  by  Karl  Marti. 
Freiburg  l  B. :  Mohr,  1897^1906. 

4.  Genesis.  Translated  and  explained  by  Hermann  Gunkel. 
Second  oditiou.  Giittingen:  Yandenhoeck  and  Hup- 
precht,  1902. 

5.  Criiiat  jBiWun.  By  T.  K.  Cheyne.  D.D.  Five  part*. 
London :  Black.  10O»,  190-1. 

6.  The  Book  of  Geneeis,  with  intrxxItKtion  and  noUfi.  By 
8.  B.  Driver,  D.D.  Secood  edition.  London :  Metbuen, 
1004. 

7.  Babel  undBibel.  Two  Lecturea  by  F.  Delitzach.  Englisli 
translation,  edited,  with  an  introduction,  by  C.  U.  W. 
Jolin^.     London :  Williams  and  Norgate,  1003. 

8.  Die  Keilinachriften  und  daa  AUe  Tettainent.  By  Gber- 
hard  Schrader.  Third  edition,  revised  by  H.  Zimmem 
and  H.  Winckler.    Berlin  :  Reuther  and  Reichard,  1903. 

9.  Siatorical  Criticism  and  the  Old  Testament.  By  Father 
J.  M.  Lagrange.  Translated  by  Edward  Myers.  London  : 
CaUiolifi  Truth  Society,  10O5. 

10.  The.  P}-oblem  of  the  Old  Teatamenl,  eonsidcred  icith 
reference  to  recent  criticufm.  By  James  Orr,  D.D.  Lon- 
don: Nisbel,  1006. 

11.  A  Criticitim  of  Systems  of  Hebrew  Metre,  By  W.  H. 
Cobb.    Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press,  1905. 

And  other  works. 

SoHR  eighteen  or  twenty  years  ago  the  opinion  hogan  to 
bo  cheriiihed  that  the  wholarxhip  which  for  more  than  a 
century  luul  beon  engaged  upon  the  Old  Testament  with 
enormous  industry  both  of  researoh  and  debate  wait  at 
last  within  sight  of  its  linguistic  and  historical  conclusions. 
So  fond  a  belief  was  not  without  reason.  The  narrow 
of    Hebrew  philology    and    grammar    had    been 
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(}torr>nghly  oxplorod  niid  net  forth  in  n,  iierte»  of  np| 
oiitly  oxliuunttivu  works.  The  kiiiilred  dinleuU  Itiwl 
dociphcrod ;  nnd  ftcholarf*  were  awaro  of  nt  liMut  the 
pi-iiicipto8  of  the  comparative  grammar  of  the  SemiUo 
langiiiigcA.  A  full  appreciation  of  the  resources  and 
rospon.sihilitie»  of  the  textual  Rritici»m  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  only  beginning;  yet  even  here  it  was  reason- 
aUo  to  believe  that  the  limits  of  the  Hnbjert^  if  not  all  its 
contents,  were  in  night,  and  that  neither  now  etandords 
nor  any  considerable  quantity  of  now  materialfi  could 
emerge  U>  disturb  the  lines  on  which  revisers  of  the  text 
were  settling  to  work. 

In  the  sciences  of  literary  and  historical  criticism  it 
appeared  as  if  an  even  closer  approach  to  finality  bad 
been  achieved.  The  labours  of  two  centuries  seemed  to 
have  exhausted  the  analysis  of  the  Pentateuch  and  deter- 
mined  the  lines  for  that  of  the  Prophets.  Ewald'a  recon- 
struction of  the  history  of  Israel,  in  which  the  higher 
criticism  of  u  century  hod  culminated,  was  being  replaced 
by  that  of  Gruf  and  Wellhau8on,  which  at  unco,  by  it« 
wider  inductions,  itM  more  logical  tiud  druHtic  inothodti, 
and  itK  bamtony  with  the  dominant  tbooric^t  of  historienl 
evolution,  appeared  to  have  efTocted  tlto  In^t  possible 
diNturhancc  of  the  traditional  views  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  to  afTord  a  permanent  basis  for  the  rtfCOnatructioD 
of  Israel's  religion.  The  histories  and  religtnn«i  of  other 
Semitic  peoples,  especially  Arabs  and  Canaanites,  wore 
so  widely  studied  that  the  racial  origins  of  Israel  nnd  the 
physical,  intellectual,  and  social  influences  which  wont  to 
form  the  peculiar  temper  of  their  religion  seemed  at  last 
to  be  clear. 

Before  so  great  a  volume  of  evidence  and  argument 
the  oppoeition  of  the  churches  of  this  country  gradually 
gave  way,  not,  indeed,  without  oonsidorabto  protest  and 
reMrvation.  Many  of  their  accredited  teachers  of  the  Old 
Testament  adopted  tUe  methods  and  most  of  tlie  principle* 
of  the  Dew  criticism :  almost  none  of  the  younger  gener- 
ation refused  their  adhesion.  On  the  great  question 
which  divided  the  advanced  schools — the  exact  date  of 
the  Levitical  legislation  —  there  was  stiU  considerabla 
difference  of  opinion.  But  that  the  constituent  doea* 
mcutt;  of  the  Pentateuch  wore  at  least  four  in  number 
and  of  various  dates  se^'eral  centuries  after  Moses ; 
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e  book  of  Duutcronomy  wels  later  than  the  eigbth- 
Ccntiiry  prophuts;  that  tho  uutiiorehip  of  the  book  of 
boiah  was  dual  if  not  multiple;  that  the  booka  of  Jeremiah 
And  othor  prophetii  coiitAiiutd  many  okiment«  from  poriods 
later  than  thow  of  thv  nnnio8  iJioy  l>our ;  atid  that  at  lo(u<t 
Tory  much  of  the  Psalter  was  poat-exilian — uU  thtwo  either 
became  com  nion  places  or  wore  employed  by  thoulo^iaDS 
of  s  more  cotuwrvativo  temper  um  working;  hyputliMtCM  to 
prove  that,  oven  if  criticism  compelled  \t»  to  accept  thorn 
■8  final,  an  argument  might  be  built  upon  them  more 
■eionttflc  and  aMured  than  any  previous  apologia  for  a 
divine  revelation  through  Israel.  The  chui-ehes,  whether 
high  or  low,  began  to  feel  at  home  among  the  new  re8Ult«t 
to  believe  that  criticism  had  at  lant  done  it«  conceivable 
worst,  and  to  look  forward  to  a  r«oonRtruction  of  their 
doctrine  of  Scripture  upon  what  criticism  Iwd  left  to 
them.  In  iltuHtration  we  may  quote  the  wordx  with 
■rfaloh  Dr  Gore  in  ISOO  summed  up  his  review  of  the 

tioal  demands  ('  Lux  Mundi,'  p.  357) : — 

The  present  nTiter,  believing  that  the  modem  development 
if  hiHtorii-til  oHtiobm  ...  Is  rea<^hli]g  result;!  im  .ture,  where 
is  fairly  iimvl.ns  HcSentifie  inquiry, .  ,  .  mml  f<*liiig  thorpfore 
.t  the  warning  which  the  namo  of  Oalilco  must  ever  bring 
'ore  the  memorj*  of  cburcbnieu  is  not  unneeded  now,  Iwlieves 
Iso  that  the  Church  ts  In  nu  way  re»tmin«id  frcnn  admitting 
e  modiScntiunf)  just  hintml  at  in  whnt  has  bitterly  been  the 
Mrrent  idea  of  inspiration.* 

This  change  of  temper  was  not  a  little  encouraged  by 
bo  devout  and  praot)<^  temper  of  several  expositions  of 
)ld  Testament  books  upon  critical  lines,  and  by  the  nfHrm- 
tion  of  some  of  the  most  ndvanct-d  critics,  such  as  Prof, 
tobertaon  f^mith  in  this  country  and  Prof.  K.  Budde 
:i  GeiTnany,  that  their  belief  in  a  revelation  by  God 
[through  Israel  remained  unimpaired  by  their  textual  and 
niistorical  conclu&iontf.  As  Hoon  us  it  was  perceived  that 
icth  tbe  apologetic  and  rehgious  uses  of  thu  Old  Testa- 
ent  continued  to  bo  possible  under  tho  novel  canons  of  its 
t«rpretation,  much  of  the  hostility  to  theee  was  disarmed. 
La  typical  of  this  state  of  feeling  we  may  take  the  reoep- 
ion  accorded  to  C-ttnon  Driver's  <  Introduction  to  tbe 
•itoruture  of  tbo  Old  Testament,"  published  in  1891.  This 
snincnt  critic,  than  whom  there  is  no  Hebrew  scholar  of 
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greater  teaming  or  of  a  more  candid  and  judicial  mind, 
after  an  original  study  of  the  Gvideiice,  adopted,  like 
Prof.  Robert^ioii  Smith,  the  Graf-Wellhausen  theories. 
His  work  not  only  received  the  approval  of  the  rpwI 
majority  of  the  teachers  of  the  Old  Teatanient  in  Grrat 
BritHin,  but  was  s^-mpathettciilly  reviewed  by  the  leading 
reli^ouR  organs. 

The  main  problems  of  the  Old  Testament,  then,  ap- 
peared tobesettl(>d,  atleast  in  outline.  The  more  original 
minds,  it  -woh  predicated,  would  desert  a  field  on  «bicb 
there  was  no  longer  nny  opportunity  for  a  radical  recon- 
struction, and  leave  their  places  to  a  humblercrowd  bus}" 
with  the  arrangement  of  details  or  with  the  further  adap- 
tation to  each  other  of  tho  new  theurios  and  the  doctrioM 
oF  the  Church.  Tho  interest  of  biblical  criticism,  curiously 
centred  for  tto  long  upon  tho  Old  Tcstamout.  would  drift 
off  to  tho  Now. 

This  conBdoncA  has  hardly  been  fulBllod.  During  the 
lost  flftoon  yoam  not  only  has  dobato  upon  the  cardinal 
questions  of  tho  Old  Testament  continued  as  keen  as 
over,  producing  both  a  largo  number  of  coDStructiTS 
works  and  a  stUl  more  rapid  increase  than  before  of 
critical  literature ;  but  there  has  oven  been  an  emer 
gence  of  new  material  so  gr&at  in  bulk  and  fundamental 
in  character  as  to  raiM  fresh  probleins  and  standards  of 
criticism  and  groatly  to  disturb  tlie  lines  tracod  twen^^ 
years  ago  with  such  apparent  permanence.  It  is  im-  fl 
ponsible  to  fturvay  all  thejin  recent  development*  in  the  " 
rrilicism  of  thn  Old  T«stament,  We  coniiiie  our  review 
to  throe  of  the  most  imiwrtant :  the  fresh  adventuro»  in 
textual  criticism;  the  fortunes  of  the  Graf-Wellhnufwo 
theories  of  the  history;  and  especially  the  effects  of  r*> 
cent  Babylonian  research  upon  our  views  of  the  religion 
of  Israel. 


I 


Twenty  years  ago  scholars  generally  assumed  the 
trustworthiness  of  the  ilebrew  text.  That  this  is  not  in- 
fallible its  Jewish  oditors,  the  Mossurotos,  have  them- 
selvas  admitted  by  their  inHortion  of  vowels  not  proper  to 
tho  consonants  which  they  suspected,  but  which  roverence 
for  the  written  word  would  not  allow  them  to  alter.  In 
addition,  their  text  contains  obv4ous  errors — umiseions. 
dittographies,  and  wrong  divisions  between  words  ;  mis- 
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tokf^n  tranficriptions  from  thn  ancient  Hebrew  characters 
lo  thoiio  of  the  present  alphabet;  some  impossible  ccrn- 
stnictions,  whif:h,  with  other  sjinptoins,  betray  the  pre- 
sence of  later  insertions;  and  eren  m>me  emendations 
deliberately  made  in  the  interest^i  of  doctrine.  By  the 
removal  or  the  repair  of  nil  these  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
uu  approximately  pure  Massoretic  text.  But  then  we 
have  only  one,  and  that  a  comparatively  late,  edition  of 
thu  ori^nul,  buse4^l,  us  appcvirs  from  the  tow  vnriunt»  it 
ofTors,  almost  entirely  u[>i>n  a  i;int;le  cotlex.     Thai  there 

I -wore  other  lines  of  textual  I  rtulition  i»  8con  in  tiio  various* 
Bneient  ventionM  of  the  Old  Textament — Greek,  Syriac, 
Latin,  and,  no  tnr  as  the  FcntAteurh  is  concerned,  Samari- 
tan— which  reprenent  texts*  differing  in  many  ca«o«>  rndi- 
Ically  from  thu  Ma»soretic.  Now  it  was  within  the  limits 
of  those  materials,  and  (where  the  collation  of  them 
failed  to  prixluce  an  intelligible  rending)  hy  the  ut*e  of 
sober  and  jealously  debated  conjectural  emendation,  that, 
■  twenty  years  ago,  the  textual  critics  of  the  Old  TestaniODt 
Fwere  content  to  work.  They  reoc^nised  accretions  and 
dilapidjitions  in  the  Massoretic  text ;  and,  white  conscious 
ihat  we  wfliw  still  far  from  an  exact  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrew  text  or  texts  on  which  the  veraions  are  based, 
they  made  a  liberal  but,  for  the  most  part,  a  cautious  use 
of  the  tatter  lo  correct  the  Masaoretic  text.  In  the  wordu 
of  Professor  Kaut7.!«ch,  they  never  allowed  theniHotvct)  to 
forget  that  the  vowela  and  accents  of  the  •Massorclos, 
while  representing  only  one  out  of  aevei-al  possible  forms 
of  the  conM>nanlal  text,  convey  "an  extremely  vaUmble 
and  in  many  ^c^s]lects  an  nstontsbingly  exact  tradition.' 

In   piift   these   linos    have   Iwen    maintained   by   the 

recent   developments   of   Old  Tcwtamont  criticism.     The 

only  additions  to  the  undent  materials  have  been,  ilrst, 

e  frngmcntrtof  a  Hebrew  papyrus,  not  later  than  the 

•nd  century,  and  therefore  earlier  than  the  time  of  the 

rotes,  which  coiitjtin  the  Decalogui!  and  the  Shema 

(Deat  vi,  4  if.),  exhibiliiig  a  number  of  ugi-<^^^ntcnt8  »-ith  the 

Septuugtnt  as  against  the  Massoretic  text ;  and,  second, 

a  certaiu  number  of  Assyrian  words  and  proper  namai 

which   help  us  to  determine   the  exact  form  of  their 

Hebrew  correspondents.    There  has  l>ecn  an  increase  in 

th«    textual    api>aralus   both   of    the   Massoru   and    the 

SeptuaginL     In  the  Polychi-omo  Bible  and  sevei-al  series 

VoL208.— A'o.  4(tf.  « 
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of  coDimcntorios,  publuth<yl  io  this  country  and  {n  0«> 
mnny,  tJic  text,  c^jptKiidlly  tliut  of  tho  prophot^  luw  been 
flubjectcd  to  a  much  luuru  radical  roviHtoo  thiui  formerly. 
Much  of  this  toxtuul  criticism  has  kept  to  tho  linos  we 
have  traced ;  yet.  Iwth  in  tho  wurk»  latit-mentionod  and 
iti  others,  two  devulupmi'iits  Imvu  uppc;ir«>d  which  ore  to 
novel  in  tho  dircctiunit  tkcy  have  opuuud  up  and  so  bold 
in  tho  lengths  to  which  they  uro  carried  as  to  impty 
(re«h  stondnrdN  and  metiiodm  for  tho  reooiiHtnictioo  nf 
tho  original  text. 

The  llrflt  of  these  textual  enterprises  i»  the  work  of  a 
single  Hcholar.  In  his  very  numorouH  articles  id  th« 
*  Kncyclopcedia  Jliblicji,*  and  in  several  oollections  of 
critical  not<v*  oiititlnd  "Critica  Hibtica,'  Prof.  Cheyne, 
after  declai'ing  that  the  period  of  textual  criticism  vrlueh 
we  Iiave  sketched  lias  come  to  a  dose,  and  that  'new 
methods,  siiggpst^  by  a  large  niaRH  of  overlooked  fncU, 
must  now  be  adopted,' propoi^es,  with  astounding  industry 
und  agility  of  conjecture,  so  di'astic  an  alteration  of  the 
text  that  the  result)  as  he  himself  admits,  la  practically 
another  Bible. 

Tho  '  large  rao-ss  of  overlooked  facts,'  on  which  he 
depends,  have  to  do  with  an  alleged  kingdom  or  kingdoms 
in  the  Xegeb,  or  southland  of  Palestine,  and  in  northern 
Arabia.  Not  only  were  there  countries  there  calletl 
Cuuhan  and  Mi^rim,  and  u  people  kuown  as  Jorahmeel, 
but  BtatoH  of  the  same  name,  as  Aram,  Bobol,  and  Aashur 
(Syria,  Bjibylon,  and  ABsyriu) ;  mountains  called  Lebanon 
(or  Gebaion),  clothed  with  timber;  a  second  Giluad ;  and 
a  number  of  cities  of  the  same  name  as  many  in  Polostine. 
U  was  out  of  Misrim,  and  not  Mi^inum  or  K^pt.  that  the 
KxoduB  took  place.  The  '  Lebanon "  from  which  Solomon 
brought '  cedar "  was  in  northern  Arabia.  Hurum-abi.  the 
chronicler's  name  for  Solomon's  artificer,  is  'probably' 
derived  from  Jurahmocl-Arab ;  and  the  man  came,  not 
from  ^or  or  Tyre,  but  from  Mi^or.  Jochin  and  Boos 
'represent'  Jcrahmcvl  and  Ishmaol.  names  of  'u  north- 
jVrabian  deity.'  The  namo  of  Elijah  '  was  ultimatelj' 
equal  to  Jcrahnieel ' ;  the  Mouut  Carinel  of  his  altar 
'  should  be  "  the  highlands  of  Jerahmeel,"  ns  often.'  Tb« 
Boiil  prophets  aro  of  '  Arab-Jerahnieel."  Tho  Syro- 
ephraimitic  war  in  the  time  of  Isaiah  wits  a  .lerahmcolile 
war;  the  invasion  of  Judah  pictured  in   Isaiali  x  was 
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an  invasion,  not  hy  Assyria,  but  by  the  Arobinn  Asahor. 
["•Shalinnn€«er,"  liko  "  Tiglath-PUeaer,"  ia  a  north-Ara- 
Siian  king.'  Tho  narrative  of  Sennacherib's  invasion  u) 
Ub  combination  of  two  traditions,  one  referring  to  an 
Bptyrian.  the  other  to  an  Assburite  invasion.'  The  in- 
naions  tliat  Jeroniiab  prodictn  from  the  north  are  not 
Bcythian  or  Hubylouian,  as  most  other  scholars  bavo 
imaffined,  but  Jcrahmcelito  from  the  northland  o( 
rabia.  In  Isaiah  liii  the  oppressors  of  tho  servant  of 
the  Lord  are  from  tho  »amv  quarter ;  Edom,  A^sliiir, 
Jerabnieel,  Lthmael,  and  tbo  Arabs  are  introduced  at 
lea^t  a  dozen  timtw  into  the  text  of  this  great  chapter, 
(litherto  supposed  to  be  destituto  of  a  single  proper  nanio 
except  the  divine.  Inimanucl  is  a  corruption  of  Jcrnb- 
meel ;  so  is  Ariel,  Lsaiah'^  name  for  Jerusalem;  so  are 
Jeremiah  and  )tcor68  o{  othen.  Sheor-Jashub,  tho  naras 
iah  gave  his  boy,  should  be  A^^biir  Jnsbub,  the  ojilcs 
f  Boshan  the  oaka  of  Cushaii,  Moab  Mi^ttur,  and  Siiiim 
Ishm/iel. 

These  are  but  a  portion,  taken  front  the  bookn  of 
gs,  Isaiah,  and  •leremtah,  of  the  countless  trans* 
lormattons  which  Canon  Cbeyne  effect.i  in  the  geography 
£  Aaia  and  the  text  of  the  Old  Testament.  He  stalks 
.through  the  Negeb  and  northern  Arabia,  sowing  foreata 
ou  the  hills  and  lifting  kingdoms  from  the  sand ;  and 
hen,  ofl«n  with  the  aid  of  only  a  single  letter,  but  some- 
imes  without  even  this,  he  ch-aws  their  full  reflection  out 
rf  tho  Old  Testament.  The  Massurctic  text  and  the 
eniianii  go  down  the  wind  in  the  wake  of  his  violent 
ourso,  a  cloud  of  shreds.  He  seldom  condescends  to  the 
netbods  characteristic  of  the  ago  of  textual  criticism 
rhich  ho  has  declared  to  be  cloaod ;  and  ho  is  detvrrod  (as 
l«  t4jIU  um)  'from  any  att<;mpt  at  a  premature  expoui- 
ion  either  of  bin  principles  of  tuxtual  rriticinni  or  of  the 
Mx>iiittruction  of  history,  geography,  and  onomatology  to 
I'hicli  his  r4;9earchcs  lead.' 

When  thofw,  which  he  promiM>^.  arrive  thoy  will  no 
iiubt  l>e  rwi'iv*»J  with  tho  i-onKidonttion  duo  to  one  of 
be  greatUMl  Old  Tettaraent  Mcholars  of  the  day.  M«an- 
ime  ht.i  conjecture!*  have  obtained  tbe  support  of  no  other 
tclmlar;  and  th<*  onliimrj-  ■tuiiciit  i^  oitly  l>f-wi)dered  by 
ho  literary  ph'^uouK'na  which  iht-y  imply.  If  .J**rahnieel 
UH  theoriginal  foru  of  no  many  scores  of  Hebrew  names, 
WL.  M  2 
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How  Bpolt  8o  tlifft-rently  in  the  text,  bow  uid  why  iliJ  t' 
cloriTO  U<nn  so  frequently  and  nlniost  »o  utterly  dis- 
appear? niiat  were  the  home,  the  datv.&tid  Uie  rHuow 
of  tliu  succcTtsfuI  conspiracy  tor  it«  renKn-iU?  If  BOtbentic, 
such  a  coutpirtu-y  ia  without  »  pHrallel.  or  evtm  a  broff 
approach  to  one.  io  any  literature  usder  the  «ud.  The 
present  ntviowor  Bnthi  himself  unable  to  conceive,  oot 
only  the  mcntul  st^mdpoint  from  which  it  coidd  hare  been 
elsboratvil.  but  that  from  which  the  dtifttDgaUh«d  author 
of  the  thL>or>-  ha«  attainod  to  the  Hincero  eonrietion 
*uch  a  conspirncy  actually  happened. 


The  other  recent  development  in  textual  criticum 
more  practical.  It  concerns  the  text  of  the  poetical 
prophutical  books,  through  which  it  driven  like  a  great 
ploughshare,  turning  up  the  whole  surface  and  monaeing 
Dot  only  the  minor  landniarki^  but.  in  the  CHMy  of  tbe 
prophet*,  the  main  outlines  of  the  field  att  well.  Brciy 
OQO  agrees  tluit  the  Hebrew  poeta  composed  in  coupleb 
and  larger  groups  of  tines,  the  e8»ential^charaet«ristic  of 
which  'ts  H  piimllelimii  of  itenxe — it  may  be  iiyDonTmons  or 
it  may  bo  antithetic — between  the  lines  of  the  indii'idual 
coupUrl  or  group.  It  in  axiomatic  that  the  lines  which  are 
parallel  in  meaning  ttliould  atiui  exhibit  a  certain  baloiii'e 
or  Hiylhm  of  form.  The  question  x»  how  much  does  thi* 
amount  to?  Xs  it  only  a  rough  irregular  lilt  such  a»  v* 
find  in  the  most  primitive  poetries?  Or  can  we  diAcom 
metreni  projierwith  a  regular  number  of  feet  to  each  line? 
And  if  the  latter,  what  are  the  principles  of  the  nietrP? 
la  this  determined  by  the  number  of  accents  or  by  tlrt 
quality  of  the  syllablea,  long  and  short?  And.  if  aeoentt 
are  the  dominant  factor,  is  the  number  of  unaccented 
ayllables  between  them  regular  or  irregular? 

The  difBculty  of  deciding  those  qucstiouit  is  obvioai- 
Benides  the  dilapidation  of  much  of  the  poeticn)  text,  due 
tu  long  oral  tradition,  the  changes  which  port  of  it  bu 
»ufifered  through  adaptation  to  the  musical  serii-ice  of  the 
Temple,  and  the  fact  that  its  prosunt  vowels  and  accents 
were  fixed  by  the  MoMorctos  some  centuries  after  tlM> 
compi»titjon  of  the  latest  poem«,  there  are  the  moro 
serious  dilTicultiM  that  the  vowels  did  not  form  part  of 
the  original  text-,  and  that  we  are  not  fully  acquainted 
with  the  laws  of  the  Hebrew  syllable.    Htnce  the  eigb* 
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teenth  century,  however,  conGdont  attompls  have  boon 
inado^they  are  lucidly  sat  forth  by  Mr  W.  11.  Cobb  in  the 
treatino  cited  at  tbo  head  of  this  articlo — to  det«rmino 
the  meaauree  of  Ilebrow  pootrj-.  Till  a  few  yoare  ago  the 
reault><  were  ro  contradictory  that  Kuoncn  and  others 
flatly  dented  that  metre,  worthy  of  the  numc.  over  oxistod 
in  Hebrew.  More  rocontly,  bowovor,  two  rcMu]t«  of  the 
long  controversy  havo  biion  (wcoi)te<i  ns  V'Crtuin  —that  the 
dominant  principle  of  the  Hebrew  lino  in  lUMcnt  or  tone ; 
and  that  certain  poomtt  in  the  Old  TcNtamcnt  contain, 
some  as  they  Htand  and  some  aftor  slight  emendation, 
longer  or  iihortor  Bcrlcx  of  lines  with  regular  numborB  of 
aocent«i. 

In  18S2  Professor  Kudde,  following  the  hiiit«  of  earlier 
scholars.  Hueceedftl  in  shoninK  that  sonip  of  ihe  Lnment^i- 
Uonu  and  other  poenia  run  mostly  in  alternHle  linen  of 
throe  accents  and  of  two,  divided  by  a  cee^ura,  a  form  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  the  *  Qinnh '  or  elegiac  verse. 
It  is  also  i)Uxi«iblo  to  di»icem  in  the  Psalms,  Job,  and  o\se- 
wherc,  groiipt*  or  oven  long  spries  of  lin<^  of  thrco  or  four 
accontM  each.  One  is  perplexed,  however,  not  so  much  by 
the  varying  number  of  unaccented  syllables  between  the 
regular  accents,  for  this  is  a  feature  also  of  much  modern 
Tor^o  in  which  the  accents  rule,  aa  by  the  frequent 
appearance  within  the  same  poem  of  linos  with  more  or 
fewer  accents  than  occur  in  the  regular  line«.  The 
question  is,  are  these  irregularities  a  license  which  the 
poet  permitted  to  himm-lf,  or  corruptions  of  his  original 
text  by  later  scribes  ignorant  of  his  metrical  principles? 
Adopting  the  latter  alternative,  a  number  of  recent  criticd, 
by  nkilful  eniondittion)*,  havo  reduced  the  poems  of  the 
Old  Testament,  to  utrictly  niotrical  forma.  For  nmny  of 
the  textual  change*!  they  propose  thoy  have  the  authority 
of  the  Versions ;  by  nianynthorx,  made  without  this,  and  in 
the  interc«t«  of  the  metro  only,  they  succeed  in  also  im- 
proving the  Kcnse  of  the  poem.  But  in  other  coses  the 
readings  they  conjecture  are  so  arbitrary  and  valueless  to 
the  sense,  and  the  c«mtradtclions  both  in  their  methods 
and  reoultx  nvi'  so  great,  as  to  make  it  manifest  that  tbo 
science  of  Hehrew  metre.s  in  hardly  past  its  beginnings. 

One  can  easily  sec  how  much  more  diflicult  the  problems 
become  in  the  case  of  the  prophetical  books.  The  general 
opinion  used  to  be  that  the  prophets  composed  in  a 
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proatt  ttodwaj  hecweni  tW  pcvoe  oC 
'iMwratfvM  and  the  vane  of  tJhe  potic»l  books.  Ilw 
miiiial  ajntax,  tb»  elHpMa,  tW  fiiplrijiumt  of  arefaafat 
tamu,  ttf  kngar  fonaa,  and  of  motv  aopowwM  word* 
•nlinfp)  than  thoae  of  ordinary  prnaa,  praro  Ibe  att«n|it 
Co  eompoas  thoir  onwlaa  in  definite  nunKama:  and 
now  nnd  than  thaaa^  aa  Cbejr  ataod.  or  with  -vwrj  little 
ttnit-udniUiiy,  eno  bo  aeaBned  in  lines  aa  ragolarly  aeoavtod 
jw  tboae  of  the  poetical  book*.  N<»  doobt  rem^nn  that 
ImliU)  and  Jeremiah  were  poeta  m  tbo  stiiet  ■eniia  of  tbe 
wonl.  and  delivered  many  of  their  rntwnagea  in  fonaa  u 
mctncJtl  AM  thoee  of  Job  nnd  tlie  INolnuL  But.  a«t  tbair 
tttxtM  liAVu  nut  comu  down  to  xi»  divided  into  Uaoa  or 
Mtichoi,  it  in  iwt  difficult  to  determine  thene  a»  it  woold 
httTo  been  U»  <M\nf  the  metrt^  of  thp  chorunes  of  Groek 
tragady  liiwl  ttntir  Iin<'!4  nW>  de»eeiidf>d  to  us  ou  tbe  nuuitt- 
■eriptN  writt<m  i:on)««TutiveIy  tut  protie. 

It  In  with  tliix  intrinilo  qtieftUon  thnt  tho  recent  tex' 
critlclKiit  of  tlu)  proplioti*  ha^  been  engaged,  .\8suining  aflj 
raetriRKi  fonn  in  thn  prophetic  oracles,  schnlan  have 
nought  to  dtMintfingle  tbio  from  tbe  Massoretic  text,  with 
fur  more  diiiturbnnoe  to  the  latter  than  criticism  ever 
hrtrorc  ilarod  to  indict.  In  other  words,  an  additional 
NtJiridanl  of  textual  criticism  has  been  formed.  Tbe 
romiltii  of  independent  workers  are  oft«i  surprising  tu 
th«ir  Hgr«Mfment;  and  where  formerly  we  read  proses 
number  of  lyrics  have  been  discovered,  at  the  cost  of  but 
■liKbl  nlM^nitinns  in  the  text  and  with  prreat  K^in  not 
only  to  the  niunto  but  to  the  spiritual  sense.  On  the  other 
hnnti,  many  changm  proposed  in  the  interests  of  the  metro 
are  pundy  arbitrai-y ;  and  in  the  results  there  are  wide 
cuntnidictionu  both  of  sense  and  form. 

Thin  la  moat  evident  in  the  naso  of  the  book  of 
JoremEnh,  wliicb  has  benii  recently  analysed,  on  the  new 
aUuirlni-il,  by  four  Ucnntin  scholar^!,  Duhtn,  Comill,  Erbt 
(who  folldwit  cloitely  tbe  principles  of  Eduard  Sievers,  tho 
(tntuteHt  living  authority  on  metres),  and  Giesebreobt 
or  the  four,  Vntt.  Duhm,  wbooe  religious  insight  into  the 
|ir<i|ibtitj<  inuHt  1w  warmly  lU'knowIotlgcMl,  it;  tbe  mo!>t 
vigoniuH  In  hilt  iiyiiteni  and  tborufuro  tlic  moHt  dmstii^ 
nnd  arbilniry  in  hiH  alterntjon  of  the  text.  His  theory 
la  that  Joiiiiiiiab,  except  fur  one  cpistlo  {(o  the  oxilwi, 
oluip,  xxlx),  norer  wrote  in  prose,  but  uttered  all  hu 
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Wvelott  in  verses  of  foar  linos  of  ftlternntcly  tlireo  and 
two  ii»<M?nt8  ea«h.  But  it  is  in  itself  extremely  im- 
probable that  so  true  and  fine  a  poet,  through  forty 
ywnn  of  so  restlesd  and  broken  a  period  in  his  people* 
itUtory,  upon  all  manner  of  snbjecte,  military,  social. 
and  roti);iotis,  and  in  all  kind^  of  mood,  satiric,  elegiac, 
^UiffuiiiK,  compassionate,  and  hortatory,  should  havo 
BntinGd  himtoelf  to  ouo  unvai-ying  form  of  verse.  Nor  is 
Froftwsor  Duhm,  even  with  an  extreme  license  of  emen- 
dation, able  fully  to  make  ottt  that  he  did  so ;  for  a. 
number  of  the  lines,  as  he  gives  them,  have  not  the  exact 
number  of  accents  which  his  theory  requires.  The  other 
scholars  seem  to  get  nearer  the  facta  by  admitting  changes 
of  metre  oven  within  the  same  oracles  of  the  prophet. 

Textual  criticism  will  for  some  years  have  to  follow  ft 
few  ecrUiin  clues,  which  tho  long  metrical  controversy  has 
rlicitcfl,  with  miieh  mort*  puticiico  and  nttontion  to  other 
phoiiomeua  of  tho  text,  boforu  an  assured  agreement  ift 
rMiohod.  To  tho  present  rcviowor  tt  seems  as  if  none 
of  the  systems  of  Hebrew  metro  attempted  by  modern 
HchoIarM  has  dono  justice  to  that  dislike  uf  ulwuhite 
Hymmetry  which  is  so  manifuot  and  often  so  nrbitrarUy 
dUplayod  in  all  formn  of  OrientJtl  art,  and  is  moro  to 
\mj  expected  in  poetry  than  elsewhere,  .\nibic  poetry 
in  very  prone  to  such  irregularities.  Tho  Dutch  scholar 
Sliouck  Hnrgron^e,  who  visited  Mowyi,  reports  that  In 
the  improvisations  of  the  singing  women  '  rhyme  is  not 
exactly  treated  with  respect,  while  they  often  push  metro 
aside  and  employ  the  more  easy  form  of  rhymed  prose, 
III  the  metrical  forms  given  in  Dr  Dalman's  *  Palfist- 
tnischer  Diwan,'  a  valuable  collection  of  modern  Arabic 
songs,  tho  lines  as  they  are  written  ha%'e  from  two  to  6vo 
nrc^ntd  each,  and  sometimes,  within  the  same  metrical 
form,  contain  from  throe  to  four  and  two  to  four;  and 
Dr  Dalman  informs  us  that,  when  sung,  lines  with  throe 
int«  will  be  sung  with  four,  or  linos  with  four  mtU  bo 
ig  ^vith  five,  to  suit  the  melody.  These  are  phenomena 
of  Semitic  poetry  which  have  not  been  taken  into  account 
by  tho  modern  systems  of  Hebrew  verse.  When  they 
are,  rot>ni  may  be  found  for  the  irregularities  and  sudden 
transitions  which  remain  in  the  text  of  Old  Testament 
poetry  even  after  a  scientific  criticism  has  removed  from 
it  the  undoubted  errors  and  accretions.    The  commentaries 
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of  recent  yoai'n  contain  far  too  many  tnicea  of  a  meroty 
noaduniic  pji^sion  for  oxnctness,  juid  tliis  not  in  the  raetr« 
only,  but  in  paralloli-tnt  of  tliouglit  and  expression.  WonU 
and  whole  lines  have  been  altered  with  the  view  of  making 
the  Bymmetry  closer  l>otween  lines,  couplets,  and  strophes, 
but  with  the  efTeci  of  destro^nng  their  poetical  charm. 
Our  modern  textual  criticH  need  to  be  reminded  that  the 
Hebrew  poctit  were  not  slaves  but  masters  of  the  fomu 
of  their  art ;  and  that  their  nm«t4»ry  was  exort-ised  with 
that  %vt]ful  arui  arbitrary  toiiii>er  which  is  common  to  the 
Oriental,  whether  despot  or  artist. 

To  the  fortunes  dui-ing  the  last  few  years  of  Well- 
hnuscn's  analysis  of  the  IVntateuch  and  consequent  re- 
cotuttruction  of  the  history  of  Israel,  wo  can  give  only  a 
little  Bpace.  These  liave  undergone  a  tliorough  revision 
by  a  younger  generation  of  scholars,  working  from  stand- 
points of  greater  or  less  independence,  but  dot'trinally  not 
hostile  to  them,  as  well  aa  several  assaults  from  more 
conservative  theologians — with  the  following  results.  The 
compo»itu  character  of  the  Pentateuch  is  admitted  by  alL 
The  Jahwist  and  Elohist  dot-uments  (that  is.  the  two  some- 
times parallel  and  sometimes  complementary*  histories 
which  iwo  respectively  the  names  Jehovah  and  Elobim 
for  the  deity,  but  which  have  been  Int^^rwuven  into  one 
continuous  narrative),  Deuteronomy,  and  the  Priestly 
"Writing  are  recognised  to  be,  in  their  pruMcni  form,  from 
different  hands.  This  general  uccopt^iucu  of  the  docu- 
mentary bypotliexis,  even  in  conuervativu  circlos,  ia  a 
groat  advtuico.  Hardly  Icjts  complete  is  thu  agrooment 
thai  JK  (to  usu  the  now  familiar  terniinulugy)  is  ibself 
a  composite  document,  though  not  always  NupJiraUe 
into  its  two  constituents.  Klosterniann's  thwiry  that  J 
and  £)  are  two  different  recensions  of  tlio  same  early 
history  of  the  Hebrews  varies  only  in  degree  from 
the  moderate  re-statcmont  of  Wellhauscn's  theory  by 
Prof.  G.  B.  Gray  (in  his  excellent  comnu-ntaiy  on 
Numbers)  and  by  Prof.  Ounkul,  which  definoK  them  lU 
two  collections  of  the  same  old  stories,  haiictoil  down 
orally,  the  one  formed  in  thu  ninth,  the  otJtor  in  the  eighth 
century.  On  the  Priestly  Writing,  which  supplioi*  tlw 
framework  of  the  Pentateuch  and  contains  the  Lcvilkal 
legislation,  Ktostemumu's  difference  from  Wellhausea  il 
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Again  onponlyof  dcpree  ;  Wellliausen,  not  without  doubts, 
having  taken  the  PricstJy  Writing  as  an  iiidopuuclonl  work, 
aft«rwarda  combined  with  JE  by  a  redactor;  Klo«toi'- 
tnann  claimmf;  that  its  author  waa  no  other  than  this 
redactor  himself.  On  the  date  of  the  Prically  Writing 
there  itt  hUU  variety  of  opinion  ;  but  Uunkol  reHoct^  the 
general  tendency  to  agree  with  Wollhau^ou  whon  ho 
remarks  that  an  exilic  dato  for  this  document  i»  'one 
of  the  moat  certain  result**  of  criticism.'  Upon  I)ou(*ir- 
onomy  the  main  effect  of  recent  w<jrk  ho-s  been  t<u  Huggmt 
its  composite  character,  and,  while  oonKrming  the  opinion 
that  it  was  the  Law-book  enforced  by  Jtwiiih,  to  CJirry 
back  some  of  the  codes  from  which  it  was  compiled  to 
Hozekiah  and  oven  earlier. 

These  being  asaunicd  as  the  dates  of  tho  present  fonns 
of  the  documents,  it  is  quite  another  queotion  as  to  tho 
date  of  their  contents,  a  question  which  Wellhausen's 
foUowcnt,  in  our  country  at  least,  have  always  kept  open. 
On  this  liuo  Prof.  Gunkul  has  dono  what  is  perhaps  the 
most  iniport^mt  work  of  recent  years.  While  maintaining 
the  lo(;cmtary  character  of  the  eurly  chapters  of  Genesis 
and  the  patriarchal  narrativcit,  he  »howit  that  the  origin 
of  tho  former  must  lio  in  a  time  which  to  Israel  was  pre- 
historic ;  and  he  fixe4  tho  date  of  the  latter  as  1200.  This, 
in  our  opinion  successful,  modilication  of  tho  views  of  tho 
WuUhuuxen  school  hait  one  significant  ofFecU  It  will  no 
longer  bo  possible  to  deny,  as  Prof.  Kobertson  Smith  did 
in  his  criticism  of  tho  iirst  volume  of  KonanV  History, 
that  the  patriarchal  narratives  reflect  anything  wirlicr 
than  the  period  of  the  Israelite  monarchy.  Ounkel  has 
shown  that  we  must  read  tn  them  the  stylo,  the  ideas,  and 
the  historical  conditions  of  tho  ages  before  Moses;  and, 
as  to  the  historical  conditions,  at  least,  his  argument  18 
irapported  by  recent  Babylonian  discoveries.  Gunkel  and 
others  have  also  doue  service  in  disputing  tho  confidence 
with  which  some  of  the  finer  details  of  the  literary  analysis 
of  the  Pentateuch  have  been  elaborated,  and  in  ompha- 
daiog  the  religious  contents  of  tho  documents. 

The  conservative  school  have  bailed  this  newer  criticism 
a*  destructive  of  Wellhausen's  theories,  hut  too  rashly, 
for  (lunkel  holds  by  the  essentials  of  theso.  Moreover, 
while  carrying  back  the  substance  of  some  of  tho  docu- 
menta  to  so  early  a  date,  Gunkel  does  not  support  their 
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hiHtorirJil  rliara«ter.  Ho  attempts  to  prove  thnt 
narrative'!  in  tit^uesitt  can  only  be,  and  profettsedly  arc, 
legendary,  and  that  it  ih  impoaaihle  to  determine  the 
hiHUirin  elomoiit--<  tliey  prestorve.  The  influence  both  tit 
WolltiauAon  and  tlie  newer  eriti<-t»ni  ii4  Heen  in  the  Coct 
that  Dr  Orr,  whom  wo  may  take  nn  the  ablest  and  most 
learned  of  recent  defenders  of  the  traditions,  does  not 
claim  for  the  IVntat'CUch  more  than  '  a  relative  antirjuity,' 
nor  carry  any  of  the  documents  fartlier  back  than  the 
Judffea.  It  is  an  intei*esting  quoKtion  how,  oven  upon 
this  date,  what  he  calls  '  the  essential  Mosuicity '  of  the 
Pentateuch  i<)  Uy  hv  provud.  He  has  skilfully  nmsterod 
the  iidiaittud  dilTiciiItioM  uf  ihe  WellhaiiKuii  hypothosu); 
but  wo  do  not  sue  that  ho  bus  overcome  thu  facts  in  tho 
hixtoiy  of  the  early  monarcby  which  fonn  for  Well* 
hnuMiu  iiuupcrublc  objcctiouii  to  tho  early  dato  of  thu 
l>ei)t«rononiic  and  lAiviticul  Icf^iHlationti. 

Tho  diritinctivo  note  of  Doutoronomy  ts  its  in^tcnco 
upon  a  central  altar,  at  which  alono  it  xra»  l&wful  to 
saorifloe.      I)r   Orr  may  he  right  in  ignonng  the    ti-rum- 
greKsAotm  of  thix  law  down  to  tho  time  of  David,  for  *  thoro 
was  yet  no  honee  built  for  Jehovah  ';  but  he  does  not  soem 
to  us  to  ha v*>*'x  plained  why,  after  such  a  contral'sanctuary 
wan  (V4tah]i>«lu'd   in   Jeruwilem  by  Holomon,   ii   rvli^rious 
leader  Hko   t^lijah  i«hould  bo  80  jealous  to  repair  other 
altars  of  Jehovah,  or  saorifloe  at  them,  if  Deutoronomy 
was  extant.     Nor  does  he  moot  the  ai-gumontM  agnlnst 
tho  early  existence  of  the  Lovitical  li»%v.     For  instanco, 
1  Sumuul  ii  says  it  was  the  custom  at  Hhiloh  for  tho  priest 
to  take  his  portion  of  each  sacrifice  with  a  hook  oat  of  tlie 
caldron  in  which  it  was  boiling,  und  charges  the  sons  of 
Eli  with  heavy  guilt  in  that  they  forced  the  saonfioors  to 
give  them  the  prieistly  portion  of  meat  while  it  was  yet 
raw  und  beforo  tho  fat  wtis  burned  upon  the  altar;  yet 
this  demand  of  tlioso   sons   uf   Belial,  as   the   narrative 
calls  them,  w  tho  very  thing  that  Luviticus  enjoins  (vii,  30, 
31 ;  X,  15).     No  amount  of  explanation  con  remove  sacb 
on  objection  to  tho  early  cxiutunco  of  Leviticus ;  and  Dr 
Orr  does  not  att^^mpt  it.     Nor  are  such  difficulties  met  by 
his  hypotho»ii4  that  tho  J»vitical  luwi^,  though  extant, 
were  at  first  chiefly  iu  the  hands  of  tho  priests,  or  that  tile  M 
Pentateuch  as  a  whole  was  too  Inrgo  a  work  to  have  any 
wide  circulation.    Jcromiuh  (vii,  22)  distinctly  states  that 
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'Jehorah  ^ve  no  comniand)!  to  Isntul  ooncomiDg  hunit 
oFFerin^  and  sacrifloeii ;  in  the  wUdvrncwM  hu  ouinnwDds 
had  been  only  ethicaL  If  th«  Leriticnl  laws  were  extant 
on  Jeremiah 'rt  time,  be,  though  n  priot^t  uiid  i«[><uikin(;  iu 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  w»«  th(-n?forc  ignuntiit  of  thetn. 
It  is  facts  like  these,  taken  from  the  historioH  and  pro- 
leewa  tfaemselvefi,  which  give  thu  WdlhniMon  theories 
too  mwA  of  their  strength  ;  no  crittcimu  from  the  conaevra- 
tiye  side  has  yet  been  able  to  rrtmovr  thi'iii. 

Bub  all  this  raises  a  deeper  quoHtion  than  that  of  the 
-dates  of  the  legal  documents  rt^ntive  to  the  prophetic 
period.  The  reference  to  JeremLih  rvimiiidx  us  that  there 
wero  current  in  Israel  two  lines  of  opinion  or  belief  as  to 
the  ritual,  both  of  which,  along  with  efforts  to  unito 
them,  have  found  expression  in  the  literature  of  the  Old 
Testament.  There  was  the  belief  in  the  ritual  itself,  in 
its  divine  institution  in  the  Mosaic  period,  and  in  tho 
equal  divinity  of  tho  '  toroth,'  oracles  or  deliverances,  by 
which  succostive  generations  of  priests  interpreted,  modi- 
6od.  or  expandiHl  it,  Exprciw  words  of  God  are  nppenlod 
to,  especially  by  the  Luvitical  lugislution,  us  thu  authority 
for  detaila  of  the  priesthood,  their  appointment,  rights 
and  duties,  of  wicrifici'  and  worship,  and  of  tho  whole  Ufo 
of  the  laity  under  the  ceremonial  law.  On  the  other 
hand,  prophets  like  Amos,  Hcwca,  and  Joromiab  a»  di»> 
tinctly  as)^^rt  tho  dixpleoMuro  of  God,  not  merely  with 
hypocritical  worship  by  immoral  men,  but  with  the 
temper  which  honestly  ropoec-s  a  religioui^  confldoncv  in 
the  possossion  of  tho  priestly  im^titutions  and  the  due 
performance  oi  the  ritual ;  and,  as  we  have  i*een,  Jere* 
miah  goes  so  far  as  to  deny  that  nny  divine  comnuiiids 
were  given  to  the  fathem  concerning  sacritk^  when  God 
brought  them  up  out  of  Egypt. 

To  the  prophets  the  ritual  was  dangerous,  not  only 

llMAiue  creative  of  a  false  religious  confidence,  but  al«> 

^^^WeUbausen  and  Robertson  Smith  first  pointed  out) 

IMmum)  it  formed,  down  to  the  times  of  the  later  Judaism, 

la  eonstant  temptation  to  fall  away  to  heathen  religions, 

Ito  the  ritoe  of  which  it«  own  wore  bo  similar.     This  last 

is  evidently  what  Jeremiah  moans  by  his  domal,  in  the 

name  of  the  Lord,  of  tho  divine  institution  of  sacrifirefi 

and  burnt  offering;! :  and  what  Ilosea  means  by  his  earlier 

anticii)atiou  of  our  Lord's  teaching  in  the  great  words, 
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'  I  will  bavfi  meroy  and  not  sacrifice.'  Deuteronomy,  with 
its  clear  evidence  of  the  iiiHuence  of  the  prophets  of  tho 
oiKhtfa  century,  represents  an  effort,  and  a  very  true  and 
nohlu  effort,  to  reconcile  tlieso  opposito  linen  of  belief, 
extreme  flxpret»ions  of  which  have  norertbelc«K  l>ocn 
fKifTonNl  to  remain  Hide  by  mdo  in  the  uthor  bookn  of 
tho  luw.  And  tho  real  problem  of  tlio  Old  ToMt»ment 
conHiutM  not  in  the  Bulmidiary  quutttionii  of  ditto  mid 
niilhorship.  hut  in  this  divcrKunco  of  n^^Ii^touM  enipbusis 
upon  the  ethical  and  ceremonial  liiw  resportivcly,  nnd  la, 
tJio  ctYort  to  dhow  bow  auch  a  phenomenon  is  coniputibk 
with  bulief  in  tho  Old  Tiwtaraonl  um  tho  riwird  of 
grnduiU  revelation  hy  Uud  to  men. 

But  much  un  offort  forms  only  part  of  the  task  bcforo 
tho  coniftriictivo  historian  of  Lsrael'ti  religion ;  for  Lhero 
are  recordit  of  other  and    equally  great  controversioH 
within  thn  Old  To«t«mont.     Deutei-oiiomy  itinelf  gave  rine 
to  one  of  tbo8«  by  it**  in»ist«nco  upon  the  promise  tliat  — 
nRhteoos  conduct  would  always  be  rewarded   by  pros-fl 
purity.     As  Joromiali  and  llalmkkiik  found,  this  doctrine 
wa«  not  always  vorilied  by  the  experience  eitlier  of  tho 
individual  or  the  nation  a»  a  whole ;  and  the  book  of  Job 
is  the  proof  of  how  the  spirit  of  man,  by  denying  it  la 
obedience  to  coiiiicience  and  the  facte  of  experience,  may 
Blrujjgle  to  a  more  original  a&suranco  of  God.    Along  witli 
tbe  inniiitonoo  of  tho  prophets  upon  the  ethical  comniauds 
of  God,  it  i»  this  fascinating  story  of  how  men,  led  by 
cou»cience  and  thu  facte  uf  exporicnru  to  doubt  doclj-ines 
wliich  satistiod  earlier  geuunttiomi,  ri^ichud  higher  con- 
victions of  God  and  duty — it  iri  this  that  constitutes  the  ■ 
permanent  religious  value  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  ita 
iiidi^pen-^ability  as  a  divine  preparation  for  the  revelation 
of  tbe  Now.  '  M 

We  puss  now  to  C4^»iisider  the  ofTcct  of  recent  Babylonian 
rcswircb  uijon  our  views  of  Isritc-I's  religion.  Twenty  years 
ago.  Old  Testament  scholunt  seun-'hing  for  the  origins  of 
Ismel's  civilisation  or  the  external  influeuuoj<  which  helped  ■ 
to  mould  bor  religi<in  gttiionilly  look^^^l  towards  Arabia. 
A  certain  anioiuit  of  I  tit  by  Ionian  inlUience  was  appreciated; 
but  this  was  regarded  as  probably  late  and,  except  in  the 
cose  of  the  Creation  narratives,  not  initiative.  The  r6le  of 
Babylon  in  the  biatoiyof  Israel  was  accepted  as  described  in 
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the  Old  TeAtAmont— that  of  the  enemy  and  the  tyratit,  not 
merely  in  »  military,  hut  in  n  Npirittml  neiiiie.  The  eaaen- 
tinl  elonienti4  in  Iflrael'ti  life  were  traced  to  Arabian  origins. 
There  had  been  a  great  increase  throughout  the  century 
of  our  knowIiHlge  of  Arabian  habits  and  ideas,  both 
modern  and  ancient;  and  everybody  believed  that  in 
Arabia  the  unnophinticated  Semite  had  been  discovered 
whome  racial  qualitioa  and  social  features  would  furnish 
an  explnnntton  of  the  intellectual  genius,  the  polity,  the 
rollgiutis  temper,  and  even  (according  to  some)  the  speciOc 
creed  of  Israel.  Dean  Stanley  had  called  Abraham  an 
Arab  sheikh  ;  and  the  English  public  thought  that  at  last 
it  understood  itii  Old  Testament,  Benan  brilliantly  argued 
that  the  desert  had  not  only  given  Semitic  peoples  their 
religious  fanaticism  and  eloquence,  but  provided  them 
with  their  monotheism. 

Robertson  i^niith  uud  Wellhuuson  corrected  these 
extravagances.  They  showed  that  the  religion  of  the 
Semitic  nomads  was  <.<4wenttnlly  a  polj-theism,  exposed 
the  faitur«  of  the  utti^mpt  to  account  for  Imruors  crt-od  in 
physical  or  political  proco«»es,  and  drove  the  quest  into 
the  reUgions  conseiousDoiw  of  the  prophets.  But  for  every- 
thing else  in  Israel  their  rcitearchcs  taught  the  historian 
to  look  to  Arabia.  Israel  hod  come  up  out  of  the  dcisort ; 
the  ugrifuIlunJ  civilisation  thoy  inherited  in  Palestine 
was  that  of  Semitic  ptKjple*!  who  hud  preceded  them  from 
the  same  breeding-grounds.  Tlicy  thomKelvus  novor  threw 
off  the  mental  temper  of  the  di'^crt ;  or,  when  tempted 
to  succumb  iu  culture  or  religion  to  the  fascinations  of 
thoir  new  economy,  their  neigh )>ourhood  to  Die  desert, 
their  detiert  memories,  und  the  influence  of  austere 
prophet*)  like  Eiijuh  and  AmoH  trained  in  the  wilder- 
ness, or  of  allied  trilieA  like  the  Itei.'hub!lrs  who  bad 
never  abandoned  the  desert  Ufe,  they  formed  u  conserva- 
tive opposition  to  Cnuuuuitish  iuduuncus.  and,  with  tho 
prophets  just  named,  reopened,  at  it  were,  in  tho  tiandfi 
tho  pure  fountains  of  ethical  religion  which  supplied 
the  main  currents  of  thoir  unique  monotheism.  Arabia 
was  thus  not  only  tho  mother  of  Israel,  but  the  nurse 
whoso  discipline  was  never  far  from  tho  nation's  life  up 
to  the  very  end.  ■  Now  this  Hugar  is  Mount  Hinai  in 
Arabia'  and,  under  the  Old  Testament,  'answoreth  to  tho 
Jerusalem  that  now  is,  our  mother '  under  tho  New.     Ho 
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twenty  ytsara  ago  t*cholar»  were  content  to  believe  with 
St  Paul. 

But  now  II  wbool  of  AHsyriolopstH  in  Germany,  of 
whom  Dr  Huffu  Wlncfclor  of  Berlin  is  the  bead,  naserc 
tlmt  it  Ih  '  A  fundamental  error  to  explain  the  phenomena 
uf  the  history  of  I»ru4^'l  front  tho  cbtirticteristic  qualities 
of  tlio  SomiU»ii  and  fi-oru  the  uMx>ecUi  of  tribal  life  the 
(^Kcnve  of  which  wo  best  learu  to  know  in  Arabia.'  Dr 
Winoklor  tnuintiiintt  that  these  are  valid  only  for  the 
ciirlic«t  Htugcit  of  Hebrew  hixtory ;  and  tliut,  with  aettle- 
nioiit  in  Palestine,  Ismel  bocaiuu  subject  to  a  very  different 
Kyutum  of  culture,  which  (gradually  ehao|;od  the  national 
temper  and  was  the  ultininte  faetor  of  the  dUtinctive 
polity  and  religion  developed  under  the  pi-opbt-ta  and 
thi!  liuv.  The  author  of  tiiis  Bysteni  Wft8  Babylon,  which 
en\'clopcd  Western  Aula  in  an  intellectual  atmu»phero  of 
which  iHrnel  waB  one  of  the  products.  Xot  even  tlio 
<Iesei't  and  the  earliest  stages  of  Uobrow  history'  wero 
exempt  from  this  influence.  The  mother  of  u»  all  waa 
neither  Hagur  nor  Sarah,  neither  Sinai  nor  Jerusiilam. 
but  she  whom  we  had  conceived  of  as  the  enemy,  the 
tyrant  and  the  harlot,  Babylon  the  mighty. 

To  appreciate  the  full  force  of  Wiuckler'a  clainiA  we 
must  understand  that  he  includeii  the  whole  of  civilks- 
tion,  east  and  wodt,  under  tho  swoop  of  the  Babylonian 
intelloot. 

'  In  the  development  of  our  clvillsution '  {lio  Kayii) '  from  the 
lio^inniiiK  up  to  tn<Hlvrn  tiin<^s  thi-ru  nrt!  ttitt  two  conocptioox 
of  the  universe  (' WcttonHcliatniuKcu'),  tiie  unctent  Baby- 
loiujiit,  whti^lt,  in  ita  different  fonus,  ])revaiU  till  ttii!  cikI  of  the 
Mittdlo  ^Vgai,  aud  the  luodern  sclenti&c,  Che  rcxtts  of  whtolt 
reet  tn  Greek  philo«tophy,  la  fto  far  w»  thU  hns  replaced  the 
lUielent  oriental  doctrinu  by  research  proper,  but  wlilcb, 
ChroUKh  Ai-iati>tlc,  as  iiitorproted  by  Christianity  and  Islam, 
bad,  in  thu  spirit  of  the  OHont,  •'utfered  traclitimi  to  lake  the 
l>1acu  of  rrJ'eiiriJi,  till  by  tlifc  Rennitisttiicit  Iho  m-w  i'i>och,  with 
Its  enlarged  sphere  of  vinion  and  il^  fn-Hli  demands,  broke  thltt 
ban  even  in  the  tei-rilory  of  mental  scieuco.' 

Tins  vattt  thcttis  Winokler  develope;^  and  defends  with  an 
erudition  which  embracefl  language^ii,  cuatoms,  folklotw 
an<l  niythfilngies  nil  the  world  over,  ns  well  a«  astronomy 
and  niligion,  with  exti-aordinary  ability,  and  upon  evidence 
that  is  sometimes  solid  and  always  plausible.     Headers 
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of  the  library  of  vulumtis  wliich  ho  hwi  isauwl  will  not  W 
surpmed  tbat  8omo  of  hU  followers  liuil  liim  lu  tliu 
Ijfreatetit  In ttrp rotor  of  hi»torj'  th«t  hns  ovor  boon.  If  Im 
is  right  in  Iii8  gouortil  argumouU  tlic  di»tiiirti(in  of  iHroul 
disappears  like  a  bubble  on  tho  surfitoo  of  the  Biibylotiimi 
flood  which  han  covered  tlie  world. 

Much  may  be  forgiven  to  tlio  rocoverors  of  a  civilisntioii 
so  long  buried  as  the  Babylonian.  Thoir  eyes  are  nntu- 
raily  dazzled  by  the  wealth  wliioh  hna  buntt  upon  them; 
and  oxtravagancea  are  inevitable.  But  one  cannot  help 
foeitag  that  Winckler  and  some  of  his  followeiii  have  benii 
infoct«d  besides  with  the  spirit  of  the  system  in  which  lie 
luut  been  so  deeply  and  so  nobly  at  work.  There  is  a 
confldonce  in  sheer  magnitude,  and  an  incapacity  to 
approciato  spiritual  and  ethical  valuutt,  sucli  as  the  pro- 
phottt  saw  to  be  characteristic  of  Babylon  herself.  Exoopt 
for  a  passing  tribute  to  Groeee.  Winckler  porceiveti  no 
inhori^iut  power  of  culture  in  small  peoples.  The  Ilubruw 
prophets  are  to  him  only  diplomatists,  agents  of  a  groat 
ompire.  Their  predictions  of  Assyriuu  or  Bjtbyloniitn 
iuvaeioug  ho  traces  to  official  information  from  Nineveh 
or  Babel.  Thoir  oouvictiouM  of  roligiotiN  truth  linve  been 
caught  from  ilio  iiit«lloctual  airnt  of  Babylonia.  A  ttnmll 
people  like  the  Jews  he  cousiden*  to  be  incapable  of 
originating  the  gi-cat  ideas  which  are  necessary  to 
monotheism  ;  the»e  mu.'it  be  sought  for  where  the  Intel* 
loct  has  been  active  and  syi^tematic  for  a  couple  of  mil- 
lennia. Thus  evei'ything  worthy  in  the  history  of  man 
is  the  offspring  only  of  the  immemorially  trained  and 
organised  intellect. 

Nop  are  there  wanting  in  Winckler'a  work  other  of  the 
invariable  symptoms  of  megalomania — the  tendency  to 
overlook  obvious  facta,  and  a  want  of  humour.  He  dooB 
not  think  it  needful  to  explain  why,  if  the  prophets  were 
tho  nooreditod  agont«  of  Babylon  or  Nineveh,  they  strenu- 
ouflly  opposed  the  introduction  of  foreign  fashions  into 
iHrael,  or  cursed  their  omi  employers  as  brut^il  and  god- 
less, or  predicted  their  overthrow.  Nor  docs  he  i*co  the 
ridiculousness  of  alleging  that  Amos,  a  dcitort  shepherd, 
with  the  abepherd*s  mistrust  of  civilisation,  and  ospeciolly 
of  lavish  building,  came  to  be  chosen  by  tlie  Assyrians  an 
thoir  omiouiry  or  'cousiU  '  to  Isnuil.  In  all  theso  thoorieM 
Wiockler  is  a  hardy  Babylonian,  infected  with  the  l>ad  as 
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well  aa  tho  good  qualities  of  a  nation  wltoae  liternturo 
betrayii  fow  g)c4ttn8  of  Iiumour,  wlio  did  iio(  understand 
the  chnrnctt^r  of  tlio  puoplutt  tht'y  subdued,  nnd  who  drovo 
logic  to  insuffvrubiu  oxtromti!).  disuivtiring  rolttlioiut  and 
analogies  among  all  manner  of  utterly  divenw  things  in 
Iieavpn  and  eai-th,  and  theix^hy  creating  an  artificial  and 
unreal  sytttoni  of  the  univeree.  This  geiieml  temper  of 
Winckler's  work  it  U  necessary  to  appreciate  beforo  we 
pass  to  the  particular  criticism  of  his  theory  of  tlie  Boby- 
loaiati  origin  of  Israel's  monotheism. 

This  theory  is  bafled  on  the  evidence  of  recent  discoreriee 
that,  by  the  beginning  of  the  third  miUenuium  B.C., 
Babylonian  war  and  commerce  had  reached  the  Levant  j 
that  probably  before  2000  b.c..  according  to  a  find  by 
Prof.  Sellin  at  Taanach,  Babylonian  ofBciab)  wore  iu 
Palestine;  that  by  1400  D.C.,  according  to  the  Tel  el*  ■ 
Aniurna  tablets  and  thuHu  found  by  the  same  ezcavat^ir 
at  Taanach,  the  Babylonian  language  and  ito  cuneiform 
script  were  tho  ordinary  moans  of  communication,  not 
only  botwcen  the  courts  of  Mesopotamia  and  Egypt-,  but 
among  the  local  chiefs  of  Pab-^tinu  ;  that  iu  the  Hnme 
epoch  Babylonian  curavuiis  traversml  Canmm  ;  an<l  that 
at  least  a  few  place-names  in  Palestine  are  of  Babylonian 
origin.  The  excbauge  of  material  goods  between  two 
countrie!^  and  the  use  of  a  conmion  language  imply,  as 
I)r  Wincklur  says,  an  exchange  of  idea-* :  and  Babylon 
improstwd  hers  upon  Canaan  during  tho  formative  pericKl  fl 
of  her  religions.  I<atcr,  from  tho  ninth  to  the  wn-enth 
centuries,  the  Assyrians  planted  their  national  worship  ^^ 
in  every  state  they  conquered.  A.i  Mr  K.  A,  S,  Macalist^T  flj 
lias  di.scovered  at  Oe'/er,  they  introduced  the  Babylonian  ^ 
methods  of  selling  land,  and  had  the  salen  registered  in 
the  IJabylonian  fonns.  Ksarhaddon  and  As3urbanip«l 
enliste<i  thoustinds  of  Jewish  soidierH  for  their  invasions 
of  Egypt  Manaaseh,  aa  their  vassal,  was  compelled  to 
establish  the  Babylonian  worship  of  'tho  host  of  heaven 
in  Jerusalem ;  and  thei*e  ia  evidence,  in  tho  way  that 
Baruch  dates  his  narratives  of  Jeromtab,  that  Jewish 
scribes  had  adopted  tho  Babylonian  method  of  reckoning 
the  year.  Now  at  any  of  these  periods  it  is  possible  that 
the  peoples  of  Palestine  became  nc(|uainted  with  the 
Babylonian  cosmogonies  und  stories  of  the  Flood ;  and 
that,  if    this    happened    in  tbe  earlier    periods.    Israel 
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received  them  fi'nm  the  CuiuiaiiiU'ii;  or,  if  in  liio  ttiter, 
ilirectly  from  llabylon.  It  is  not  h  ruuclusioii  fruiii 
which  Jew  or  Chriatmn  not-J  sht-ink,  tlmt  iho  religion 
they  boliero  to  bo  due  to  ilin>ct  ruvulutioii  tinni  God  utied 
the  materials  and  profited  inteUi-cttially  by  tho  discipline 
and  c?otaniical  outlook  of  the  doinintiiit  xytttuni  of  (bought 
ill  Western  Ania  ;  jUMt  aa  both  Jiidiiittin  uiitl  l.'hrii«li(tittty 
profited  intellectually  by  the  dittcipHuo  uud  philosophy  ol' 
Greece. 

It  ia  altogether  another  question,  however,  when 
Winckler  maintnins  that  Israel  owed  her  dixtinctivo 
tnonotheiflm  to  Itabylon.  Tho  conditional  o£  ManawtoliH 
ruigu  come  too  late  in  Jewish  history  to  support  hiM 
iii-gument;  and  therefore  he  h»ys  stroM  on  the  earliest 
ilomiiuince  of  the  Itabyloiiian  culture  over  the  world  into 
which  Israel  was  yet  to  be  born.  U«  poiuts  out  tliat  this, 
which  waa  a  dominance  not  of  tho  sword  alono  but  of 
tho  mind,  was  exerted  upon  the  peoplei  of  Palestine 
during  tho  formative  periods  of  thoir  religions;  find 
be  maintains  that  tbo  »imilaritie!t  of  c-rocd,  which  are 
conspicuous  and  familiar,  are  not  due  to  the  commou 
origin  of  all  tho  Semitic  peoples  in  Arabia,  but  to  tho  im- 
proes  of  tho  already  perfected  Babylonian  systuni ;  and 
that,  in  particular,  the  uniquo  exception  which  Israel 
exhibits  omonij  tho  reHgions  of  Palestine  -tho  ethical 
monotheism  uf  the  prophets — is,  as  bo  calls  it,  only  the 
next  Kt«p  higher  than  that.  whicJi  the  development  of 
roligton  bad  reuobcd  witlun  Bubyloniti. 

\N'u  may  tt^si  thiu  conclusion  by  two  quostionx :  Did 
Bnbylrmiu  herself  develope  a  monotheism?  And  what  it 
the  t4»timony  of  history  to  tho  origin  of  Isriu'I's  mono* 
thei«ui?  Admitting  that  the  popular  religion  of  Baby- 
lonia was  polytheistic,  the  Bi^rlin  school  of  A«M\notogi-i)rt 
argue  for  tlie  existence  of  an  cwoteric  doctrinewbieh  taught 
that  tho  vai-iouK  stant  with  which  the  s«para.t«  godi*  were 
irl(>nttlU>d  woi-o  only  fonns  of  i-evelation  of  the  one 
divine  power  that  creates  and  rules  all  things,  Other 
]>olyt  hoist  ic  nystems  have  developed  an  esoteric  mono- 
theism ;  we  c/innol  believe  that  the  Ilabyloniau  formed 
tho  one  exception  to  the  rule ;  and,  in  fact,  the  cuneiform 
lexis  yield  us  proofs  of  monolheistic  beliefs.  A  number 
of  personal  names  combine  two  gods  a?f  one;  there  is  a 
common  name  for  deity,  itu  or  W,  which  is  sometimes 
Vol.  208.— Ae.  J /P.  '       o 
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used  by  itself,  sometimes  in  the  phrase  Uu  firu  (tha 
supreme  God) ;  an  atitronomical  table  of  the  sere&tb 
euntury  ascribes  tlio  numes  und  iufluc-DC(.>s  of  several  god* 
to  the  planet  Jupiter  as  ho  rises  through  the  stages  o( 
htii  asoension ;  and,  in  some  bjrmns,  one  deity  is  hailed  as 
the  only  p^r^itness  in  hiiaTen  iiiid  earth,  irn  SL'lf<«xii4t«nti 
the  oreator  of  all  things  by  his  word,  tho  suprumo  dirtWtor 
of  history  and  the  source  of  rightoousness.  Apart  from 
thu  hymns,  this  ovidunco  utidoiibtc-diy  implies  an  int«I- 
loctual  effort  to  conceive  of  God  lut  one,  which  from 
time  to  time  was  itMsiittod  by  the  exaltation  of  a  par- 
ticular  deity,  for  example,  Marduk  of  Babel,  through  the 
military  succobh  or  aggrandisement  of  hiii  o-wa  city. 
And  as  to  the  hyniiin,  we  must  keep  in  nu'niory  that 
they  are  not  tlio  work  of  an  individual  bouI  in  revolt 
against  the  cetablishod  religion  of  his  time,  but  the  ex- 
proBsion  of  an  organised  wbool  of  priests.  To  that 
extent  they  justify  the  argument  for  the  existence  of  an 
eitoteric  mouotheism.  Nor  will  any  honest  mind  form  a 
grudging  entJmato  of  their  power  ajid  sublimity.  They 
are  pi-oof  that  the  one  true  God  did  not  leave  himiwlE 
■  'without  a  witne^A  among  the  men  of  Babylonia.  M 

But  to  admit  the  exiittence  of  an  esoteric  monotheism fl 
in  the  Babylonian  religion  is  still  far  from  recogniaiug 
\t»  ca]>avity  t-o  impress  itself  on  tlie  whole  of  Western 
Asia  or  itri  right  to  be  regar<lod  as  the  gonerative  force 
in  Israel's  religion.    Dr  /immem,  on  authority  of  equalfl 
rank  with  Dr  Winckler,  will  not  admit  tliat  the  hyuiiM^ 
am  evidence  'of  any  breaking  away'  fi-om  polytheism 
*to   an   actual   monotheism.'     And   in   foot   tJiere   is    no 
denial  in  the  hymns  of  t.he  existence  of  other  gods;  no 
glimmering  of    the    intellectual    difference,    the    mo: 
{neompatibility,  of  the  two  Ideas,  wliicli  we  find  in  Um 
Old  Testament  so  early  at  least  as  Klijah.     The  moMH 
theism  asserts  itself  within   the  polytlieism,  but  it  b 
neither  aware  of  its   eeuiential    hostility   to  the    latter, 
nor  conscious  of   any  uitellei^tual   duty   to   relate   itself 
to  the  tenets  of   the  accepted  creed.     The  monotheistic 
tendencies  nowhere  define  or  organise  themselveis.     They 
nevfn-    appear    as    a    ^stem   which,   if    it  had   existed. 
could  scarcely  liave  failed  to  bn  familiar  to  such  mani- 
festly   expert-    rojJorterB    of    the    religion    as    Berossos 
and  Uiodonis.     Now  Winekter  frequently  insists  upon 
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Umgth  of  time  and  the  gront  tJiorotighn««» 
wHh  which  tho  Babylonians  thought  ont  and  iryiitfliimtJBwI 
their  reliffion,  BeliKioo  to  them  wuh  tho  MCptuut loii 
•ad  tiefinition  of  the  universe  aa  a  whole.  Th^  work«Hi 
out  ererytliing  under  it — a  ooHmogony,  a  hialory  of  tliffl 
pnnioact  conduct  of  tho  world  by  the  dlviiiu  iK)wor",  miO* 
a  forecast  iif  the  future  l)otli  of  ntnte*  antl  iinlivfdimU. 
Sandy  thin  was  an  atinoKphero.  theHn  were  habit*  atiil 
ramiltaor  thought,  from  which  tlie  luMt  atop  In  intelhtiMiial 
synthena  might  have  been  expected.  In  hin  argiin»'nt 
tJuit  Babylonia  was  the  one  infelloctual  mi'/iVu  In  which, 
ihrooghout  tho  antiquity  of  Weatern  Ania.  the  IiImi 
oeorasary  to  monotheism  were  to  be  found,  Winckl«r  U 
right,  if  we  assume  that  tho  intellecUinl  foctorw  nm  tlioN 
which,  in  tho  experioiicc  of  man,  most  powerfully  iii«l 
for  nionotbobim.  Yet  ju>*t  here,  where  the  niiTntiil  nrindi 
tiona  were  most  favourable,  where  the  liubil«  of  uiiUlett 
lion,  relation,  and  sytttematising  wore  mo"t  fully  (]« 
vfiloped.  we  Hud  that  a  system  of  monotheiim  ■omehow' 
fuled  to  dovelopo  and  gain  sway. 

In  tho  Babylonian  ooemogonioN  overytliing  U  unlllml 
W  t)ie  doity.     Gods  in  the  plum)  uuniber  and  nf  both 
««xe9   aaaiat  at  ovory   stage   of   the   c-nmtion.      Mnrduk 
indeed  sUmds  forth  a^i  the  dii«fl     But  thin  rank,  it  Im  clasr, 
ii  but    the    reflection  of    the    political    prruiimrity  and 
tnpremacy  of  his  city.     On  thoHo  coDnidurable  but  vvan- 
l«Bcent    facton*    hijt    Bupremncy    depondo<l ;    whon     they 
'decayed,  it  aUo  vauiahcd.     Am  DelitZHch  admits,  the  tfuit 
*tate  of  the  Babylonian  religion  waM  like  the  flmt — a 
LRltmherof  local  mlt*.  each  with  it«  own  deity;  and  tho 
Flienotheistic  tendencies,  sublime  as  some   of   them    had 
beon,  died  away  n-ithout  exhibiting  either  of  the  syinptonia 
which  aro  essential  to  a  true  monotheism— the  conviction 
of  its  incompatibihty  with  pulythoiiim  or  the  conscioun- 
atm  of  ita  missionary  duty  to  *nHnMndi  >U 

Now  to  all  this  the  origina  and  development  of  Liraera  ^ 
monotheism  show  an  absolute  contrast.  Like  Marduk, 
•lohovah  i«  a  national  God,  who  in  gradually  raised 
by  his  people  to  tho  throne  of  the  univumte.  But  this 
happens,  not  because  of  their  political  power,  for  they  had 
^one,  nor  because  of  their  intellectual  influence,  for  it 
^ras  small,  but  nimply  because  of  their  prophets'  convic- 
tions or  impressions  of  the  deity's  character.     He  was 
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tJontical  witit  rightcousncftx ;  itiul  bocaiuo  this  was  orn 
and  tliu  eniiiu  nlwaj-^  and  evvrj-whuru,  and  in  the 
mu8l  proviiil,  Ha.  to  H\»  prophuti^.  ^^■as  tha  ttoXo  God  En 
heavoii  and  earth.  It  18  aii  inturutiting  Htudy  in  tliu 
almost  vefwntial  contrast  between  a  henotboism  rcsnlt- 
lun  from  piirrty  iiitulloi'tuiil  and  politicnl  torcen,  and  a 
fuilli  bustxl  upon  wliut  aru  tho  fimdamentiU  ^^utirttnt^pa 
for  monotheism,  the  unity.  uniTersalt^,  and  diWoe 
supremacy  of  rjf^bteousnw^.  Hence  the  sense  from  tha 
Qrat  in  tlio  proplioU  of  the  absolute  incompiitibility  of 
tbeir  faith  with  tho  popular  polytheism  of  their  nation  : 
henco  th«ir  assoi-tion,  as  in  Antos.  of  tbo  equal  mom) 
KSponsibiUty  of  all  peoples  to  Jebovab  ;  houco  tbo 
(•rndnal  dovclopiiieul,  upon  this  vtlncal  Ixisift,  of  tlio  equni 
rvlaliou  of  tdl  luuu  to  thu  God  of  justice,  of  the  extra- 
ordinary  mittsioiiary  fervour  and  the  universal  hopes  of 
JuddiHui.  For  the  soureox  of  all  these  n'c  need  not  ^o 
bi'yund  Inrnel  itttelf.  We  liud  Ibeiii  in  the  iinlionHl 
memories,  but  still  moio  in  the  individual  vonscioutinexi 
of  the  prophets.  If  thcso  fiiiled  us.  m-u  eould  find  tboni 
nowbore  else.  The  utbiotil  monotboism  of  tbo  pi-opIiL'tM 
ia  a  lonely  exception  in  Semitic  religions.  Hut,  us  wo 
have  already  obsor\-ed,  wo  need  not  deny  to  tbis  dovelop- 
ment  of  K^rms  notivo  to  Isi-uel  the  favourable  inllnence 
of  foreign  iitinospberos  and  exHmples.  The  divine  vitality 
of  a  rclif^ion  irt  shown  not  only  in  its  originality,  hut  in 
its  nwognition  of  what  is  true  in  other  systems,  and  in 
its  power  of  assimilatin)^  this.  That  Israel  derived  many 
of  those  eosuiiud  elements  which  textual  eriticiRm  has 
proved  to  bo  among  tbc  later  developments  of  their 
reliffion,  and  much  of  their  power  to  cxpresH  the  intel- 
lectual eonseqiience»<  of  their  faith,  from  the  dominant 
system  of  thouglit  in  the  world  to  which  they  belonged, 
may  be  proviKl  from  history.  Hut  Itabylonia  had  almost 
nothing  to  tcarh  Israel  ethically ;  and  it  was  from  ethical 
sources  within  hentelf  that  her  monotbeism  immediatuly 
ai-oso. 
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I  Art.  IX.— FOXHUNTING,  OLD  AND  NKW.' 

1.  Bounthi :  Oieir  Breedinri  and  Kimivci  Management     By 

'Scntioel.*    London  :  Uoraco  Cox,  1005. 

'Z-  The  Foxhoundu   of  Grvat  Briiain  and  Ireland;   their 

Matter  and  Huntsmen,    Edit«cl  by  Sir  }iumpliroy  I*. 

do  Trafford.    London  :  Soiithwood,  lOOG. 

[3.  Advice  on  1'o.thuntinij.    By  Lord  Willoughby  do  Broko, 

Loudon :  Bumptiu,  100(3. 
4.  ThcOid.SunTyFo.chound/i.    By  IL  R.  Tuylor.    London; 

LoD{;ni»ns,  1000. 
^5.  Bailij's  Iluudiuj  Directory,  1000-7.     London:  Vinton, 
1 000. 
6.   'ITte  Chace,  thi-  Turf,  and  the  Road.     By  Nimrod.     Kc- 
print  from  tbo  '  Quarterly  lloview.'    London :  Murray, 
1870. 

*A  VKfK  of  foxlioimds,'  wrote  'Nimrod"  m  those  XHtK"" 
ttonio  Buvonty  yciir»  hjjo.  '  wlto  kept  by  my  anoeator,  Lord 
Arundel,  between  the  years  1690  nnd  1700. .  . .  About  1782 
the  i>uck  %v(iro  wold  to  the  celebrftted  Hugo  Moynell,  Bw]., 
of  Qiioriidon  IJjiU,  Loicositershire,'  The  closing  ten  yojint 
oF  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  opening  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  found  hunting  »ound  to  the  coto  ;  nnd  of  the 
few  pastimes  which  they  have  passed  on  to  the  twentiotli, 
hunting  nnd  racing — tho  tii-nt  nnd  Ijwt  lovo«  of 'Ninirod' 
— have,  on  the  whole,  remained  least  changed.  Sir  t'liarle« 
Bunbury  would  bo  quite  happy  cither  at  Nownmrket  or 
Epsom  to-day,  though  ho  might  open  hin  eyes  to  sen  a 
mare  do  tho  Derby  course  in  2..'13J  ;  and  '  Nimrod'  would 

■  probably  find  it  an  oven  eaaier  matter  than  in  the  days 
of  •  oxors "  to  koop  in  the  first  flight  from  Melton  Mowbray. 
Still,  modern  Leicestershire  would  have  it^  surprises  for 

ft  »o  keen  an  olwerver ;  and  it  may  not  lie  without  interest 

■  to  suggeHt  here  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  differenoas 
between  Hport  at  the  present  day  and  the  hunting  of  the 
Hrat  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  centuiy  which  '  Nimrod 
BO  vividly  described. 

'  Tli«  writo'  d<4it«»i  to  uxprMM  liU  solciiowle<l|j:nient3  to  hla  3Ii\j(Bty 
tbn  Kins,  ll.il.ll.  I'rincc  ChiUlUn.  the  Ritrl  of  Curll.ilc,  nnd  Mm  ChorlcH 
Tantp.  for  Ibc  [ilctarpi  bcrc  rcproduoeil  ;  nnit  to  MIm  MorU)  L«on,  Mr 
Wllllnni  Ony,  Mpm™  I)ow<Imi,  an*!  Mr  T.  Itevelcy,  for  tbo  pbolognpUs 
Mcoaii>Miylng  ibJa  uticlu. 
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An  extraordinary  increase  in  the  number  of  impowiif; 
reeidenceei  round  Melton  and  Oakham,  mainly  built  by 
hunting  people,  would  at  once  give  him  a  fair  indication 
of  tho  growth  of  the  sport.  A  ournmponding  nddition  to 
the  supply  of  well-foxed  covorte,  such  u»  tho  I'rinco  of 
Wales's  Gorse,  would  be  further  cWdenc-c.  Thu  prtwonce 
of  wire  hero  and  there  would,  on  tho  i-outi'urj-,  fomo  »w 
tin  unpluusant  shock ;  and  it  can  hardly  Ixi  thought  that 
ho  would  approvo  entirely  of  our  curolotuncMS  in  tho 
uiatt4<r  of  custuuic.  But  probably  ho  u'uuld  ho  rao^it 
astonished  ut  thu  strung  muster  of  lodictf  at  the  meet ; 

laud  iu  a  quick  run  with  tbo  Quorn  it  would  bo  most 
Interosting  to  liettr  his  obttervntionH  on  the  portent  of 
these  dozens  of  hard-riding  Dianas  all  going  very  strongly 
in  tho  fronts 

There  have  indeed  been  few  more  visibly  noteworthy 
transformations  in  the  hunting  world  than  this.  Through- 
out '  The  Chace '  there  is  no  reference  whatever  to  a  lady 
follower.  We  know,  of  course,  that  womon  have  ridden 
to  hounds  since  the  days  of  Queen  EliEabetfa,  of  whom  a 
contemporarj'  wrote  that '  aho  is  still  well  and  excellently 

I  disposed  to  hunting,  for  every  second  day  sho  is  on  horse- 
back and  continues  the  sport  long.'  But  not  until  the 
invention  of  the  lesping-hood  were  ladic«  really  able  to 
hold  their  own  with  the  opposite  kux  acrosH  country.  The 
most  fiimouH  horsewoman  of  the  eighteenth  century  was 
Lady  Salisbury',  'first  in  the  field  and  last  at  tJie  ball,' 
witli  tho  pock  of  dwarf  foxhounds  sIio  kept  at  Hatfield, 
and  her  sky-blue  uniforms,  with  black  collars,  lapels, 
and  joi^kcy-caps.   To  her  belongs  tho  distinction  of  having 

Ibeen  the  first  lady  M.F.H.  in  hunting  histoiy ;  and  oon- 

'  temporary  writers  doBcribo  with  enthusiasm  how,  '  out  o( 
H  field  of  fourscore,  hor  ladyxhip  soon  gave  honest  Daniel 
the  go-)>y.  proKSod  Mr  Halo  nock  and  neck,  soon  blowod 
tho  wbipper-in,  and  continued  throughout  the  whole  of 

t  tbo  chow  to  bo  neoroBt  to  the  brush.'  For  long  she  re*' 
mainod  unrivalled  and  alone;  but  bur  achievomonta  are 
eniuUited  at  the  pruRent  lime  by  Mre  T.  H.  K.  Hughee« 
who  carries  on  the  piick  e!«tabli.shed  near  Lumpoter  by  her 
late  huslmnd ;  by  Mi^H  Edith  (Enoue  8omor\'illo,  the  bearer 
of  a  name  that  must  always  )>o  honoured  in  the  history 
of  hunting  literature,  and  herself  an  admirubte  writor  on 
Irish  sport  and  country-life ;  by  Mrs  BurruU,  who  quite 
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recently  (otindod  a  'now  puck  with  which  to  liutit  the 
NortliQtnborlund  xido  of  the  Border;  and  by  Mrs  W.  B, 
Rigduu,  who  in  ntMiitind  by  Mr  George  EvniiH  iii  ti\o 
maiiagomont  of  tho  Tipkhnm  foxhounds  in  Kent,  for 
maoy  ypiinc  hunted  with  great  .success  by  the  late  Mr 
W.  E.  Kigdon. 

PiirticuUirty  priirttrHl  i»  Misrt  Houiurvillc  in  the  ni«n«ij«- 
mout  of  yvorj'  detail  of  her  sporting  piick.  AItm  Hiigli<!ti, 
too,  ha8  proved  a  KucroKflCul  muMtor,  tvigor  to  xhow  itport 
nnd  t'Apnblc  of  hitndling  hounds  in  Uiu  nbsenco  of  her 
linntAtnnn.  tienerally  HiMuikiiig,  the  uu>deni  hunting- 
wonuin  is  recogniftfid  jik  being  rciidy  to  ooinpel.o  on  equni 
tsrma  with  men,  w)ien  noiH\»,sary ;  nnd  in  many  cnnen  tdio 
quite  nblc  to  hold  her  own.  Certainly  it  may  bo  said 
of  Ihe  Indies  just  mentioned  that  they  are  no  mem  Bgure- 
hoadt*;  lind  in  thin  respect  they  dilVer  very  Hi^iKcantly 
from  one  or  two  mastem  of  the  sterner  sex,  happily  few 
in  number,  who  practically  allow  other  people  to  manage 
their  hounds  and  countiy ;  their  own  primary  duty,  no 
far  as  the  outiiide  obBor\-er  may  discern,  being  to  app4.ind 
their  signatures  to  the  noceseary  cheques,  and  entortmn 
those  connected  with  the  hunt  in  royal  style  on  every 
opportunity. 

'  Unless  you  are  genuinely  fond  of  hounds  and  hound- 
breeding,  do  not  have  anything  to  do  with  their  master- 
tihip " ;  so  wrote  the  lat«  Lord  WiHoughby  do  Uroke  in  an 
excellent  series  of  artifUw  which  have  verj-  properly  been 
republii^hed  in  book  form  under  the  title  of  *  Advice  on 
F'ojthuuting.'  But  such  are  the  advantages  and  prtWIeges 
of  a  modem  mastership  of  foxhounds,  that  men  are 
found  ready  to  undertake  it  in  spit«  of  knowing  very 
little,  and  caring  less,  for  the  inner  side  of  hunting;. 
When  a  tbrec-da>'s-a-weeb  pack  happened  to  change  its 
leader  not  long  ago.  we  ventured  to  question  an  uequaint- 
onee  who  held  an  official  position  in  ihe  country.  '  Our  new 
master? '  he  replied.  '  Oh,  he  is  sU  right,  lie  has  no  end 
of  money.  I  engage  the  servants,  look  after  the  houndji, 
and  generally  do  the  collar  work,  while  he  pays  the  pif>or.' 
An  arrangement  of  this  kind  may  be  found  to  work 
satjsfactorily  for  a  time  in  certain  counties ;  hut  only  for 
a  time.  Mfinibiirs  and  landowners  and  fannora  will 
evantuully  becoinu  tired  of  an  imporled  leiulcr  who  ts  not 
a  real  enthusiiuft,  and  only  keeps  hounds  for  the  sake  erf 


the  social  diHtinctioii  lie  hopes  to  ni'hiovo  in  a  couuly  wilS^ 
which  he  hns  no  oonnexion  either  hy  birth  or  interest. 

It  may  not  pei'linpfl  bo  always  possible  for  such  closo 
tit's  to  exist  as  were  once  nRserted  by  the  master  of  the 
Bt-ocklesby.  He  was  asked  where  he  Rol  snch  excellent 
t«inant»  from.  'Get  them?'  replied  Lord  Yarborough, 
•  i  don't  not  them.  I  bi-eod  them.'  An  inevitable  change 
hu«  taken  pbu-e  from  those  old  da>'B  of  almost  feudal 
independence  when  owners  of  coverts  and  great  landed 
proprietors  were  almost  the  only  persona  the  master 
thought  of  consulting.  Kow  there  are  a  number  of  small 
owners  and  tcminta ;  and  with  the  rise  in  the  labour 
market,  in  rates,  education,  sanitary  claims,  and  income- 
tax,  the  position  of  the  farmer  baa  altered  veiy  much  for 
the  worse.  A  friendly  feeling,  based  on  long  knowledge 
and  association,  between  the  M.F.II.  and  every  one  in  hi^ 
county  is  more  essential  than  ever  it  was. 

In  considering  applications  for  a  vacant  nuistemhip, 
hunt  committoos  are  sometimes  too  prone  to  ask. '  What 
money  is  be  likely  to  devote  to  the  country?';  whereas 
the  Icudiug  point  for  consideration  should  be,  of  coui-su, 
'  What  are  his  quulificuttons  as  a  sportwnan ;  and  is  be, 
if  possible,  a  rc«idout  landowner?'  The  fallacy  that  any 
rich  man  fi'om  auywhci'o  is  good  enough  to  bunt  a  pack 
of  foxhounds  ought  to  have  b«eu  exploded  again  and 
again;  but  it  ha.i  lasted  from  'Nimrud's'  day  till  now. 
True,  ft  M.F.H.  is  requireil  wlio  c^in  mount  himself  and 
his  hunt^sorvants  ofliciently ;  but  a  ftuccessful  master  can 
only  be  found  in  the  mftn  who  is  rc«poct©d  more  for  bis 
sporting  attributes  and  porHonal  characteristics  tliun  for 
tlie  si?x)  of  his  l>anking  account-  If  this  were  remem- 
bered, imnt  committoos  would  not  so  often  bo  faecal  with 
resignations;  and  it  is  generally  agreed  that  frequent 
nhanges  are  harmful,  for  new  men  bring  with  them  new 
9deas  and  different  methods;  and  honim  arises  mi  inevit- 
able lack  of  consistency  which  can  only  prove  detri- 
mental both  to  the  pack  and  to  sport  in  the  district 
concerned. 

In  the  important  voliuno  which  Sir  Humphrey  do 
Trafford  has  edited,  it  is  shown  tliai  the  fii'st  advance  of 
foxhunting  to  something  like  the  sport  as  we  at  pratent 
know  it  dat-es  hack  {«  the  pioneer  days  of  men  who 
hunted  because  they  passiouately  lo\'ud  tbo  sport — of  Hugo 
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MeyuoU,  Joliti  MiD^toro,  nml  .Squint  ChiKIu  of  Kinlci,  who 
vot«d  Uio  uurly  methods  of  luitiliui^  uiiich  too  mIuw,  tuid 
discovoi-cd  thiit  Uio  diuth  of  thu  old  Guf^luih  bounds 
could  lie  imiiiniiHoly  iiiipiovifl  by  Kclotlion  utid  judicioux 
bromliiig.  They  ubundoncd  thv  uncivnt  iduu  of  Ituuttng 
tho  dn4;  uf  a  fox  from  early  mom — n,  pruvUeo,  by  the 
way.  u-hich  :<iirvlvvM  lo  thin  day  in  Ihu  niouutainoiut 
I^ike  DJHU'ict,  wlierw  thero  uro  no  uovorU;  and  llic  now 
ph>n  U'UM  uduptMt  uf  mukin^  bounds  liud  their  foxcK  uiid 
hunt  them  ii8  hard  from  the  uuttiut  as  Kcentiug  conditionit 
would  allow.  This  broiigbtout  tho  pace  Hud  nboutness  of 
foxoii  IM  well  a8  uf  hounds.  Flutter  ruiis  ensued,  iw  u 
matter  of  course;  and  fnll  credit  must  be  ^iven  to  Lhu 
Duktw  uf  Rutlund  and  Beaufort^  tho  Earl  of  Ynrborough 
and  Km*l  Kitxwilliani  for  a  devotion  to  the  !*i»ort  and 
a  8UVC0SM  in  breeding;  which  alone  made  this  porr^ible. 
Other  fnthortf  of  tho  cluuio,  like  John  Wai-de,  Oshaldeston, 
Awtheton  Smitli,  Stiuire  Fnrqubarsoa.  LoihI  Henry  iten- 
tinck,  and  Mr  0.  H,  Foljambe,  cjirried  on  tho  good  work 
of  moulding  and  perfecting  tho  foxhound.  Mnderu 
hunting  ha-H  it^t  dilhcuttios;  hut  it  is  at  least  a  consola- 
tion to  reflect  that  a  Uuko  of  Rutland  still  owna  tho  in- 
comp.irablfi  Bidvoir  park  ;  a  Duke  nf  lltiaufort  yet  shows 
grand  sport  in  the  wide- spreading  badminton  country ;  a 
Ijord  Yarborough  hunts  thu  BrockJosby ;  and  the  Uerkeleys, 
the  Fit^williams  the  I*iine-Foxes.  the  Kathurstfl,  the  Port- 
man9,  and  the  Wynni*  are  all  jis  prominent  in  the  affairs 
of  tho  chase  aa  in  tho  old  days.  It  i^  such  maHters  lu 
tbONO  who  keep  the  sport  alive  because  they  cjire  for 
what  is  beeit  in  it,  and  sot  an  example  that  any  M.F.U. 
may  well  be  proud  to  follow. 

In  the  spring  of  1810,  when  'Nimrod'  was  living  in 
his  little  cliAtoau  in  tho  environs  of  Cahiis,  he  expressed 
a  by  no  means  hopeful  opinion  of  tlio  future  of  the  sport 
in  u  letter  lo  a  friend. 

'Iwish'(Kaid  lie)  *  I  ctmld  feci  quite  fre<t  from  the  reflection 
that  foxhuuting  is  on  the  nitnp.  Why  sueh  foreboding? 
Alas  I  It  U  founded  on  some  a^vkward  facts.  There  are  at 
tbU  moment  do  fewer  tlian  lejt  htmting  countries  vaeanti  or 
ivith  the  prov^jK-ct  of  beeominf;  so,  and  among  these,  seven  1 
never  expect«l  to  Pee  deserted.' 


*  Nimrod '  might  have  spared  himself  his  fears.    All  tho 
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COUDtrieg  ho  indicutod  wuro  suitably  Ailed  soon  after- 
wards ;  and  u  glauc«  ut  Sir  Hutiipliroy  do  Trafford'ii  book, 
or  at  thu  iidmirubly  umingecl '  Bitily'M  Uuuting  Directory,' 
is  stiftlcioiit  t<i  i<how  that  hunliuK  interests  have  not  only 
progresitod,  but  buv-u  boon  multiplied  many  timits  sincu 
'Nimrod'  wutuhod  over  Uiem  so  jealoiuly.  What  would 
be  have  Bftid  of  thirty  V(icuncio«?  Tlint  was  Uie  total 
lost  800801),  utid  thuy  were  nil  inudo  good ;  with  tlic 
result  that  thoru  lu-c  207  |»K-kii  of  foxhounds  this  season, 
149  of  harriers,  ntid  20  of  Ntufjbounds.  Never  was  the 
number  of  foxhunting  OKtubliHhments  larger  than  it  is 
now;  and  luckily  theru  iiro  men  living  who  breed  hounds 
OS  carefully  and  a.s  wisely  us  ever  did  Meynel),  Farqufaar- 
son,  Foljambe,  and  the  other  famous  breeders  of  the  puat. 

In  these  oircxiinstances  it  is  certain  that,  if  'Nimrod' 
woro  to  ride  up.  as  a  perfect  stmngor.  to  a  meet  of  tlio 
Quorn  at  Ashby  Pasture  to-day,  in  the  manner  dettoribod 
in  his  ideal  run  long  ago  with  Osbaldeston,  he  would 
experience  an  even  gi-eater  shock  than  anything  yet 
suggested ;  for  the  chances  are  that  he  would  bo  quietly 
approached  by  an  urbane  'capper,'  who  would  oxplaia 
in  the  poUt«»t  terms  the  regulations  of  thu  hunt, 
and  would  no  doubt  relieve  our  friend  o£  an  immediate 
'subscription.'  It  is  almost  impossible  to  conjecture  tlie 
feelings  of  the  dignified  and  punctiUoua  'Nimrod'  in  so 
disconcerting  a  position.  lie  would  be  far  from  con- 
soled by  learning  that  many  fashionable  followcra  of  the 
hunt,  who  never  owned  an  acre  in  the  coimtry,  now  rent 
a  house  there  for  the  season,  and  prefer  keeping  a  stud 
of  five  or  six  horses  to  raising  their  subscription  over 
5(W. ;  that,  in  consequence  of  this,  the  Quorn,  though 
followed  by  hundreds  uf  wealthy  people,  was  compelled 
only  a  nhort  time  ago  to  nwke  a  despairing  appeal  for 
another  1300/,  in  order  to  make  both  ends  meet;  and 
that  thereforo  money  had  to  bo  levied  from  the  largo 
number  of  strangers  who  now  attend,  by  rail  or  motor- 
car, a  moot  far  distant  from  their  own  headquartore. 

'  Nimrod '  himself  would  probably  understand  far 
better  than  most  of  our  readers  what  the  Quorn  expenses 
are  likely  to  be.  For  them  it  may  be  well  to  say  that 
0000/.  a  year  is  the  very  least  on  which  the  hunt's  bare 
ncoessiticH  can  be  faced.  250W.  are  goaruntcod  to  the 
master,  who  will  bo  luuky  if  he  does  not  spend  as  much 
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again  out  of  hfs  own  poukvt.  No  Iphm  u  sum  thau  1264/. 
waji  put  down  in  u  rccont  bulance-Hbcet  a^  paid  (or 
poultry  lowtcs;  mid  thiti  does  not  repreuunt  all  that  tho 
farmon*  iiiiiy  MomotinKW  fairly  cluini  in  tht'^o  dnys,  when 
their  poHitiun  in  uiitiroly  difTervnt  from  what  it  wtvi 
uixty  yoars  ago.  A  xuni  of  HQt.  goes  to  them  in  ronl  iind 
rondH,  [><>Mido8  851f.  for  dumuguii.  Othor  itomti  uro  4(K>1. 
fur  rent  of  vovorl^  160/.  fur  tuilario^,  and  30(M.  for  repairs 
and  rent  of  kcunols.  Not  much  is  left,  it  will  bo  Moen, 
ont  of  tlic  (JOOOf. ;  and  them  is  no  room  horo  for  ououomy. 

But  wu  must  not  liu^ur  too  long  on  u  Hubjuct  lut  din- 
toMteful,  wc  muy  oxpitct,  to  *  Ximrod '  a»  to  hix  humblo 
follower  in  tiiCM>  pages.  Money  is  too  prominent  uvury- 
whoro  nowadays ;  and  hunting,  liko  ovoiything  else, 
has*  had  to  pay  the  price.  Tho  m»tt«r  has  only  twon 
mi-ntionL'd  U>  mhuw  that  a  sport  which  <Muld  uncv  flounuh 
on  tbo  genuroaity  and  enthuttinfim  of  the  fuw  must  now 
fooo  tho  fact  that  only  the  continuance  of  a  gonomi 
Mttpport  can  onublu  it  to  go  on.  Tho  tigiircs  uro  hero  to 
Khow  wliut  hunting  rcjiUy  meun»  to-day  to  the  whole 
country.  Taking  175  puck»,  oonitisting  of  12.000  fox- 
hounds, hunting  an  average  of  ratJior  Icsm  tlinn  three 
dayx  a  wc<(k,  the  lowest  posisibhi  estimate  of  imnnal  ex- 
penditure is  half  a  million  sterling.  Uurriurs  would  odd 
another  lOO.OOO/.  A  futr  total  for  tho  nunibor  of  hiuiion 
requirod  is  200,000 ;  and  if  their  nverago  price  be  only  50/., 
their  value  conieK  to  ten  niillionis.  If  their  fwMl  co«t  only 
ten  nhillingx  a  week,  it  woidd  mean  live  tnillion»  sterling 
every  year.  It  is  a  largo  expenditure,  und  doubtleex  in 
many  wuyji  beneficial  to  tho  country  ;  yot  it  is  not  easy 
to  jKttnt  out  tho  way  in  which  it  IxtnoHt-s  any  individual 
fanner.  The  truth  is  that,  under  modci'n  conditions,  nut 
only  must  far  moro  people  contribute  to  the  hunt  ex- 
ponsets  out  of  their  own  pocket,  but  it  is  even  more 
important  that  those  who  cannot  pay  directly  !«hould  bo 
friendly  enough  to  give  all  tbo  help  thoy  can ;  and  it  is 
in  the  xiemonality  and  character  of  such  nuintera  as  the 
famous  huund-broedcrs  just  mentioned  that  the  best 
promise  of  this  friendly  feeling  is  to  bo  found. 

That  the  foxhound  of  to^lay  iti  a  Kuporior  animal 
to  that  which  'fiimrad'  know,  it  would  bo  dinkult  to 
deny ;  for  that  would  imply  that  nil  the  year*  of  8cionttflc 
breeding  Hiaco  be  died  have  boun  utterly  wonted.     Wo 
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lake  it  tliAt  there  if*  a  o^rtAui  litie  of  pt'iT^v-tton,  In  «bkl 
U  adniiltod  to  ho  requittite,  l>eyoiiil  whivh  it  in  imposeiUe 
to  go;  and  tho  probability  t»  that  this  Hnn  wiut  rracbed 
yeare  ago  in  ituch  imclcs  ai^  the  Bolvoir  and  tho  Hrocltlc*' 
by.  Hu\-iug  ubtuinod  absolute  iwjrfoction  of  farm,  it  in 
now  thu  work  of  mo^t^TS  and  htintitnon  to  brood  (or 
greater  specU  tiud  grcaU^r  Kcnttug  powctv.  At  tbo 
present  momoiit  thv  cry  U  all  for  puco.  wbich  in  rcimon- 
ublu  enough  :  but  iho  danger  at  cort^iin  kennels  iit  lb«t 
this  quality  may  \w  fiirtbor  cultivatoil  only  at  tbo  ta- 
penae  of  noae.  'Nimrod'  suyit  that  Hugo  Meynell,  tlie 
fouDder  of  tho  Quoni  pavk  and  country  aa  it  in  uuir 
t-onxtJtuted,  displayi'd  porfd-t  judgment  as  a  breeder  of 
hounds.  The  Grst  qualities  he  looked  for  were  fine  noeca 
and  stout  running ;  a  cumbioatiou  of  utrongtb  with 
beauty,  and  steadincKH  vnth  high  mettle.  His  ideal  of 
perfection  of  sbapi'  wus  8utimied  up  in  'short  backs,  open 
bosoms,  straight  logs,  and  compiict  feet."  Surely  no  living 
M.F.H.  would  find  that  a  bad  model  to  follow. 

We  gi%'e  an  illustration  {fig.  I)  by  a  contomponu? 
Hriust  of  the  foxhound  uk  hu  wa>i  foHhioned  at  tho  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  b  sufficient  to  compart 
htm  with  the  late  Charles  Fursc's  noble  sketch  (fig.  3) 
of  tho  modem  hound  to  show  that  we  have  gained  va^ljr 
both  in  poiver  and  bone.  There  is  a  grand  and  maseivo 
Hirength  about  the  modern  hound  which  was  lucking 
when  Meynell  was  still  engaged  upon  bis  great  work  of 
development.  The  hookti  of  the  foxhounds  of  to-day 
are  uetirer  to  the  gi-ound  than  wore  those  of  his  predo* 
co*t»or;  and  the  flat-sided  ereuturo  tliat  did  duty  in  tho 
early  days  of  tlie  sport  would  surely  be  easily  winded 
by  bounds  pos4)e«siug  such  finely-sprung  ribs  as  wo  are 
accuBtomed  to  see  at  Potorborough  in  such  a  model  as 
Sanguine  (fig.  2). 

Muynoll  instst«d  on  straight  legs  in  front;  and  tlint 
has  ever  lioen  an  indispensnblo  feature  of  the  foxhound's 
conformrktion.  An  straight  aa  a  post  he  must  be  brud, 
to  suit  tho  modem  M.F.H.,  with  plenty  of  bono  right 
down  to  his  feet,  the  si/^  of  the  bone  at  the  anklcM  and 
Btiflus  lK>iug  pjirticulnrly  important-,  ay  is  also,  of  course, 
tho  strength  of  his  pads  and  dovolopmont  of  bis  knuckles. 
But  n  warning  note  rognrtling  tho  modern  fetich  of  bone 
and  titruightnuss  may  not  bu  out  u£  place.    If  tlicQo  are 
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^UHhcil  bfyond  «  cfrtniii  limil.  the  duugor  of  liinilier  w 
to  lio  fonrt-d;  a  lottn  of  spL-«(]  niiii  m'tivity  iiiny  easily 
luwompauy  a  nuporabniidanco  of  boue,  wbicb  I/»rd  Henry 
Bentinck  used  already  to  call  '  a  ufwloss  appundagc' 

Fiixhioii  ill  regard  to  the  height  of  tho  fuxhuiind  htw 
varied  a  littlo  since  the  days  of  MejTiell ;  and  even  now 
8omo  mavturM  breed  big);er  bounds  than  otbera,  ngorotiMly 
drafting  thoM  wbirh  are  not  of  the  sizo  to  suit  them. 
The  ftvenigt?  Iiuight,  however,  i»  21  inches;  and  it  is 
oft«n  the  eiwc  thai,  when  hounds  iiro  bigger,  they  carry 
too  much  hunber  and  their  pace  sufTors.  Tlie  lato  Lord 
Willougliby  do  Broke  believed  the  !K*»t  wJiu  to  bo  23} 
inches  for  di>gs  and  rather  lower,  hut  not  ninch,  for 
hitches.  In  his  advice  to  masters  he  pointod  out  that 
in  a  grai»  country  no  hound,  however  big,  can  jump  » 
Rtako-ttnd-lxiund  fence  with  adlteh  to  him,  to  say  nothing 
of  hulUlnches ;  and  small  hounds  got  thi-ough  these  fences 
quicker  and  with  los.4  tjtiling  than  big  ones.  In  a  wall 
or  bank  country  the  difference  in  height  is  not  of  great 
cont*BC|uencp,  though  I-ord  Willoughby  was  probably 
right  in  doubting  whether  big  hounds  are  able  to  jump 
better  than  anuill  ones. 

Into  the  quastion  of  hounds  and  their  hroe'ding 
•Si^ntinol"  enters  very  praetically,  if  not  exhaustively,  in 
his  book, '  Hounds :  their  Breeding  and  Konnel  Manage- 
ment.' In  his  opinion  the  foxhound  of  the  present  day 
luM  Tory  nearly,  but  not  quite,  attained  porfcetion.  Ho 
pointM  out  that  there  is  a  far  larger  proportion  of  well- 
bred  ItoundM  in  most  kennels  than  formerly;  but,  of 
rourvw,  no  critic,  no  matter  what  fancivu  or  prejudices 
ho  rhorishcd,  could  escape  the  overwhelming  Hupremncy 
of  llelvoir  amuug  mo<lern  kennels.  Five  direct  genera- 
tioiiM  of  the  Bolvoir  hounds,  namely.  Gambler  liiS\, 
N'ominal  l!iH8,  Wutebnmn  1892.  Dexter  1895,  and  Dnyotiu- 
lUCKt,  can  lie  taken  iw  the  strongest  line  of  foxhound 
hlood  in  the  world.  *  Sentinel'  consiilcn*  that  to  havit 
neen  Belvoir  Gambler  was  alone  a  study  in  hound-brenl- 
ing.  Besides  being  tho  roost  perfect  typo  of  a  foxhound, 
on  beautiful  linen  and  with  remarkable  bone,  he  wiw  an 
exceptionally  good  hound  in  iiis  work,  with  a  fine  voice, 
and  woH  never  knoivn  to  tire.  He  was  23  inches  high,  hi£ 
arm  wns  over  8  inches  rotmd,  and  he  measured  fij  incbes 
below  tho  kuee.    Most  moderu  hountla  are  mute  ut»  tbey 
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race  on  to  the  line  out  of  covert ;  and  some  old-faahioned 
followers  of  the  cliatto  ve.ry  naturally  regret  the  loss  of 
Homething  they  genuinely  loved.  But  in  the  Uangibby 
pack  the  old  ideaU  of  'muaio'  are  still  preserved  i  and 
few  thing*  astontxhed  their  master  more  than  the  dis- 
covery of  undoubted  traros  of  the  .tame  melody — which 
seemed  to  go  with  tlie  blood — in  Parson  Kui4t>eirs  pack, 
iK>  far  away  aa  Devonshire.  But  the  greatest  ohunfce 
which  has  come  about  in  Coxhuund  breeding;  ia  this,  that, 
whoroaH  in  '  Nimrod's '  day  excellence  was  conQnoil  to  a 
few  favoured  kennels,  to-day  we  may  find  n  very  high 
Htundard  of  merit  in  all  parte  of  the  kiugdom,  to  which 
the  keen  oompetition  among  magniBcent  hounds  at  the 
annual  Potiirborough  show  is  dear  testimony. 

As  with  the  foxhound,  so  with  the  harrier.    Year*  of 
judicious  brooding,  and  the  establishment  of  Uic  '  Harrier 
iStud'book,'   liave  done  wonders  to  improve  the  smaller 
'hound.      The   infusion   of   fuxhuund   blood   has    largely 
changed  the  character  of  the  harrier,  giving  him  groat^T 
pace  and  dash ;  but  tho  old-fasbionud  typo,  untouched  hy. 
the  foxhound  strain,  is  still  carefully  preserved  in  several 
countries ;  and  the  claim  is  nuidu  that  tJioy  can  tvork  oub 
a  lino  and  kill  a  hare  on  a  scent  witJi  which  tbefoxliound 
would  probably  not  penH>vere.    llio  terrier,  that  plucky 
L  little  fellow  who  is  the  huntsman's  best  friend  when  hia 
■fox  has  gone  to  ground,  has  also  changed.     The  illustro- 
Itions  of  tho  period  show  that  the  terriers  of  a  hundred 
ryears  ago  were  a  very*  scratch  lot,  doubtless  able  to  run 
fwitfa  tho  hounds,  but  not  half  such  workmen  in  appear-, 
ance  us  at  present.     The  various  breeds,  as  we  know  them 
to-day,  have  become  distinct,  leaving  the  modem  fox- 
terrier  fimdy  consolidated,  with  a  type  particularly  his 
own.    ^'huther  he  Imj  wiry-halrcd  or  smooth-haired,  he  is 
fashioned  much  after  the  style  of  the  well-bred  hunter 
or  weight-carrying  polo  pony  (fig.  0).     Altogether  ho  l» 
greatly  to  be   preferred  to   the  long-legged  snipy-fttced 
terrier  that  Koiuugle  has  skotchod  (f!g.  G). 

While  tho  foxhound  has  bueu  bred  so  soi-upuloiisly, 
and  improved  iu  lipeod  aud  form,  lias  his  quarry  beeni 
standing  still?  Is  the  fox  tho  some  animal  that  Osbal-, 
deston,  Aa^hcton  8mith,  and  tho  otlior  conteraporarieH  of 
'Ximrud'  hunted  to  death  1''  We  iucline  to  tlin  opinion 
that  he  haa  not  improved  in  like  proportion.     Wheui 
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conditions  aro  favourablo  for  him,  tho  modem  fox  is 
doubtlms  as  hard  to  kill  tt«  the  fox  of  a  hundred  years 
ago ;  but  we  think  that,  given  a  good  scent,  the  modem 
hound  will  get  hold  of  him  more  quickly  than  was  once 
poMiWe.  Mr  Kobert  Wntson,  the  Carlow  ex-M.P.H..  who 
has  had  not  far  shoit  of  rlglity  years'  experienca  of  fox- 
hunting, aiitl  in  therefore  entitled  to  npenk  with  unim- 
peachable authority'  on  thig  subject,  i»  quite  convinced  of 
the  deterioration  of  the  quarry.  '  Foxes,'  he  dectarea, 
•do  not  run  to  verj-  distant  points  in  the  way  they  uaed 
to  do  forty  years  ago,  even  twenty,  ny,  even  fifteen  or 
ten  years  ago.*  Lord  Portman,  another  veteran  M.F.H., 
still  in  command  of  the  hound.t  that  bear  his  name,  llke- 
wiue  believes  that  foxes  are  not  so  good ;  and  lie  blames 
the  vast  inci-ease  of  game-preserving  for  the  change.  To 
an  article  written  by  Mr  Arthur  W.  Coaten  for  the 
'  Badminton  Magazine,'  Lord  Portman  contributed  this 
interesting  note  : — ■ 

'Speaking  for  my  own  coimtrj',  I  da  not  he«itat«  to  my  that 
!i]K>rt  in  it  Lt  far  Inferior  to  what  it  wtu  twenty-Bve  or  tliirty 
yean  aya  The  foxcM  t]o  not  nukkv  such  good  pointn.  As  in 
the  beet  part  of  my  upon  hiU-country  no  outlying  fox  In 
allowed  to  Uve — in  the  interest  of  )iartrtdK»-])r<?^rvinx  mid 
jnrtridgeKlriving— and  so  many  of  tli«  owncrn  and  ()ccui)itT6 
of  the  large  covertH  do  not  hunt,  and  close  their  oovcrtfl  to 
lioundj*  in  tliu  iwHy  |>urt  in  tlic  season,  it  is  only  duo  to  the 
large  extent  of  my  country  that  in  November  and  December 
I  am  able  to  htmt  three  days  a  week,  and  that  with  difllculty. 
Tlie  foxes  in  the  big  woods  do  not  get  hiint^-d  euilificntly 
In  the  early  part  of  tlie  season  to  ttcstter  them  abofit  tlie 
countrj'.' 

We  quote  this  letter  08  being  an  outspoken  statement 
of  the  difRculties  which  beset  the  master  whose  hound* 
cover  a  shooting-country.  In  the  daya  of  '  Nimrod,' 
covort-shooting  and  partridgu-presurvation  were  of  tn- 
MigniCicunt  importance  compared  with  the  part  they  play 
in  country-life  to-day ;  and  the  M.F.H.  of  that  period 
woH  tittle  troubled  with  tlie  problem  that  has  puzzled 
Lord  Portman  and  other  nuottertt. 

*  I  woulil  advise'  {nrott!  tJu;  late  Lord  Willoughhy  <lc  Rruke) 
'as  much  complinncc  with  the  wishes  of  K'»tie- preserve i^  aa 
b  consistent  with  hunting  the  country  fairly,   .  «  .  By  all 
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meaiiH  Nt4>«r  oltiiir  nf  tlid  tthooUnft-purtieft,  nnd  meet  the 
xhootvra'  wiabm  as  much  aa  you  cau,  but  by  no  int-un^,  biiiI 
fur  DO  mau,  stop  your  hounds  when  ninning.* 

Ownent  of  coverts  itonietinipn  forgtst  tliat  hounds  belong 
to  couiitrygeDtlunieu  who  have  a  right  not  to  be  din- 
uppointed  in  Uio  uport  they  aUo  pay  for ;  and  it  is 
oertJiinly  rtywomiblo  to  suppose  that  the  growth  of 
shooting  i^  ro.tponttible  for  a  decline  in  the  physical 
proweaa  of  the  fox.  With  ao  many  countries  tooming 
with  game,  he  does  not  have  to  go  very  far  abroad  iu 
soiirch  of  food ;  indeed  his  whole  life  can  conifortubly 
bo  spent  in  and  around  a  few  neighbouring  covcrlJt  and 
woodlands.  In  these  degcnerato  circuinsluncc!i  the  fox 
cannot  possibly  know  tho  country  wliich  ho  will  «otinor 
or  Inter  bo  called  upon  to  travel.  Nor  cau  his  wind  bo  so 
Kouud  or  his  muscles  mt  hard  as  those  of  uniinals  reared 
under  less  artitlciul  conilitions.  One  thing  in  his  favour 
is  that  few  grass  countries  hold  the  scent  as  they  did 
eighty  or  a  hundred  yeiirs  ago,  owing  to  tho  modem 
^THtem  of  drainage ;  white  the  high  farming  of  the 
present  ttmo  has  Iho  offoct  of  still  further  weakening 
tho  wont -carrying  properties  of  tlio  land. 

Viewed  from  tho  philo^ophicul  standpoiut,  tins  is  not 
perhaps  nltogothcr  to  bo  regrettod  ;  because,  if  hounds 
wore  to  ho  unfailingly  too  good  for  their  foxe«,  one-half 
of  tho  science  and  the  attraction  of  the  chase  would  be 
Imnishud.  In  an  average  season  hounds  do  not  run 
their  lutnlost  mure  than  twenty  times  during  the  six 
months.  Many  years  of  experience  taught  tho  hite  Lord 
Willoiighby  do  Broke  that  there  is  a  great  difference 
in  foxes.    He  wrote : — 

'  8onif  come  to  linnd  fiiKily  ;  lutl  tht^ro  are  tiomo  that  will  heat 
any  |iack  of  liotuidK.  iinler^ii  nt  some  time  or  other  in  the  nm 
they  aro  hard  pi-esi^  for  half  au  hour  nt  least;  Indeed,  them 
are  some  foxes  who  seem,  o^er  Rvmt^,  In  dryish  weather,  t<i  b« 
able  to  keep  going  nenrty  alt  day.  It  is  certainly  not  bone 
wlueh  unnblim  hoinxls  to  catcli  foxes  of  this  soi-t.  They  must 
Itave  g^KKl  nockt  and  shoulders,  ami  they  must  lie  In  ti|>-top 
rendition.  Tliat  is  liow  the  foxes  are  killed,  by  earv  and 
(.-areful  i>ouditloniug  in  tlio  kennt^l,  and  l^y  bving  m  good  heart 
nad  confidence,  with  plenty  of  blood.' 

One  more   expert  opinion  may  be  quoted    before  we 
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tnvo  this  int«rc<8tint{  subject  of  houncb  and  foxes.  The 
Dokc  of  Bcuiifort,  wlitwo  lun^  uxpuritiucu  and  knowledge 
of  hiiuting  out.itlo  liim  to  bu  lUtunucI  tu  wilh  the  gmatcnt 
respect  und  uttoution,  considurH  thut  ... 

'boonds  are  faster  and  fitter  than  they  were  in  on'i^  girMfc^ 
grtndfatlieiB*  time,  and  therefore  a  fox  is  sooner  btint  up  if 
bnindx  Ret  away  on  hl^  trac-k  on  a  frood  Kcenting-day ;  aad, 
■A  is  •ccordiogly  not  the  fox  that  has  dotciioratcd,  but  the 
bound  that  has  improved.' 

Yet  it  should  bo  roniombcrcd  that  the  Dulte  of  Beaufort, 
rho  naturally  apeaka  mainly  for  hit;  own  particular 
(onntty,  is  not  one  of  those  maatora  who  are  troubled  to 
uy  material  extent  hy  Ramo-preservers,  Perhaps,  if  ho 
nigned  in  a  more  highly-preserved  country,  he  would 
bave  reason  to  modify  hi»  opinion  of  the  modem  fox. 

On  the  whole,  it  U  clear  that  a  decided  doubt  has 
orison  aa  to  the  preaent  condition  of  foxes.  An  to  the 
hounds,  there  in  almoat  complete  unanimity  about  their 
distinct  improvement  during  the  hist  century;  hut  the 
Earl  of  Tarborougb,  admitting  that  they  are  much  im- 
proved in  looks,  does  not  believe  they  go  asi  fast  as  their 
predecessors  of  fifty  years  ago. 

Hardly  any  one  could  deny  that  the  modem  hunter  ia 
an  improvement  on  the  horse  that  was  ridden  to  houndR 
a  hundred  years  ago.  '  ^'imrod '  pointed  out  how  the 
(oimal  which  be  and  his  contemporaries  bestrode  differed 
from  the  half-bred  horse  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Tha  latter,  according  to  his  description,  was  a  truly  shaped 
mA  powerful  aniraai,  possessing  prodigious  strength,  with 
a  flae  commanding  frame,  oonsidorable  length  of  neck,  a 
Klighi  eur^'e  in  hia  crest,  which  was  aln-aya  high  and 
ficin,  and  the  head  boautiftilly  put  on.  He  was  just  the 
horae.  in  fact,  that  may  W  seen  in  the  typical  weight- 
wrier  beloved  by  the  lat«  Charloa  Furae  (fig.  i).  The 
horae  painted  by  Stubba  (Og.  7)  tihows  unmistakable  Higns 
o(  thoroughbred  descent^  as  in  natural  in  an  animal  from 
the  stables  of  George,  Prince  of  Wales,  who  watt  Koon 
pnventod  from  hunting  by  his  weight,  but  always  insiated 
on  having  'a  bit  of  blood'  to  ride.  Hia  hor»ti  is  cast  in  a 
U^ier  mould,  but  has  good  bono  and  mueculor  devolup- 
nonts,  and  corned  nearer  to  the  ut<iial  ideal  of  the  true 
LeiMrtershiro  hunter,  aa  repre«ented  by  Whiskey,  the 
Vol  2l»^No.  410.  p 
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famous  winner  at  lalington  and  at  atl  the  mf>ro important 
recent  shows  in  the  kinj^dom  (flg.  8). 

•  Nimrod  '  believed  that  the  eighteenth-century  hunter. 
as  commonly  used  by  lemer  personalities  than  a  prinee. 
would  never  have  carried  a  nineteenth-century  sportsman 
on  a  good  scenting-day  over  one  of  our  best  oouuti'ies. 

'  Ww  Ntren^li  would  be  exliauiited  before  be  had  gone  ten 
miiintvH,  by  tlio  incrtxwml  ihwjo  hi  which  hu  rauKt  be  called 
upon  to  travul,  but  to  which  hin!  breeding  would  bo  quit<i 
imequaL  .  ,  ,  It  ridden  close  lo  the  bounds  he  wottid  be 
[wwei'leee  and  dau^rous  before  be  liad  gone  acrotis  half  a 
dozen  Leloestershh^  eiiclosures.' 

By  way  of  meeting  the  demand  for  inci-eased  paoe  in 
hunt«rs,  called  for  by  the  vast  impi-ovement  of  houDda. 
'  Nimrod '  waa  fond  of  recommending  thoroughbred 
blood ;  and,  if  a  pure-bred  one  wua  impossible,  his  adWce 
waa  to  get  a  horse  as  nearly  olean-bred  as  possible. 
Good  breoding  is  just  as  essential  now  as  it  waa  then ; 
but  in  every  gonoration  of  horses  since  '  Nimrod's '  day 
there  has  been  some  improvement — minute,  perhape,  bnt 
xtill  an  improve mc-nt.  The  supply  has  expanded  with 
the  demand  ;  so  that  for  one  good  weight-c«rrier  in  hia 
time  we  can  count  thirty  or  forty  to-day.  Fanners  and 
breeders  in  England  and  Ireland  who  devote  attention 
to  huntei-s  have  found  that  it  pays  to  breed  from  good 
niares.  The  ideal  Lt'icostcrahire  hunter, 'sixteen  hands, 
up  to  the  weight  of  a  man  in  full  bloom,  sired  by  » 
thoroughbred,  and  with  a  dam  whoso  pedigree  has 
scarcely  a  suspicion  of  stain,'  will  always  fetch  his  full 
value ;  find  300  guineas  is  a  frequent  price  for  a  really 
good  mount.  The  cream  of  the  well-bred,  fast-galloping, 
and  frec-jiunping  horses  will  fetch  double  that  sura.  In 
the  ehirvs  the  modern  master  of  hounds  mounts  his  bunt- 
servants  magnificently ;  and  Arthur  Thatcher  and  other 
huntsmen  have  their  threu  horses  a  day. 

The  Tao»l  (iuccc««ful  of  tho  old-time  masters  also 
considered  it  of  the  utmost  importanco  to  moimt  their 
servant*)  ofHcicntly.  Moynell  himself  rodo  cotitly  animals ; 
and  the  average  price  paid  by  the  hard-riding  Meltonian 
of  'NimroeCs'  time  wtis  200  guineas.  In  regard  to  the 
Mcond-horw  system,  'Nimrod  '  tells  us  that  it  i^'fts  brought 
into  fiuthinn  at  the  time  when  Lord  Softon  hunted 
Loicc^tershire,  when   Jack   Kavcn,  n  light-weight,  and 
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M>n  of  the  celebrated  John  Raven,  hunbiman  to  the  still 
laofe  celebrated  Mr  Meynolt,  uaod  to  ride  in  his  wake  in 
tbo  hanting-field  with  the  thousand-guinej*  banters,  to 
which  Lord  Sefton  chunged  his  seat  at  the  first  couvon!e!it 
opportunity.  Sir  Harrj'  Goodricke,  master  of  the  Qaom 
from  1S31  to  1835,  had  eif^hty  couples  of  hounds  in  his 
kennel  and  forty-four  hunters  in  his  stables ;  and 
'  Nimrod '  boUe^es  tliat  his  predecessors,  Liord  South- 
ampton, Mr  Osbaldeston.  and  Sir  BelUngham  Graham, 
ovon  cxcoedod  this  measure  of  establishment. 

For  the  sake  of  comparison  it  may  be  noted  that 
Lord  Lonsdale  offered  flfty-eipht  hunters  when  he  fjave 
up  the  Quom  mastership  in  1808,  besides  many  tiamoHS 
horses,  hocks,  and  young  horses.  That  sale  ranks  as  an 
important  event  in  himtinK  histor>-.  as  tl)0  following 
qnotatlon  from  the  '  Field "  will  show  :— 

*  In  July  1896  no  little  interest  was  aroused  over  the  sale 
of  the  Qooru  horMs,  the  property  of  Lord  Lonsdale,  when 
Lady  LonsdalA':*  CRdipufl,  a  cliestnut  gelding  by  CEdlpus,  was 
bought  by  Sir  P.  Whiuikfr,  of  the  Oakley,  for  760  guineas, 
Bay  Pcinw  r^^aliHing  flflO  jciimt-ui',  niul  Egg-ihell  630  guinean. 
The  nvcnigo  of  fifty-four  huntct-e  wiw  "JOO/,,  tin-  av^^nige  of 
nineteen  of  Lord  Lonsdale's  being  380/.  This,  of  course, 
brought  up  a  number  of  reminiscences ;  and  it  was  remem- 
bered that  in  \MS  Lord  8t»mfonI  sold  seventy-nine  of  tlie 
Quoni  lii)r!!<"»,  rwilising  <ipwardt<  of  1 5,(W0l.,  or  an  avm-aiff  of 
itbout  liiOI.  vetch,  individual  bids  being  520  guineas.  510  nfuincas, 
and  *60  guineas.  Again,  in  the  summer  of  1807,  Sir  G.  Ueath- 
Gote's  hunting-titud  wax  nold  at  Tattersall'-i,  when  one  horse 
brought  300  guincatt,  wliilu  two  others  roalued  310  gniti<i«ii< 
each,  another  300  guineas,  and  thnti  mon;  from  2t)0  giiiiKias 
to  -iOO  guineas.  Lord  Plymoutli  would  give  700  gtiin<»wi  for  a 
Imjitor;  and  in  ISH'^  Mr  Chaplin's  hunters  bi-oughtsucb  long 
prices  as  400  guinuui,  350  guiniMUf,  and  300  guineas,  wliUe  four;- 
teen  other*  realised  over  100  guineas  each.  When  Lord  HentT 
BentJnck  gave  up  the  Burton,  in  18di,  his  htrnteni  brought 
12,4011.,  the  sale  taking  place  on  the  same  day  as  that  ap^ 
pointed  for  the  first  boree-.ihow  held  at  the  Agricultural  Hall 
at  Islington  under  Mr  Sidno]''B  maaag-emdnt ;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  afternoon  that  getttletoan  entered  the  arena  to 
announce  that  the  first  three  horses  sold  by  Lord  Honry  had 
passed  into  the  hand*  of  Sfr  Chaplin  for  lOOOf..  and  he  urged 
hla  hearers  to  note  the  fact  bj*  way  of  bearing  in  mind  what 
could  be  made  ont  of  hunter- brr«ding.'  ■ ' 
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Tliat  the  hmitcr  lm«  now  a  more  difticiilt  lino  of  pountiy 
to  <x>vur  tliaii  in  '^'imr<M^8'  (liiy  is  iiiiprobuble.  Indeed, 
'  Brooksby,'  in  liis  article  on  tho  Qtiom  in '  The  Foxhounds 
of  GrcHt  Brit4un  nod  Irolund,'  gous  no  far  us  to  say  that 
Leice«t«r»hir«  iw  cusicr  to  ride  ovor  thiiri  when  Mr  Coup- 
land  WM  miuttur  (1870-1884),  and  Tom  Firr,  tho  (greatest 
of  modern  huut«mc;n.  wum  in  hi>t  zenith. 

•  For  loMtAnoo '  (ho  »<«>■*),  '  every  tetux  uixjii  Ihe  Hohy, 
Brooksby,  or  Great  Dnlby  lordahips — all  bnlloek-feocHng  land 
—was  ^ruArded  by  au  ox-rait,  often  by  one  on  either  tiidp, 
onlling  for  a  bold  Imnter  and  a  determined  man  to  "  fly  the 
lot."  Of  courite  aueh  i»tiential  virtues  are  in  existence  now, 
but  thp  Hnmu  tost  is  eoldoni  nppUod.  At  tliat  |M>riod  .  .  .  each 
fence nithin  gmzing  difltrictii  had  been  "made  up"  to  m*ith- 
litaod  the  heavy  bullocks;  barbed  vrii-o  had  not  been  iaveatcd, 
■uid  baa  happily  been  little  used  siuce.  But  the  ox-rails  have 
tuiiiblml  down;  thun-  I.h  lUtl»  v,t)tul  forth<<oraiii(;  to  replacn 
tJi«in;  and  tho  Dtalce-iknd-lK>uud  hedges  remain  giiitelew  and 
inmp&rativcly  ea«y.' 

Bui  hunting  in  Leicostcrtihiro  has  not  altered  half  so 
much  a»  it  ha«  in  the  home  counties,  where  the  remorse- 
Imu  march  of  the  builder  has  produced  quite  new  diCR- 
otiltjos.  London  and  many  large  towns  are  encroaching 
further  and  further  on  the  country-side ;  and  much  of 
the  land  on  which  our  grandfathers  U6«>d  to  hunt  U 
occupied  now  by  suburban  villae  and  highwayti.  The 
modem  Londoner  flnds  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
original  Surrey  hounds  were  kept  in  BermondMy.  At  the 
Mime  time  Kennington  Gorse  and  Sydenham  Common 
were  two  of  the  moat  eortatn  *  flndti ' ;  and  Pec^kham  Rye 
and  Forest  Hill  were  favourite  fix(.ni-e«  with  the  sporting 
roerchanta  and  contemporaries  of  the  immortal  Jorrocks. 
All  thifl  lenda  an  added  interest  to  Mr  U.  R.  Taylor's 
hifitory  of  'Tlie  Old  Surrey  Foxhounds."  The  author's 
mournful  statement,  that '  the  pa^tsing  of  the  Old  Surrey 
can  only  ho  a  queation  of  ttmo,'  is,  it  may  be  hoped,  an 
exaggeration,  for  the  disappearance  of  ono  of  the  few 
tangible  links  that  connect  us  with  Mr  Jorrocks  will  not 
be  an  agrooable  day  for  hunting. 

The  humour  of  much  of  Surtew  would  probably  not 
havo  seemed  quite  good  form  to  Apperloy.  But  it  would 
be  both  unfair  and  inappropriate  in  this  place  to  use 
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'Nimrod's' writing  merely  as  n  Htorehouse  for  the  facts 
wliicb  hare  provided  the  backbooe  of  what,  it  may  be 
feared,  has  been  a  aomewbat  dry  and  nnadorned  com- 
parison of  essential  details  in  devetupmont.  Apjieriey's 
'immortal  article^,'  as  hiji  great  8Uccc»»or,  'Thi-  Druid,* 
generoosly  calls  them,  are  instinct  with  a  doi^p  love  not 
only  of  hmiting,  but  of  sportitmnnship  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word  ;  and  thui^  their  iiittiru«tt  in  independent  of  the 
pastnng  of  our  hasty  generations.  The  two  writers  may 
be  compared  to  Evelyn  and  Pepy*.  You  admire  the  one; 
but  you  are  never  tired  of  liHtening:  to  the  other. 

'  The  Drnid '  was,  in  hia  way,  a  genius,  a  man  wbo^e 
sympathy  with  everything  in  nature  was  so  strong  that, 
OH  a  weU-known  statesman  of  hia  day  remarked, '  he  can 
even  make  you  feel  interested  in  pigs';  and  his  breezy, 
dixconnoctcd,  delightful  pages  have  a  great  share  iu  that 
gold(<n  age  of  hunting-literature  which  may  be  said  to 
extend  from  1830  to  1861).  He  preserved  that  racy 
phrat«colog>'  in  which  huntsmen  of  the  prime,  like  old 
Will  Goodall,  would  deitcribe  how  the  pack  '  HcreJiuied 
over  the  fallow)! ' ;  how,  after  '  a  blazing  hour,"  thoy  '  blow 
him  up  in  the  open,*  or  *  raced  into  him  and  ate  him '  on 
the  hills.  His  intense  underst-fuiding  of  these  men  gives 
a  strength  and  colour  to  his  work  that  is  no  other's,  for 
they  know  they  cuuld  talk  to  him  quite  freely  and  never 
be  misunderstood.  Jem  Hills,  for  instance,  gives  him  an 
nnanswoniblo  explanation  of  his  capacities  :  'T  liad  foor 
brothers  with  hounds ;  wo  were  by  an  earth-stoppur  from 
a  hmitsnian's  daughter,  so  we  couldn't  bu  bettor  bred.' 
Dick  Christian's  'lecture"  is  another  extraordinary  in- 
stance of  the  same  fidelity  to  type ;  and  the  death  of 
Tom  Sebright  is  as  touching  a  picture  as  all  sporting 
literature  can  show.  'Don't  you  see  thont?*  ho  said  to 
bis  daughter.  *  They're  all  round  my  bed.  There's  old 
Bluec4kp  and  Shiner,  and  Bonny  Lass  wagging  her  stem.* 
'  No,  no,  father,'  Mhe  ropliod,  *  you're  mistaken.'  '  Ah  I 
ttiey'vo  gone  now.  Strange,  isn't  it,  T  should  see  them  so 
plain  ? '  He  never  saw  them  again.  For  him,  as  for  Will 
Qoodall,  they  could  ouly  'swell  that  striuige,  mournful 
requiem  which  arose  from  the  kennel,  and  fairly  thrilled 
through  the  mourners  as  the  hoarse  moved  away.' 

Tliero  had,  of  course,  boon  occasional  writing*  on  the 
choiie  long  l>efore  'Nimrod.'    'The  Maleler  of  Game,'  for 
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instance,  ia  a  m^vniwcript  attributed  to  Edward  de  Laugley. 
Kon  of  Edward  111;  and  the  'Coke  of  St  Albans'  wb» 
written  before  Mlj6.  Yet  of  tUl  these  early  eCForta,  only 
William  SomerviUe'a  flue  poem  'The  Chase'  (1735)  and 
Peter  Bockford's  '  Thoughts  on  Hunting '  (1781)  can  really 
bo  Biiid  to  have  Hurrived.  Nearer  to  '  Nimrod's  '  own  day 
wax  "Vj-nor'a  '  Notitia  Venatica'  (1847),  a  utorcbouso  of 
lho»e  roinutiie  of  hunting  which  DetnuS  RodcUffe.  nuwt«r 
nf  the  HcrtfordBhire,  and  author  of  '  The  \ohlo  SciMice,' 
0XprLi»»ly  relegates  to  'the  servant))'  hull  ur  the  tuiddlo* 
room.'  Thoo  there  was  Thomas  Smith,  master  of  the 
Craven  and  the  Pytchloy,  with  his  Diary  and  hU  'Life 
of  a  Fox ' ;  and  John  MilU  with  hiti  ■  I<ife  of  »  Foxhound ' ; 
and  Surtecft  with  the  '  Hanrlloy  Cros*'  volumes,  that  are 
atill  popular  in  every  countr)'-house  smoking-room.  A 
full  decade  later  cante  'The  Dniid,' who  is  far  better  than 
any  of  his  supoessors,  even  if  you  count  among  them  a 
Whylo-MeK-ille.  an  Anthony  TroHope,  <jr  a  '  lirooksby." 
But  'Nimrod'  held,  and  still  holds,  a  place  of  his  own. 
Apperley  hod  a  consciousness  not  only  of  his  own  dignity, 
but  of  tbu  dignity  of  literature.  He  might  not  have  been 
able,  aa  was  said  of  Beckford,  to  '  bag  a  fox  in  Greek,  find 
a  hare  in  Latin,  inspeet  his  kennols  in  Italian,  and  direct 
the  economy  of  his  stables  in  exquiMtc  French.'  H« 
might  not  Imve  treated  the  practical  and  bu»inc8a  side 
of  the  «ubjert  no  exhaustively  as  Vyner.  But  ho  wrot« 
precisely  what  the  average  hunting-man  wanted  to  read, 
and  he  nxote  it  in  good  English.  He  introduced,  for  the 
first  time,  that  pcntonal  touch  which  rou^ti  tlio  imagina- 
tion aa  nothing  el»e  can  ;  uml  he  kindled  a  direct  and 
limiting  interest  in  sport  Iwcaunc  he  loved  to  be  in  the 
firat  flight  himself,  and  wrote  of  what  he  hiniiself  hod 
done  and  felt. 

'Nimrod's'  work  renutius,  perhaps,  the  most  quoted 
of  any  hunting-literature,  because  it  breathes  the  very 
atnioTiphere  of  the  hunting-flelds  he  knew ;  becauf<e  we 
can  stilt  see,  with  him,  'at  least  two  hundred  well-mounted 
men '  eager  for  sport  at  the  covert'-side,  and  follow  them, 
too  heedless  of  the  cry,  '  'Ware  hounds ! '  as  they  dash 
to  the  front  in  their  anxiety  to  get  well  away.  At  the 
first  check,  after  a  terrific  burst  of  nineteen  minutes, 
only  fourteen  are  near  the  huntsman.  At  the  flooded 
Whisaendine  '  seven  take  the  water  in  their  stride,  three 
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ftiop  Hliort,  aud  three  find  tbemselves  in  the  middle  of  il. 
At  the  kill  in  the  Jarge  f^-asa-field  OsbaJdoflton's  '  who- 
whoop  I '  is  echoing  as  far  as  Cottesmore,  ay,  farther 
Ktill;  and  the  brave  sound  of  it  haa  not  yet  &)Ien  into 

MilutlCti. 

Smull  wonder  that  many  who  read  tbofte  stirring  pages 
muttt  full  to  asking  whether,  in  the  twentieth  centorj',  oar 
horsw  and  our  huunds  are  really  as  utout,  iw  fast,  as  high- 
eouniged  as  were  thewe;  our  first-flight  men  as  dashing 
and  as  liard  to  stop  aH  the  magniticent  performers  of 
whom  'Ximrod'  wrote.  Some  of  us  may  well  fee),  an  one 
of  them  did.  that  'the  pace  is  too  good  to  enquire.'  But 
all  who  care  for  hunting  must  recognise  that,  though 
times  be  different  now,  the  large,  open-air,  honest  spirit 
of  the  thing  is  with  us  still,  as  it  was  sixty  or  a  hundred 
years  ago.  Comproniises  may  be  necessarj- ;  crowds  may 
be  greater  and  leas  amenable  to  suggestion  than  of  yore ; 
faxinets  may  be  poorer  for  the  moment ;  masters  may  be 
faced  with  difficulties  that  may  tteem  to  them  harder 
thttn  any  problems  ever  faced  Iwfore ;  but  it  remains 
tme  that  thuro  are  no  dangers  in  the  hunting  future 
which  hunting-men  tliGmsolves  cannot  at  once  remove. 
The  ruyul  buekhuund>«  oi'o  ii  thing  of  the  past;  but  so  is 
pigeou-K hooting  nt.  Hurliugliain  ;  and  so  is  many  another 
form  of  Hport  in  which  our  ancestors  saw  little  harm. 
Tho  spots  that  modern  humanitarians  can  find  in  tho  fair 
fanio  of  hunting  can  easily  bo  wiped  out  by  those  who 
love  tho  Hport  for  what  in  best  iu  it,  and  never  ask  that 
its  abu8«ft  should  remain.  A  frank  rec-ognitiou.  on  the 
one  hand,  that  the  growing  expuntte^  of  u  pack  cannot  be 
thrown  upon  the  shmdders  of  a  few,  and,  on  the  other, 
that  the  interests  of  many  more  are  now  concerned  in 
hunting  than  was  ever  the  case  in  previous  generations, 
will  be  enough  to  keep  the  sport  at  the  high  level 
*  Nimrod '  knew,  and  to  base  it  upon  foundations  still 
wider  and  deeper  than  any  be  hod  ever  contemplated. 
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1.  La  Jeuneaae  de  la  Grande  Mademoiaetle.    By  'Arv^de 
Burine.'    Paris:  Hachette.  1901. 

2.  La  Soci^U  fi-an^ise  au  X  VII'  S^k.    Two  vols.     By 
Victor  Couein.     Paris:  Didior,  1858. 

3.  Pricicitx  et  Pricieti^es.    By  C.  L.  Livet.    Paris :  Didier. 
1850. 

4.  Mimoire  pour  servtr  it  VHinUiire  lU  la  Soci&i  PoUe  en 
Fmncf.    By  P.  L.  Roedui-wr.    Piirii*:  Firroiii-Didot>  1835. 

5.  Les  HistorielUa  de  TaUemant  <lvs  Riaux.  Xiuo  volit. 
,i'  Paris:  Tocbonor.  1854-60. 

Tp  it  is  true  that  imitation  is  the  sincerest  form  of  flattery, 
there  are  not  a  few  who  would  willinKly  dispense  with 
it-  When  triclts  of  manner,  gesture,  or  Innguiige,  or  even 
u  purticuhir  habit  of  mind,  are  repeated  by  the  admiring 
distiiplo,  it  is  trying  to  the  temper  :  and  to  be  haunted  by 
an  echo  has  been  known  to  disturb  the  equilibrium  of  tlie 
brain.  To  bet-ome  tbe  creator  of  a  scbool,  whether  of 
munnors,  of  <:anduct,  oi-  of  taste,  mi^ht  iM'^uin  at  tirst  sight 
a  position  to  be  coveted  ;  but  for  a.  man  to  bohold  bis  face 
with  gratification  in  a  glass  it  is  nocoHsary  that  the  mirror 
should  be  uoflawed ;  and  so  raroly  is  tliis  the  vase  with 
the  human  reflector  that  the  reproduction  is  uncomfort- 
ably apt  to  assume  the  semblance  of  a  caricature.  TIio 
traits  inviting  the  skill  of  the  copyist  ore,  besides,  not 
those  of  which  the  possessor  is  most  proud  ;  and.  though 
viewed  with  indulgence  when  unique,  if  multiplied  indefi- 
nitely they  may  fail  to  meet  with  toleration,  and  the 
ortginnl  may  he  included  with  his  imitators  in  a  common 
anathema. 

Amongst  those  to  a  certain  extent  damned  bysucceHH,fio 
far  as  the  general  public  is  concerned,  were  the  reformers 
i>f  French  society  in  the  seven tt-^'nth  century,  whoiw^ 
8ni'ce»Boi*a  were  pilloried  by  Moli^ro  in  the  *  Pr^ieusoa 
Ridicules.'  There  might  have  seemed  littlu  danger  that 
Madame  de  Itambouillot  and  hoi-  friends  would  be  con- 
founded with  llio  podftnt--t  mid  prtidc,  drawn  cbiofly  from 
the  niiildle  class,  at  whom  tbc*  luilirc  of  the  dramatist  was 
directed.  The  f roquentora  of  the  celebratod  H6UI  aaaisted 
at  the  performance ;  and  its  mistroHS,  far  from  resenting 
any  implied  coosure,  took  the  wiser  pai-t  of  associating  her- 
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self  oowliaUy  with  themtthorin  the  chastisement  bestowed 
upon  those  who  Imd  vuiganHed  her  work.  But  in  later 
timet)  there  has  been  a  tendenoy  to  exaggerate  the  close- 
nesf;  of  the  connexion  between  the  pioneera  of  the  move- 
ment and  the  iiicii  and  wonien  who  afterwards  biMUght  it 
into  diirepnte. 

Madame  de  Rnmbouillot  had  good  reoAOn  to  complain 
of  her  clumsy  copyi«t8.  If  the  reform  she  inaugurated 
lent  itself  with  Rpecinl  fot^iiity  to  tpavcsty,  it  is  none  the 
lens  curious  to  contrast  8ub:«c(]iiont  developments  with 
the  spirit  and  atmosphere  prevailing  in  her  salon.  *0n 
n'y  parle  pas  stivamment,'  wrot<^  Chapelain  to  llalzoc, 
'  main  on  y  parle  raisonnablement,  et  il  n'y  a  pas  lieu  da 
mondeouilyeut  plus  de  bon  aenaetmoinsdep^anterie*; 
whilst  Tallemant  des  IWaux,  whose  accoonta  of  men  and 
things  funuot  be  accused  of  good  nature,  after  describing 
the  Hotel  aa  the  scene  of  the  diversions  of  the  Princess**  do 
Condii  and  the  (,'ardinal  de  la  Valette,  adds,  '  C'titoit  la 
rendezvous  de  ce  qu'il  y  avoit  de  plus  galant  h  lu  cour,  et 
de  pluH  poll  parnii  ies  beaux  csprits  du  Kicclu.'  With 
regard  to  the  influence  upon  literaturu  of  the  earliest 
pr4cieu»e6,  M.  Brunetitro  may  bt-  accepted  as  an  authority. 
Being  women,  ho  says,  and  women  of  the  world,  they 
eausud  tho  writer  to  sbuke  off  the  dust  of  bis  library, 
freed  Htc^raturo  from  pedanticism,  and  rendered  it^  from 
having  been  almoi«t  purely  erudite,  inondaine.  Ha<l  it 
beon  otherwise,  bad  the  iator  jyr^ieit»«it  been  tlie  legitimate 
repre»ontntivos  of  Madame  de  IlnmlxjtiiUet  and  licr  dis* 
ciples,  it  may  safely  be  a»scrlcd  that  the  IIoU-l  would  not 
have  exercised  such  nu  ascendency  over  contoniponiries, 
both  of  rank  and  of  letters,  nor  have  a«-«JmpUslied  iJie 
feat  simimariwd  by  M.  Livet  in  the  saying,  'Y  naqult 
I'cwprit  de  couversation.' 

As  to  the  magnitude  of  tho  service  thus  rendered  to  the 
■world  opinions  will  vary.  Those  who  hold,  with  Htovon- 
son,  that  the  l\n<t  duty  of  a  man  and  his  <-hicf  busineiw 
in  life  is  to  talk,  will  naturally  appraise  it  at  a  higher 
rate  than  will  the  adherents  of  Carlyle's  gosiwl  of  silence. 
H  is  certain  that  the  frequenters  of  the  HiUtt  would  have 
agreed  with  Steveution.  Talking  was  their  busintMs,  their 
profe*«rion  ;  one  might  almost  believe  that  in  their  opini(»n 
fitcts,  feebnga,  sentimonts,  paasious,  existed  primarily 
that  thoy  might  be  discus^eid,  might  furnish  an  uppor- 
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tiinity  for  thftt  «p«*oi«*  of  <^<inv*>('satioii,  (fiitcoful,  •pIgT'wn- 
iiiutic,  Bpirituel,  curried  \ry  Utviii  to  no  U'lgli  h  tlitgruo  uf 
uxcuUvni^c.  Talking,  if  not  for  tiilkingH  Mike  yot  (or 
•loniotliing  very  like  it,  convenatlon  ha  an  «nd  And  not 
tnurrily  aw  >\  tnotm»  towards*  nn  end,  liad  if*  b«ginniittc.  "o 
far  iw  Frnrico  was  cono«nied,  at  this  time.  Tlie  comtcioiw 
vulUvatJon  of  the  verbal  medium,  tho  studied  use  of 
Hpoken  language,  was  then  introduoed;  the  inlnr-com* 
tniinicatinn,  of  set  pui'pose,  of  a  di%'orj<ity  of  ttpeajcen 
t>e('aine,  f  oi'  the  Bmt  time,  a  habit ;  grace  and  brilliance  of 
expreiwioii,  the  art  of  repartee  and  retort,  of  argument  and 
diftcUHifion.  were  eeduloUHly  practined ;  and  the  nalon  was 
a  Held  where  iancoa  wore  broken  in  a  tourtuunent  of  wit. 
Nor  in  it  too  much  to  claim  for  Madame  de  nambouillet 
that,  if  she  did  not  actually  create  social  intercourse  as  it 
came  to  be  understood  in  the  Paris  of  the  tirst  half  of  the 
seventeenth  centurj',  she  was  the  most  eminent  of  it« 
reformers.  At  her  house  the  banners  hitherto  set  up 
between  the  aristocracy  of  tlie  brain  and  tho  aristocracy 
of  rank  and  race  were  broken  down ;  and  the  IJ6tel,  whilrt 
rouiuining  in  a  tien>i»o  unique,  bucauiu  the  model  upon 
which  hiindriid»  of  such  nuMiting-placeM  were,  KuccoHsfuUy 
or  uuHucce<4xfully.  moulded. 

To  have  rarried  on  the  work,  had  it  bcou  Qiread>' 
begun,  would  have  required  gifu  of  no  common  order. 
To  initiate  and  almost.,  ih>  to  i)pcak,  to  invent  a  totally 
novel  Byatem  and  Hcheme  of  noeial  life  implies  Homotiiing 
approaching  to  genius.  The  achievement  was  sulficiently 
remarkable  to  render  it  interesting  to  enquire  inlo  the 
methods  used  to  effect  it,  and  to  examine  Uie  mcjina  by 
which  the  Hotel,  from  a  mere  private  nalon,  vfn»  tratu- 
formed  into  what  Saint-Simon  catU  '  un  tribunal  de  jugo- 
mont  rodoutable  au  monde  et  k  la  oour,' 

If  the  achievement  ^'as  remarkable,  the  time  won 
favourable  fur  its  perfqrmance.  When  the  UOtol  do 
Kuinbouillot  opened  its  doors,  in  or  about  the  year  1C13, 
lieuri-tjuatro  had  boon  in  hie  grave  some  three  years; 
and  with  him  had  pag«ied  away  a  certain  phase  of  Fronch 
life.  During  hie  roign.  saj-n  M.  Cousin,  the  oountry  had 
l>coii  great.  StruugtJi  hitd  abounded,  but  grace  had  been 
Absent  and  good  taste  unknown.  The  profession  of  annit 
being  considered  the  one  worthy  field  for  ambition,  the 
qualities  adapted  to  win  military  Huccess  had  become  of 
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>roportioiiutu  vuliit.',  wliilu  luaniicrH  iiud  cuniluct  liiul 

t«  HufTurt'd.  UclitTucy  *uicl  ruOtiuinuut  woru  m»t  iittri- 
butest  to  be  cultiviitud  on  Lhu  battlofield ;  and  coaxHenewi 
wan  in  ffutbion. 

A  reactiun,  buwovur,  wa*i  sotting  in.  With  the  death 
of  tho  gnyjt  fiuldivr,  men  wuro  hmj^innin^  to  question  the 
accepted  iixiom  ibuc  fightioK  wiut  thu  principal  und  of  life ; 
to  mk  themselves  wlictbet-  thoy  oxititud  for  no  other 
object  thmi  to  prnctiisc  tho  Holdior'K  urti  und  to  caat 
t;Iaitc«M  of  regret  Ivackwnrd  to  tho  Court  of  the  Valois 
kingR,  iiivet4t(Ml  in  tho  eyo8  of  a  later  generation  with  a 
certain  glamour,  and  whei'e,  in  spito  of  its  coniiption, 
reflnetnent  und  int«llectnal  brilliance  liad  not  been  lack- 
ing. Weary  of  a  purely  animal  life,  divorsiSed  chiefly  by 
war  or  by  tierce  theological  strife,  a  portion  of  the  world 
of  Paris  was,  if  atill  haUnxmscioutUy,  seeking  a  new 
frame  upon  which  oxi.stcnce  might  be  shaped.  And  a 
model  answering  to  tlie  craving  had  bt^en  affoi-ded  by  tint 
*Astr^'  of  Uouor^  d'Urf^.  The  admiration  excited  by 
that  long-drawn-out  and  tedloui^  romance  can  only  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  it  riupplied  a  want  widely  and 
strongly  felt^— the  want  of  a  fre«h  ideal.  According  to 
"LArvMe  Barine,"  '  Lo  gi'and  mt^rite  d'Honor^  d'Urf<J  a 
^te  de  pr^cntar  h  sea  contempuraius  dons  "  I'Aiitr^u  "  un 
miroir  intelligent  de  leurs  aspirations  confuses.'  He  di<l 
bis  gonerutiun  tho  inestimable  service  of  interpreting  it 
to  itciolf.  If  tho  world  ho  portrayed  was  artificial  and 
unrual.  it  ucvertlivloHx  nuggested  u  possibility  with  whioh 
both  nivn  aiiil  women  were  eager  to  close,  and  olTvred  an 
fiscapo  from  tho  Keiusuality  of  thu  Coui-t.  tlio  roughnens  of 
tho  buttlelleld,  and  the  bitten)e,sit  of  polemical  animosity. 

It  was  the  '  Astrck>,'  the  flmt  two  part^  of  which  had 
appeared  by  1610,  that  |>aved  the  way  for  Madame  de 
Riunbouillet's  great  experiment.  What  wa9  imperatively 
demanded,  if  a  social  reformation  was  to  be  effected, 
was  a  new  dopartnro.  the  creation  of  a  fresh  standard, 
the  voluntary  adoption  of  a  rule  or  ideal  of  conduct  and 
manners  Ber\-ing  to  attract  those  who,  disgusted  with  the 
license  of  the  palucc  and  the  street,  were  developing  a 
taste  for  pleasures  uppoaling  to  thu  intellect  and  the 
brain.  A  rallying  point  for  the  innovators  was  required; 
and  it  was  supplied  by  the  famous  B6tel.  With  a  cor- 
rpctoeas  of  intuition  proved  by  her  unparalleled  sucoeiw. 
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Madame  de  RambouiUet  eauj^i^d  and  met  tbe  iii>co«i«iittaB 
of  tha  moment  in  nuau<teriQ)r  to  the  aevd,  bliudly  foR/ 
of  exefaangtng  ideaa  *  Je  me  figure,'  says  H.  Boederer, 
' .  .  .  qne  jamais  cm  D*eat  autant  bosoia  d«  se  purler.  «n 
Franco  ni  ailleurs,  qua  cette  ^poque.'  Tfao  need  upranK 
from  n  rariety  of  caoses.  Whilst  more  impersonal 
matt«rH  called  for  diacuasion,  the  relations  of  the  Mixes 
were  likewiae  undergoing  a  change;  wumenwere  being 
admitted  to  a  footing  of  equality  with  men :  and.  u'ith 
the  alteration  of  the  terms  upon  which  they  hnd  hithvrto 
*tood,  the  necefldity  for  verbal  exprcMion  was  accentuated. 
Where  pliiin  »pcfch  waa  forbidden  many  words  were 
recjuired  l«  produce  full  corapn-hension  of  what  it  wa« 
desired  to  convey.  To  quote  M,  Roederer  again,  '  PIuh  lea 
mmurx  Bont  chastee  ot  ri<»(erv(5««.  plus  tl  faut  de  convei'W- 
tion  pour  iw  fairo  entendre  d'un  eexe  k  I'autre.  La  licence 
ent  bruwiue,  le  cynicismc  laconique.' 

At  the  Hotel  dc  Kumbouillet  tiu  opportunity,  anattain* 
able  eUewhcro.  wa«  provided  for  this  npecieH  of  conver- 
Hatiou ;  and  there  wore  many  eager  to  avml  themselves 
of  it.  Thiit  it*  rnistrewt  was  accorded,  during  more 
than  a  generation,  undisputed  supremacy  in  her  own 
sphere,  in  not  only  evidence  of  the  gratitude  she  evoked, 
hut  a  tribute  to  the  tact  and  »ikill  with  which,  having  begun 
the  work,  she  wa«  able  to  carrj'  it  ou.  Under  the  roof  of 
a  woman  una8»ailed  by  uny  breath  of  slander,  the  reform 
of  morals  and  that  of  manners  were  combined ;  the 
vague  desire  for  intellecttinl,  social,  and  wpiritual  develop- 
ment found  a  voire;  and  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  and 
the  purification  of  language  and  life  went  on  together. 
If,  as  was  inevitable,  success  could  be  but  partial ;  if, 
as  the  century  advanced,  the  Court  of  the  'Roi  Boleil' 
replaced  thnt  of  Henri-Quatre,  a  second  Court  existed  (or 
the  future.  To  it  intellectual  superiority,  grace,  force  of 
elmracter.  purity  of  life,  refinement  of  speech  and  habit*, 
wore  the  passports,  neither  absence  of  rank  nor  diver- 
gence in  creed  or  politics  being  permitted  to  8er\-e  as 
oausofl  of  exclusion.  Such  was  the  position  occupied  by 
the  Hdlel;  and  such  it  continued  to  be  while  ministers 
rose  and  fell,  faction  displaced  faction,  and  wars  were 
waged.  What  were  the  methods  used  to  maintain  its 
eminence? 

The  general  conditions  rendering  possible  the  creation 
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of  such  n  cfutru  huvo  boon  iii(]k'nic><I.  But  the  triumph 
WU8  uudoubtodly  won  by  Mudainu  du  RamhauilluCtt 
personal  influunco.  Of  thu  authority  and  weight  sho 
enjoyed.  Madcmoisullo  do  Scudt-rj-,  under  the  transparent 
\'oil  dho  udopt^xl  in  depicting  tliu  Kocioty  uf  hor  day,  has, 
in  '  le  Grand  Cyrus,"  given  an  account. 

'  11  n'y  B  pcr^onnc  en  toiitc  In  coui-  qui  ait  qu^lcmc  wprit  ot 
qnelqae  verlu  qui  n'ailie  chez  eile.  Rien  n'eet  trouv*  beau  m 
rile  ne  I'a  approuvd ;  il  ne  vient  paa  m&ne  nn  Granger  qui  ne 
veiilllo  pna  voir  ClAomlre  nt  lui  rendro  hnminafft'.' 

If  her  succetis  was  phenomenal,  she  was  not  without 
certain  qualilicationii  fitting  thu  puHseasor  to  be  the  leader 
of  the  enterprise.  Of  an  old  rate,  a  mattiuiae  in  her  own 
right,  and  conuoctcd  by  blood  und  marriage  with  many 
of  the  great  houses  of  Italy  and  France,  she  coutd  afford 
hett«r  than  a  woman  of  luorti  uncort^iin  position  to  dis- 
regard distiniitiouM  «>f  chutit  and  rank  ;  nor  wa>i  there  any 
danger  that  she  would  incur  the  suspicion  of  adopting  an 
orifpnal  mode  of  life  bucauHe  tho  paths  frequented  by  the 
oourtier  and  the  noble  were  not  open  to  her.  If  the 
H6tel  do  Rambouillet,  rather  than  the  Louvre,  was  the 
scene  of  her  triumphs,  it  was  well  known  that  profercnce, 
not  necessity,  dictated  the  choice.  Nor  did  personal  gifta 
fail  to  supplement  the  advantage8  of  birth  and  position. 
Possessing  in  a  lingular  degree  the  power  of  attracting 
affection,  she  retained  to  the  end  aa  a  lover  the  husband 
she  had  married  as  a  child  of  eleven  ;  and  it  would  almost 
appear  that,  in  spite  of  her  virtues  and  her  superiority, 
she  had  no  enemy.  Cultivated,  highly  educated,  and 
accomplished,  »he  added  to  her  other  acquirements  the 
invaluable  art  of  disarming  criticism  by  a  skilful  conceal- 
ment of  her  knowledge,  '  EUo  n'ignoro  presque  rieu  do 
ce  qui  mi5rite  d'etre  s<;u,'  says  Mademoiselle  de  Scud^Jry, 
continuing  her  paue^ric ;  '  mais  ello  lo  s^ait  a&rsa  fnire 
semhlant  de  le  savoir.' 

Scgrais  points  to  another  important  attribute  when 
he  calls  attention  to  her  absence  of  prejudice^ -'  olle  ne 
H^avoit  ce  que  c'etoit  que  prendre  parti.'  Her  guest<«,  of 
whatever  colour  their  principles  or  political  creed,  and 
whether  liked  or  disliked  in  high  quarters,  received  an 
equal  welcome ;  and  that  her  bouse  was  recognised  as  a 
meeting-place  for  men  of  opposite  opinions  is  shown  by 
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not  of  the  nmnlMr  of  tfaooF  wte  ^w 

reCnm;  aod   H  was   pcaaeBtl|M 

hitiinatM  to  the  ambawador's  wife  (hat  tfaifl 

alraadj  teadegad  wdoU  be  repaid,  and  the  firtwd 


adTsoeenieiit  of  tbe  MarqniB  iJuiiiiiud.uh»Qtii  the  Cm  i  iffiial 
'  be  kept  informed  of  the  intrigaes  cMtiadoD  by  thoee  of  tba 
I  freqwotcn  of  Uie  H6tel  wbo  wen  hostile  to  Ins 
laeni.    In  i^tite  of  the  iutnar  at  «t«ke.  Mitdiwne  de 
\  loiullet  was  frsok  azul  expDcit  in  ber  refa«al  to  perform 
fofiee  reqturvd  of  bar.    Sbe  did  ooC  baUera,  Ae  told 
jCardiaal's  intennefiary.  that  the  intxigaei  he 
[  -were  tn  progroM ;  hot  in  may  caae  ahe  wfmid  be  iD-fitt 
to  pl^  the  spy.     Baoide*.  ahe  added  eoarteoady.  oQ 
.  worid  wae  so  well  aeqaalnled  with  the  affection  she 
his  Emineoee  that  none  would  renture  to  speak  ID 
him  in  her  preaenoe.    The  argnmeoi  was  onanawenible 
bat  it  wiw  nerertheless  noted  that  no  further 
}w«s  IxYt'iwed  upon  the  SCarqals.    His  wife's  liMhlaa 
'dealing  with  a  dtfBcolt  sitoation  is  an  example  of 
tact  and  loyalty  eaaenttal  if  men  of  varying^  riews 
lo  feel  themselves  at  ease  in  faer  bouse. 

Not  only  in  the  ca«e  of  divergent  politics,  bat  m  the 
\gtJ01  more  difficult  matter  of  religion,  she  pre!>erTcd  Am 
'  same  attitade  ;  and  it  was  perhaps  her  greatest  trtnmph 
\  that,  St  a  date  when  the  memory'  of  St  Bartholomew 
I  interposed  a  sanfjuinary  bar  between  Protestant  and 
Catholic,  the  iulh<.-rt.'Dt«  of  the  rival  faiths  were  aeeoa- 
'  tomed  to  meet  in  peace  and  amity  under  her  roof,  and 
there  foundacommon  intellectual  bond  of  union.    Whilst 

ahe  and  her  family  were  ardent  Catholics,  men  such  as , 

Conrart,  first  permanent  secretary  of  the  Academy  an(^| 
acotety  conscious  of  the  disadrantage  attending  his^ 
ProtestAntism.  were  included  amongst  her  friends :  an* 
other  Protestant,  the  Marquis  de  Montansier,  was  for 
many  yean  on  ternu  of  affectionate  intimacy  with  her. 
before  he  smoothed  the  way  to  his  marriage  with  faer 
daughter  by  embracing  Catholicism.  Without  this  inde- 
pendence of  porty  Hpirlt.  peculiarly  rare  at  the  time,  it 
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'  would    have  beon   iiiipuiwihlc,  an  >I.  CuiiKiii   points   out, 
tar   Madame   de  RHnilMJiiilk^t   to   tmrry   \ivc   work  to  u 

I  Bucceas-f  111  isime. 

In  ennmeratinR  her  qualtiieaUonB,  her  humeiir  eujmt^n 
must  also  be  taken  intu  account.  Pui^ly  iut^llcetuiil 
punmitfl,  undiluted  superiority,  would  have  been  a  too 
abrupt  transition  for  men  and  women  accustomed  to 
the  round  of  amusement  whioh  is  habitual  iu  Court 
life.  But  Madame  de  Bambouillet's  natural  gaiety  and 
love  of  [pleasure  prevented  her  aaJtm  from  aasumiug 
the  austere  character  by  whicli  some  of  those  whom  sha 
desired  to  attract  thither  would  lutve  boen  rcp«<lled. 
f^tintes  of  all  kinds  alt«rnatt>d  with  the  conversation 
forming  ita  special  feature  ;  young  and  old  found  enter- 
tainment ;  practical  jokoti  were  not  unknown ;  and  the 
celebrated  Chatnbrv  Bleue,  in  ttpito  of  its  academic  renowni 
was  well  acquainted  with  laughtur. 

It  may  have  been,  in  some  Hort,  an  assistance  to  he  r 
work— although  the  fact  remains  u  curious  one — that, 
loader  of  the  iiit*IIcotual  life  of  Paris  u«  she  was.  Mmlttnio 
de  Rambouillet's  talents  would  t<eoni  to  hayo  boon  ratJtcr 
social  than  literary ;  nor  is  there  any  ovidoooe  that  she 
was  po«sGS»Dd  of  uncommon  hi-itliancy.  The  writing  of 
ver»o»»,  for  inntance,  wan  nii  nlmoht.  univer»i»l  aoi-ompli'^h- 
ment  aniongut  tlio  eultivatad  men  and  women  of  the 
day:  but  tlie  few  of  Iter  contpoHJtionit  that  are  pn'-servod 
ore  (wi'taiiily  not  above,  if  they  do  not  fall  below,  tbo 
level  of  the  average  vtrra  de  KtxM4;  and  her  recorded 
wying8  are  mi's.  Such  au  absence  of  mental  pru-emi- 
mnoe  MrvfiA  to  accentuate  the  qualitiee  of  sympathy, 
i-riticfll  appreciation,  and  charm,  by  means  of  whirli  her 
task  XVU14  ncxrouiplished  and  her  predontinance  iu  her 
choMn  domain  secured.  More  important  than  all  was 
the  gift  indicated  by  •  Ar\'«le  Barine '  an  the  g^tw  cU 
maitrestede  maiatm.  It  is  only  when  reckoning  up  the 
MHtial  centres  whore  thiti  attribute  ix  wanting  in  the 
woman  presiding  over  them  that  one  perceives  how  rare 
is  thitt  qualification  for  acting  hostess.  It  is  one  for 
which  others  might  bo  I'eadily  hitrtered :  and  it  was. 
when  all  is  said,  the  groundwork  and  thn  explanation  of 
Madame  de  Rambouillet's  Mtontsbtng  succmk. 

Wbr^n  her  whemo  first  t«ok  nhnpe,  she  had  on  bor 
Hide  the  almost  indispensable  attribute  of  youth.     Karly 
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in  life  she  bad  decided  that  the  Louvre  hold  no  attrac* 
Uon  for  her.  Not.hin^  there,  nhe  ntad,  amut^ed  her,  save 
the  spectacle  of  the  crowd  tliat  loved  to  report  to  it  and 
the  bad  order  niaint-ained.  Other  tuicouiits  otti'ibute  her 
«-ithdrftw;il  to  disgust  »t  the  pi'evailing  iminoriility  of  the 
Coui-t.  Whatever  nwy  have  vututed  her  to  forgo  the  diw- 
travtions  offered  hy  Uio  piilave,  uho  wa«  in  uu  wii«o  in- 
clined to  leud  the  life  of  a  roclu«e,  und  qiii«kly  foriited 
the  design  of  creating  a  rival  eourt  of  licr  own. 

The  initial  «tep  in  tlie  execution  of  her  projuct  wok 
to  provide  the  niaterial    framework  favourable  to  its 
Idealisation ;    and   in    nothing    more   than    in   her  gi*UM]> 
of  this  necetwity  wa«  her  iutelligenee  diitpiRyed.    tStrungu 
tut  it  may  appear,  there  had  hitherto  existed  no  Huch 
thing  att  an  apartment  »et  aside  for  the  reception  of 
guei^tM.     They  paid   their  respects    to  the    mistresw   of 
the  house  in   whatever  part   of  it  (the  might   ehoose  to 
be  found;   and  'Ar\'^e  Uarine'  is  jtitttihed  in  anserting 
that  the    recognition   by   Hadanio    de    HamhouiUet  of 
the    need    of    definite    arrangements    in    the-se    matters 
marked  an  epoch  in  the  hiittoi-y  of  French  society.     It 
is  not  ea^  to  acknowledge  originality  in  ideas  so  uzuver- 
sally  accepted  a-s  to  have  become  matters  of  course ;  but 
it  is  an   incontestable  fact  that,  when,  dissatisfied  with 
the  capabilities  of  her  old  residence,  the  Hotel  Pisajii,  she 
caused  it  to  be  pulled  down  to  make  way  for  one  better 
suited  to  her  schemes,  no  architect  was  forthcoming  who 
proved  equal  to  produring  the  design  she  desired  to  see 
earned  out;  and  in  the  end  it  was  she  herself  who,  after 
prolonged  meditation,  calling  for  paper  and  ink.  sketched 
the  plan  of  Htaircase,  utilon,  und  connecting  apartments, 
which  weru  to  prove  so  ndmtnibly  adaplixl  for  the  purpose 
she  bad  in  view.     On  tbe  central  I'ooui,  named  from  the 
colour  of  the  liaugings  the  Chambre  lilew;,  the  utmoal 
care  was  expended.     No  detail  was  overlooked.     The 
groupiii);  of   the   company  was   assisted   by  a  judicious 
arrangement  of    Mcreons;    the   amount   of    light   to   bo 
admitted  from   the  long  windows,  reaching  from    the 
floor  to  the  coiling  and  affording  a  view  of  the  garden 
beyond,  was   hecdfully  regulated :   the   number  of  soAts 
affording  accommodation  for  gucet«  was  strictly  limited. 
Flowers,  books,  and  objects  of  art  were  introduced,  and 
the  apartmeut  became  a  species  of  secular  wnotuary. 
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Within  thiH  tomple  of  letters  assembled  almost  daily 
all  that  was  most  brilliant  in  the  intoUttctuul  world  of 
Paris,  aa  well  us  many  of  thoMO  bclont^iog  to  the  Court 
life  eschewud  by  its  mi»ttrc«8.  The  rogoncy  hiu]  succoeded 
to  the  rough  licunso  uf  tbo  preceding  reign ;  the  dullness 
of  tho  Cuurt  uf  Loui«  XIII  followodi  but  chaugcti  of 
gOTemmoQt  were  of  little  account  at  tho  H6t«l  do  Ram- 
liouillot.  King»  might  oome  and  go ;  tbo  rulo  of  Kivholieu 
might  bo  exchanged  for  that  of  Ma/arin ;  but  for  thirty 
years,  until  dome»<tic  grief  and  public  convuhtious  com- 
bined to  brook  up  the  eharmed  circle,  the  II6t4)l  held  its 
own.  And  thirty  years  U  as  long  a  reign  as  any  woman 
can  fairly  expect  to  enjoy. 

For  a  whole  generation  tho  gathoringit  continued  in 
the  Chambra  Bleue.  Thither  came  authors  to  nubmit 
their  compD^itions  to  the  judgment  of  the  assembled 
critics;  there  verses  were  composed,  generally  in  praixe 
of  some  idol  of  the  moment ;  plays  were  performed  and 
pleasant  pastimes  deTined ;  friendships  were  formed  and 
cemented,  and  love — talked  about.  For  it  is  not  the  least 
curious  part  of  the  history  of  tho  great  Ji^tsl  that  where- 
as love-making,  in  more  or  Ivsn  realistic  fashion,  was 
a  prominent  and  omnipresent  feature  of  contemporary 
life,  it  was,  if  not  oiciudod.  conttistontly  relegated,  under 
Madame  de  Bambouillot's  aiwpicos,  to  the  second  place. 

'L'amour  on  offot  tStait  banni  do  I'UAtol  do  Rambouillet' 
(asserts  M.  Cousin  categorically), '  teas  lea  contemporains  sout 
tuunimes  sur  ce  point.  II  y  r^gnalt  seulement  cette  noble  et 
gracfetiM  galanterio  qui.  sans  rien  cotttor  &  la  Tortu.  fait  la 
doneeur  et  lo  charmo  do  la  ric  humninc.  On  y  faisait  la  cotir 
aux  dames,  mais  nno  cour  &  U  fois  cnjouc-o  ot  rcspecttieusc. 
Do  Ilk  bien  de  tendres  amities  et  nulle  intrigue.  Pom-  tme 
femue,  4tre  re^e  clieit  Madame  de  Rambouillet  dtait  un 
hreret  d'honnour.'    ('  La  Socl^t^  f  ran^Ue,'  i,  8S3.) 

Doubtles8  tho  account  is  in  the  main  true.  But,  as 
'  Arvudo  Bariue'  olifterves,  nothing  is  created,  not  even  a 
salon,  without  sacriQcefl;  and  Madame  de  Rambouillet 
uuMt  luive  been  driven  to  relax  the  severity  of  her 
principles  at  times,  since  wo  do  not  8nd  that  her  next- 
door  neighbour  in  the  Buo  Saint-Thomas-du-Louvre, 
Madame  de  Chevrouse,  was  excluded  from  tho  Hotel, 
although,  according  to  the  Cardinal  de  Retz, '  no  woman 
VoL  aM.-Aro.  410.  d 
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over  had  u  greater  contempt  for  what  are  called  scruple^^^ 
and  duty  * ;  nor  are  wn  told  that  Madame  de  Longuevillc, 
perbapa  the  most  attractive  woman  of  her  day,  was 
duniisl  oiiti'niu''>  when  she.  laid  her  hftart  at  tho  feet  of 
the  cold-blooded  philoriopher,  de  La  Kochefoucjiuld.  But 
the  Duchem  was  a  princess  of  the  blood  ;  and  a«  for 
Madame  de  Chevreuse,  she  was  not  permitted  to  carry 
on  her  intriguea  within  the  precincts  of  the  Hdtel,  which, 
in  the  case  of  ho  great  a  lady,  was  perhaps  all  that  conid  ■ 
be  expected.  V 

It  is  said  to  have  taken  Madame  de  BambouiUet  ten 
years  to  bring  her  Baton  to  perfection.  During  those 
years  an  invaluable  auxiliary  was  growing  up  at  her 
side.  Julie  d'Angennes.  her  favourite  daughter,  was  Ave  ■ 
years  old  when  the  experiment  was  inaugurated,  and  most  ^ 
have  been  one  of  the  children  with  whom  the  Cardinal 
de  la  Valette  was  wont  to  play.  For  parents  brought 
their  little  sons  and  daughters  to  the  Hdiel  that  they 
might  grow  up  versed  in  its  precepts,  bred  in  its  laws ; 
and  there  thoy  too  found  a  wolcomo.  now  interrupting 
the  Horioun  converse  of  their  elders  by  thuir  '  gontil  babil,"  , 
now  no  doubt  joining  in  the  amusements  provided  for  f 
the  latter,  until  they  were  ready  to  take  their  place 
amongst  the  regular  frequentertt  of  the  salon.  Childhood 
was  not  unduly  prolonged  in  the  sevotiteouth  century.  'Or 
i;a,  ma  grandniaman,'  eaid  Julie'et  own  little  daughter  to 
Madame  de  Hambouillet,  '  parlon»  d'afFairos  d'«5tat>  4  cette 
heure  que  j'ai  cinq  ans";  and  it  cannot  have  K-on  long 
before  the  Princesse  Julie,  a«  she  was  colled,  took  the 
place  in  her  mother's  atdon  to  be  occupied  by  her  until, 
at  thirty-eight,  she  gave  her  tardy  consent  to  become  the 
wife  of  the  faithful  lover  of  thirteen  years. 

After  the  hostess  herself,  Julie  was  the  life  and  soul 
of  the  H6teL    It  was  the  fashion  amongst  her  mother's 
guests  to  adore  her ;  and,  without  conspicuous  beauty, 
she  reignod  supreme.     Never,  says  M.  Cousin,  had  any 
woman  awakened  so  many  passions,  ideal  and   real —    ^ 
passions  that  she  had  the  rare  talent  of  converting  into    ■ 
tender  and  nubtitantial  friendsbipK.    Never  bincu  Helen.     ^ 
asserts  Tallemant  des  IMaux,  had  a  woman's  praises  been 
so  sung,  '  La  Cruirlande  de  Julie  *  containing  a  series  of 
madrigals  tn  her  honour,  contributed  by  tbe  whole  circle 
of  her  mother's  poetical  guests.     Yet,  in  spite  of   the 
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ndoration  lavished  upon  hor,  .Julie  know  how  to  pl«y  hor 
part  so  a8  to  avoid  exciting  n  joalouoy  dnugoroutt  to  tho 
peace  of  the  »aian,  'Cotntno  son  vnmr  ii'<5tait  trouble 
per  aucan  sentiment  pArticuUer,  pile  ^tiftiwiit  ei  nipomiiiit 
k  toates  lea  affections ' ;  whilst  Mademoiselle  do  8cudiiry. 
in  the  portrait  introduced  into '  le  Grand  Cjtos.'  demrtbon 
her  *  tendreese  f^^ndrale  pour  tous  ceux  qui  s'sttochent  ^  la 
voir.'  A  gay  and  friendly  liking  was  at  the  service  of  her 
lovers :  and  with  thi»  eaeh  waa  perforce  compelled  to  be 
content.  Add  to  this  light-hearted  spirit  of  camaraderie, 
grace,  charm,  wit,  and  a  love  of  pleasure  so  keen  that  sbo 
was  never  known  to  suffer  from  so  much  as  a  cold  w-hen 
any  diversion  was  on  foot,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Princesse  Jolie  wa«  precisely  tho  coadjutor  required  by 
her  mother. 

Round  the  figures  of  theso  two  the  rest  of  the  hetero- 
geneous company  are  grouped,  scarcely  a  name  of  not« 
beinfc  absent  from  the  list  Some  611  post«  of  honour  in 
the  inner  sbHne  of  tho  temple,  the  Chainbre  B/etie  ;  some 
belong,  BO  to  Hpcak.  to  tho  fringe  of  the  company.  There 
are  thoiw  to  whom  it  had  become  a  daily  and  indii4pen«< 
able  place  of  resort;  othem  repaired  thither  fitfully  and 
at  Huch  timed  nti  their  various  avocAtions  or  profetwiontt 
allowed.  As  the  earlier  visitom  at  the  Ilfitet  wfre 
thinned  by  death,  a  constant  stream  of  new-comers  filled 
tho  gaps.  Quests  already  admitted  to  intimacy  obtained 
pormiftuon  to  introduce  their  friends ;  the  fame  of  the 
HMd,  opread ;  and  admiaiion  became  an  honour  to  be 
coveted.  It  was  also  a  privilege  demanding  a  certain 
amount  of  preparation.  '  Apprenez  a  parler,'  ttaid  Home 
one  to  the  elder  Marquis  de  Montouwor  when,  making 
use  of  some  verbal  vulgurlftni,  ho  hml  beggwl  for  an 
introduction, '  et  puis  je  vous  monomi.* 

To  form  a  conception  of  the  singularly  comprehensive 
nature  of  the  company  it  is  only  neoMMary  to  glance  at 
some  few  of  the  figures  that  stand  out  amongst  tho  throng, 
and  are  representative  of  the  groups  which  mingled, 
sinking  theii-  differences  of  cloM,  creed,  and  poUtjca, 
in  the  Chambre  Bteue,  and  submitted  to  it*  influ/mc*. 
In  the  opinion  of  her  biographer  it  woa  dau  to  the 
H6ttl  that  la  Grande  Mademoioelle  wa«  not  a  '  mouaquo' 
taire  en  jupon.'  The  Prinres-te  de  OoihU,  Hirori'Quat  rfl'a 
latest  love,  assisted  at  the  inauguration  of  the  §aU/H  aud 
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brought  her  hoii  nn<]  daughti^r.  tliu  Due  J'Enghten  an 
tbu  fuMiru  DuchcK»c  do  Lotigucvillf,  tu  taku  their  oarlieift 
losMons  in  social  arts  at  the  S6Ui.  Retnmmg  to  Hik  old  | 
baontil  in  tbe  ttnit  ttuvh  uf  h\»  military  glor>-,  the  young 
Dole*  was  found  inyiug  hi^  luuri'U  at  tho  fti«l  of  Marthu 
de  Vlgean.  educated  in  the  same  atmottphdre,  but  •so 
iniperfeetJy  penetrated  by  its  spirit  that  she  preferred 
the  oloister  to  the  world  without  the  man  she  loved. 
HiM  fitter,  too,  retained  the  place  she  had  won  ast  a  child 
when  she  had  listened  to  the  stories  invented  for  hor 
iiRiunement  by  the  Princesse  Julie,  remaining  one  of  tho  I 
niof^t  ronspicuouH  gucstA,  Tvith  the  blue  eyes,  fuir  hair,  and 
languid  and  moluneboly  grutMs  that  her  coDtiimporarien 
were  so  unanimous  in  naming  angelie ;  but.  like  her 
brother,  she  was  tu  forget  the  precepts  OQJoinud  at  the 
II6ttl  and  to  contiider  the  world  lo«t  for  tbu  itaku  of  the 
Due  do  La  Kuchefoucauld. 

Amongst  the  othvr  groat  lAdt<!«  mo«t  nt  homo  in  the 
JIdtei  was  the  Marquise  do  Sabl^,  to  whom  M.  Victor 
Cousin  has  devoted  a  volume.  A  daughter  of  M.  de 
SouiTU.  gouvemeur  to  the  young  Louir>  XIIl,  she  had 
been  bred  up  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  palace,  and  became 
tlie  close  friend  of  Julte  d'Augenne^.  Angoliquo  Paulet, 
in  some  rospects  even  more  prominent,  wan  of  bourgeois 
birth.  Nicknamed  '  la  Lionne,'  by  reason,  explains  Talle- 
mant,  of  her  ardour,  her  courage,  her  pride,  her  bright 
eyes,  and  her  too  golden  hair,  since  the  day  when,  as  a 
rod-headed  child,  playing  the  psrt  of  vVrion  and  mounted 
on  a  dolphin,  she  bad  made  her  debut  at  the  ballet  per- 
formed at  the  Court  of  Henri-Quatre,  she  had  been  a 
foremost  flgure  at  the  pjdace  and  elsewhere,  and  is  sutd 
to  have  countt'd  amongst  her  lovon*  not  only  princes  of 
the  blood,  but  the  King  himself.  Tallomaut,  in  his 
account  of  her  early  days,  givew  her  credit  for  ajeunftw 
oroffewe ;  but  Madomoisolle  do  8cud^r>-  and,  on  her 
authority  and  that  of  othci*  eonteiiiporni'iLVi.  M.  (.'ousin 
assert  that  her  fair  fanio  hud  remained  untarnished. 
At  all  events,  from  the  time  sho  became  intimate  at  tho 
H6tel  de  B^uiiiMiuillet,  not  Tallenmnt  h!ni(«elf  has  a  word 
to  say  ugaiuHl  her  ;  and  i<he  reiimined  until  the  deatb  of 
its  mistrc«is  her  inseparable  companion. 

To  turn  to  the  frequenters  of  the  Chambre  Bleuv  who 
have  left  behind  them  a  literary  reputation,  amongst  the 
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«arliest  of  thorn  wtia  the  old  poot  Mdlhorbo,  well  knomt 
aa  the  writer  of  tlio  lov«ly  lines  in  memory  of  Madp- 
moisetle  dn  Porior : — 

'  Elle  litoit  dii  monde,  oft  lee  pliis  belles  chooos 
^H  Ont  lo  piro  dentin; 

^H  Et  KcHW,  elle  a  \icu  ce  que  vlveut  lea  roeesr 

^^^B        L'Mpace  d'liti  luittln.* 

Cjat^agated  no  le:*!*  than  younger  men  by 

'  Cette  l>ell«  l>orf((Sw  ik  qui  low  doHtitu'-«) 
Scriibloktiil  iivoir  gnrdt't  niea  deriiii-rcs  oitn^^,' 

Malhorbe  laid  a  not  uncontOHted  claim  to  have  confernKl 
upon  Madame  de  ICamlMiuillet  the  name  of  Arth^nico — 
an  anagram  of  her  own — by  which  she  oame  to  be  widely 
known.  'Ah,  madame,'  he  told  her,  •  I  have  found  you 
th«  raofit  beautiful  name  in  the  world,"  goin^;  on  to  com- 
plain that  his  pupil,  itacan,  had  ntolen  and  appropriatod 
it.  *  I  wish  I  had  been  killed ! '  he  said  on  another  occa- 
sion, when  a  gun.  acpidentally  disoharjjed  at  the  HGtel, 
had  come  nejir  to  causing  the  catastrophe.  '  I  am  old ; 
1  bare  lived  long  enough  ;  and  they  might  have  dono  mo 
the  honour  of  believing  that  M.  do  Ramboiiillot  had  had 
me  ttluin.'  Mi^-nagu  too  wa«  there,  engaged  Uki!  Malberl}e 
— wlio  was  nccUMid  in  bin  mora  simplo  moodx  of  naming 
a  rose  *  I'teil  do  printemps  * — in  sowiug  the  seedit  of  future 
preoioffity.  '  11  mo  »omblo,  mndarae,'  ho  obscrrod  fient«n- 
tioiitily  to  Madame  de  Scvignc,  'quo  Holon  lc?i  ri^glc***  de 
notrt^  lungue,'  ^he  had  been  guilty  of  an  error  in  grammar. 
*  Vouti  diroz  cummo  il  voua  plaira,'  replied  the  ealprit 
!mptinit*!ntly, '  mai»(  pour  nioy  je  croiroitt  avoir  de  la  barbe 
Hi  je  di«oi(t  autroiiient.'  ,\t  tlio  H/itvi  tho  ptxlant  doubtless 
found  pupils  moru  i^ubmixMive. 

And  there  wan  Voiture— Voiture  whom  nobody  could 
approve,  and  yet  who  had  bceome  indispensable  at  the 
//rt/W;  Voiture,  with  his  brilliance  and  his  insolence,  bi» 
bitter  tongue,  his  ill  temper  and  his  charm,  who,  with  the 
two-edged  sword  of  hia  wit,  had  cut  his  way  to  the  front. 
More  than  any  other  guest,  be  was  representative  of  the 
demoturatic  and  intellectual  side  of  tlie  'petite  cour  de 
Kuiiibouillet,'  It  would  scarcely  have  been  itMlf  without 
hint.  Yet  hts  admission  must  have  been  one  of  the 
KucriScea  made  by  ita  mistress  to  her  anion.     The  son  of 
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ft  Mfinp  ■men-lmiit,  the  young  litt/rat^ir  hml  chanced  U* 
in««t  M.  de  Chaudeboniie,  alremty  at  home  at  the  H6Ui, 
who  recognised  at  once  the  quality  and  capacittea  of  his 
new  acqaaintnnce.  '  Voos  efltes  un  trop  galant  hoinme 
ponr  demeurer  dana  ta  boorgooiaie,'  he  told  liira  ;  '  il  faot 
que  je  voua  en  tire.' 

He  redeemed  his  promise  by  presentinf;  yoittire  at  ihe 
Chambre  BUue  ;  and  Voituro  never  forgot  what  he  owed 
to  an  introduction  marking  an  epoch  in  hi»  life.  '  Doptiia 
que  M.  de  Chaudebonne  m'a  re-engendre  avcc  Madame  et 
Mademoiselle  de  Rambomltet,'  he  was  ucruHtomed  to  say ; 
and  from  thenceforth  he  was  rarely  absont  from  hii*  place 
at  the  H6tel.  It  waa  a  privilege  of  which  he  nm«t  often 
liave  risked  the  forfeiture.  A  '  roi  naiu  '  wlio  passed  his 
fifty  yearn  in  dying — thus  ho  in  described  by  'Arvfede 
Barine''  gay.  imprudent,  pnMumptuouM,  the  spoilt  child 
of  the  house,  lie  li<^ld  hixown  in  xptti^of  all.  Irritable  and 
charming  by  turn;*,  vain,  moody,  familiar  to  the  vei^e  of 
insolence-,  he  must  frequently  have  caused  anxiety  to  a 
hostetu.  '  I  will  give  myself  to  tlie  devil  if  I  understand 
a  word  of  all  you  havo  been  )«iyitig,"  lie  broke  in  one  day 
when  the  Marshal  d'AIbrct,  indistinct  in  utterance,  had 
been  delivering  a  prolix  dissertation;  'will  you  always 
talk  like  that  ? "  *  He,  M.  de  Voiture,'  protested  the 
Marshal  good-humou redly,  '.spare  your  friends  a  little.' 
'>Ia  foi,'  returned  the  other,  unappeased,  'I  have  been 
sparing  you  so  long  that  I  begin  to  be  ennuy^.'  Hia 
metliodf  of  avoiding  «i?nii  were  not  Ukoly  to  be  approved 
by  a  woman  as  quick  to  perceive  a  lap<4«  in  goixl  tante 
and  manners  as  Madame  de  Rambonillet ;  nor  can  auch 
pastimes  as  his  introduction  of  a  bitar-leador  and  two 
I>ean4  into  the  apartment  where  she  sat  reading  have 
altogether  <^^minended  thoinmilves  to  the  xense  of  humour 
of  the  presiding  genius  of  tlie  place.  Even  the  kindly 
Julie,  when  oncu  ho  voutured  mt  for  as  to  ktss  her  arm, 
bestowed  upou  him  u  look  whi<^h  is  said  to  have  deprived 
him  of  any  desire  Co  repeat  the  offence. 

Hie  indulgence  he  met  with  was  doubtless  somewliat 
of  the  nature  of  tJml  luvordi-d  to  the  Hceniied  je«t«r.  He 
would  have  been  innuppoi-lnblo,  the  young  Due  d'Kngliien 
observed,  with  the  contemptuous  toleration  of  the  grwit 
noble  for  the  roturier,  had  he  belonged  to  the  speaker's 
own    class — '  s'il    ^toit    de«i    notres ' ;    and,    though    the 
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partisaQflhip  of  the  young  dnil  the  in<>i-ry,  Um  e(niU'tuli>- 
t«b)p  between  him  and  tho  »un  of  the  huuse.  ISA7  hfiVu 
helped  to  win  him  forgiveness,  tho  true  key  to  thu  xttua- 
tion  is  found  in  the  retort  made  by  Mudainu  do  Ifitm- 
bouillet  to  a  gentleman  who  hud  obiwrvod  to  lior,  with 
A  touch  of  patronage,  that,  having  read  a  volume  by 
Yoiture,  he  thought  it  clever — '  Miiiji,  niouMtoiir,  petuiitHt 
ruus  que  c'tHatt  pour  ml  uoblfwiiu  or  pour  tm  hotlci  taillu 
qn'on  le  reeovoit  piu-tout?"  To  genius  Arth6iiico,  liken 
higher  power,  knew  how  to  be  indulgent. 

Amongst  hor  mont  favoured  guootH  and  one  whuH« 
{HVMnce,  nnliko  Voituru')),  wuh  attended  with  nu  dntw- 
baeks,  wuh  a  second  dwarf  of  a  very  difToront  nature. 
This  waa  Antoinu  Godoau,  aftuns-ardM  HU(x-o<utivu)y  lllidiop 
of  Graase  and  of  Vcucu,  vorsiQer  and  pritwt.  It  wan  one 
of  the  pleasant  eutttomtt  of  the  Iffttri  to  keep  ahnenteeM 
informwl  of  nil  thnt  wnn  going  forward  thero ;  and 
Julio  had  duly  announced  to  Voiture  the  prettenve  of  a 
fresh  gueet.  '  11  y  a  ici  un  hontme  pluH  petit  que  voofl 
d'une  coud(^%'  »ho  wrote,  *  et  je  voum  jure  inille  foin  pin* 
galanl.'  The  little  eieric  Koon  won  bin  way  to  all 
iMarts.  Light-hearted,  blithe,  niraple,  affectionate,  ut 
home  whether  in  a  salon  or  in  his  provineiiil  dioceiie,  of 
lUUuUied  reputation,  devoted  both  to  bin  frioiidt  and  t4) 
his  profewdon,  he  enjoyed  a  Kperial  popuhirity  in  th<i 
CKambre  Bletie;  and  lamentationK  were  loud  wbt^t  bo 
wan  removed  frotn  it  by  eccleHiMtica)  preferment.  He 
had  a  facile  litorary  gift;  and  Maurroix,  dtfprecating 
BoUeau's  dnmnint;  verdict,  'un  poi^tv  fort  ' airtilliablo,' 
I>leaded  that  amongst  fab  vervm*  there  were  not  Inekinjif 
•de  beaux  itui  lui  ^ehappont,'  n»  it  wertr  by  accident 
HiH  zeal  for  his  dutfaw,  bu  bhunehwi  life,  and  hi* 
genuine  piety.  Mi bim  apart  from  the  fn>hionaU«prelat«l 
of  the  day.  From  hi*  place  of  boDOttraU*  bwilibmwrt 
he  kept  up  a  rinrripondwiP«i ' ptanuw  eC  galaata' wttii  bfa 
old  aaeoetatee ;  aad  one  2uMiH  tJbat  tbflc*  mmt  ham  baaa 
time*  when  hit  loolcad  back  wfth  mratmttmry  reyret  to 
the  halcyon  day*  whsD.  tiBt  mbvrdaoed  by  ■pt^ripal 
hooonn,  he  •hand,  m  •!•  dbIb  da  Jolla.'  bi  aU  tlMfr 
inmitt*.  Nor  woald  ba  cacHant,  whm  at  a  dlitaMa,  to 
to  be  forgotten  by  U*  form^  aovradai. 

*D  Ml  tonkpmpom'Ommmwmm  Co  Nfaaga; ' ffo*  ^  vmm 
rametteMi 
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que  Tous  ind  mettlMt  nu  nurabre  de  -va^  pechto  oubliSz;  je 
seroia  emlMii-rMsA  daiu  iin  trop  k"^"')  cutifuHlou,  on  pour 
mieiix  iiHrlor,  je  eorois  trop  oubli6.  8oiigo/.  done  qut^Iqtie  fois 
qw'ii  (ittix  cens  lieUe«  de  Paris  U  >*  a  uu  Cbartrcux  iiiitn''  qui 
Toiu  eetime  et  qui  voun  aline,  et  A.  qui  vous  aves  promw  de 
Truuiti^.  .  .  .  Enfln  no  vons  MiuvoneK  ni  do  la  crotx,  ni  do  la 
niltre,  mnb  M'ulomrnt  du  naiii  do  Julir.' 

The  deniTettff  of  tho  H6tel  were  fnithful  to  old  lores,  and 
there  wnjt  no  danger  that  lh«  Bishop  would  \>e  forffotten. 

One  moi'o  figui-e  nhould  not  be  ovei-looked — that  of 
Cbttpelain,  poor  Chapelain.  who  had  got  a  reputatioa  M 
upon  credit,  and  loKt  it  upon  the  publication  of  hia  great  , 
work,  'he  mieux  rentf't  de  toua  le;*  beaux  ettprits,'  ho  had 
been  pensioned  by  M.  de  Longueville  during  twenty 
ycaro  in  order  that  he  might  enjoy  leisure  to  bring  hia  _ 
expected  poem,  *  La  Pueetle,'  to  perfection.  A  brilliant  H 
critic  had  been  mistaken  for  an  original  genius.  '8« 
cuDveouition,'  Niys  M.  Livet,  '  fit  son  inSuence  ot  Ml 
ropntation ;  I'impression  de  "La  Pucelle"  .  .  .  g&Uk  tout.' 
That  ho  liimMulf  entertained  doubts  of  his  powers  in  clear. 
*  Je  8ui8  pcu  de  cbotto,'  ho  told  Bal/^c,  'et  cv  quu  jo  fuis 
eat  encore  moindro  que  moi,'  adding  that  the  world, 
against  hiN  will,  porsisted  in  regarding  him  hs  a  great 
poet.  Whether  thu  disclaimer  was  quite  sincere  or  not, 
the  public  was  not  kIow  to  acknowledge  it*t  mistake  so 
Boon  a«  ■  La  Puoello '  appourcd.  Tliat  event,  however, 
only  occurred  in  1054 ;  and  at  tho  Jidtel  ho  occupied  the 
position  of  a  man  by  whom  much  has  been  done  but 
from  whom  infinitely  more  is  expect^.  Mademoiselle 
de  Soudt^ry  had  not  succeexled  in  discovering  anything 
he  did  not  know;  while,  referring  to  the  poem  atlll 
unpublished,  she  described  it  as  deemed  by  those  in  a 
position  to  judge  as  surpassing  Homer's,  In  spite  of  the 
pension  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  descendant  of  DunoiB, 
he  waa  noted  for  the  raggcdness  of  his  attJre ;  and, 
though  an  improvement  took  plnt-e  when  he  fell  under 
the  influence  of  the  H6lel,  bis  clothes  continued  to  show 
signs  of  tho  woar  and  tear  of  years.  A  true,  honourable, 
and  truKtworthy  f  riond,  the  *  walking  caricature "  dcsen-ed 
the  place  ho  won  in  the  salon ;  and  he  shared  with 
Conrart  tho  honour  of  contributing  to  the  foundation  of 
the  Academic  Frao^aise. 

It  is  impossible,  in  a  few  pages,  to  exhaust  the  list  of 
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tbotte  most  intimately  attached  to  the  U6Ul ;  and  the 
ennmeration  of  a  f«w  name*)  can  merely  serve  to  indicate 
how  nndety  reprof*entattve  were  the  men  and  women 
belonpijig  to  thnt.  inner  circle.  One  feature  in  particular 
of  the  society  gathered  round  Madame  de  Rambouillot 
shoold,  howerer,  be  noted,  namely,  the  close  personal 
relationship  existing  between  its  members.  They  formed 
s  speoies  of  extended  family  party,  knit  together  in  vary- 
ing degrees  of  affection  and  familiarity.  What  touched 
one,  in  a  sense  affected  all.  Condos  triumphs,  an  the 
news  of  them  was  brought,  were  thot>e  of  a  tton  or  a 
brother.  When  misfortune  overtook  a  comriide,  the 
wholo  H&tel  unit«d  in  Hynipjtthy,  Hharing  iu  a  mensure  in 
the  (lisadter.  On  the  departure  of  Montausior,  weeping, 
to  OMHume  the  dutiox  of  lieutenant-governor  in  AUace,  it 
WUH  not  only  Chapvlain,  mo«tt  charming  of  lotter-wrtteri), 
but  Uio  Pnncesi^e  Julie,  the  Muwlemoisellos  de  Clermnnt, 
and  indeed  all  his  old  companion^),  who  kept  him  informed 
of  the  doings  of  the  brotherhood.  '  L'Ht^tel  pleure  nvec  le 
Marquisi,  rr^pond  vcrtt  n'il  6orlt  vers,  i»e  fait  gnerrier  »i'il  est 
e«  guerre,'  sayw  M,  Livet. 

80  the  yeant  patwed  on  In  their  pleasant  nequenoe 
nntil  the  inevitable  end.  'I*ime  waita  for  no  mnn;  nor 
are  any  spared  by  grief  and  calamity.  Through  thirty 
years  and  more  the  ^reat  JI6tel  had  preserved  its  pro- 
flminence  with  Madame  de  Rambouillet  presiding  over  it. 
Yet  how  often,  if  the  truth  were  known,  had  the  heart  of 
the  woman  who  thus  had  won  her  laurels,  during  that 
long  period  of  success,  boon  wrung.  To  mention  only  the 
disasters  of  which  the  world  took  account — and  how 
small  a  proportion  of  the  defeats  stifforod  upon  the  hidden 
battletield  uf  thu  heart  and  soul  are  thus  represented! — 
her  little  son.  the  Vid&me  do  Man».  had  died  iu  1631,  at 
seven  years  old,  of  the  plague,  hiit  mother  and  his  sister, 
the  gay  and  brilliant  Princesso  Julie,  waU^hiug  in  anguish 
beside  the  child  until  life  win*  extinct.  Foui"t«en  years 
later  lii»  older  and  sole  surviving  brother,  the  Marquis  de 
Plaaoi,  Voiture'fl  boon  companion,  and  regarded  by  him  aa 
his  other  half,  found  a  soldier's  death  at  Nordlingen,  all 
the  versifiers  of  the  JJCtci  vying  with  one  another  in 
offering  lyrical  tributes  to  the  dead.  Voiture  alone  was 
silent,  to  the  amazement  of  those  incapable  of  compre- 
beuding  that  grief,  even  at  the  H6tel  de  Hambouillet, 
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coulil  be  toc)  poigimtit  and  too  <!e«^-<t(>nU*(l  to  RnA  exprB^: 
sion  in  well-turned  sentences  and  graoeful  verse.  TIm 
defaulter  nrknowledged  that  hia  critics  had  u  right  to 
reprnaffh  him  with  hiii  nilence.  Would  to  God,  he  mud,  it 
were  poHsible  to  respond  to  their  demands;  but  for  the 
present  he  could  but  weep.  A  mute  Borrow  was  no  rare 
chat,  to  tile  mother  at  least  of  the  dead,  it  may  have 
carried  conviction.  Her  wound,  at  any  rate,  won  bvyond 
the  reach  of  help  or  henlinK- 

Both  her  sons  had  thu^  becu  removed  by  dcatii.  Of 
throe  dauKbtem  who  bad  entered  the  cloiHter,  one,  the 
AbbcsM!  d'Y^ree,  was  a  constant  source  of  troublo  and 
anxiety,  if  not  of  disgrace.  Of  the  two  siNturi)  who  re- 
mained, Julie  had  been  steadfast  in  refusing  to  leave  her 
mother  and  make  a  new  life  for  herself;  and  it  wa-t 
finally  at  Madame  de  Rambouillot's  own  wish  that  stie 
oon)tont«d  to  rowurd  the  txtuHtancy  of  her  faithful  and 
patjent  lover,  Moutausier.  Yet  when  she  had  (;one  her 
way  to  hor  new  liome,  when  also  the  Marquis  de  Kara- 
bouillet,  never  a  prominent  figure,  but  his  wife's  true 
friend  throiit^hout  the  course  of  their  long  nutrrio<l  life, 
was  dead,  it  scarcely  needed  the  convulsions  produced  by 
the  Fronde  to  break  up  the  pleasant  and  joyouH  company 
who  luid  for  more  than  a  generation  made  the  Cbambrv 
fftetui  their  mi;eting-pliice.  A  few  more  yearn,  ycArs  of 
failing  health  and  spirits  and  of  the  predestined  triumph 
of  old  age,  and  Paris  knew  it  and  its  mistress  no  more 

Thertr  !s  nomething  pcentinrly  evanescent  about  the 
atmosphere  appertiiiniiig  to  a  ttooial  centre  such  as  tlikt 
supplied  by  the  HAtel  do  Rambouillet.  It  comes ;  it  goc* ; 
and  for  n  time  its  aroma  nmy  cling  to  the  old  surround- 
ings. Hut  the  true  usHunce  has  passed  uwuy,  dienolved,  or 
diffused  abroad,  no  man  can  tell  whither.  Tlie  society 
collected  by  Madanio  de  Rambouillet  censed  to  exist,  nor 
did  it  leave  behind  it  uny  legitimate  successor.  Imitators 
it  had  many.  Mademoiselle  de  Scudt^ry,  clover,  cultivated, 
and  kindly,  industriously  strove  to  fill  the  gap.  In  her 
aalon  men  of  letters  assembled,  an  oH-cnsional  guest  from 
another  sphere  recalling  from  time  to  Lime  the  old  dis- 
tinction of  the  HAtel  do  Knmbouillut.  Like  others,  how- 
ever, with  fewer  merits,  her  house  ronmined  essentially 
boHrgeoi.1.    All  over  Paris  salons  were  multiplying,  and 
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■were  alreaily  devcloijing  n  t*iid<Miffy  to  confound  literary 
taste  with  podttntr^-,  tmd  culture  with  affectation.  The 
place  of  the  great  HAtel  rernnined  unfilled. 

It  is  ««add4tning,  nfter  the  hrillinnt  procoiwion  Inces- 
santly paM»i)i);  through  it,  to  picture  tlie  ('luinibi-e  IJleue 
deserted  and  empty.  Or  were  there  tiinoii  when  |t  wan 
Htill  peopled  by  the  shadowy  repi-eseiitativpn  of  tJiose. 
living  and  dead,  who  had  been  wont  to  Ihid  tlieir  pleasure 
within  its  walls?  Were  there  nightJt  when  Madame  de 
R&mbouitlot,  onco  more  displaying  her  fj^ic  dc  maitreitsf. 
de  maiaon  presided,  graciouK,  Hympatlietie,  and  wise,  over 
a  ghostly  company  i*  Did  •lulie — not  the  Manjuise  de 
Montausier,  leai-ning  at  Court  to  connive  at  Louis  XIT's 
infidelities  to  her  mistress  the  Queen,  but  the  Princesse 
Julie  of  old  times,  blithe,  friendly,  and  cold — flit  about,  a 
graceful  shadow,  amongst  her  adorers  ?  Did  Madame  de 
LonguevUle  t^ease  for  a  few  hours  to  concern  herself  with 
the  intrifjues  of  the  Fronde  juid  return,  melancholy  and 
obarming,  to  her  former  haunts?  Wa«  Voiture  in  his 
accudtoin^d  place,  discharging,  as  before,  hts  'choice 
venom '  ?  Did  Godcau  st^uil  im  hour  from  his  episcopal 
duties  to  bestow  the  blessing  of  the  Church  upon  his 
friends?  Had  the  aged  Malherbu  revisited  for  a  brief 
space  tlie  pliice  of  his  predilection?  lUid  did  Aug4.^1i4UC 
Paulet.  called  Cxmique,  leave  her  grave  for  a  night  to 
grace  the  scene  ?  One  may  fancy  it  wati  so.  And  then 
the  cock  will  have  crowed  and  the  8pcctre8  of  living  and 
dead  woulil  vanish  in  haste,  with  nu  leave-taking;  Madjimu 
de  Kamboiiillct  remaining  the  Ini^t.  in  hor  empty  i-oom,  to 
repeat,  it  nuiy  be,  iho  epitaph  she  \n  said  ia  liave  com- 
puwed  for  herself : — 

'  Icy  gi-^t  Arthi^-nicc,  vzcmptc  des  rlgueura 
DoQt  la  Hgueur  du  sort  I'a  toiijuurs  poiirsuivie. 
Et  si  tu  veux,  {MVUfant,  compter  tons  ses  malheurs. 
Til  n'nura!*  <|u'A  compter  tous  les  jours  de  sa  vie.' 

Ida  Taixor. 
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It  w  »  conimonplticu  of  tlu<  iiiudcrn  world  that  it  tendn  to 
iinifurinity  Jit  Imbilx  (ld<I  <.-hunic'torH  luid  cai'eers ;  thut  we 
uro  lc«»  individual,  have  loiw  of  distioct  personality,  than 
tho  older  wurldit  of  which  wu  road.  Of  course,  tike  niany 
imothor  cutitmoDplace,  this  may  be  an  illusion ;  and  there 
is  the  obWouM  reflection  thut  the  interesting  persunalitivs 
survive  their  death  while  tho  others  commonly  perish. 
Yet  it  does  seem,  as  one  reviews  English  politics,  »t  leasti 
in  this  and  the  last  geuertitiun  or  so,  that  almost  all  of 
our  euiinencos,  tho  men  who  liavo  risen  to  grt-ut  power 
or  at  any  rate  to  high  place,  have  had  about  them — it 
no  dimpHragomviit  to  their  worth  or  public!  servloo*— ' 
somulbiiig  mediocre  in  tone,  i<omething  pedestrian  in 
attitude,  soniothing  inevitable  in  procedure,  something 
drab,  in  tine,  and  dull,  which  ntu.'«t  make  their  record. 
however  satisfying  to  the  eurnest  student  of  politics  om 
such,  appreciably  tedious  io  hiiu  whoso  interest  in  men 
and  uffuirs  is  mainly  human  and  artistic. 

From  such  u  reflection,  at  least,  the  subject  of  thifi 
esBKy  is  triumpliantly  free.  Whatever  may  be  thought 
{d  future  times  of  Lord  Jiandolph  (Jhuixhill's  Hignill<-iuife 
as  a  statesman,  whatever  be  the  value  of  hi»i  politics  or 
his  influence  in  public  event*,  the  memory  of  Uia  peraonal 
career  must  live  while  any  one  has  an  eye  for  the  dramatic 
in  English  history.  The  story  of  his  riite  exhilarate*)  one 
like  watching — it  is  a  metaphor  he  would  have  liked — 
Bome  good  horse  (nnthought  of  by  the  experts)  spring  to 
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the  front  in  a  raco  and  win  with  '  the  rost  uowhero ' ;  the 
story  of  hia  full  ia  tut  poignunt  08  a  tragedy  of  Sophocles. 
He  will  live  with  Bolingbroko  and  Charlott  Fox  and 
DiBratili  us  one  whom  a  vivid  and  fotrcful  iwirsonality 
must  ulwaya  muku  intoruistiug.  For  this  ruiiMon  it  i.-4  pro- 
posed in  thc»o  pages  to  look  rather  at  hia  peraonal  courtiti 
than  at  tho  alxitract  import  of  bia  viowa  and  urgumeat«, 
which  would  bring  u»  into  the  discusaion  o(  matteni  rUII 
practical  and  important  and  iindecidod.  Nut,  of  coursR, 
that  thoy  can  bo  ignored ;  fur  from  it.  Hiei  personal 
courso  waa  intimately  and  inextricably  bound  up  witli 
tht-m ;  tirat  and  Itvit.  he  wua  a  potiticinn.  But  it  wilt  bo 
enough  if  his  attitude  is  ntated  oh  fairly  a»  may  be  in 
regard  to  his  cureor,  without  arguing  round  about  it  to 
enforce  views  wliich  rnny  he  b«ttcr  ui-ged  on  some  other 
occasion.  The  perspective  i«  different.  The  yoar»  since 
ho  died  huve  not  i-esciicd  us  from  the  stress  and  uncor- 
tainty  of  the  politics,  but  they  have  left  the  ligure  of 
Raudolpli  Churchill  cloar-cut  for  our  regard.  It  in  the 
titan  with  wliom  we  are  concerned.  But  again,  it  muitt 
be  remembered,  the  man  is  known  almost  solely  as  a 
politician ;  and  here  we  are  brought  to  the  nature  and 
limitations  of  the  wTitt.en  material  before  us. 

No  discreet  biographer  could  give  us  as  yet  a  really 
intimate  and  detailed  account  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
as  he  lived  and  moved  and  spoke  in  hia  private  life. 
It  is  too  soon  since  his  death.  Wo  cannot  have  of  him 
many  such  lively  and  illuminating  pictures  as  we  have  of 
Charles  Fox — by  which  it  is  not  meant,  by  any  means, 
that  they  would  cause  the  moralist  to  sigh,  as  ho  must 
sigh  over  poor  Charles,  but  merely  that  kucIi  pictures  are 
rightly  held  private  by  those  who  loved  a  man  and  sur- 
iiive  biin.  Least  of  all  biographers  can  a  son  so  indulge 
our  interest,  .\ffeceion  and  dignity  alike  prevent  him. 
Lord  Kandolpli,  again,  was  remarkably  frank  and  in- 
cautious ill  speech  and  letters:  and  digniBod  memorioH 
and  persons  had  to  be  guarded.  Uo  loved  ehaflf  and  the 
ironical  method;  and  stupid  niisinterpreiutionH  hud  to 
bo  avoided.  The  little  we  get  of  personalitien  In  his 
letters  nuikes  us  frankly  long  for  more.  How  gay  and 
humorous,  for  example,  is  this  passage  from  a  letter  to 
Sir  Henry  James  from  Egypt,  about  the  timo  of  the 
FoTDell  divorce  case. 
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'  In  such  a  frame  of  miad'  (ho  had  been  looking  at  K 
aud  Amnion  Ra),  '  embracing  a  period  of  10,000  yeiare.  your 
home  polities,  your  House  of  C-oiumons  iutereete,  the  eloqueaos 
of  Smith,  lh«  nmragti  of  Balfour,  the  honesty  of  HartingtoOi 
the  financinl  K'onw  o^  GoscJien,  and  the  admitncuH  of  Jov.  alll 
acted  upon,  etamulatod  and  deTeloi>ed  by  the  Uix  morals  ofV 
Paraell,  present  themselves  to  my  mental  optica  mnch  in  the 
same  manner  as  fleas  may  attract  the  nottoe  of  ait  elephant.' 


^ 


But  of  such  letters  we  have  few,  and  of  talk  paralli 
to  them  next  to  nothing.  Jfaturally  so,  and  inevitably, 
Beside  the  reaeonj:  ^ven,  Mr  Winfitott  Churchill's  absorb- 
ing interest  is  politics,  und  to  politics  ho  ever  harries. 
Bating  a  few  Oxford  and  hunting  etorios,  an  anecdote 
or  two  of  school-days,  an  account  of  Lord  Randolph's 
marrisgo  and  a  charming  correspondence  which  passed 
concerning  it.  and  some  extracts  from  letters  in  India 
and  ebswhere.  the  book  it  all  politics. 

Th*t  limitation  given,  howover,  aud  abundantly  ex-  . 
plained,  it  is  to  be  said  at  once  and  heartily  that  Mrfl 
Churchill's  achievement  dc««rves  all  the  high  praisos 
be-stowed  on  it.  Heldom  have  political  thomoii  boen  pn>- 
sentad  in  a  way  »o  engaging  to  one's  interost  and  fano}'. 
The  presentment  may  be  lacking  sometimes  in  depth  of 
philosophy,  but  that  it  should  be  coiuiiatently  and  un- 
questionably readable  is  a  remarkable  fact,  Anothor.  aud 
a  yet  greater  merit  is  the  dignity  aud  mnnly  restraint 
with  which  Mr  Churchill  has  written  of  his  father. 
"When  a  son  writes  of  his  father,  perfect  taste  is  always 
difficult ;  but  in  this  case  the  danger  waa  extreme.  Lord 
Randolph  was  bitt«r  about  his  treatment  by  the  Tory 
party.  '  I  expect  I  have  made  great  mistakes,'  he  writM 
to  bis  wife  in  1891 ;  'but  there  has  been  no  consideration, 
no  indulgence,  no  memory  or  gratitude — nothing  but 
spite,  malice,  and  abuse.'  It  is  vain  to  argue  about  thif 
bitterness ;  it  is  certain  Lord  Bandolph  felt  it,  and  it  w«re 
not  wonderful  if  his  son  felt  it  for  him  even  more  id- 
tensely.  But  it  has  not  betrayed  him  into  a.  single  phntss 
of  violence.  He  states  the  facts  as  they  appear  to  him,  and 
be  lets  bis  opinion  be  seen,  but  he  raises  his  voice  against 
DO  one,  dead  or  living.  The  self-control  is  mnarkable. 
and  the  more  warmly  to  be  praised  that  it  was  not,  per- 
haps, altogether  expected. 

Mr  ChurcliiU'fl  outward  attitude  to  life  Is  graver  (ban 
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nns  hie  fnibcr's :  nttd  there  are  passages  in  the  biography 
p— pOUBgCrt  both  touching  und  atniifling — where  he  seems 
;to  bo  prot«oting,  as  it  were,  hU  fatber'8  tivelineoa.  He 
docs  not  cttro  to  (lw»ll  much  ou  Lord  Randolph's  humour, 
or  to  quote  oxamplos,  ii»  ho  miKht  have  in  plenty  even 
from  the  political  Hpfechcs,  of  Ix>rd  liandolph'a  sense  of 
fun,  enjoyment  of  burlcttque,  one  might  alniofit  say  a  sort 
of  delightful  buffoonery.  That  in  a  difference  of  tempera- 
ment. ;  ho  iiover,  we  imagine,  umit^  this  or  that  from 
partiality ;  thus,  having  mentioned  his  father's  charm  of 
courtesy,  the  fascination  of  his  manner  when  bo  choee  to 
exercise  it.  he  adds  fairly  that  sometime*  Lord  Randolph 
ehose  rather  to  ■  toss  and  gore  fooU  with  true  Johnsonian 
vigour  and  zest.*  One  other  omission  may  bo  mentioned : 
we  have  nowhere  in  the  book  a  dear  picture  of  the  out- 
■ward  man.  Mr  ChurcbUl  might  have  told  his  readers  that 
bis  father  was  a  man  of  reaJ  distinction  in  wpact  and 
carriage,  the  more  remarkably  so  that  his  6gare  WM 
short — though  not.  of  course,  the  dwarf  of  the  caricatures 
id  slight.  Such  omissions,  inevitable  or  accidental, 
to  bo  uotvd  in  tho  book ;  but  on  the  graver  essentials 
'of  character,  it  is  full  and,  as  we  Muid,  impartial,  and  on 
the  issues  and  details  of  politics  it  is  full  and  lucid.  It  ts 
well-written  throughout,  in  placets  tinoly  written,  with, 
n  occasion,  a  verj'  happy  use  of  literary  quotation.  The 
account'  of  Lord  Riindolpli's  tragic  end  is  iiitensoly  moving 
its  simple  pathos — but  that  it  would  be  worse  than 
impertinent  to  praise.  Of  ne<^essity  infiompletc,  tho  bio- 
gi-aphy  is  on  it«  own  lines  a  splendid  perforniamro. 

Lord  Rosebery's    little    book    is    intentionally  more 

personaL    A  contemporary  has,  of  course,  a  freer  hand 

than  a  son.     But  he  too  is  provontod  by  the  nearness  of 

Ihe  times  from   giving   us    anything    like   a  completely 

Intimato  portrait.    Tho  tone  is  intimate,  almost  curiously 

Bo,  since  he  speaks  throughout  of  his  subject  as  *  Randolph ' 

tout  court;  but  tho  matter  is  in  the  main  confined  to 

Igeneralitioff.     There  is  no  reason  to  complain  of  this;  no 

Kne  had  any  reason  to  oxpoct  anything  more  ;  and  we  have 

Ho  recognise  that  Lord  Rot«obory'»  account  is  the  most 

nntimate  we  are  entitled  to  have.    He  keeps  mainly  to 

Igeneralitios,  but  they  ore  not  cold  generalities.    He  8«ems 

lAnxiouB  to  put  on  record,  and  does  so  effectiially,  that 

n  faim  at  least  Lord   Randolph  had  an  admiring  and 
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affectionato  fi-iend.     It  ix  a  gUmp^e  only,  but,  nn  offecllva  ' 
glimpse,    of    a    wayward,  faulty,  ardent,   lovable    aoul. 
Perhaps  the  be^t  part  of  his  tributo  is  tho  following  : —      fl 

'  N'or  bad  he — what  might  Iiavh  been  nxiiocUxl  in  )k>  nrdcnt  « 
mkture— any  JeiiJoiuyof  otbvm;  uoav,  nt  letmU  that  J  could 
dlscoT«r.  Thit)  is  a  morit  of  tho  rarest  water — a  reAl  mark 
of  superiority.  The  ambitious  man  who  can  watch  >vtthout 
soreness  tlte  rise  or  sucueas  of  a  coutemporai-y  {.■<  iniioh  rarer 
than  a  black  owan.  But  Rnndulpirit  wtu  a  x^^norous  nittiire 
in  tho  largoet  and  strictvet  HontH)  of  the  word,  gonerouti  and 
profuse  both  with  money  and  praise.* 

His  ostimato  of  Lord  B^indolpb  us  a  statesman  may  be 
diBCUiwod  later ;  it  is  cordial  and  siucoro.  but  it  is,  in  our 
opinion,  vltintod  by  presumptions.  One  is  grateful  to 
him  for  Iwing  more  iiidulj^nt  to  Lonl  Kuiidolph's  lighter 
side  hi  politics  than  is  Mr  Churchill.  Ho  roniiuds  us  of 
that  inimitable  'score" — which  had  a  real  point  In  i 
withal — over  tho  late  Mr  W.  H.  Smith,  about  'the  mud- 
cabin  argumenti'  in  the  treatment  of  Ireland  in  regard  to 
reform  in  1S84. 
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'The  (lirTerence  between  the  cabin  of  the  Irish  peasant  and 
the  cottage  of  the  agricultural  labourer  is  not  so  great  aa  that 
which  exists  between  tho  abode  of  tho  riglit  honourable 
member  for  Westminster  and  tho  humble  roof  which  shelters 
from  the  storm  the  individual  who  now  has  the  honour  to 
•ddresa  this  Committee.' 
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And  this  charming  piece  of  pantaloon  humour : 

'  Was  it  for  this  that  Mr  Gladstone  pranced  down  into  3fid- 
lotbian,  blocked  up  all  tho  railway  stations  in  the  north  of 
Rnglaud,  and  placwl  the  lives  of  countless  thousands  of  paa- 
songeivt  and  tourists  hi  the  utntoxt  jxiw^ible  iwril?' 

Port  of  the  attraction  in  Lord  Randolph's  speechea  wai 
that  the  audience  might  always  hope  for  some  auoh 
unconventional  twist. 

Mr  Harold's  Gorst's  book  on  the  Fourth  Party,  to  be 
frank  about  it,  is  iu  great  measure  superfluous.  lU 
chief  facts  are  in  Mr  Churchill's  Memoir,  as  are  many 
of  the  letters  quoted.  Mr  Gorst's  object  seems  to  bo  the 
very  natural  one  of  emphasising  the  innMirtaiice  in  the 
Fourth  Party  of  Sir  John  Gorst  and  Sir  Henry  WollI; 
and  that  perhaps  might  have  been  aa  well  achieved  in  an 
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nrtivle.  Coming  to  it  fresh  from  Mr  Cluirphill,  we  seem 
to  bo  mcrt'Iy  roporu»iu^  a  guod  deal.  Yet  tho  story  ia 
interesting  enough  to  bear  twice  telling;  and  Mr  Gorst 
tolU  it  woll.  As  to  hia  essential  matter,  it  would  be 
ungracious  indeed  to  carp,  even  if — as  is  not  the  cam 
— one  felt  so  inclined.  But  'vre  may  be  permitted  to 
remark  that  however  invaluable  the  assistance  of  his 
colleagues  may  have  been  to  Lord  Randolph,  it  was  he 
who  was  the  indispensable  member  of  the  ^roup.  Ho 
might  not  have  dnne  as  much  without  them,  though, 
seeking  for  allies  to  supply  what  he  wanted,  it  would 
have  gone  hard  if  he  had  not  found  others ;  but  without 
him  they  would  have  done  next  to  nothing.  The  success 
of  the  Fourth  Party  was  due,  in  the  6rst  place,  to  Lord 
Itaadolph's  leaping  popularity  outside  Parliamoot,  and 
next,  to  his  genius  as  u  dubutur  inside  it ;  the  experience 
and  learniug  and  Hhrowduess  of  tho  othent  were  a  power- 
ful, but  a  secondary  asMtHtancu.  Mr  Gorst'd  chapters  on 
what  ho  calls  the  '  nurreudcr,'  uiid  the  chnrge,  notobscurely 
made,  against  Lord  K.titdolph  tlmt  ho  sticridcod  principle, 
if  not  friends,  can  beyt  W  discussed  when  \v«  have  indulged 
in  a  little  hiuturicul  rccapituUition. 

So  with  Mr  Paul'H  entimnte  of  him.  Tho  fourth  and 
fifth  volumes  of  Mr  Paul's  History  include  tho  period  of 
our  subject,  ami,  so  far  a^  fnctA  go,  are  nut  inconsistent 
mth  our  other  authorities.  They  are  written  in  the 
bright  and  pungent  manner  for  which  Mr  Paul  is  famous ; 
and  he  is,  on  the  whole,  creditably  free  from  rutroapootive 
partisanship. 

>"  Wc  huvo  added  to  our  list  the  volumes  of  Lord 
Rundolph's  speeches  which  Mr  Louis  >)enntngs  prepared 
with  such  faithful  care  in  tS8U,  and  introduced  with  a 
vigorous  pwsentinent  of  'Torj'  Democracy.'  A-*  Lord 
RoAubory  snys,  they  are  much  better  reading  than  most 
flpeoclios.  There  is  a  naturalness  about  them,  an  absence 
of  hackneyed  phrasing,  an  impression  of  a  reol  man 
spooking,  that  are  entirely  sympathetic.  Somettiiug 
lingers  in  them  of  the  cool,  imperturbable  air.  which  y»t 
harmonUed  with  an  insistent  vitality,  of  the  seemingly 
unconscious  audacity,  tho  pleasant  voice  which  a  alight 
lisp  seemed  to  make  somehow  funiiliur  but  never  robl>ed 
of  its  clarity — something  of  all  thitt  which  made  up  un 
interesting  and  radiant  personality.  The  writer,  as  a 
Vo).20B.— M>.  410.  a 
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vary  yonni;  man,  was  CMciiiatad  aa  he  beard,  and  {il 
ttUll  buKtiiaUid  as  he  reada. 


I^ird  Rasilolph  Cliarc^ill  was  bom  m  1849.  One  te 
glad  tx>  have  a  glimpM;  of  hu  enrly  scbool-dayH  at  Cbeam* 
because  certainly  it  is  at  a  '  preparatory '  school,  wh«l 
troly  *  tho  heurt's  in  itj*  tipring,'  and  bvfare  the  hardanlBg 
and  rvgulnting  iiilluonc«»i  oC  the  public  acbooL  that  a 
boy'n  chuntrU-r  and  nfTeetiuns  come  mcwC  readily  to  tbe 
mrface.  Tbe  btmnilluM  rooiaiices  and  ambitkinfl  and 
mysterien  of  ooe'a  thoughts  in  thoiio  unreal  d^s !  It  U 
intarMtiog  to  read  that  tho  young  Randolph  Churchill 
impT— <d  a  contvmpurary  with  hif>  'large  magnitJcvnoe,' 
and  rocilcd  tbo  article  on  Prodesti nation  and  Eleetfon 
with  untliui^a«ni,  and  toolod  a  four-in-hand  of  oomponknu 
round  thu  pinyground.  At  Eton  Lord  Roaubqijr  r»> 
mi-n))M-rH  him  tut  a  'Scog,'  'a  xniiitl  hoy  in  lui  extremely 
di^^eputablc  liat.'  He  was  a  pi<-kle  tliere.  it  aeema,  and 
did  ttotbing  to  conciliate  the  strongest  sentiment  of  his 
foUow-counti-ynien  by  proSoiency  in  cricket  and  foot* 
bull :  from  the  enrlietit  poMlble  period  he  loTed  faonea 
and  the  hunling-fletd.  At  Oxford  he  took  on  fuimething 
of  tho  exquiflite,  belong(>d  to  the  BuUingdon,  and  gained 
for  hiM  private  pleasure  a  minute  and  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Itible,  Gibbon,  and  *  Jorrocks.*  He  started 
reading  too  late  for  a  ilrst  in  law  and  modem  history, 
but  only  narrowly  missed  it,  and  was  honoured  by  the 
f  ri^'iidflhip  and  respect  of  his  tutor,  the  late  Dr  Creighton, 
\\t-  have  a  plwisinK  account  of  his  sudden  and  ardent 
courtship  of  Miss  Jerome,  and  his  spirited  but  respectful 
correspondence  with  his  father  before  the  young  people 
were  allowed  to  marry.  Tim  was  followed  by  soniu  happy, 
careleoB  yvara  of  social  popularity  in  London  and  olae- 
where,  interrupted  in  1876  by  '  the  deep  displeuaure  of  a 
great  personage,'  which  Lord  Randolph  incurred  by  a 
reckless  partiMintdiip  in  the  lute  Duke  of  Murllxj rough's 
quorreU,  and  which  vutjiiled  Lhu  cold  sboiililer  from 
fashionable  society.  The  circumiitanoo  is  muotioued  ben, 
merely  liecnuiHi  both  Lord  Roeobory  and  Mr  Churchill 
Mom  t^i  make  too  much  of  it.  Mr  Chutx^hill  goes  so  far 
an  to  say  that '  without  it  he  would  pmbably  never  have 
developed  popular  sympathien  or  the  courage  to  cliamplon 
democratic  causes';  and  surely, in  Baying  so, he  makes  too 
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little  of  his  father's  slncority  of  couviction  and  strength 
of  oharticter. 

In  1S74  he  had  been  elected  for  Woodstock ;  and  in 
1876  he  went  with  his  father,  then  appointed  viceroj-,  to 
Ireland  as  an  unofficial  secretary-.  That  time  in  Ireland 
was,  in  regard  tuf^viiuiiiu  and  useful  statesmanship,  sonto 
of  the  best  spuitt  in  his  life,  fur  he  uiied  ilto study  Irotand 
and  the  Irish  thoruugldy;  luid  on  that  Hubjoct  at  lenst, 
throu(;hout  his  political  caruer,  hu  spoku  with  knowledge 
and  consistency. 

So  wc  come  to  1880  and  the  story  of  darinf;  and  un- 
wearied activity,  and  the  succuss  which  culminated  and 
crumbled  some  six  yours  later.     It  is  unnecessary  to  nn'till 
those  years  in  any  detail  liuit),  or  to  do^cribo  tho  struK^les 
over  Mr  Bradlaugh,  Kmployors'  Liability,  CoiTcion,  Kgypt. 
The  tight  made   by  the  Fourth    Party — which,    in    tho 
early    y«ara,   included    Mr     linlfour — ngaiiiHt    an    over- 
whelming majority  opposit4\  and  the  nia»8  of  tho  Con* 
fc^^rvative  party  inside  Parliament  aa  well,  whatever  bo 
thought  of  its  merits,  was*  one  of    the  'gameiit'  ever 
fought  in  politics.    Two  remarka  may  be  made  about  it 
here.     Lord  Randolph  incurred  great  odium  among  many 
excellent  pcoplu  fur  the  freedom  with  which  he  attacked  so 
old  and  eminent  a,  man  an  Mr  Gladstone.      Well,  fighting 
the  party  fight,  he  hit  out  ns  hard  as  he  could  ;  but  it  is  wult 
to  remember  tlutt  Mr  (Jladstone,  in  the  tluck  of  it  all, 
adinEtted  hiH  punKonal  courtesy,  and  tlutt  Lord  Kandolph 
— though    ]es8  warmly  tlian  in   later  dayn — had  a  tguite 
sincere   adniiraliun    for   tho   other's    moral   and    mental 
distinction.    Tho  other  remark  is  that  the  sort  of  amasA* 
ment — almost  mockery — with  which  the  Fourth   Party 
i»  geneifilly  tspukun   of  now  docs  not  at  all  reflect  tho 
fact«.     So  tiur  at  least  as '  practical  politici '  and  polilicianil 
are  concerned,  its  achievement  was  indubitably  great.    In 
1880  Mr  Uladatono  was  triumphant,  and  [»n]  Beaconii- 
field  wan  exhaust^'^  in  energy  and  hope.    The  Conservative 
party  wa«  feebly  led  and  iitfully  inspired.     Without  Lord 
Itoudolph  it«  stay  *in  tho  dueiert'  might  have  been  in- 
definite.    It  was  he,  most  ably  seconded,  no  doubt,  but 
again,  finiit  and  forenidst.  be  who  made  thu  party  accept^ 
able  once  more  to  the  country  and  itn  return  to  offieo 
poMtble.      Of  couHM}  Mr  Gladnt'tne's  Home   Hule  enter- 
prise and  the  Hubsoqueut  break-up  of  hi*  party  gave  hia 
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opponents  Ihoir  twenty  yciirs  of  oflfico.  But  without  tbd 
fun-o8  MgiiinNl  him  in  tlic  country,  muitily  miir»lialled  and 
inspired  by  Lord  Rfindolph,  would  Mr  Glnd.itone  ever 
have  thrown  himsolf  into  the  Home  Rulers'  embrace? 
Surely  not.  Whether  or  not  the  Conservative  party  was 
as  ungrateful  to  biin  a8  he  thought,  it  i.i  certain  that  the 
debt  of  gratitude  it  owed  him  was  immense.  For  the 
i-e«<t,  one  reads  of  the  Fourth  Party'n  tone  and  atmo- 
aphore.  ita  joyous  spirits  its  daring  schemes  batchod 
over  little  dinners,  its  nicknames  and  persiflage,  with 
some  wonder  and  contentment  that  even  in  English 
politics  such  thingn  ohoutd  be. 

In  1883  came  the  capture  of  the  'machine*  by  th« 
Fourth  Party,  Lord  Randolph's  election  to  the  chairman- 
ship o£  tbo  National  Union  of  Conservative  Associaltons, 
to  bo  followod  by  a  reconciliation  with  Lord  Salisbury. 
oa  reproKcuting  the  official  chiefs,  which  Mr  Gorst  calls 
'  the  Hurronder.'  Every  compromitw  inA'olvea  some  sur- 
render ;  (he  question  is  if  the  vital  is  surrendorcd  for  the 
non-vital.  In  this  case  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach,  n  close 
friend  of  lA>rd  Ktuulolph,  was  to  be  elected  in  bis  place; 
and  a  general  undertaking  was  given  that  the  Fourth 
Party  would  work  in  future  with  the  official  chiefs.  Tbo 
Primroeo  League  was  to  be  officially  recogniHed ;  and  the 
whole  affair  was  to  be  colobrnted  happily  by  a  dinner 
given  by  Lord  Salisbury  to  the  Council  of  the  National 
Union.  Now  It  is  quite  true,  as  Mr  Gorst  says,  that  'no 
promise  regarding  the  adoption  of  the  principles  of  Tory 
democracy  seems  to  have  been  obtained  fi-om  Lord 
Salisbury  at  this  memorable  interview ' — which  took 
place,  by  the  way,  at  a  garden-party  at  Mortborough 
House.  But  could  Lord  Randolph,  or  any  one  else,  have 
hoi>ed  for  a  moment  that  the  Conservative  party  could 
he  induced  to  adopt  the  principles  of  Tory  Democracy,  in 
any  definite  form,  as  ita  official  policy?  And  would  it 
have  conduced  better  to  the  furtherance  of  those  principles 
that  the  Fourth  Party  should  be  for  ever  irreconcilable, 
than  that  thoy  should  be  supported,  aa  far  aa  poeaible, 
from  a  most  iofiupntial  position  inside  the  regular  party 
councils?  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  was  a  practical  and 
party  politician,  and  bad  to  do  his  best  ^vith  his  materials. 
The  answer  may  not  satisfy  an  idealist:  but  politics 
seldom  can  be  id€4il.     Sir  John  Gorst,  we  are  told,  waa 
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not  coij«iilto(l,  (inil  ili»u])provocl ;  but,  sinco  thw  statement 
bs8  como  U8  n  siirjiriw)  to  uo  lent  a  person  than  Sir  lienry 
WoIfT,  wo  may  surely  take  it  thut  uotliing  more  than  a 
mUundoi-^taiiding  -was  involved.  LorJ  llundolpli  utiavkod 
Sir  John  (ior«t  soon  aflerwardi*  iu  tbo  Houb«,  but  »up> 
portod  bitn  on  nnother  quMtiuu,  uud  as  bo  uat  down  «itid. 
'  Make  it  up,  Gor>it.'  A  thouMind  pitiot  if  it  was  not  tnado 
up ;  but  wo  need  not  a.s3uuio  tliat  the  fault  was  hiti. 

In  IHK;"i  the gamo  wii.s  won.and  Mr Gliulistouo without — 
Lord  Itandolpb  jumping  on  tu  his  ttciit  after  Uio  division 
and  waving  bis  handkerchief.  And  now  wn  come  to  the 
alleged  Tory  compact  n-ith  the  Pnrnellitos.  Much  has 
been  said  and  argued  about  it ;  but  the  fnct^,  »o  far  aa 
Lord  Randolph  waa  concerned,  nre  simple.  Ue  was 
quite  frank  about  it.  'I  told  Purnell,  when  he  sat  on 
that  oofa,  that,  if  the  Tories  took  oflice,  and  I  was  a 
tnember  of  tbeir  Government,  I  would  not  consent  to 
renew  the  Crimes  Act.'  That  was  *  good  enough '  for 
Mr  Pamcll,  and  that  wa«  all.  Lord  Randolph  sincerely 
batod  Crimea  Act«.  His  Irish  policy,  formed  years 
before  by  study  in  Ireland,  wiis  thtit,  while  Homo  Kulo 
was  impossible— and  on  this  point  Lord  Kosoberj-  bears 
out  his  consistency — much  should  be  done  to  meet  the 
just  desires  <>i  the  Irish.  He  was  for  conciliating  the 
Church  by  giving  it  tho  oducAtional  boons  it  demanded. 
In  fine,  ho  was  for  going  behind  tho  Home  Hule  mo%-e- 
mottt  am!  breaking  its  force — the  policy,  substantially,  of 
Mr  George  Wyndham,  It  was  n  iKtssiblfi  policy  then, 
whatever  it  may  be  now.  Lord  Carnarvon's  famous  inter- 
view with  Mr  Pamell  io  the  empty  house,  where,  according 
to  tbo  latter,  an  Irish  Legislature  was  promised,  was  held 
(it  seoms)  with  the  cognisance  of  Lord  Salisbury,  but  was 
not  held  with  that  of  Lord  Randolph,  who  wrote  to  bis 
chief  (when  the  intei-view  became  known)  that  'Cai-narvon 
has  played  tbo  devil.' 

Fi-om  the  India  Office  Lord  Randolph  went  to  the 
Treasury  when  Lord  Salisbury  formed  lua  Govemmont 
in  1880,  and  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons  at  thirty>suveu.  A  few  months 
later,  and  uU  had  gone.  It  is  unuocossury  to  go  over  again 
all  the  foct^  of  that  much-discussed  rueignutiou.  But  u 
point  or  two  should  bo  mode  clear.  In  regard  to  tactics 
and  his  on-n  interests  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  mistake, 
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Ho  chuso  his  titno  badly  mid  Iiis  [ground  twully.  But  the 
ground  was  ono  of  prinviplu ;  uiid  thu  Imdtiowi  of  tJio  time 
proved  his  elncerily.  lb  is  possible,  iw  I^ord  Kowbery 
Burmiw^,  fhut  the  bof^iiningii  of  Inn  tcrriblf*  mnindy  worn 
fth-oiidy  upou  his  n«n-t!»t.  But  ho  wiw  piodgt-d  to  (Mronoroy 
up  to  tho  hilt ;  and  his  colktHgiio^i  would  not  pve  way. 
His  biidRct,  printed  in  Mr  Chiirt-hillV  book  for  the  firrti 
time.Hiid  iLdniitlodly.  on  H»  domocniti<r  linwi,  n  (Ineachievo- 
menl,  wiw  imposKiblo  unlesM  they  did.  Hesipnution, 
unless  they  met  hitn  somehow,  wntt  inevitable  ^oouor  or 
later.  It  wan  promptly  nccepted  ;  and  it  in  quite  clear  that 
his  colleagueR  were  plad  he  should  go.  The  proof  in  thin, 
tbut  the  economies  f<ir  which  he  pleaded  wore  ealwlau- 
tially  made  afterwards.  There  in  no  flpare  here  for  the 
dotaita ;  and  the  reader  Li  referred  to  pp.  297  a«q.  of  Mr 
Chiircbilla  Hecund  volume.  In  other  matters  besides,  on 
which  he  differed  from  his  coUeagueit,  his  policy  wa*i 
afterwardM  carried  out  in  the  main.  No  qaextion  but 
that  ho  was  a  forceful  and  perhaps  a  difficult  colleague. 
His  relation!)  with  Lord  SaliBburj'  wore  most  friendly  in 
tho  India  Office  period.  (They  hud.  by  the  way,  an  odd 
habit,  by  which  the  next  generation  may  profit>  of  writing 
long  letters  to  one  another,  oven  when  they  were  to  meet 
on  tho  same  diiy.)  Frionde  outwardly  they  remained;  it 
waft  always  'my  dear  Randolph.'  But  both  wore  men 
with  nn  instinct  for  power  and  impatient  of  control.  In 
political  importanco  and — with  thu  exception  of  Lord 
Halsbury- in  intellcctunl  power  they  dwarfod  their  col- 
leagues in  that  Cahinot,  and  it  is  not  human  to  enjoy 
being  dwarfed.  Also,  of  course,  bis  colleagues  mayhnw 
feared  his  democratic  tendencies.  In  any  rase  they  made 
no  effort  to  retain  him,  though  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  bo  thought  they  would. 

That  error  was  tho  beginning  of  the  end.  No  one  can 
suppose  that  a  man  of  Lord  Randolph's  political  gcniuit 
would  have  stayed  on  the  shelf  if  his  life  and  health  had 
been  prolonged ;  but  it  is  idle  to  guess  at  what  his  future 
would  have  boon.  From  theimintwe  have  reached  there 
is  little  but  decline  to  chronicle.  Jlis  malady  may  not 
have  been  on  him  when,  by  a  lapse  of  political  insight. 
he  put  hin  decision  to  Btand  for  Birmingham  into  other 
hands,  and  lost  a  great  chance  and  the  friendship  of  hi» 
last  political  ally,  Mr  Jennings.    Again,  it  may  not  have 
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ooco  on  liim  when  be  Iwt  nil  iiolf-«cnitrol  tn  ibodofaatoon 
the  Pamell  Communion  Rumco,  nod  nude  that  apeech  with 
ite  horrible  motapbor  and  *hout  of  'PigoU;  Pigottr 
In  the  former  case,  the  murtako  was  due  to  ov«r-«empu- 
Ifwity ;  in  the  latt«r  to  rvNicntnieiit  at  what  MMSwd  to 
hfm  tt  shameful  blonder.  H«  did  odmiraUe  work  lu  cbiUr- 
nj«n  on  tbe  Army  and  Na*y  Committee,  and  tut  a  member 
o(  Lord  HarUiti^Lon's  Commission  ;  and  for  his  scrvioiM 
in  tha  cau-w  of  oHiciency,  at  least,  the  coontry  nhoald 
be  grateful.  Hu  visited  Masboualaod  and  the  Traiu- 
vaaJ,  whfire  he  made  money  and  wan  very  nirur  makiag 
a  great  fortune;  imd  he  r««;d  at  borne,  in  partnerahip 
with  Lord  Uimravcn.  both  with  judgment  and  g(K>d  luck. 
('  Ijet  not  amlutioD  mock  theno  homely  joyH,*  quotea  Lord 
Kosobery,  delightfully,  of  thU  nctirity.)  He  vi«ited  Bb- 
ntarck  and  t^ent  honxi  a  vivid  and  intereatiiig  arcount  of 
the  interview  to  hta  mother.  But,  an  the  end  drew  nearer, 
England  iaw  tbe  dreadful  and  pathetic  epectaclo  of  n  man 
fighting  dusperately,  in  tbe  face  of  tbe  world,  an  onoon- 
querablo  foo.  When  death  came,  it  came  nuimfully. 
Surely  no  tragic  a  fate  must  have  stilled  eren  the  atiimu» 
of  mediocrities. 

*  Lord  Kiindolph  Churchill,'  wiy«  Mr  Herhert  POnl, 
'  hud  no  very  tU^ap  c^mvictiunti.  He  war*  a  demagogue, 
who  happened  to  have  been  bom  an  arintocrstin  Tory.' 
'This  then  was  Tory  Democracy,'  according  to  IxjrU 
Bo^ebery ;  'it  wan  tbe  wolf  of  Kadicaltsm  in  the  sboop' 
skin  of  "ToryiHTO-'  llotb  prnnounpenif.-nI*i  coino  frnni  tb<i 
Bame  a^taumption;  all  social  reform  U  Kadioai ;  Toryium 
In  opposition  to  social  reform.  It  would  bo  a  Mtrangfr 
tuwnmption,  if  one  did  not  know  the  power  of  human 
tamy  to  override  facu.  The  most  important  noclal 
reforms  in  this  country—  important  becauiw  they  wore 
the  first  deBnit*  revolt  against  the  dominant,  dovaMtating 
theory  of  laisiter  aUer.  and  becaUM  they  ab<jlisbed  the 
worstof  England's  chief  diagraco— were  the  VtuiUtry  AcU, 
paaned  by  Tories  in  the  teeth  of  liadical  opiKwition  ;  and 
it  may  almost  be  said  that  soch  reform*  have  b«>oo  usually 
carried  bv  Tories.  So  far  is  tiie  fancy  from  the  facta. 
The  best'  of  Toryism  has  been  the  wiw»  and  cobemat 
advancement  of  tie  people  as  a  whole;  the  wonit  of 
Radicalinn,  as  of  Whiggicni.  haa  been  Ui"  MlH-h  ad- 
vancement   of    an    acquisitive    claaii.      But    nnfortiJP- 
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«tely  for  Toryimii — and  here  is  some  exciiHO  for  Lord 
Kost'bery  und  Mr  Herbert  Paul — tboro  is  u  worst  of 
Toryism  nnd  a  best  of  lladioalism.  There  aro  poUtioian« 
numbered  in  the  Tory  iMirty  who  are  Consor^iitivcs — 
Lord  Randolph,  like  Disraeli  befoi-e  him,  hutod  tlio  word 
— iu  the  pettiest  and  stupidest  senso,  who.  bointr  un- 
imaginatively content  with  our  present  social  conditions, 
resist  any  change  in  them  as  long  as  thoy  think  rosixtatice 
safe.  To  such  as  these  Lord  Itanilolph  wait  utiaUit^ma. 
But  if  such  as  those  are  to  dominate  the  Tory  party,  tlion 
itii  future  is  nil.  On  the  other  band,  there  are  KadicuU 
who  are  coniparati%-cly  free  from  the  narrow  individu- 
alism of  their  forerunners.  This,  howuvcr,  in  no  rcul 
justifiuation  for  sayioff  that  lx>rd  Randolph,  dosiriiiK 
social  reforms,  had  no  busino^s  to  <m*U  himself  a  Tory,  and 
ought  to  havo  called  himself  a  Kadicul.  No  doubt  thure 
wore  mistakes  in  his  propitganda.  Xow  und  again  he 
Moemed  hastily  to  adopt  an  idua  which  wan  rutJier  Kadical 
than  a  true  development  of  Torj-ism.  I^nttcrly,  too.  when 
bo  iviiH  excluded  from  tiie  parly,  and  dn^w  ncjii-ur,  us  hi» 
»ou  tolls  us,  to  the  cullcctivist  principle,  be  may  have 
wished  to  ptuh  the  Tor>-  {>arty  farther  than  is  poftglhlo. 
But  his  Dartford  speech,  tho  high-water-niark  of  btii 
public  'Kadioalism,'  contained  'not  a  word  tiiat  is  not 
Round,  good  Toryism — aye.  and  old  Toryism  too.*  So  said 
Lord  Ua]sbur>-,  an  authority  whom  Conservative  critics 
may  ba  mipposcd  to  respect. 

80  much  for  lliu  political  theorist.  As  an  udmintv- 
trator.  Lord  Kaiidolph's  abort  spelln  of  oBice  were  unough 
to  stamp  him  as  a  brilliant  and  unwearied  worker. 
India  Office  and  Troi-sury  alike  boar  that  t««tinioiiy,  uod 
by  no  moims  on  tbo  ground  —as  no  ono  witJi  a  knuwleilge 
of  character  could  have  imagined — that  bo  was  merely 
a  docile  pupil.  As  n  party  organiser  and  House  of 
Commons  debater  be  did  tlie  work  of  our  politics,  on  it« 
less  edif^'ing  side,  with  a  wonderful  facility.  As  a  plat- 
form speaker,  only  Mr  Gladstone  was  his  superior  in 
command  of  a  great  audience ;  and,  with  all  the  prestige 
and,  as  it  were,  I'eligioiis  halo  of  that  statesman  against 
him.  Lord  Itandolph  ran  him  close. 

Lord  lioHobery'i*  account  of  him  as  a  friend  and  com- 
panion— '  human,  eminently  human  ;  full  of  faults,  as  he 
himself  well  know,  but  not  base  or  unpai'donable  faults; 
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puguaciotuf,  outraj^eoua.  fitful,  potulant,  but  eminently 
lovable  and  winning  '—that  aocount,  tn  its  plain  sincerity, 
is  one  that  the  beiit  of  uh  mif(ht  bo  content  should  be 
ffivon  of  bimHelf.  The  faults  were  those  of  a  nervous 
temperani<!nt>  of  a  man  who  lived  on  bis  nerves,  as  they 
Bay;  the  virtues,  of  an  ardent  kindness  and  affection. 
It  should  be  added  that,  if  he  fought  with  his  equals, 
ho  was  idoUsed  by  tliose  who  sen-ed  him. 

When  Lord  Iddesleigh  died  suddenly  in  Downing 
Street,  Ix)rd  Salisbury  wrote:  'As  I  looked  upon  the  dead 
body  stretched  before  me  I  felt  that  politics  was  a  cursed 
proftission."  Something  of  that  feeling  one  may  well  have 
ait  one  closes  Mr  Churcbill's  Ufo  of  his  father.  Jealuusie« 
and  tinkindness  and  bitleiiioss  of  spirit  are  in  most 
liuman  labours;  but  our  party  »>yst«in,  with  its  tnsio- 
oeritint  and  intellectual  meannesses,  seems  to  hold  some 
poison  of  its  own  which  narrows  the  Wsion  and  blunts 
the  edge  of  principle.  It  is  not  true  that  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  sacrificed  principle  to  personal  ends,  as  it  has 
been  too  hastily  and  sometim«a  maliciously  rupuntcHl ;  It 
is  impossible  to  i-ead  the  facta  of  his  cai>M;r  impartially 
and  not  to  see  that  tbo  reverae  is  true.  But  ho  wa.s  u  party 
politician  :  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  ho  shared  in  the 
crudities  and  false  perspectives  of  party.  It  seems  a 
pity  that  tbo  world  could  have  uo  better  use  for  that 
bright  and  strong  intelligence,  tliat  zealous  nature.  His 
great  git'tw  would  have  made  him  opportunity  anywliere; 
|4tbey  had  no  need  of  his  class  advantages,  which  liave 
passed  off  so  many  moderately  endowed  politicians  aa 
wonders.  After  all,  intelligence  and  nature  proved  in. 
effectual  in  the  long  i-un ;  and  disappoiutniont,  though 
it  only  helped  to  kill  him,  may  bo  i>aid  without  groat 
violence  of  phrase  to  have  broken  bis  heart.  Many  will 
see  in  his  career  the  old  story  of  genius  crumbing  medi- 
ocrity, as  he  crushed  poor  Sir  StalYurd  Murthcot*.*,  and 
being  crushed  inevitably  by  mediocrity  in  turn.  In  any 
case  his  was  a  moving  fortune,  a  brilliant  and  tragic 
figure,  which  will  live  in  history. 

G.  8.  Strekt. 
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Art  XII.— THE  MKMOIRS  OF  PBINOB  HOHBNLOHR. 

1.  DenktPiirdigUeiten  des  Fiimten  CModvcig  lu  Hohcnlohe' 
SchilHngafiint.  Im  Auftrago  do8  I'Hnzen  Alexander  zu 
Huhonlohc-Sohilliu^fiirat  horausgogoben  vonFriedrioh 
Curtiutn.  HttitlgHrt  und  Leipzig  :  DeutHche  Verlags- 
untibilt,  1006. 

2.  Memoirs  of  Prlnrf.  Chlothfig  nf  TJohetiloheSfhUUnga- 
fueral.  Edited  by  Frifdricli  CurtiuH  for  Prinoe  Alexander 
of  Hohonloho-SohillingHfuoret  Tnuislated  from  the 
first  Gorman  edition  and  Bupervised  by  George  W. 
Chrystal.     Ijondon  :  Heinemann,  1006. 

3.  /xi  FontUttion  dr  KKnijiire  atlemand.  By  Kment  DeniB. 
Paris:  Armand  Colin,  1906. 

Trbhk  two  large  volumen  cover  nearly  a  century  of 
German  history — a  century  upon  which  the  Gennatw 
may  well  look  back  with  pride.  Yet  for  thofie,  if  there 
be  any  sUU  left,  who  do  not  menHUre  the  greatnewi  of 
their  country  solely  by  ita  material  prosperity  and  the 
mi({bt  of  it«  mailed  fist,  a  perusal  of  the«ie  volumes  8hould 
provide  ample  food  for  sober  reflection.  It  is  indeed  a 
common  boast  in  Germany  to-day  that  the  Fathertitnd 
bus  reached  its  present  position  as  a  great  world-power 
by  discarding  the  antiquated  fooliahneea  of  idealism  and 
putting  on  the  calculated  selfishness  of  materialistic 
utilitnrianism.  In  the  jargon  of  the  day,  a  robust  HftU- 
poiilik  has  ousted  the  milk-and-water  Idealpotitik  of  a  by- 
gone ago.  Princo  Hohentohe's  Memoirs  tell  the  whole  story 
uf  this  evolutionary  process — tell  it  unconsciously,  but 
none  tho  lest  forcibly;  and  it  i«  nottan  edifying  -itory,  for 
it  i<howiK  at  what  cost  to  the  moral  sulf ,  both  of  the  nation 
und  of  the  individual,  tiiis  process  has  been  accomplished. 
Prince  Chlodwig  zu  Uohentohe-Schillin^fiirst  was 
Iwni  and  bivd  in  the  living  traditions  of  the  great 
national  uplifting  which  followed  the  dark  da>-8  of  Jena, 
when  the  whole  Gormaa  people  responded  with  magnifi- 
cent enthu»iu«m  to  the  stem  idealism  of  men  like  8tein 
and  Hurdenborg.  The  men  who  led  and  the  men  who 
folluwud  in  those  heroic  days,  the  men  of  action  and  the 
men  of  thought,  wore  idealists  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
word,  for  the  idcaU  which  they  set  up  for  thoniselves 
and  for  their  foUuw-countiymen  wore  ideals  of  slrenuot 
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endeavour,  of  dineiplinD,  of  Mdf-«acnf{c(%  iofonned  with 
a  possionato  patriotimn.  Tho**  were  tho  days  of  true 
fdeaJjHilitik ;  and  it  wiwt  in  Lhoso  days  that  the  foundn* 
tjons  of  all  that  i«  gn-nl  in  mfjdem  Gt'rmany  wcr©  laid. 
The  BUmarckiai)  poriod  reprcswnts  tho  trunsitiun  to  tho 
latter-day  Jiealpolitik ;  and  all  that,  was  host  in  Bismarck 
he  inherited  from  the  old  ideatism.  But  in  that  rolowtiti 
of  the  nineteenth  rentury  tho  gold  Wft8  heavily  alloyed 
with  baser  metals.  Hir  head  soared  into  tho  pure  ether 
of  idealiRm;  his  feet  ploughed  through  the  mire  of  rank 
materialism.  Throughout  the  earlier  part,  of  his  career 
the  greatness  of  tlie  task  which  absorbed  all  his  faculties— 
the  creation  of  a  powerful  Gorraao  State— sustained  him 
on  tho  highest  plane  to  which  his  genius  waa  capable  of 
rising.  Even  then  his  methods  were  often  brutal ;  he  put 
hia  faith  in  physieal  rather  than  in  moral  forces ;  men 
were  to  him,  for  the  most  part,  merely  instrumenta  to  be 
bent  to  his  imperious  w411  rather  than  Fellow-workers  in 
a  common  cavise.  But  there  waM  nothing  ignoble  about 
Bi»marck.  lie  hud  no  consciouMnoNS  of  self  outride  his  life's 
work  ;  or,  if  he  had,  it  was  only  as  of  something  to  bo 
saoHficed.  if  neciWKaiy,  to  the  accompttshraont  of  hia  life's 
work.  In  tho  latter  part  of  his  career  this  i-elationship 
waa  inverted.  S«lf  became  Rnpremo  and  doniinat«l  hiu 
work  nntil  it  sank  to  the  loTol  of  Busch's  diary. 

Bismarck  had  carried  the  nation  up  with  him  int^)  tho 
heights.  Hn  carrie^l  it  down  with  him  into  tho  di<plliM. 
But  to  tJio  last  his  eommanding  genius  spread  it*i  lumi- 
nous mantle  over  the  depths ;  and  they  were  revealed 
only  when  it  wan  withdrawn.  Then  all  the  conflleting 
passions  which  Bismarck  had  held  in  restraint  hui"«t 
their  fetters,  with  tho  resulta  which  the  liwt  tiftoen  yonnt 
have  witneMed — the  Byrautinism  of  a  servilo  Court,  tho 
fovcrish  restlessness  of  a  speetacular  diplomiwy  playing 
to  a  disappointed  gallery,  the  rapacity  of  a  paui«'riMed 
aristocracy  driven  to  the  wall  by  the  growth  of  eum* 
merciul  and  industrial  wealth,  the  wanton  brutnllly  of  a 
military-  cjwte  condemned  to  tho  dreary  inactivity  of 
parade-ground  routine,  the  malice  and  petty  jualouNieM  of 
a  privileged  oflioialdom,  the  atrirphy  of  sham  |mr)ia- 
mentary  institutions,  the  ciuerulous  diHC(mt«nt  of  an 
intelligent  and  strenuonn  middle-clHns,  which  has  t/i  bear 
the  heavy  burden  of  empire,  pitying  the  pi]H?r  but  noYor 
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of  the  general  tren<l  of  public  fueling  in  thono  critipHl' 
years.  Tiiu  fir^t  letter  detilx  lurgdy  witli  tbu  (luuHtion  of 
Scbteswig-HoUtoin,  in  which  'all  other  oouHidoriitious 
are  swaUowftd  up,'  and  cxplnitis  with  bix)U(l  BtutcxmunUko 
insight  the  significance  which  nttttchcd  to  it  hi  the  eyes 
of  the  Gei'muiiii  and  their  passionate  resentment  of  the 
Uireatenod  interference  of  foreign  powen — a  resentoieDt 
which  Htill  imderliea  the  hostility  of  many  educated 
Gennana  towards  England,  and  especially  of  the  profes- 
sorial classes  brought  up  un  Trcituchke. 

I  '  Exaiiiliihig  attentively  the  movemeata  whtch  haveni^itated 
rGorinfttiy  dtiriiiK  thit  liwt  liTty  yimnt,  we  Und  Omt  thvir  tnio 
origin  Ik-^  in  the  diN;ont«iit  of  tho  populntiou  of  tJie  niiddln 
and  iwtty  States,  a  ]]opiilntion  of  nwirly  nineteen  million  wniU, 
at  seeing  theinaelves  excluded  from  imrticijiatioti  in  tli«  nfTnli-s 
of  Euroi)e— in  tlie  poeitiou  of  giiiwn  men  who  are  not  jwr 
mitt«d  to  have  a  voice  In  their  own  bttninMs.  In  thne  this; 
bcconico  iuMtipjKtrtable.  Yon  may  say  that  the  material  con 
diUon  of  thesu  8tHt«s  Iti  vor>'  satisfactory,  and  tliat  it  would 
bo  folly  to  bnu|{  tibotit  a  atate  of  affairs  wliich  would  rerlninly 
entail  gi-cater  luaterial  sacrlfloee  than  do  pnawut  cunditionx. 
But  thU  ambition,  or  mtlier,  thb  cmving  for  duo  honour  aod 
ivpuce,  i»  n  Hign  of  the  vibUity  of  the  Gonaau  people,  who  pot 
honour  and  rcpiitv  abot'o  moi-o  ruaterial  conifoi-t.  It  was  to 
I  throw  off  this  oppi-esyioii  tliat  they  fought  in  1848  for  German 
'  unity.  TlUa  luoTenicnt  began  in  .louth-we.itvrii  Uerinnuy,  It 
proved  almrtlve,  be<Au.te  ueltlier  AuKtriji  nor  Pnbwia  would 
buw  to  an  Idenl  overlordship.  One  party  then  attoniptMl  to 
bring  about  the  PruMHian  hegemony ;  but  that,  too,  was  trus' 
trati-d  by  tho  rofusal  of  the  King  of  Prussia. 

'The  aspiration  remained,  however,  hecniine  it  was  flnnly 
rooted   iu   facts.    Then  tvuue   tlie  Sdilaiwig-Hobttvin   affair, 
whi4.'h,  had  they  been  nblo  to  uombiuo,  would  have  afforded 
tho  middle  and  petty  States  an  opportunity  of  winning  for 
thomsulVL'vi  a   recognised  political  i>osition   in   Eurojie.    The 
people  tliought  that  the  hour  was  come,  and  iiuportinitKl  their 
I  Coverumentfi.    The  Goveramcnt:*,  diMuuiteil  and  im-aiMible,  let 
the  happy  monieut  go  by;  the  German   paramount  Powers^ 
took  the  matter  In  hand ;  and  so  >-amshed  the  poUtical  hope^f 
which   the  jieople  of    South  Germany   had   built   upon   tbO^ 
Schleswig-Uolstein  aff^r.    Not  no,  however,  their  interost  in 
,  the  matter.     Public  oi>inion  turned  once  more  to  Pru)Wia,for 
I  men  cherishe<l  the  hojw  tliat,  after  h<<r  military  succcssee,  she 
I  would  not  let  the  rights  of  the  Duchiea  be  trampled  under 
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foot.  Since  1S48  thu  Gennao  people  hare  made  pi'OKrwK  in  their 
iwliticnl  edumtioD;  in  parci<nilar,  tliey  hare  IcArooO  to  wnlt. 
They  have  I«an>e<]  that  la  ixilitk-iU  nmtlvnt  It  I-t  liii>x|Mitl<>iit 
to  rtin  yuiir  hwul  KKainst  a  wall.  It  is,  howov<>r,  liiuvilnMo 
ill  tlio  prevftiling  etato  of  public  sentiment  tliat  u  Holutlon  to 
the  8chleinvig'Holst«iu  que&tiou  otrt!»»Ivi>  to  the  |>eop1e'B  mhim) 
of  jastice  would  have  the  grareiit  ronstMiiieneefl  for  (iermaiiy. 
and  inont  eniwyiidly  for  thn  vnry  vxisttmeu  of  tiw  M^coiulnry 
8tnt«(i.  Nut  Uiat  uii  imtiivNliutv  rovuliiUonary  ntovi'iiioiit 
would  break  out — the  mass  of  the  people  ia  too  iMMUi^aldo, 
too  phlegmatic  for  that — but  cout«iupt  would  arlm*  fur  tliu 
OovertimetitA,  who  would  be  aevcrt'ly  blnravd  ImMiuie  they 
did  not  KoiiM!  Oiw  Hght  momont,  nnd  a  dwp,  Kniwliuj  irrita- 
tion which  muHt  in  the  end  iindGriuiDu  tiic  i.-xJiitviicu  of  tho 
dynaBtiea  of  thoew  States'  (i,  134). 

In  the  socoikI  liittur  Pi-incv  Huliculohe  tumx  fnmi  ttio 
SchloswiB-Holstcin  que^ttiou,  which  ')iaa  now  boon  r«lo« 
gated  to  the  buckKround '— Priuxiu  hud  id  tho  inuuiitinio 
cut  tho  Gordian  knot  witii  tho  Mwopd,  niid  by  thit  wiiiio 
tolcmi  tcr^tod  the  kvcniivKM  of  thu  latter — to  thonu  pro- 
blems of  eonstruvtivo  uttatui^ntaiuliip,  whuAu  Nolutioii  roulil 
ulutio  avert '«uch  a  (llMi-^troiiit  vomtiiotioii  an  will  idmko 
oveu  Vioiiiui  nitd  Berlin.'  Ho  himnelf  tteeit  itiilvatioii  In 
ihti  'Triad,'  i.o.  'a  closer  union  between  the  middle  Ntal«N 
and  their  orgaiUHation  into  a  Federal  Ktato  under  the 
uvvrlordMhip  of  Bavai*ia,  which,  together  with  Anntrtn 
and  Priit<»iia,  would  form  the  grent  (Jeruuiii  C'onfeclerati'in." 
liut  lie  docK  not  attompt  to  conceal  tho  '  ninny  iii<*iir- 
muuutablo  obstacleit  to  the  r«aliHuttoii  of  thix  Idoin' — thu 
disinclination  of  the  minor  .sovereigns  to  Hurrvndor  any 
pai-t  of  their  sovereign  right-s  the  opiKmilioii  of  thu  ileiiio- 
eratic  party — which,  in  southern  uiid  miildln  (lermnny, 
belongs  mainly  to  the  Natioiiul  Union,  anJ,  ntgiirillng 
'  Uerr  von  DitinLarck's  Government  n«i  a  piUMlng  •ivll,' 
loulu  to  the  organisation  of  ii  Ftsh-ml  Ht/il^t  uiidur  th« 
overlordship  of  Prussia — and  butt  but  not  lejMt,  tim  oIiJuq. 
tioiis  of  both  Austria  and  Pruwita. 

■In  Austria  they  want  to  )amp  %bm  ConfatWration  •#  It  la, 
and  are  opi>oaed  to  the  tonuatton  of  a  thini  ffniup  of  Himlm, 
boeaitu  in  it  Protvxtant  and  Catholir  HtaUm  would  tm  mmtt- 
ciat<>d.  an  iili'-a  luost  diittMJitefuI  to  the  IJItmiiirintix  ' -/. 

It  is  poti^ibln  tliat  Vienna  loxkn  forwnnl  W  th"  (»f(ii| .h 

up  of  the  ConfederuUuii  iu  ordtrr  t'l  round  off  thi>  Au«lrt*<i 
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dominions  on  the  Gcrmau  frontier  with  Boniu  of  tlio  remnants. 
.  ,  .  Prussia  sees  in  the  Triad  not  only  a  menoco  to  the 
proepect  of  a  Pruaslaii  hegemony,  but  also  a  hiudmnce  to  her 
territorial  (ixjmnitlon  in  the  North  uf  Oeriiuitiy.  So  from  thi« 
Hide  too  Bavnria  will  meet  with  det«miin«d  opposition '(1,180). 

Princo  Hohenlohe  sees  no  other  iiolution  of  the  pro- 
blem, but  he  admits  that  nothing  will  be  done  so  long  bm 
due  iittention  la  not  paid,  both  in  Austria  and  in  PrusHtu, 
to  'certain  regi-ettable  things.' 

'Chief  anidiiK  thf:^  \»  the  ludividual  chAi'act«r  of  the 
various  German  raves  and  the  tenacity  mth  which  euch  clings 
to  ita  peculiar  characteristics.  Social  and  political  uniformity 
in  not  tta  difficult  iu  Fi-aiice  or  Italy,  where  the  imtlonal  char- 
acter showA  Krcat^r  uitifoi-mity  and  fewer  idiottytiorasiea  iu 
its  component  ]Mirt«.  Uut  in  Germany  the  races  nru  tu<  di.t- 
tinct  to-day  as  they  were  in  the  time  of  Cltarlemngnu;  tho 
WUrtemberger  is  as  much  an  Alemann  or  a  Suabion,  tho 
Barnrian  a^  unmistakably  a  Bojar  tn*  eror;  you  I'ccogiilso  the 
vivAciouH  Frank  In  Central  Germany,  the  rcMrrtHl  and  liard- 
workiti);  Siixou  in  the  poptdatton  of  Wostpliatia  and  Unnover. 
Thus,  what  is  geuei-ally  known  as  imrticularism  has  its  root 
deep  in  the  national  (■hanict«r  antl  Is  not  to  be  torn  np  and 
thrown  n«^idu  by  thcorios. 

•  Whore,  as  in  Prussia  and  Austria,  tbe  influence  of  the  SUt 
element  has  asserted  it.^elf,  and  even,  in  a  way,  pi'edomlnates, 
tegiiilatlvo  union  mid  uniformity  have  been  ci^'^ily  attains). 
In  tho  South  and  \Vc«t  of  Germany,  tho  luirts  untouHiiil  by 
the  SUlt  eloinoot,  the  separation  has  contlntted  ns  the  un- 
avoidable result  of  race  characteristics.  It  will  be  hai-d  enongli 
to  induce  tlteee  PrincIpnliticH  to  enter  Into  anything  approach- 
ing a  practical  fcdemlion,  but  i>Ttninly  raxiitr  than  tr>'infr  to 
fuse  them  into  one  State  like  Prussia  or  Austria.  In  jxiliticai 
tnatt«rs  It  is  best  to  set  one's  mind  only  ou  what  is  possible, 
inlnful  as  It  may  be  to  renounce  cherished  theories '  (i,  137-^}. 

Tho  '  diMuetrouK  commotion  which  was  to  shake  Vit>nnn 
and  Berlin '  endued  curlier  than  ho  hud  cxixtI^hI,  and  cvon 
when  the  »ttorm  brokv  hv  did  nut  aitticiputc  the  coinplotu- 
nes»  or  tlie  rapidity  of  Pruttsiu'it  victories.  But  he  did  not 
hesitate  for  a  moment  to  recognise  the  full  conaoquencca 
of  the  war  of  186(1.  Tho  (Jcrmjinic  Confederation  hud 
been  forcibly  dii^solved  and  Austria  elimiunt«d  from  the 
(lerman  problem,  which  had  now  to  bo  roadjust^td  to  the 
new  conditions  urisiug  out  of  Pruwin's  military'  ascendency 
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and  the  crention  of  a  Xorth-Gennaa  Confederation  under 
her  hegemony.  Prussia  Iwd  indeed  shown  herself  to 
be  a  formidable  jiovver,  but  for  tlist  very  i-oa.son  also, 
potentially,  a.  capable  in»trument  for  the  achievement 
of  German  unity  and  a  safe  shield  for  the  common 
Fatherland  against  foreign  nggre.-^sion.  On  the  last  day 
of  August  1800,  even  before  peace  had  been  formally  con- 
cludod  between  Bavaria  and  Prussia,  Prince  Hohenluhe, 
fi-oin  hi8  tteat  in  the  Bavarian  House,  boldly  declared  in 
favour  of  an  ulUunce  with  Prussia.  Only  three  of  hia 
peers  .supported  him  ;  but  before  the  end  of  the  your  the 
tide  Imd  swung  round  lu  hiii  favour,  and  King  Ludwig  II 
entrusted  him  with  the  formation  of  a  Liberal  Minititty 
CO  the  botiiti  of  a  progrunimo  of  which  tlie  object  wan 
specifically  '  to  prepttru  the  way  for  such  an  ttlliance.' 

In  the  four  ycum  tliat  followed  the  war  of  1860 
and  preceded  that  of  1870,  the  fate  of  Gerinnuy  from 
within  was  to  be  decided,  whether  for  national  consolida- 
tion or  for  reversion  to  the  discordant  conditions  of  Iho 
past.  During  that  period  no  man  perhaps  in  the  whole 
counti*^',  not  even  Hixniarvk  himself,  plaj'ed  a  more  useful 
and  important  pjirt  than  did  Hohenlolie  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  Gorman  unity.  It  was  one  of  those  periods  of 
transition  that  call  for  just  the  qualities  of  mind  and 
temper  which,  as  his  Kist«i--in>law  noted,  he  possessed  in  ao 
rare  a  measure.  He  handled  with  equal  tact  men  of  the 
most  opposite  types — his  own  sovereign,  the  visionary 
and  eccentric  Ludwig  II  of  Bavai'ia,  and  the  masterful 
Prime  Minister  of  Prussia,  Chancellor  of  the  Xorth-Gerrnan 
Confodonition.  He  kept  in  close  and  constant  touch 
with  all  the  various  and  often  heterogeneous  elomonta 
which  bis  ingenuity  could  utilise  for  propagating  tlie 
national  idea — princes  and  prof«ssor«,  tttatcMmcu  and 
premmcu,  Consen'utives  and  Duniocrttl^^,  Kouthurnun)  and 
northeraen;.  Bichard  Wagner  befriended  liim  in  critical 
moments  with  the  King ;  and  in  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden 
lie  found  a  xtauiich  and  ever-nmdy  ally.  In  Bavaria  itself 
Ultramontanisni  and  Particularism,  eriually  jealous  of 
the  asceudoucy  of  Protestant  Prussia,  wei'e  scotched  but 
by  no  means  killed,  and  were  yet  to  have,  before  1870.  their 
brief  hour  of  trtitmpli — over  on  Education  Bill.  Austria 
and  France  wei'e  irritable  and  suspicious,  Itii>nutrck  him- 
self blew  hot  and  cold  by  turns.  At  one  moment,  when 
Vol.  ZOd.'-No.  4t&.  a 
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the    Luxemburg   question    thrffttouod    to   pr<>cipitiite    <^H 
r^nflict  with    Fnincf,  he  entrusted  Hohcnlohi*  with  the  V 
(IchVuto  nuK^iion  of  sounding  Austria  as  to  her  int«ntionii 
in  the  event  of  wnr — a  mission  he  di«chnrged  with  dis- 
cretion   and    supoes**! ;    at    nnother  moiiient,    when   the 
military   negotiations    with    the    South-Oemian    StAtes 
failed  to  ran  xnioothly,  the  Chancellor  lost  his  temper, 
and  uned  the  Zollverein  to  put  on  the  screw.    But  Hohen- 
lohe's  resourcefulness  was  never  at  fault ;  and,  whether  M 
he  yielded  on  a  minor  point  or  had  to  steer  a  long  way  V 
round  to  avoid  the  rocks  and  ahoala  whieh  beset  hts 
course,  he  never  for  a  moment  lost  sight  of  his  aim — the 
political  unification  of  Germany  under  the  acknowledged 
hegemony  of  Pmsaia,  but  without  surrondoring  the  in- 
dividuality of  the  South-German  Stateti,  and,  an  far  as 
puHHible,  with  the  goodwill  of  Austria. 

It  ia  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  various  scheme* 
which  Prince  Hohenlohe  successively  drafted  in  the 
hope  of  finding  a  baai<i  for  immediate  a^^reement,  since 
none  of  them  was  ever  destined  to  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion. The  Hohenlohe  Memoirs  for  this  period  are  an 
invaluable  quarry  for  the  student  of  contemporary  his-  fl 
tory,  and  they  contain  a  large  collection  of  ofBcial  and  ™ 
confidential  documents,  hitherto  for  the  most  part  unpub- 
lished, to  which  it  iti  impossible  to  do  justice  mtbin  the 
compass  of  this  article.  Hut  this  much,  at  any  rate,  muj 
be  noted,  that  in  Hobenlohe's  schemes  there  can  b« 
traced  not  only  a  bi-oad  outline  of  the  constitution  of  the 
German  Empire,  as  it  sprang  into  being  after  the  war 
of  1870,  but  the  germ  also  of  the  Austro-Germnn  alliance 
which,  many  years  later,  in  IHIO,  was  to  be  acclaimed 
as  the  cro%vning  achievement  of  Bismarck's]  constructive 
statesmanship. 

Prince  Hohenlohe  himself  had  to  be  content  with  j 
having  paved  the  way  towards  that  cloee  cooperation  of  fl 
all  the  national  forces  whioh,  cemented  with  the  blood     ' 
of    so    many   gallant    Germanic    ou    the    battleSelds   of 
France,  finally  brought  about  the  unity  of  Germany  and 
the  proclamation  of  a  new  Oennan  Empire  in  the  fumons 
dalcrie  A's  Glares  at  Versaille*i.     In  those  groat  events 
b*  took  no  direct  part,  for  his  odminiistration  hud  been 
overthrown  early  in  ItiTO  by  tlie  Ua%-arian  Ultramontanes, 
whose  hostility  bad  been    intensified    by    the  attitude 
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which  he  had  taketi  up  towiirdii  the  impviidin^;  (Ecii- 
monical  Council  nt  thv  Vatican.  A  Hoiiian  Ciitholic  by 
hirth  noil  by  cuatictioti.  ho  ba4  inherited  from  hit  Fttthor, 
who  h«i!  been  hrooght  np  at  Vienna  in  the  d«y9  of 
Jo»epb  11.  nnd  from  hli  mother,  who  was  a  Hrot«<4tjuit,  i\ 
liberal  and  tolcranc  spirit  which  had  long  ago  revoUi>d 
againiit  the  religiooa  and  political  bigotry  aiisoriated  in 
his  mind  with  the  ascendency  of  the  JesuitM.  Under  the 
date  of  Munich,  May  9,  1840,  the  followinR  remarkable 
ontry  occurs  in  his  diary : — 

*  The  abyee  towards  which  I  wiu*  b«hiK  carried  by  th» 
policy  of  the  Jesaiu  has  snddenly  heva  rcvoiiJwl  to  inu.  I'hvlr 
intolerance,  their  liatred  o(  Protestautii^i),  -vvlik'b  is  uno  of 
their  leading  TeaturcA,  their  idea  that  the  ReroniiHtioii  with 
all  lt«  coiiHijiienccs  xta»  a  mistake,  tlmt  the  K'^'nt  phllo* 
Mophical.  litomry  and  other  i<i>tendUt  momenta  of  onr  hfatory 
were  only  nbermtions  of  the  htunan  intellect,  is  an  HlwiinHty, 
It  is  treacherj',  utterly  opposed  to  my  imnost  nature,  itnd  Ih  a 
bIkii  of  fnternal  corruption  and  decay,  n-liich  ninkrH  It  ntiMi- 
lut4>ly  im|XKisible  for  mo  to  give  the  Biuullei^t  luOp  to  that 
party,  so  lone  a«  I  place  any  value  ui>nn  the  whole  of  my  |initt 
life  and  my  deai-cHt  vouviotiomi.  I  pray  Ooil  for  ntreniftli  to 
deliver  me  from  the  temptations  of  this  devilinh  nooioty,  which 
works  only  for  the  subjugation  of  human  fitwloni,  iw|te<'lntly 
ot  Intellectual  freeilota ;  1  pray  that  I  may  never  bo  led  a*tmy 
from  the  iiath  of  tmtli,  either  by  promiiiea  ur  LlircutU '  (I,  :iO). 

The  deep  ant^igonism  between  Gemiiiti  ITItrnmon- 
tanisni  and  the  Gcrmim  national  luovomont,  and  thw  tierce 
opposition  of  the  clortcul  party  in  liavaria  to  hts  own 
ndniinistration,  bod  not  Itidsened  his  early  dl»tnii«t  oC 
the  Jesuits.  In  the  proclanmtion  of  the  doj^'inn  of  ]Mipit| 
infallibility,  which  was  to  he  the  chief  buHincMH  of  the 
Vatican  Council,  ho  saw  a  frctdi  instance  of  tho  dnnKcni 
with  which  Jct«uit  aBoondoiicy  threateniHl  both  Uio  Church 
und  tho  State.  His  brother,  Prince  Victor,  who  wiut  n 
cnrdina]  of  tho  Roman  Church,  ttharod  liin  fcam;  and 
one  of  hi»  own  most  intimate  frlcndu  waM  OJtllingur,  the 
learned  divine,  who  watt  the  lender  of  liberal  CathnliciNui 
in  Gernmny.  As  H/ivarinn  Prime  Minister  he  took  tho 
initiative,  which  other  Catholic  powern  hi-iitnted  t<i  Irtlte, 
and  despatched  a  diplomatic  circular,  of  which  I)(il]tnt.'er 
drofted  tho  body,  inviting  attention  to  tho  (frave  conHe- 
queucea  for  the  civil  power  with  which  the  new  dogniu 
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would  i>u  friiii(;bt.  The  c-Irctilur  naturally  intennifled  the  S 
ho8tilily  of  tlio  clerical  party  in  Bavaria  towards  ita  M 
author,  and  it  met  with  hut  somit  response  nnywhere.H 
except  in  Berlin.  The  Vatican  Council  was  held ;  the  " 
dogma  was  pix)mulgated  ;  and  of  the  conttequencee  which 
Prince  Hohenlohe  foresaw,  the  new  German  Empire  was 
the  flntt  to  have  experience  iu  the  Kulturkampf. 

In  these  Memoirs  there  are  few  more  interesting 
letters  than  those  in  which  the  Cardinal  pours  out  from 
Borne  the  bittornesM  of  his  soul  to  hi»  brother.  Perhaps 
it  was  the  insight  which  the  Prince  thus  obtained  into 
the  hc>lpk-s4U0SH  of  even  the  nioi«t  libL-riil-niiiidod  Catholics 
under  tbu  pro<«surc  of  ecelet^iustical  di»cii>line  which  moda 
him  so  much  more  sceptical  than  Bismarck  was  about  the 
outcome  of  the  struggle  with  Kome.  He  certainly  proved 
liiiiiBolf  more  clear-sighted  than  Bismarck  as  to  the  pro- 
spects of  the  Old  Catholic  movement,  whose  vitality  was 
much  overrat^Ml  by  the  Chancellor ;  and  on  religious 
grounds  he  declined  to  take  any  part  in  it.  But  he  threw 
himsulf  none  the  K*-ss  heartily  into  the  political  fray,  and 
being,  though  a  Roman  Catholic,  '  bufurti  ull  things  a 
German  Prince,'  he  did  not  liesitato  to  justify,  both  in  fl 
public  and  in  private,  ovon  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuit 
Order  from  Germany  as  a  measure  of  national  self- 
defence  against  clerical  aggression. 

Prince  Uohenlohe's  election  to  the  Vicc-Prosidon^qr  of 
the  first  German  Beichstag  in  Berlin  was  a  spontoneots 
and  well-dc8er\-o(I  tribute  to  the  man  who  had  done  more 
than  any  other  to  bridge  the  Main;  and  his  inlluence. 
though  not  directly  exerted  in  debate,  was  a  powerful 
factor  in  the  now  Partiument.  Xothing  marks  more 
strikingly  the  continuous  sterilisation  of  public  life  in 
Germany  under  the  later  Bismarckian  regime  and  that  of 
the  present  Emperor  than  the  condition  of  insigniflcauce 
and  impotoucy  to  which  the  Reichstag  has  been  gradually 
reduced.  In  the  early  days  of  the  new  Empire  it  repre- 
sented a  force  with  wliich  Bismaitrk  himself,  in  the  full 
plenitude  of  his  power,  had  to  reckon.  Compared  with 
the  puny  i>arliameutarians  of  the  pnuent  day,  men  like 
llennigtMjn  and  Wiudthomtt,  Looker  and  Kottvlcr,  Forck- 
enbeck  and  Matlincki'odt,  Miquel  and  Bamberger,  Rog- 
gcnbach  and  Camphauscn,  wero  giants.  To  that  Brst 
iteichfttug,  it  may  be  noted,  Bebol  was  the  only  socialtHt 
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1ect«d.  Kow  he  leads  a  mSStant  party  whirh  rrprraonti 
three  tnllBim  roters.  thoo^,  owing  to  the  iiuHiunlition  of 
electoral  Astrlets,  it  »  on^  th«  second  strongest  nnmerl- 
tally,  in  the  House.  So  bar  has  Germany  travellvd  wnea 
her  Imperial  honeymoon ! 

In  1S74  Biwrnxtrck's  health  ^avo  rise  to  seriotiH  nnxloty, 
and  many  tmportunt  personagefl,  inclmling  tho  Gnuid 
Ihike  of  Baden,  Itxiked  to  Prinrc  Hohentoho  to  ■ttoaood 
him  should  the  Cluinocllop«hip  frtll  viipjtnt.  Hin  nnmo 
was  even  mentioned  to  the  Empt-ror  as  n  poiwlMe  tli'ptity 
for  the  ittvaUd Cbaneellor ;  and  hi))  Majosty 'had  luMnnlml.' 
But  Bismarck  recovered.  Had  he  hoard  thi*  litlk  and 
reMnted  it?  At  any  rale  there  was  no  vaoancy  in  the 
Chancellorship,  hot  there  was  one  in  tho  PariH  KiiihitHay  i 
and  the  post  of  German  ambassador  in  Paris,  four  ynurs 
after  the  war,  was  not  an  easy  or  an  enviable  nne.  na  jioor 
Harry  Amim  discovered  to  his  cost.  It  was  jiniiii|>f)y 
offered  to  Hohcnlohe.  who  had  to  accept  it;  and,  th'iii|{li 
his  friends  comforted  him  with  the  owiurnnco  that  tha 
road  to  tho  Chanc«Ilorsh>p  might  yr(.  he  tbroii((h  Paris, 
he  was  destined  to  find  tlie  rtmd  a  vnry  tofiK  *>»». 
Eleven  years  he  remained  in  the  French  capital ;  and,  If 
any  one  wants  a  bright  and  often  racy  pictiin)  of  I'nrUlan 
society  Iwtween  187J  and  ISSR,  let  him  turn  t^)  the  (llary 
which  Prince  Hohenlohe  Itept  during  tlial  iwritMl,  Of  Ihn 
French  political  personages  of  tlie  day,  Tlilers  and  IJimm- 
hetta.  Marshal  MacMahon,  President  Grrivy,  Jnln>  Vi^rry, 
and  many  others,  he  is  a  shrpwd  and  not  (iiiklri'lly  crlllii  ( 
and  with  some  of  them,  especially  witli  th«  ltd'*  \i»-*tmm, 
for  several  years  Minister  for  Koreiifii  AffalrM,  ha  main- 
tained friendly  relations,  oven  whnn  piilltlcal  \jMv»\im  waa 
acute,  as  during  the  war  scare  of  1870. 

The  Prince  often  throws  int'Cresting  NliloligliU  frrt  Ilia 
international  situation;  but  thcMo,  for  the  tnimi  \mii, 
merely  confirm  what  was  already  known,  n«iii».|y,  \\tn\^ 
Ksmarck's  one  constant  and  dominant  \mr\\um\  uUur  \WIU 
WB8  to  keep  France  isolated.  To  that  "iid  \w  r*>v\nmm\ 
chiefly  upon  the  maintonnncu  of  the  R4f|iiihllii  Ut  'llwjitHltfy 
France  for  any  alliance  with  a  strunif  moiiarntil'iai  (mi tvitf, 
and,  above  all,  with  Riii<uia;  and  iifKin  French  <iiiliii,l(tf  Mt« 
pansion  in  Africa  to  embroil  her  with  Knifl'ind  am)  wtHtf 
Italy.  In  pursuit  of  this  policy,  ho  wa»  r»- -■'  -  '  Uiti^ 
to    bully  or   to    coax,   to  threatvn  war  mi  ■    Hf^ 
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French  took  to  thinking  nloud  about  AUnco-Lorrainc.  or 
to  dangle  hope»  of  uu  nlliniKre  bvfoi'e  theiu  whenever 
tUoir  eyes  were  tunivd  away  front  the  niinexed  pro^'inces 
**  Egypt,  or  to  visions  of  adventure  and  conqaest  in  Tuqih 
or  Morocco.  Hut  we  get  tliette  gliiup»eA  into  the  arcana 
of  Qonnan  policy  when  Prince  llohenlohe  runs  over  to 
Berliflt  as  he  vraa  con.ttantly  doing,  raUier  than  ^vheu  he 
was  actually  at  his  post.  In  fact  hia  diary,  notably  duriu]; 
tho  war  scare  of  1875,  leaves  it^very  doubtful  whether,  as 
arubussador,  he  ever  enjoyed  the  unreserved  couGdeuce 
of  tho  old  Chancellor,  for  at  that  critical  juncture  he  was 
clearly  left  very  much  in  the  dark  as  to  tlio  true  iuwurd- 
nees  of  tiernuin  policy ;  aud,  when  ho  went  to  Berlin  und 
iried  to  croits-qucstion  Bitsiiiiii-ek.  ho  w.is  put  off  with  eva- 
sive aiiswcnt  and  vague  promises  whii-h  wer«  not  fulKllod. 
Hohenlohe  Iuni»elf  handled  variou>«  questious,  such  Oft 
that  of  tho  roinovnl  of  GontAut  Hiron,  the  French  am- 
bassador— who  was  in  niucli  greater  favour  with  Court 
circles  in  Berlin  tlian  with  the  ClinnceUor — with  8uch 
marked  discretion  and  even  dilatoriness  as  to  create  tho 
impression  that  he  was  more  anxious  to  meet  what  he 
believed  to  he  tho  secret  wishes  of  ■  exalted  circles '  tlian 
to  carry  out  to  the  letter  the  instinictiona  of  his  oflicial 
chief.  ICeither  the  Chancellor  nor  the  Minister  seems  ever 
to  have  forgotten  that  Hohonloho  had  been  montinned 
as  Bismarck's  po^tsible  successor,  und  that '  the  Emperor 
bad  absented.'  The  relations  betwoon  the  two  men  re* 
mained  outwardly  cordial,  but  there  were  truces  of  a 
liitotit  antagonism ;  and  these  multiplied  in  proportion  aa 
Hohonluhv  caught  the  contagion  of  that  iitnioKphero  of 
political  intrigue  which  uprcitd  over  Berlin  with  tho  old 
Emperors  declining  yeara. 

'The  road  through  Paris'  was  not,  however,  destined 
to  load  Priuco  Hohentoho  to  the  Chancellorship.  In  the 
summer  of  1SH.'>,  Fietd-marslial  von  ManteufTel,  wliu  had 
been  Governor-general  of  Alsace-Lorraine  since  1^79,  died ; 
and  Prince  Iloheidohe  was  offered  the  post.  It  was  not  at 
nil  the  post  which  he  coveted,  but  ho  bad  no  choice,  for 
the  old  Chancellor  was  not  in  a  temper  to  be  crossed,  and 
the  PriDCO  smelt  an  intrigue  aguint^t  himself  in  the 
Wilhelnwlrawso  which  would  have  iimdo  it  dangerous 
for  htm  to  refuse.  The  pojtt  bad  ncvur  before  l)een  held 
by  a  civilian,  uud  tho  first  objection  whii-h  rose  to  Prince 
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Hohtitilobe's  Up3  when  BUniarck  Riiggested  ttmt  ho  !<liouId 
go  to  Stra^sbur^  wim  eniiuoutly  cliArocterUttc  of  the  at- 
ruoifpbore  of  German  official  life :  '  But  I  have  no  military 
aiiiform.'    It  ia  the  atmosphere  which  produces  a '  captain 
ot  Koponick.'     Biomarck  promptly  brushed  this  objection 
ftsidu  by  tolling  tlie  Friuce  to  wear  his  ambassador's  oni- 
Eorm,  '  which  will,  moreover,  please  the  Frenchmen,  for  it 
lookfl  ver>-  French.'    The  ambassador's  uniform  did  uot, 
Lowcvcr,  pk'aso  the  '  Generals " ;  and,  thouKb  Hohenloho 
rvniutncd   niuo  years  at   Strassburg,  the  military  purty 
nover  quite  rvconciled  to  seeing  the  Germua  War- 
rd  roprosoDtud  by  a,  civilian  in  the  annuxod  provinces. 
ManCeu(¥cl,  though  u  uoldior.  hud   uduptud,  on   the.t 
^hole,  a  conciliatory  policy  towurds  thu  pcoplo  of  AlxAce- 
rraino;  and  Uoh«uluhe,  who  likod  to  prusono  pleasant 
tioiu  with  hiis  old  friends  In  Parts,  constantly  set  his 
as  far  as  ho  could  ugainst  rL-prusi^ivu  meu!iun^f<.    Ocra- 
!y  he  got  a  sharp  rap  over  the  knuckles  from  Berlin, 
in  a  characteristic  despatch  from  Bismarck  of  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1SS7.    The  Chancellor  was  at  that  time  alarmed 
at  the  progress  of  Boutangism  in  France ;  and  members 
of  the  Fi-ench  Patriotic  League  were  supposed  to  ba- 
carrying  on  a  specially  active  propaganda  in  the  Iteichs- 
l&nd  in  view  of  the  impending  I'evanche.     Bismarck  had 
received  reports  to  thbi  effect  from  the  public  prosecutor 
in  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  he  wi'ote  to  Prince  Hohenloho 
that  his  Highness  must  surely  share  his  (Bismarck's)  sur- 
priso  that  it  had  needed  the  personal  intervention  of  the 
public   prosecutor  to  put   the  law  into   motion  ugaiusfe 
Tuembors  of  the  '  Liguo  dos  Fatriotes.' 

•It  is  beyond  my  comppeheaBJon '  (the  Chancvlior  luldod) 
ffiiat  police  uieasui-es  and  criminal  proceedlags  were  not  at 
HBne  tfkkcQ  agnliut  tlie  otiNiwcts  in  accordance  with  the  lawa, 
or,  if  ncccjiMry,  iiiiilijr  the  Dictatorship  imngnplm. ...  1  loave 
it  to  your  liigliiu-N'*'  oiiliK)it«aad  convideniUou  wlietlior  It  !■ 
not  expedient,  in  view  of  tha  dangerB  wlueh  mlKht  uiM)  from 
intei-aal  enemies  in  connexion  with  uiobiltnAtiuii  Aud  milwnjr 
communication!*,  to  admoni<h  the  8tnt«  Secrtitary  and  tbo 
judicial  authoritictK  of  titc  Relchslaad  with  regard  to  Uiair 
pMsive  attitude'  (ii,  303). 

The  Cbancellur  was  also    of    opinion    that   a  lUtla 
severity  would  produce  a  wlioUMome  Imprvasion  in  vJow 
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of  the  coming  general  elections  for  tho  Roiclistap.  Princo 
Hobenlohe  seema  to  have  thought  otherwise.  The  elec- 
tions in  AlMtce-Lorraine  turned  out  thoroughly  'bad*  from 
the  German  point  of  view.  The  *  G<?nornl8 '  were  furious ; 
and  many  schemes  were  brought  for^vard  for  dealing 
with  the  refnictory  provinces,  nmongst  othora  a  schomo 
of  purtition  under  which  a  portion  wfi8  to  bo  nunexod 
to  Baden,  nnothcr  to  Bavarin,  nnd  a  third  to  Prumln. 
The  crisis  wn«  acute  and  protracted;  the  Chancellor's 
Attitude  was  not  altogether  reassuring ;  and  not  only  tiio 
'Generals,'  but  several  of  the  Himsters  in  Berlin  were 
making  a  dead  set  against  Ilohenlohe.  The  old  Emperor, 
however,  stood  by  him ;  and  a  series  of  new  and  draconian 
regulations,  and  the  dismissal  of  on©  or  two  subordinates, 
placated  the  Governor-general's  opponcnbi.  But  s  fresh 
storm  broke  out  again  in  tho  autumn  over  the  S<.-hnilbeI« 
incident;  and  Bismarck  insisted  on  the  re-cstAbliKhmcnt 
of  a.  galling  passport  8>'stcm  for  which  Hohcnlohe  could 
see  no  jnstiRcation.  In  Berlin,  too,  the  world  was  out  of 
joint.  The  old  Emperor  could  hardly  live  much  longer; 
and  the  gravity  of  the  Crown  Prince's  illnesn  was  alniady 
an  open  secret  These  were  difficult  times  in  which  to 
stocr  a  safe  course ;  and,  with  advancing  yearn,  personal 
considerations,  it  muBt  be  confessed,  began  to  play  a 
larger  iMirt  in  Prince  Hohenlohe's  political  opportunism. 

Tlie  reasons  given  to  account  for  so  sudden  a  change 
fif  front  as  that  which  took  place  within  one  week  in 
May  18H8  ore  hardly  convincing.  In  his  diarj*  the  Prince 
writes  on  May  8  that  Berlin  demands  measui-es  of  great 
harshness  in  order  apparently  to  drive  the  inhabitants  of 
AlsHce-I-rf»rraine  to  despair,  and  thus  provoke  insurrec- 
tJons  which  (<hall  afford  an  excuse  for  denouncing  civil 
government  and  proclaiming  a  state  of  siege. 

'It  Is  now  higli  time  to  retire  with  honour.  If  I  yield  I 
iihall  not  ».v<Tt  t)ii>  Itnnl  cataatropbe  of  a  ntltltary  regime,  and 
then  it  will  be  too  tutc  to  retire  with  honour'  (ii,  884). 

On  May  10  he  writes  in  the  same  sense  to  Herr  von 
Wilmowski,  chief  of  the  Emperor  Frederick's  Civil  Seerc- 
tariat.  On  May  17  he  writes  again,  but  only  to  recant 
his  former  letter  in  response  to  an  appeal  from  Priaoe 
Bismarck:  and,  while  etill  unable  to  approve,  he  expresoea 
his  acquiescence  in  a  measure  '  of  which  I  hare  not,  at 
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any  rtite,  to  bear  the  responsibility.'  After  mirli  n  mir- 
rendor  one  can  hardly  be  surpriaml  Ut  Sud  thnt,  durhi); 
the  remaimng  years  of  hia  tenure  of  ot&oe  at  StrKSaburg, 
his  influence  upon  the  conduct  of  pubHr  iifTniiN  seldom 
appears  to  be  decisive.  He  hwiiiis  with  the  curri'iit-, 
reluctantly  when  it  hurries  hini  townrds  the  rocks  tuid 
shoals  of  a  repressive  policy,  more  willingly  when  it  b^^ft^l 
him  into  the  smoother  back-waters  of  conciliation  and 
gdodwilL  In  fact  hia  chief  intereat  was  no  longer  in  the 
Hoichxtand.  He  became  more  and  more  engrossed  in 
the  fierce  drama  of  passion  and  intrigue  which  was  being 
enact4>d  In  Berlin. 

It  ia  a  repulsive  story  which  Pnnce  Uohenlohe's  diury 
dLsclo«e«  during  the  brief  reign  of  the  unfortunattt 
Emperor  Frederick  and  tho  early  years  of  William  Il'd 
reign ;  and  the  part  which  hu  himself  played  in  it  wai* 
scarcely  worthy  of  hi»  earlier  and  hot  tur  self.  Considering 
how  intimate  had  been  Hohenluliu's  relations  with  the  old 
Chancellor,  how  ctoi^ely  they  had  been  oaoociatcd  in  the 
great  national  work  of  Oennan  unify,  liow  much  ho 
himself  owed  in  former  years  to  Bittmarck'tt  friendship, 
jealous  and  masterful  as  It  was  apt  to  bo,  one  would  liave 
looked  for  more  steadfastness  and  greater  generosity 
from  him  in  the  days  when  the  giant  waa  tottering  to 
his  fall.  There  is  something  that  jars  upon  one  in  the 
eagerness  with  which  Hohenlohe  pricked  up  hia  earn  at 
every  whisper  that  the  mighty  one  was,  or  might  noon  l>o, 
no  longer  almighty.  He  got  the  first  inkling  of  it  during 
a  visit  to  Berlin,  a  few  days  before  the  old  Emperor's  death 
(ii,  381).  He  was  told  that '  two  Emperors  might  have  to 
be  buried  within  a  very  short  space';  and  that '  there  wore 
signs  that,  when  the  IVince  fWilUam  II]  became  Emperor, 
he  would  notbeaUe  to  live  in  permanent  agreement  with 
Bismarck.* 

The  yoDDg  Emperor  on  hb  atg— lop  received  Hohen- 
lohe very  kindly;  bat  a  few  days  later  the  Prinut  wim 
evidently  mach  perturbed  hy  a  etory  that  Waldcrveo  was 
nndenahiing  Bbmmztk'B  taflueueo.  and  that  'Bismarck 
tberafbre  ilwli  nl  Waldenee'e  maoral,  and  meant  to  sand 
liimto9ti»Mlwirgaegiwa*raltneofmnapd.'  Blraiarek  was, 
be  feared,  trjiag  *£«>  maks  mj  po»Uioa  ootenoMe  and 
therebx  to  rmiar  as  qpyqp«it  harmleas  if  I  retired.'  In 
IlietDDowioKwietgWigfc  •adtbARmperoraetobis 
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\'iew8  coiiceniing  A lt«i<;e- Lorraine ;  but  ■  I  saw  Uiat  he  w« 
entirely  under  the  iiiHuence  of  the  Imperial  Chiincvllur. 
So  I  had  to  give  ap  the  attempt  to  clear  the  way  (or  a 
change  of  opinion  in  that  quarter.'  A  few  days  later  ho 
notes,  however,  verj'  carefully,  that  '  Prince  Bismarck  i» 
harming  hini-self  more  than  the  dead  Emp«!rur'  hy  his 
campaign  against  GefTcken,  who  had  published  the 
Emporur  Frederick's  diary ;  and  that,  according  to  tlie 
Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  it  was  not  unlikely  that  "the 
Emporof  would  part  with  Bismarck  if  ho  notioud  that  ail 
was  not  told  him,'  though  *  his  Majesty  still  needs  him 
for  the  passing  of  the  Array  Bill.  In  August  1SS9  the 
the  Grand  Duke  invited  Hohuulohe  into  his  r^Iway 
carriago  at  Strassbui-g.    Again  they  compared  notes. 

'Tho  Emiieror  was  beginning  to  uotico  that  every  now  And 
then  things  were  kept  from  him,  and  was  becoming  mi»- 
trostful.  Tbei-e  had  already  been  a  collision  between  the 
Emperor  and  Bbntarck;  and  the  Grand  I)tike  tlioitglit  one 
must  be  pre|>arod  for  tlio  uvcntunlity  of  the  Ctiancellor's  db- 
missal '  (ii,  400). 

In  October  they  mot  again.  On  this  occasion  the  Grand 
Duke's  language  wa»  even  more  aigniticauU 

'  The  Emperor  has  had  enough  of  htm  [Bismarck] ;  and  then 
he  [the  Gnmd  Duke]  drew  a  line,  not,  aa  is  the  usual  accom- 
jmnlment  of  micL  nu  expression,  up  to  bis  neck,  but  up  to  hb 
eyos  ■  (ii,  407). 

These  symptonu  of  the  impending  dissolution  of  tho 
greatest  political  force  in  Germany  are  registered  with 
the  matter-of-fact  precision  of  a  pliyslcian's  diai*y.  Even 
when  tlie  end  had  come  and  Bismarck  bad  fallen.  Prince 
Hohenlohe  had  no  word  of  regret  for  his  old  fellow- 
worker.  He  poid  ft  formal  visit  to  the  fallen  Chancellor; 
hut  all  he  could  bring  htnutelf  to  say  was,  'This  was  a 
very  unexpected  ©vent  to  me';  to  which  Bisnmrck  replied, 
drily  and  iterhaps  more  truthfully,  "So  it  was  to  mo.' 
When  they  parted,  Bismarck  said  to  him,  '  If  you  cai-o  to 
come  to  Varzin  or  to  Friedrichsruhe  you  will  be  welcome.' 
Bat  it  may  be  noted  that  Prince  Hohenlohe  norer  re- 
sponded to  this  invitation  until,  having  himself  been 
culled  upon  to  assume  the  Chuucetlorship,  it  was  clearly 
to  his  interest  to  disarm  Bismarck's  hostility  by  an  act  o£ 
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fornuil  cnurtesy.  Is  tatdt,  after  BMmarek'a  tah,  Priuro 
llohuulobe's  dJef  snziatj  aeenu  to  hara  bom  leet  il 
nbouJd  not  prove  fiooL  On  oo«  firrwhw  he  drew  out  Ui« 
Emperor  by  remarkiiig  Uiat  in  Almee  people  were  still 
nfraid  that  Bismarck  might  mtuni,  to  wlucb  the  £u)[)«ror 
repUfHl  with  a  laugh. '  The}-  ran  moke  their  uiinds  easy ; 
he  will  not  retom.' 

Whun  Capriri  b^an  to  Call  into  dia£avour.  Uohenlohu 
watched  the  squalid  intrigues  directed  a^inat'a  dijfiii- 
fied,  hQUOiirablc.  loyal  soldier*  with  feeliu);^  ot  Uisjciisl. 
but  even  mure  with  alarm.  The  Emperor  had  »«ut  uii 
nide>de'Camp  to  Friodriclutruhu  u'ttli  frivudly  uiviwugoa 
and  a  protent  of  wiao ;  and  Bi!;nuirck  luul  ri'i>lit.<d  that  ha 
would  come  after  thu  Emperor's  birthday  to  thank  hii« 
Majesty  ia  penon.  Moreover,  HLubvrt  Biitiuatvk  hml 
been  present  at  the  Ordensfest ;  and  tliU  had  '  lluttored 
the  dovecotee.'  So  on  January  22,  IStH,  Prineii  Hohoiiloho 
writes  in  his  diary:  'Caution  ia  necessary.  If  ii  BimiitiM'k 
regime  came  in  1  should  naturally  not  remain  much  longer 
at  Strassburg,  but  should  have  to  make  room  i'ur  a  f ritmd 
of  Biimiarck's.'  Five  days  later  the  formal  ravoucUiution 
between  the  Emperor  and  the  old  Cbancollor  had  laln'n 
place.  Caution  was  more  than  over  nciiui*sary.  So  I'riiieo 
HobciUoho  went  imd  loft  u  ourd  on  BiMmui-ck.  Thu 
roconeiltation,  however,  reinninud  purely  formal;  ruid, 
with  the  returning  conviction  that,  coniu  what  nilxliL, 
the  Eluiperor  would  nevnr  recall  Uixmarck  to  ofllce,  the 
reactionary  parties,  which  had  for  some  thnu  jMuit  iMinn 
at  work  to  undermine  Caprivi's  position,  rului-nud  Ui  lliuir 
task  with  renewed  zest^ 

Throughout  Caprivi's  tenure  of  office  IMnco  llohau- 
lobe's  diary  abundantly  teetifien  to  the  admiration  anil 
pympathy  which  he  felt  for  the  »ttngle-Miind.*d  oHl(j«r 
who.  at  the  bidding  of  bin  youthful  Hoverfidn,  l»nl 
assumed  the  heavy  burden  of  the  old  ChHneitI|r»r'»  In- 
heriUmco.  Caprivi  wiut  above  all  a  soldiiir,  iuid  a 
t^uutleman  in  the  fullodt  Boiiite  of  tho  term.  With  n 
chivalrouH  soniie  of  duty  and  hoiiotir,  Iwiiunl  on  tlin 
highest  conception  of  military  dlwlpline,  Im  wjniblnwl 
the  cultured  and  philoi*ophie  mhid  of  a  lliinkor  and  tbw 
broad  outlook  of  an  enlight«iu>d  and  t^jlwrnnl  (vwiwir- 
vfttlsm,  which,  in  the  eyu«  of  the  unUmilinn  l'ni»*l«(r 
Junker,  appeared!  to  bo  more  than  lalntwl  with  IHwirnl 
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livrosiw).  Cuprivi,  iu  fiit't,  bt-longod  in  many  way* 
tho  school  of  puliticul  thought  in  which  Uohcnloho 
had  grnduatod,  whilst  tho  foctiouH  which  finally  com- 
piO-'iscd  hiH  full  rcprc>wnt4i(l  the  rottctionary  tcndondM, 
the  He)rii!ihn4.i»8  of  cla«8  iiiterestj^,  tho  arrogant  pride  of 
caj*to,  and  tho  nniTow  spirit  of  Prussian  ftscendency, 
Bgainnt  which  Uohentohe'a  youthful  enthaaiaRtn  had 
risen  yeara  ago  in  revolt  when  ho  was  a  modest  Asvet^or 
at  Potsdam.  At  the  heginning  of  1894  Ilohenlohe,  who 
had  noted  the  signs  of  the  impending  storm,  wrote 
piously  iu  his  diary :  '  God  grant  that  he  [Caprivi]  may 
weather  this  storm';  and  it  was  u  strange  irony  of  fate 
that,  when,  in  October  1890,  the  storm  burst  and  Caprivi 
was  dismissed,  it  was  Hohcnloho  who  was  summoned  to 
Berlin  to  step  into  the  place  from  which  Caprivi  had  booo 
driven  by  the  intrigues  of  those  whose  influence  iu  the 
State  Hoheulolic  him.-'elf  mo.st  profoundly  distrnetod. 

'  Video  meliora  proboque,  det«riora  sequor.'  In  1890, 
just  after  Bismarck's  dismissal,  the  Empress  Proderiek 
had  hint<^d  to  Prince  Hohenlohe  tliat  he  ought  to  have 
been  Bismarck's  successor.  In  reply  to  thi*  flattering 
suggestion  Hohenlohe  reminded  her  that  he  was  bom 
in  the  same  year  as  Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert. 
In  I80-I,  when  William  II  sent  for  him,  he  was  four 
years  and  a  half  older.  No  doubt  it  would  not  have 
been  easy  for  him  to  resist  the  appeal  mode  to  him 
by  the  Empeixtr  in  the  '  important  interests  of  the 
Empire.'  But  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  he  would 
have  better  consulted  both  those  interests  and  his  own 
reputation  had  he  firmly  declined  to  assume  a  burden 
which  it  was  )>cyond  his  failing  powers  to  boar  usefully 
or  with  dignity.  With  bis  intimate  knowledge  of  tho 
Emperor  William's  headstrong  personality,  and  of  tho 
conditions  of  public  life  in  Bcriin,  ho  can  hardly  ha^-o 
had  any  illusions  as  to  the  part  which  he  was  intended 
to  play  as  a  decorative  fignre-hend,  or  as  to  the  perpetual 
struggle  in  which  he  would  find  him.sclf  involved  with 
*all  those  intriguing  figures*  that  flit  across  the  latest 
pages  of  his  diary. 

Tho  pages  which  doiol  with  his  Chancellorship  are  , 
but  few  in  number;  but  they  are  enough  to  throw  a  ■ 
melancholy  light  upon  his  declining  years.  Kow  and  ' 
again  the  old  Prince  tries    to  cheat    himself  into  the 
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b«lief  that  he  U  fulfilling  some  of  the  dreaiaa  of  his 
patriotic  youth,  as  when  he  reeords  the  successful  passing 
of  *  two  naral  estimfttaa.'  For,  yean  ago,  in  the  eourae 
of  that  curions  episode  of  his  early  life  when,  deputed  as 
fipeeial  onvoy  of  the  Gemuui  nation  to  the  Greek  and 
ItaliAn  courtH  by  tho  Archduke-Adnuuistrator  of  the 
Empire  under  the  ephemeral  Parliament  of  Frankfurt, 
he  roamed  about  the  Mediterranean  in  an  English  gun- 
Tflssel,  one  of  tbe  dresnu  which  had  Brvd  l\h»  imagin- 
ation had  been  thai  of  a  powerful  German  fleet  under 
one  German  flog.  Bnt  the  dominant  nolo  in  one  of 
bitter  disillusionment.  The  years  of  Prince  Hobcniobe's 
Cbancellor&hip  cover  many  important  developments  in 
Germany's  ii^eltpoiitik.  TTiey  witnessed,  above  all,  the 
growth  of  an  estrangement  between  Germany  and  Great 
Britain  which  baa  Tery  coneiderably  modified  the  inter- 
national situation,  not  only  tn  Europe,  but  all  over  the 
world.  Yet  there  is  not  a  single  word  in  the  diary  about 
Aaglo^erman  reUtioos ;  not  a  word,  for  instance,  aboat 
iba  famoiu  Kmgcr  telegram  which  foUowml  cloeo  upon 
Baron  von  JfaraehalTs  deeUrmtion  thai  Germany  had 
a  qMcioI  intereat  in  South  African  aflain ;  not  a  word 
about  the  iiiiiiMMifiil  attempt  made,  as  Count  van 
Billow  af tcrwarda  admitted,  to  follow  up  the  Emperor's 
t«lagram  by  a  European  coabioation  against  Great 
Britain :  not  a  word  about  Germany's  attJtede  of  bitter 
animosity  towards  u«  throughout  tlie  South  African  war. 
Thi^  was  aUo  the  peciod  oC  Gennaa  axpaasion  in 
the  Far  East ;  and  to  this  there  i*  ooe  vary  iaitructtvo 
raCarence  in  a  eonreraatlaB  between  Priaee  Hobeolohe 
and  the  Emperor  of  BuasJa  in  S^ta^Mr  IBM  not 
quite  a  year  after  the  PtiaoB  haeanis  Cbmtmttot.  The 
official  explanataoo  of  Gea^Maiy'a  eooparattoa  wHh 
and  FVanee  in  ejecting  Japaa  froaa  Am  liantong 
snla  after  the 
that  she  cot 
the  territoriid 
mainland  of. 
be  nnderstood 
and  France  en . 
for  tho  fini  tbasbas 
many  wa«  than . 
Tsar  told  Pr 
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'  lie  lii»»l  nlriMfly  writt<!ii  in  ih*!  itpHnK  [ctf  1895]  to  the  KmiKWM 
^Villintn   thnt  li«  would  linvw  no  objection  to  out-  nc|iiii-iiij{ 
•onKtbiog  out  there  ae  a  point  tCupinti  or  «  coaUng  etation.' 

That  was  tho  price  dcmnndod  by  fioimiiny  for  her  co- 
operation ugainBt  Jupun.  Princu  Hoiionloho  hintvd  at 
the  Chumin  Islunds,  at  the  mouth  of  tho  Tang-tazo, 
though,  a»  hi!  admitted,  England  might  put  forward 
claims  to  thcin.  The  hint  evidently  threw  Nicolas  II  off 
the  scent;  and  great,  we  know,  was  his  8urprine  and 
annoyance  when,  three  years  lat^r,  Germany,  taking  him 
at  more  than  his  word,  pottnced  npon  Kiao-chau,  well 
within  that  region,  'a  thousand  miles  north  of  Ilong 
Kong,'  of  which  the  Tsar  had  said,  laughingly,  in  allusion 
to  the  supposed  designs  of  Great  Britain  :  '  Mais  cc  seroit 
choz  nous,'  No  wonder  tli«  Emperor  William  sent  his 
Chancellor  a  gushing  telegram  of  congratulation  when 
the  convention  with  China  wok  signed  which  confirmed 
Germany  in  possession  of  Kiao-chau.  Beyond  that  tele- 
gram no  further  reference  is  made  to  Far-Eaetem  affairs. 
KThis  is,  however,  not  surprising.  Tho  editor  of  the  diariw 
rmtimatcs  that  'unassailable  considerattons  prevent,  at 
present,  the  full  publication'  of  the  diary  for  this  period, 
and  that  the  excfirpts  now  given  are  intended  only  to 
convoy  a  general  idea  of  the  Princes  impressions  am) 
experiences  during  the  last  stage  of  his  public  career. 

Prince  Hohenlohe  was  no  longer  a  mere  intcrc8t«d 
spectator  of  all  the  squalid  intrigues  and  petty  jealousies 
which  he  had  so  abundantly  noted  down  during  his  fre- 
quent visits  to  Berlin  from  Paris  and  Strassburg.  He  waa 
himself  in  the  very  hot-bed  of  them.  Within  a  year  after 
he  had  taken  ofllioo,  in  the  autumn  of  1805,  he  write« : 

*  I    know   that  a   number   of   [N>litlciau»   and    intriguers  of 
higli  rank  are  Ixriit  tii>on  dbrreditbit;  mv  with  tho  Kmperor. 
They  want  another  Chiiucvllor,  alleging  that  more  energetic  ■! 
actlou  Lh  neceHi^aiy'  (ii,  405).  V 

He  had  other  dithculties  too.  BerUn,  though  the 
capital  of  tho  German  Empire,  i*  still  esftontially  Prussian: 
jAnid  there  are  featiircs  in  the  Prussian  cliuracter,  at  least 
|piiiiiimii(  tho  ruh'ng  classes,  which  had  always  repelled 
him  from  his  early  youth.  Nor  was  it  only  a  question  of 
ponsonal  repugnance ;  there  were  fundamental  differences 
of  principle.     Princo  Hohenlohe  had,  all  hia  life,  been  >a 
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^Knan  through  ami  tbrou;;h.'  He  hnd  worked,  not  for 
^W&rin,  nor  for  Prussin,  but  for  Gernmny  as  a  unitci] 
nation  and  a  united  Empire.  In  Berlin  Ciermany  is  !<tiU 
overahudowod  by  PruH^iu.  And  Hobenlohe  felt  this 
ikeenJy. 

*  When  I  eit  amongst  th«ee  l^iseian  ExccUencioii.  the  coa- 
traat  between  Xorth  Oermaiiy  and  South  Cfenaany  grows 
clear  to  me.  South  German  Liberalism  caunot  hold  ite  own 
against  th«  Junkers.  Tlicy  lire  t«i>  numertms,  too  powerful; 
til*)-  have  itoynlty  and  the  Amiy  oil  their  v'u\v.  Even  the 
clerical  party  goes  with  thotn.  That  contrni^t  expUiin.i  all 
that  I  have  lived  through  during  theeo  four  yeans  [of  Chan- 
i'«)lorehl)>]. ...  As  I  worked  from  1868  to  1870  for  the  union 
of  South  and  XortJi,  s*o  I  rauat  strive  now  to  hold  I'ruBsia  to 
the  Kmitire.  For  all  these  Rxoelleueies  suap  their  iiiigera  at 
the  Empire,  and  would  let  It  go  to-day  mdier  than  to- 
morrow' (ii,  i~l), 

lu  other  worda,  it  was  tho  perpetual  conflict  between  the 
old  feudal  and  aristocratic  Germany,  incarnate  in  Pmnsis, 
baaed  morally  uponlthe  principle  of  authority,  and  materi- 
ally upon  the  pn-doininunco  of  tho  landed  interests,  and 
the  new  liberal  and  democratic  Germany  which,  however 
much  it  may  repudiate  it«  origin,  is  the  spiritual  child  of 
the  French  Revolution,  and  has  been  quickened  to  rapid 
matiirity  by  the  sudden  growth  of  vast  indnirtrial  and 
comraereiul  force*  pc-ciiliar  to  the  modern  world. 

Nowhere  is  the  acuteni'^s  of  that  conflict  more  fully 
di.'iplayed  than  in  tlic  Tematile  genius  of  William  II  him- 
self, so  curiously  medieval  in  some  aspocts  und  in  utherH 
fto  intensely  modem.  Hence,  no  doubt,  the  frequent 
fluctuations  of  Imperial  temper  reflected  in  his  Cban- 
cellor'B  diary.  A  life-long  opportunist,  in  the  beflt  sonso 
of  tbo  word,  Hobenlohe  accommodated  himself  to  them, 
an  best  he  could,  for  more  than  five  years,  not  without 
some  saeriflce  of  personal  dignity,  bat  consoling  himiwlf 
with  the  thought  that  b«  wa»  dtadwrging  his  duty  towards 
'  the  Germans,  who  regard  aij  pPOtUMi  in  Berlin  ax  a 
guarantee  of  [naticiiiaJ]  oni^.'  Am  jmus  went  on,  how- 
over,  the  Kmpcror '«  nmSm^wM^  prvralled  more  and  more, 
especially  in  the  imaatm  «f  iaMmal  policy ;  and  Prince 
Hobenlohe,  nigra  tatimma^  «r  mitb  •  greater  ex[>eriflaco 
of  the  atmospban  «f  Cmmtt,  ^i  net  waH,  like  hid  ud- 
happy  predao— or,  Cmmi  -MM  Cayriif,  to  be  turned  oat 
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brutally,  like  a  flunkey  in  disgrace,  but  a«ked  pormlwion; 
to  be  allowed  to  retire ;  and  tbe  perniiiolon  was  ^ran 
'with  a  readiness  which  showed  that  my  rvsij^niion  was 
expected,  and  that  it  was  higli  time  for  mo  to  go." 

Thua  did  William  II  drop  his  third  pilot.  There  wom 
no  scene  auch  as  that  in  which  inkpots  were  nearly  Hying 
about,  after  two  court  officials  hnd  been  de«i»atched  to 
remind  Bismarck  that  the  young  Emperor  v.'a»  stlU 
waiting  for  the  resignation  of  his  Chancellor — of  the 
Chancellor  to  whom  tho  Hohenzollems  owed  their  Im- 
perial throne  and  title ;  nor  was  there  any  explosive 
manifestation  of  Imperial  displeasure  such  as  that  which 
re-echoed  through  the  Schloss  when  Capriri,  the  simple 
soldier  who  was  trop  honnff^  hommc,  was  sent  packing. 
Prince  Hohonlohu  is  a  grand  seirfiieitr;  nay,  more,  he  is  'der 
guto  Onkol  Chlodwig.*  Ho  in  olbowcd  out  gently  and  with 
plvawuit  words,  not  to  mention  tlie  inevitable  decoration 
*  in  brilliant^.'  But  be  ha8  to  go  novcrtboIoM,  in  order  to 
make  room  for  the  supple  courtier,  who  will  trim  his  sail 
to  every  breeze  that  blows  '  aurt  allorbochster  Stelle.' 
But  even  suppleness  exhausts  iti*elf  in  tho  fubiosa  of 
time.  And  what  then?  Pacitis  desreniitis.  Lot  us  hope, 
at  any  rate,  that,  when  Prince  Biilow  haii  dioappc^aml 
from  tbe  stage,  lii«  diary  too  will  be  given  to  tho  world. 
It  will  help  to  flU  many  a  lacuna  iu  Pnncc  Hohcnloho's. 
It  will,  i>erhaps.  be  less  edifying,  but  it  will  l)o  equally 
instructive  in  other  ways,  and,  if  kept  with  the  same 
candour,  it  may  explain  how  and  for  what  pui-pose  a 
personage  of  Prince  Alexander  Ilohenlobe's  rank  and 
position  has  been  allowed,  consulc  liilloic,  to  publish  m> 
peculiar  a  combination  of  calculated  indiscretioiiit  and 
careful  reticencee  as  the  last  chapters  of  bis  father'* 
Slemoirs  in  their  present  form  contain. 


I 


Mr  Uoinemann  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  uiiunual 
enterprise  which  ho  uhows  in  producing  so  many  im- 
portant foreign  works  in  English  dress.  The  truus- 
lation  of  Prince  Hoheulobc's  Momoirs  published  by  Iiim 
is,  on  the  whole,  us  good  as  could  be  expected  considering 
the  spood  at  which  it  has  boon  produced.  Several  trans- 
lators would  sceni  to  have  boon  at  work  upon  it,  for 
some  iMirts  aro  very  much  better  than  others.  Most  of 
the  quotations  in  this  articlo  have  been  taken  from  the 
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English  text,  but  somt'  have  beou  traiishttcd  afrosh  from 
the  original,  when  Mr  Chrystai's  trunslution  failed  to 
convey  the  Qavour  of  tho  Gorman  idiom,  or  when,  as  in 
one  or  two  iMut»Agc»,  it  blundered  budly.  The  worst  of 
such  blundei-ii  occurs  in  a  pussage  already  quoted  (p.  200). 
It  runs  aa  follow.1  in  the  original.  *  Der  Qroesfurst 
sagte  dann  :  "  Der  Kaiser  hnt  don  Filrsten  auch  bis 
hierher  "— dabei  zog  er  die  Linie,'  etc.  Of  thiR  the  trnnrt- 
lator  makes  sheer  non-sense  by  rendering  it :  '  The  (irand 
Duke  then  said :  "  The  Emperor  is  a  prince  np  to  here," 
and  then  drew  a  line/  etc.  The  expression  used  by  the 
Grand  Duke  is  German  slauj:;,  corresponding  to  (ho 
English  'fed  up  with,'  and,  as  usod  by  him,  meant  that 
the  Emperor  wiw  thoroughly  Kick  of  Bismarck. 

For  the  Mike  of  the  general  reader  it  mu^t  be  rcgrotted 
that  tlie  English  edition  uddi^  nothing  to  the  meagre;  notes 
and  comment**  provided  by  tho  German  editor  of  the 
Mcrtnoirft.  These  can  be  Iwroly  adequate  oven  for  tho 
ordinary  German  render;  and  an  Englishman,  unloits  ho 
baa  made  a  ipeclal  study  of  German  polititrs,  will,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  find  it  often  difficult  to  follow  I'rince 
Rohenlohe'a  references  to  events  and  people  that  have 
long  since  ceaf^  to  be  as  familiar,  oven  to  his  own 
fiellow-countrj-racn,  as  when  the  diaries  were  written. 

Readers  inadequately  fnmishod  with  the  knowledge 
requisite  to  follow  Prince  llohenlohc's  Memoirs  with  ea»e 
may  find  considerable  assistance  in  tho  remarkable  work 
which  stands  third  on  our  list.  It  is  rciiiarkabk-  not  for 
originality  of  views  or  for  novelty  of  information,  but  for 
the  lucidity  of  it«  nurrvtive.  thosoundncss  of  its  lenming, 
the  comprehcnsivenew  of  it«  survey,  above  all,  for  its 
total  freedom  from  pr«|adiee.  It  is  marked  throughout 
by  the  quality  mont  MBeottnl  to  permanent  historical 
work,  by  what  the  Gcnnoxw  call  objectivity.  It  is  a 
quality  which,  since  the  war  at  1870,  has  revolutionised 
the  study  of  histoid  oeroa*  the  ChanoeL  In  no  depart- 
ment,  perhupa,  has  the  morml  sad  tnt^ectoal  recovery 
of  France  been  mors  riglT"'  sod  cuuiplcCe  than  in  the  new 
conception  of  hisbary  «Wdi  mem  prmOs  In  Uiat  ooaatjy. 
To  compare  thoworfoof  TUvi^  of  IQcbdM.  or  of  Lainar- 
tine  inth  thow  of  Bord.  Hrwimy*.  Lachaire,  I^Tkat, 
Seignoboa,  and  many  olfccc*<fflb*»nr«^ool.  la  lonnder- 
Btend  the  distanra  wUefa  iW  Fi— at  at  to-imj  ha*  tr*> 
VoL  ao«.-.Vo  419.  f 
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veiled  from  tho  France  of  the  Second  Empire.  The 
hi^LoriaiiH  of  thiR  Hchool  may  not  he  so  brilliant  aa  their 
predece»)ors ;  they  deal  lesa  in  epi^ama  and  fltartlinx 
generaliaationH ;  but  they  are  scientific,  laborioiui,  Bound 
and  impartial.  Without  discarding  the  best  French  Ute* 
rary  qualities  of  style  and  unity,  they  contriTe  to  see 
facta  as  they  are. 

In  this  admirable  band  of  workers  Prof.  Denis  detjervos 
a  high  place.  Ho  sets  out  with  the  determination  to 
examine  the  causes  which  led  tu  the  greatest  disaster 
which  his  country  has  ever  sustained.  The  proceea  is  a 
painful  one  for  a  patriotic  Frenchman  ;  but  Prof.  Denis 
does  not  flinch.  lie  has  not  hesitated  to  probe  tho  still- 
smarting  wound,  and  to  analyse  with  German  gruTuUich- 
Jceit  the  causes  of  the  enomy'»  superiority.  He  has  done 
this  without  rancour  or  sarcasm,  without  any  attempt  to 
minimise  Frcm-h  defects  or  to  oxagfjcrntc  Gonnaii  udran- 
tagCM.  While  attribuliu^;  Gorm:tn  HUt^cotS  mainly  to  the 
nation  ail  a  whole,  and  to  causes  beyond  tho  scope  of 
pDliticiun».  ho  is  scrupulously  fair  to  thu  loadom.  lu 
the  dulinvation  of  character  aud  tliL'^  tracing  of  its  effects 
he  is  wry  succeMsfut ;  nothing  cau  bo  butter  than  tho 
contrast  ho  draws  between  the  vehement,  audacious, 
a.stute,  inventive  and  unscioiputous  Cliaucellor,  and  bis 
slow-moving,  unimaginative,  but  withal  kindly,  coura- 
geou.i,  and  generally  right-feeling  master.  He  »ets  forth 
the  dark  side  as  well  as  the  bright  of  Bismarck's  poligr, 
but  he  does  not  waste  breath  In  moral  indignation ;  what 
he  emphasises  Ls  the  clear  conception  of  aims,  the  pertin- 
acity of  pursuit,  the  marvellous  adaptation  of  meaos. 
He  shows  how  the  stronger  will  and  vigorous  initiative 
of  the  Minister  drew  the  old  King  in  his  wake,  but  also 
how  the  monarch's  caution  often  applied  a  boncficiul  drag 
to  his  servant's  impetuosity.  Agaim>t  such  a  combina- 
tion neither  Francis  Joaopb.  with  his  mediocre  counciUore, 
nor  Napoleon,  irresolute,  iucapublu,  vaguo,  and  physically 
ailing,  could  hopo  to  contend  with  success.  Well  is  it 
for  the  nation  whose  t«achci's  can  thus,  without  foar  or 
favour,  study  and  inculcate  the  painful  lessons  of  the  post. 
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Art.  XIII.— A  TE9SELATED  MI.N'ISTRV. 

AlX  Adminiatratioii*  have  their  distinjfuUhing  featurea, 
to  describe  or  deride  wliich  the  polittrnl  wits  of  the  pi-e- 
Bafomt  dnyn  woro  wont  to  invent  iiickiianios.  It  would 
perhaps  be  a  difRcult  ta!«k  to  discover  any  single  term 
that  would  do  adequate  juatiro  t«  the  peculinr  charac- 
teristics of  the  prewnt  Government,  IJurke'd  famoiw 
deecription  of  Chathnm'H  Itiat  Administration  mi^cht  fur< 
nish  a  not  inappropriate  phrase.  In  the  historif  speet-h  on 
American  taxation,  which  bristled  with  keen  and  pulished 
opiyrams,  Burke  said : 

'B*'  (Ciiatbam)  'niado  nii  Adminietnition  so  clicckonxl  and 
speckled:  be  put  together  a  piec*  of  jointTy  bo  crossly  in- 
dented and  whimsically  dovetailed ;  a  cabinet  so  TartouBly 
Inlaid ;  nucli  a  piece  of  divcnttfted  luosaio ;  »iich  a  tesaelated 
pavement  without  cement—here  a  bit  of  black  stono,  and 
there  a  bit  of  white ;  patriots  and  courtiei's,  Kin^'d  f  riouda  and 
repaUieanB ;  Wlilgs  and  Toriea ;  treaclieroiLi  frieiidd  and  ojten 
enemies — that  it  was  iniUwl  a  very  curiona  show  j  but  utterly 
e  to  touch,  and  unsure  to  stand  on.'  * 


H    enem! 


Allowing  for  tbo  oxaf^ci'ation  of  metaphor,  the  de- 
scription would  fit  Sir  Henry  Campbell- liannemion'a 
AdminiiSt ration  like  a  glove.  The  'Teswiated  Ministry' 
would  not  be  an  unfair  or  opprohrioiiit  nickname.  The 
previoiui  relations  of  different  members  of  the  Cabinet 
wonid  not,  indeed,  justify  Hurke'a  declaration  that '  the 
colleagues  whom  the  Prime  Minister  had  aivsorted  at  the 
same  boards  stared  at  each  other,  and  were  obliged  to 
aalc,  "  Sir.  your  name  ?  "  ■*  Sir,  you  have  the  advantage  of 
me."  "  Mr  Such-a-one,  I  beg  a  thousand  purdonti." '  But 
it  is  not  so  long  since  there  was  a  conflict  betwcvn  those 
who  now  sit  together  on  the  front  bench,  wittily  de- 
scribed as  'war  to  tbo  knife  nnd  fork,'  when  u  banquet 
giTen  to  one  prominent  man  was  regarded  a>!  a  mark  of 
disloyalty  and  almost  of  insult  to  another  distiiigui;4litid 
loader.    Those  were  the  days  of  tonttt  and  tabornacles. 


*  TbU  wvtI-kiMwa  paMMge  waa  <iuuted  witli  alajnilor  lofclteltr  bjr  Sir 
WUlUm  Hiuvoart  on  tbe  Ont  Rodlng  of  Uie  Homo  Itule  Bill.  For  thiough 
It  *■*  BMUit  tOB^Ijrlo  the  UnloaUt  alllAtico.  Il  was  atonco  p«reoIv«d  bow 
tfaonasUr  It  dfMrdMi)  ihoM  iuiionff«l  wImhd  tho  apMker  ut,  tuid  evcrjr 
HataoM  WM  putietiut«d  b7  tond  Oppoiitioii  cbeen. 
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of  shibboletlis  and  cro»8-current*i,  of  leagues  and  count*" 
leaguOH.  Ill  public,  at  lenst,  there  hnn  been  no  recanta- 
tion on  either  gide,  or  on  any  Aide,  of  the  divergent  views, 
or  even  of  the  somewhat  bitter  Ijinguage.  in  which 
opiniong  were  expressed.  In  the  space  of  many  months 
the  present  Prime  Minister  managed  to  make  speeches 
of  an  hour's  duration  without  mentioning  the  name  of  A 
single  Imperial  Liberal ;  while  Mr  Asquith,  now  hiit  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  obyerved  a  similar  (tigniftcant 
reticence  with  regard  to  his  titular  leader.  The  1'ro.sidont 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  President  of  the  Ix>cal 
Government  Board  were  almost  as  fierce  in  their 
denunciations  of  Mr  Huldaiio  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  as 
they  were  in  their  diatriboe  against  more  legitimate 
opponents.  Yet  to-day  '  they  find  themaelvea  " — Burke 
must  bear  responsibility  for  the  ungracious  phrase — 
'  P>ESi»Gr  together,  heads  and  points,  in  the  same  ti-uckle- 
bod.' 

The  veil  of  Cabinet  secrecy,  not  so  opaque  as  of  yore, 
is  still  thick  enough  to  forbid  our  knowing  with  what 
degree  of  harmony  Ministers  co-operate  in  the  council 
chamber.  The  results,  however,  are  curious.  The  cement 
of  a  '  tesselated '  Ministry  is  usually  the  personal  influunoo 
of  the  Prime  Minister.  That  has  been  wanting.  Circnm- 
stances  which  elicited  very  Bincero  and  universal  sym- 
pathy for  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Banncnnan  proventod 
him,  during  the  period  before  the  adjournment,  from 
diachai^ug  in  anything  like  completeness  the  exhausting 
duties  imposed  upon  the  head  of  the  Government,  But 
the  slackness  of  control,  due  in  the  first  instance  to  sad 
domestic  affliction,  was  equally  manifest  during  the 
autumn  sitting.  Indifferent  health  has  also  been  a  con- 
tributory  cause  to  the  limited  attendance  of  the  Prime 
Minister  in  tho  House  of  Commons.  More  frequently 
than  not  Sir  Henry  has  been  absent  from  the  front 
bench  after  quctttions  have  boon  answered  ;  and  the  most 
momorablu  rotiults  uf  his  intervention  in  business  have 
been  seen  in  the  unceremonious  jettisoning  of  two  of  his 
eolloagues  at  the  imperious  bidding  of  tho  Labour  loaders. 
It  is  a  neCMSary  though  distasteful  task  to  r^tll  attontloo 
to  these  facts,  because  the  extreme  Radical  supporters 
of  the  Government  persistently  indulge  in  fulsome  puno- 
gyrice  of  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  as  being  the  most 
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aipable  and  «ucoe«eliil  leader  of  modem  times.  The 
efToct  of  thU  flatltirjr — which  m  its  extravagance  amounts 
jdmoHt  to  an  nfTront — i»  ubviou^.  The  extremists  aro 
anxious,  not  hu  much  tu  kwp  8ir  Ht.inry  in  thu  Uuumo 
of  Commons,  as  to  prevent  the  luadorship  of  the  pitrty 
from  falling  into  other  and  stronger  haudn. 

What  is  flagrant  in  Parliament  muy  aUo  ho  inforrod 
with  practical  certainty  in  tlie  Cabinet.  Int«rnal  uvi* 
deuce — and  none  other  is  available' -tends  to  pn>vo  that 
the  present  Prime  Minister  Li  unable  or  uuwillinK  t^  be 
maater  in  hia  own  huuso.  or  to  maintain  that  Cabinut 
discipline  which  was  always  enforced  with  i/[roaUir  or 
lesa  vigour  by  his  predecoBsors.  Mr  Uoyd-Goorgu  hon 
not  attained  a  position  in  the  country  cunipui-sbUt  to  that 
occupied  by  John  Bright  wIh<u  hu  bucanio  a  member  <rf 
Mr  Gladstoue'H  Cabinet.  Yet  strong,  iado{H)udent,  and 
influential  as  ho  was,  Gladstone  felt  oonstroineJ  pahtidy 
to  curb  Bright,  when  he  made  a  cotnporatJvaljr  Uipid 
attack  upon  the  llouise  of  I^ords.  nrigbt  aUoWad  him 
worda  to  be  explained  away,  uud  eri-n  profforad  wfwt 
waa  to  all  intents  uud  purpoMW  oo  apology  tor  him  ioJkh 
cretion.  But  the  Prc-Midunt  of  the  Board  of  Trwd*  it 
allowed  to  stump  the  country  and  to  rail  at  tbm  Vppm 
Chamber  in  thu  intemperate  and  lodaoorotu  lwigig»  «f 
an  irresponKiblo  demagogue ;  and  tbU  tvA  only  OBM  or 
twico  but  rtipoatcdly.  Two  of  the  Wktpii — Ihrmm  Ume^ 
tionorioH  whose  efficiency  depends  upon  ■fltnrr.  Utrt, , 
vigilance — denounce  the  tyrsjjoy  of  Lohonr:  uaA  mttf* 
pair  of  ofllciaU  is  told  off  to  oonnteraeC  ihm 
,  eloa  created  amon;fAt  Radiml  working'WlBli  U  tW 
Secretary-  of  State  for  War  iudulgm  tu  yataMi*  m^tl»' 
tions  for  the  development  of  an  •Ocimi  * <MliSM>  ^"Ht- 
one  of  his  colleague*  reoeivaa  a  iiniltl  tUwaM»  t»  *tmM 
the  attractions  of  dltannanmnt,  and  tint  imMmt  kmitf  *S 
peace  at  any  price. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multJ|dy  '"■1'iTfT  «#  tM*  |«<«M 
labsenoe  of  a  governing  mind  in  tJw  CiiWniil  t^  awn* 
oonolofiion  would  be  r— ghoJ  bjr  a(ad|rfac  <Im  < 
tive  action  andthelagklatfir«pR)pa«ab«f  |M#'< 
ICnistiy.  Every  departmmt  wotIm  n^tm  !»*•*•  *'***■'' 
by  its  immediate  cUof  or  anlxMat  tUm  iwn«  ayMUiM 
has  doubtleM  aonw  adrnnffi.  li^^m,  |Ur  IbKUMHW.  Al  m 
an  approximation  to  tb«  Mca.'  ^Jmm  IAw  M****  ^ 
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the  spot ;  but  it  producer  »onie  glaring  inconsiBtODciM 
and  is  the  negation  of  the  time-honoured  theorj*  of  joint 
Cabinet  responsibility.  Our  foreign  policy  is  the  policy 
of  Sir  Edward  Grey,  warmly  stipported,  no  doubt,  by 
some  of  hw  collen^ten^,  but  ixilpably  cltxta-stefii)  to  othcrw, 
iimongst  whom  may  po^rtibly  he  included  the  Prime 
Minister  himwlf.  At  any  rate  it  is  manifeet  that  Sir 
Edward  Grey's  principles  and  practice,  eminently  eatia- 
factory  aa  they  wo,  cannot  be  squared  with  the  uttcraoc«B 
of  a  chief  who  dcclaro«  that  ho  hates  the  word  '  Imperial' 
and  '  does  not  much  like  the  thing,'  and  who  writes  the 
most  ^shing  te«timoniftln  in  praise  of  Lord  Courtney, 
the  clmnipioii  of  internationalism,  as  the  desirable  uUer- 
native  to  Impeiialism. 

In  one  other  department  thU  Ryotem  of  indixndaal 
authority  and  independence  has  worked  very  well.  The 
danger  of  fnesy  interfei-ence  on  the  part  of  Downing 
Street  with  the  policy  of  pro-consuk  in  distant  pai-ts  of 
the  Empire  is  nowhere  more  real  than  in  India;  and  at  no 
period  since  the  Mutiny  would  hasty  and  ill-con^derod 
action  by  the  Secretary  of  State  or  the  Cabinet  bo  fraught 
■with  graver  consequences  than  at  the  present  time.  An 
inexplicable,  ill-deHncd,  but  quite  p<\Ip«I)!e  ferment  of 
unrest  t»  creating  vibrations  through  the  Molmmmcdna 
world.  The  political  Koisinograph  oho^x's  very  similar 
tracings  in  India,  Kgypt.  and  Moi'occo ;  tliongh  in  India, 
fortunately,  the  tremors  are  somewhat  neuti-alised  by 
the  scornful  disapproval  with  which  the  virile  iidheronts 
of  the  Prophet  regard  the  growing  pretensions  of  tho 
loud-tongued  but  unwarlike  Bitbu.  Still  the  oituatioo 
requires  vigilant  watching  and  skilful  handling. 

Tho  appointment  of  Mr  Morlcy — pre-^umably  at  his 
ott-n  wish — to  the  India  Oflice  caused  some  sui-priso  and, 
amongst  men  unacquainted  with  his  charoet«r,  not  a 
littJe  misgiving.  Mr  Morley  ilocs  not  profesa  to  be  an 
ImperialiKt;  and,  in  his  antagonism  t«  any  expansion  of 
what  he  considers  on  overburdened  Empire,  he  has  not 
nnreasonably  or  unnaturAlly  been  classed  with  the  Ltttle- 
Englanders.  Rut  his  LittJe-Englandism  is  unlike  that  of 
the  more  blatant  adherents  of  that  craven  creed.  It  is 
negative  and  not  positive.  Never  has  be  been  known  to 
subscribe  to  the  washy  sentimentaltsm  which  affects  to 
believe  that  tf  the  strong  man  would  only  throw  away 
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TlU  wOApODS  no  one  would  spoil  lii»  (;oodii.  His  main 
obj&ction.  for  instance,  to  iho  British  occupation  of  Ej^ypt, 
apart  from  what  proved  to  bo  tho  unfounded  foar  tliat 
it  would  embroil  us  with  France,  Vf&s  his  upprehension 
that  a  protectorate  would  •  bring  India  to  the  shoreti 
of  the  Mediterranean."  There  is,  howe^'er,  all  the  differ- 
ence in  the  world  between  a  policy  of  pushing  outwards 
the  landmarks  of  the  Empire  and  tliat  of  resolutely 
defending  all  that  lies  within  them.  No  Imperinliat,  we 
feel  ai^sured,  would  resii^t  with  more  dogged  and  un- 
yielding resolution  any  invasion  of  British  territory 
than  the  present  Secretary  of  State  for  India.  In  aemi- 
critical  times  such  as  these,  few  men  could  have  so  many 
incidental  advantages  in  the  execution  of  a  steady,  con- 
sistent, and  patriotic  policy.  His  championship  of  Home 
Rule  constrains  the  Irish  Nationalists— even  the  pug- 
nacious and  pertinacious  Mr  Swift  MacXeill — to  forbear 
from  raising  inconvenient  and  baneful  controversies  in  a 
House  of  Commons  which,  painfully  ignoi-ant  of  the  facts 
of  Empire,  is  in  the  main  more  confused  about  Indian 
affairs  than  about  those  of  any  other  Britixh  possession, 
not  excluding  South  Africa.  His  unflinching  Radicalism, 
and  tho  deser\'ed  esteem  in  which  ho  is  held  by  the  left 
wing  of  hU  party  and  the  Labour  members,  enable  him 
to  disregard  the  mischievous  and  misleading  criticisms  of 
tho  handful  of  Indian  cranks  who  sit  in  Parliament  as 
KadicaU.  To  a  statesman  enjoying  these  adventitious 
advantages,  the  new  tiystem  of  governing  by  dopartnienta 
affords  practically  a  free  hand  ;  and  tlie  riiTunifitances  of 
the  day  call  for  a  free  and  a  strong  hand  to  hold  the  reins 
of  Indian  administration. 

The  Colonial  OlHce  is  differently  situated.  Lord  Elgin's 
varied  and  succcjisful  experiences  as  a  pro-oonsul  ought 
to  have  made  him  an  ideal  man  for  the  post  exalted  by 
Mr  Chumlwrlain's  occupation,  and  filled  with  credit  by 
his  immediate  successor,  Mr  Alfroil  LyttcUon,  Certain 
allowances,  moreover,  must  bo  made  for  tho  Colonial 
Seeretury.  Lord  Elgin  has  not  been  accorded  a  free 
hand  in  the  sense  in  which  Sir  Edwiu-d  Grey  and  Mr 
Morley  have  enjoyed  that  privilege  ;  and  his  representa- 
tive in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  spito  of  his  i-omarkablo 
abilities,  is  what  the  French  call  a  mauvfiia  couchcur. 
Moreover,  colonial  policy  has  most  unfortunately  bc.'en 
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doniod  that  [mmuniiy  from  sliocr  partisan  criticwm  which 
is  now  universally  rcc-ognisod  as  tho  prerogative  of  the 
Foreign  Oflice.  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  owed  his 
majority  so  largely  to  the  »iiccesa  of  the  campaign  of 
misstatement,  inisreprcsentalion,  and  blander  which  was  ■ 
recklessly  waged  over  Chinese  labour,  that  the  Cabinet 
doubtle^ii  felt  that  no  single  Minister  could  be  trusted  to 
deal  with  South  African  problems. 

But,  wheu  all  has  been  said  that  can  be  aaid  on  Ijord 
Elgin's  behalf,  there  remains  the  fact  that  his  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  his  department  has  boon  marked 
by  awantof  tact  and  considorutiou  for  the  siuiceptibilitiei 
of  the  sister  nations  quite  astonishing  in  nn  amiable  and 
cultivfttcd  gentleman  who  lias  enjoyed  so  much  persona! 
experience  in  the  adniintstniliou  of  the  Empire  beyond 
the  seas.  Slightly  to  adapt  the  refrain  of  a  mu»ic-haU 
ditty  much  in  vogue  some  years  ago,  '  It's  not  exactly 
what  he  does,  bat  tho  nasty  way  he  does  it.'  There  was 
something  almost  discourteously  abrupt  in  the  haste  with 
which,  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  the  ordinance  granting  a 
graduated  constitution  to  the  Transvaal  waa  cancelled. 
Thia  instrument  had  been  the  subject  of  the  most  care- 
ful consideration  and  elaborate  corresix>ndence  extending 
over  many  months  between  the  High  Commissioner  and 
tho  Colonial  OCBce.  To  rescind  it  alter  what  could  at  _ 
best  have  been  a  perfunctory  study  of  the  question,  was  f 
discourteous  not  only  to  Lord  Mihiur,  Lord  Selbome,  and 
Mr  Lyttidtou,  but  ul«o  to  thoir  ofitciul  ud%-iiiQrs.  and  to 
tlie  Transvaal  Government.  ■ 

Nor  was  that  all.  Tho  Govemmont  sent  out  at  tho 
public  expense  a  spcrinl  Commission,  two  members  of 
which  were  avowed  opponent*  of  the  Jato  Ministry; 
while  not  one,  so  far  as  is  known,  represented  tho  policy  m 
initiated  by  Mr  Chamberlain  and  followed  by  Mr  Lytiel-  f 
ton.  Nothing  can  be  said  against  the  other  qualil^catiuns  of 
the  Commissioners;  but  the  non-representntivecharacter 
of  tho  Commission  would  ha^'e  discounted  confldonce  in 
its  report.,  if  that  report  had  ever  been  allowed  to  see  tho 
light  of  day.  Its  contents  still  remain  uni-evealed.  This 
secrecy  is  unjuatiSable,  and  is  unfair  to  those  whose  viowa 
and  opinions  were  sought  by  the  Commissioners,  but  who 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining  how  far  their  communica- 
tions have  been  accurately  reported    and    interpreted. 
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ftwUament  bus  had  to  debatt>  thu  iiierit«  of  the  now 
Constitutiou  unaided  by  tliu  rL-port  of  a  Commiasioii  the 
cost  of  wliicli  will  come  upon  thu  votes. 

As  to  tiiu  CoDHtitutioii  itMclf.  m  it  nppears  in  the  Lottera 
Pat«nl  which  huvo  bc«u  published  and  prwcnWd  to 
Parliament,  uU  that  it  io  neces.-*arj'  now  to  say  is  that  it 
might  have  been  much  woi-sc.  The  danger  lay,  and  etili 
lies,  in  the  departure  from  the  invariable  rule  of  oar 
colonial  policy  that  even  in  the  most  well-disposed 
colonies  under  the  Crown  responsible  govomment  should 
not  be  granted  per  aaltum,  but  through  tho  iutermediato 
educational  step  of  a  representative  but  only  serai- 
rosponsible  system.  Now  that  the  Coniititution  is  granted, 
the  wisest  and  most  patriotic  course  for  Kntish  subject** 
at  home  is  to  refrain  from  retrospective  criticism,  and 
for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  white  moo  in  South  Africa 
to  co-operate  in  making  the  best  of  tho  new  state  of 
thing)).  We  could  have  wished  that  more  generous  terms 
bnd  been  arranged  %vith  regard  to  the  laud-settloment 
echcmo,  in  the  devolupment  uf  which  Lord  Milncr  and 
the  lute  Mr  Rhodes,  tut  well  an  most  other  comjMitent  and 
fur-sightod  authoritiex,  saw  the  fairu«t  chance  for  the 
extinction  of  racial  prejudice.  Mr  Rhodes'  experiment 
at  StoUenbosch  and  the  Paarl  proved  de6nitely  that  the 
scheme  wax  practicable,  and  that  tho  reMults  would  be 
•uch  as  were  hoped  and  anticipated. 

However,  this  excessive  secrctivcness  u  infinitely  pre- 
ferable to  the  amazing  intliscretion,  to  use  no  stronger 
term,  displayed  in  coiiiicxion  with  Mr  Bucktilll's  report 
aa  to  the  prevalence  in  the  Chinese  compounds  of  vice 
in  its  most  repulsive  form.  On  many,  perhaps  on  all 
grounds,  it  was  expedient  that  the  Government  should 
have  kept  secret  the  report,  and  especially  tho  evidence 
obtained  in  confidence  by  Mr  Gucknill.  IJul  what  did 
thoy  do?  They  allowed  the  contents  of  the  report  to  bo 
ithown  to  a  fanatical  opponent  of  Chinese  labour,  and 
further  gaA'e  him  permission  to  disclose  the  infortnati<jn 
he  had  gleaned  to  members  upon  his  own  side  of  tho 
House  and  to  them  only.  Naturally,  extracts  which 
appear  to  have  been  garbled  fomid  their  way  into  tho 
less  nice  RadiL-al  press.  This  was  Lord  Elgin's  doing; 
and  few  more  grievous  offences  against  the  usage  and 
practice  of  conatitational  Governmentj^  have  ever  been 
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permitt<.>il  by  iHisponsiblo  Miniittor»  of  the  Crown.  These 
dtH'iimont^  weru  Cabinet  pjipors,  ugmumt  tbo  improper 
publication  and  rovvlfttion  of  which  tlutre  is  in  existeoce 
a  recent  8tntut<o  imposing  tho  penalty  of  hard  labour. 
Yet  a  Cabinet  Miuixter  bccomcit  muraily  if  not  legally  an 
accessory  to  an  offence  against  thi.s  salutary  Inw.  All 
these  incidents,  in  themselvi^s  quite  avoidable,  have 
roused  a  bitter  feeling  amongst  tho  sCnuncliest  upholders 
of  Bntisli  stipremncy  in  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange 
River  Colony.  The  old  munmir  is  heard  that  'it  does 
not  pny  to  be  loyal ' ;  and  tiie  dangerous  belief  is  revived 
that  the  home  Oovemmeiit  will  always  sacrifice  tho  real 
friends  of  England  in  order  to  propitiate  actual  enemies, 
or  to  curry  favour  with  some  fractious  section  of  ill- 
informed  agitatora  in  Parliament. 

Take  again  the  case  of  Natal,  the  one  colony  which, 
during  tho  lut<^  war,  not  only  raised  its  own  volunteers, 
but  etiuippod  and  pjiid  them  out  of  its  own  exchefjuer. 
A  Zulu  rising  took  place;  and  there  was  substantial 
reason  for  believing  in  tho  existence  of  a  wide-spread 
and  conooi-ted  plan  for  overthrowing  the  authority  of  the 
colony.  How  alarming  such  a  proopect  is  for  settlers 
mostly  i<cattered  over  an  area  of  45,000  square  miles  may 
be  uudcrHtood  by  a  glance  ut  tho  census.  Tho  last  avail- 
able returns  show  that  out  of  a  population  of  something 
over  a  million  there  were  less  than  100,000  Europoaiu  or 
whites,  a  few  more  than  100,000  Asiatics  and  mixed  broods, 
and  no  lest)  than  000,000  natives,  of  whom  only  ttome 
HO.OOO  were  employed  as  servants.  When  it  is  further 
remembered  that  thirty  yenrs  have  not  elajwed  sloeo 
Zululand  was  mider  a  stringent  military  autocracy  of 
exceptional  efficiency,  it  is  easy  to  understand  with  what 
apprehension  the  heads  of  families,  living  almost  in 
i-solation  on  their  homesteads,  hear  of  '  native  unreat.' 
The  colony  took  prompt  steps.  It  raised  volunteers  but 
declined  Imperial  assistance;  it  proclaimed  martial  law; 
and,  in  spite  of  very  serious  climatic  .-inJ  geographical 
difliculties,  managed  to  stamp  out  the  fortunately  pre- 
mature revolt. 

Now  it  must  b«  admitted,  and  indeed  rigorously 
clnimcd,  that  when  a  self.goveming  colony  finds  itself 
obliged  to  suppress  native  risings  by  force  of  arms,  the 
Imperial  Government  should  show  the  greatest  ngilance. 
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snd,  in  case  of  neeJ,  enforce  its  authority.  This  duty  is 
iraposed  npou  the  ceotral  Executive,  nuuiily  becauite  Par- 
liament sanctions  the  exclusion  of  nativ&i  from  any  sub- 
stantia] representation  in  the  colonial  Legislatures.  They 
have  tliereforu  u  s-pccial  cliiim  to  the  protection  of  the 
mother-country.  But  the  duty  must  not  be  exocutod  in 
such  a  way  as  to  convey  the  beliuf  that  the  authorities  nt> 
home  distrust  the  justice  or  clemonoy  of  Britons  beyond 
the  seas  in  their  dealings  witli  coloured  ruces.  There  i» 
no  gi'ountl  for  such  distrust,  or  for  the  injurious  myth  that 
Englishmen,  Scots,  and  Iritthmon  low  their  inherited  and 
ingrained  sense  of  humanity  as  8oon  as  they  oros8  the 
eqaator.  The  late  Henry  Cloete,  a  most  loyal  subject,  in 
his  work  on  '  The  Great  Boer  Trek '  (p.  83).  stignuitised 
Lord  Glenelg's  fatuous  despatch  of  December  2((,  18:15,  as 
'containing  the  most  unrefterved  condemnation  of  the 
wholu  policy  and  operations  of  the  war,  and  abusing  in 
unmeosurcd  language  the  barboroos  manner  in  which 
(the  Secretary  of  State  asserted)  the  war  had  lieen  con- 
ducted ' ;  and  he  went  on  to  say :  •  To  expect  that  an 
entire  population,  thus  insulted  and  injured,  should  stitl 
continue  loyally  and  well  affected  towards  the  Govern- 
ment was  as  impossible  us  to  expect  tliat  "of  thorns 
men  should  gather  figs,  or  that  of  a  bramble-bush  they 
should  gather  grapes."'  The  arrogant  folly  of  Glenelgwa* 
followed  by  the  great  exodus  to  the  north  under  Betief, 
and  by  the  permanent  alienation  of  the  Dutch  colonistH 
who  had  become  reconciled  to  British  rule. 

It  was  then  the  manifeiit  duty  of  Lord  Elgin  to  keep 
himself  in  constant  touch  with  the  Government  of  Natalt 
and  to  take  titeps  to  secure  the  fullest  information  as  to 
the  treatment  of  the  rebels.  Nothing  was  easier.  Tlio 
Colonial  Secretary-  knew  that '  martial  Jaw  liad  been  pro- 
claimed :  he  could  be  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  connetiuencen 
its  proclamation  involved,  or  as  to  the  punishment  which 
would  be  meted  out  to  thoiw  found  guilty  of  treoaoti.  All 
that  he  hod  to  do  was  to  instruct  the  Guvemor  to  auk 
the  Natal  Ministry  to  keep  him  informed  with  alt  due 
promptitude  on  every  important  incident,  ho  »w  to  gtv« 
the  Imperial  Executive  an  opportunity  of  ndviMing,  or,  if 
the  need  arose,  of  remonstrating.  But  it  wam  not  till  the 
anticipated  had  happened,  not  till  relwls  had  been  tried 
and  sentenced,  and  the  senteneea  eonfimicd  by  the  rospou- 
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sible  authorityand  sanctioned  by  tho  KinR'a  rcprcMontotive, 
tho  governor  of  the  colony,  that  the  Secrutary  of  Stat« 
intervened.  HU  method  of  intorfenmcu  was  so  iucttesa 
and  maladroit  that  it  afi'rontud  not  only  tbo  Natal 
Government  (which  promptly  resigned  by  way  of  proto^t), 
and  not  only  British-born  subjectx  in  all  the  South  African 
colonies,  but  also  tJio  Dutch  inhabitants  as  moch  as  the 
rc^t;  for  there  itt  no  lUAtter  on  which  thoy  are  ho  touchy 
a-t  upon  tho  meddling  of  Downing  Street  with  the  busi- 
ness of  represstng  a  native  rising,  That  nothing  worse 
happened  wa.s  due  to  the  fact  that  Lord  Elgin  took  no  ■ 
further  notiou ;  but  the  incident  left  behind  a  senso  of 
irritation  not  eiutily  or  quickly  to  be  relie%'ed. 

Again,  there  m  the  difllculty  over  the  Newfoundland  fl 
Fisheries  question.  A  modtui  ritwm/i  was  arranged  by  ^ 
Sir  Edward  Grey  with  the  President  of  the  llntted  States 
behind  the  back  of  the  Nen-foundland  Government,  and 
in  Bpite  of  their  protests.  The  Foi-eign  Secretary  was 
not  to  blame  for  the  intense  indignation  arouacd  in  tho 
colony ;  he  had  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  British  Empii'e, 
and  to  consider  what  is  for  the  best  interests  of  tho  whole. 
But  it  ia  the  unmistakable  duty  of  the  Colonial  Secretary 
to  sec  that  the  interests  of  tho  several  colonies,  whereof 
he  is  the  guardian,  should  be  fairly  and  itriuly  pliicvd 
before  his  colluaguiw,  and  to  do  his  best  to  consult  the 
wishe»(,  to  remove  the  doubts,  and  to  study  thesuscopti- 
biUties  of  the  colonial  Govcmmeuts.  So  far  as  the  ofHcial 
corresponden<;e  goct*,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  Lord 
Elgin  discharged  any  of  these  duties.  The  eonsequeaee 
is  that  the  same  uneasy  feeling  of  insecurity  has  been 
inspired  not  only  in  Newfoundland,  hut  in  a  minor  degree 
tbroiigbout  the  Donuiiion  of  Canada.  Very  siiuilar  tact- 
lessness and  lack  of  consideration  were  displayed  with 
regard  to  the  otherwise  admirable  ai'rangement  with 
Prance  about  the  New  Hebrides.  Australasia  grumbled, 
not  »o  much  at  the  settlement  itself,  aa  at  the  cavaHer 
way  in  which  the  colonists  were  treated. 

In  a  'tesselated'  Ministry  this  must  inevitably  happen. 
A  capable  Minister  does  gfK»d  work,  and  the  lack  of  con- 
trol by  the  Cabinet  uo  doubt  renders  his  task  easier ;  hut 
au  inefficient  Minister,  not  subject  to  the  supervision  of 
his  chief  or  his  coUeaguai,  may  easily  do,  by  a  few  strokes 
of  the  pen,  more  mischief  than  his  successful  colleague 
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can  ever  liope  to  make  good.  The  collective  work  of  a 
anited  Cabinet  in  probably  let^a  efficient  tban  that  whioh 
the  beet  of  it^  memhcTH  could  turn  out ;  but,  on  the  otiier 
band,  it  \»  infinitely  Rtiperior  to  tlto  output  of  it.^  least 
capable  member  when  left  to  his  own  devieos. 

This  truth  is  iltu»trat«d  by  the  mental  attitude  of  the 
public  generally  towards  tbe  War  Office  and  the  Admiralty. 
Were  the  efficiency  or  the  existence  of  our  defensive 
forced  dependent  upon  the  collective  wLidom  of  the 
Cabinet,  there  would  be  deep  and  natural  uneasiness. 
The  most  diverse  and  contradictory  speeches  have  been 
delivered  upon  this  supreme  national  problem  by  different 
members  of  the  Cabinet  Some  have  talked  of  disarma- 
ment as  an  example  to  others,  just  as  in  tbe  country  a 
few  theorists  contend  that  the  withdrawal  of  game- 
keepers would  put  an  end  to  poaching ;  othcra  have  urged 
sweeping  reductions  in  the  votes  on  the  ground  that  the 
money  thus  saved  '  might  be  given  to  the  poor.'  On  tho 
hitherto  accepted  theory  of  joint  Cabinet  responsibility, 
both  or  either  of  these  sets  of  opinion  might  be  taken  to 
represent  the  reasoned  policy  of  the  Admtniittration. 
But,  on  the  '  tesselated '  principle,  it  is  not  tho  view  of  the 
whole  body  that  really  counts,  but  only  that  of  the  heads 
of  tho  departments  directly  concerned,  subject  to  the  veto 
of  tho  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Consequently  the 
public  is  not  much  disquieted  about  the  War  OfHce  and 
the  Admiralty,  but  for  two  different  reasons.  Mr  Haldane 
enjoys  a  large  moasiu-e  of  confidence  as  a  patriotic,  pru- 
dent, and  highly-gifted  man;  ho  has  never  attempted 
to  hide  hiu  ImporiuliiKm  under  n  bushel ;  and,  as  the  in- 
timate) perouiitil  and  political  ai<«ociatu  of  Lord  Rosobery 
— a  connexion  which  even  tho  tiff  over  tho  withdrawal  of 
the  Scota  Greys  from  Scotland  is  not  likely  to  faavo  dis- 
turbed— ho  is  trtiflted  to  see  that  the  '  Kepublic  incurs 
no  injury.'  The  Secretary  for  War  will  retain  this  con- 
fidence till,  if  ever,  he  deliberately  forfoita  it  by  pandering 
to  tho  senseless  faction  that  will  not  even  try  to  road  the 
signs  of  the  political  heavens.  Lord  Tweedmonth,  on  tho 
other  hand,  enjoys  a  certain  confidence,  not  bccausu  ho 
U  a  strong  man,  as  Mr  Haldane  is,  bat  because  ho  is  a 
weak  man  with  no  ofUctal  experience  and  little  power  of 
initiation  or  exposition.  It  is  therefore  assumed,  and 
probably  with  reason,  that  be  will  be  guided  and  directed 
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in  all  essential  iiiAtteni  by  tlio  genius  of  Uio  First  Kaval 
Lord,  in  who«ie  professioiuil  Kkill  mid  patriotic  feeling 
great  confidence  Ima  hitherto  heen  plnced.  It  is  un- 
ne(;(.<»isury  to  analyse  in  detail  the  other  departments  of 
State.  Enough  has  been  satd  to  show  that  the  'tesse- 
hitcd*  principle,  fiu  far  as  administration  ih  concerned,  in 
neither  an  unmixed  good  nor  an  unquali&ed  eviL 

When  we  turn  to  the  subject  of  legielation,  which  our 
conetitutioual  systom — unwisely  as  many  think — combines 
with  administrative  responsibility,  wo  aru  conErontwl  with 
a  very  diffrwut  picture.  Thcro  is  a  pastiuge  in  'Couingsby,' 
wi'itteu  over  sixty  years  ago,  which,  with  a  very  few 
changes,  might  be  read  as  u  picturesque  doscription  of  thu 
present  hituatiuu. 

'The  success  of  the  R«fomi  Minirttry  on  thvir  first  nppeni 
to  the  now  coni-tituoncy  which  they  had  crwif^l  had  bwn 
fatally  complete.  Hut  the  triumpli  was  as  di-«tnictivo  to  the 
victors  as  to  the  vanquishod.  "  We  are  too  strong,"  pro- 
phetically exclaimed  one  of  the  foi-tuuate  Cabhiet,  which 
found  Itself  supported  by  an  iitcoucelrablti  luajorlty  of  throo 
hiinilre<l.  .  .  .  It  i«  <-viili-nt  tbi»t  tht^  suicidal  careur  of  what 
was  thuti  titylcd  tlii-  Libunti  imrty  hml  bora  occa»ioac>d  and 
sthuulated  by  its  unnatural  excess  of  strength. ...  No  Govern- 
ment can  be  long  secure  ifithout  a  formidable  OppwItioD.  It 
rwduccM  their  sapjiorters  to  that  tractable  number  which  can 
be  maiiai^l  by  the  joint  litSueueea  of  frtiltUm  and  of  hope. 
It  oScrs  voiit(i»«>><-v  to  the  diHciiiitvntrd,  and  distinction  to 
the  ambitious;  and  cmployi*  tbo  cucr^eti  of  aspiring  spirits 
who  other\i-i9e  may  prove  traitors  in  a  division,  or  assassins 
in  a  debate.' 

The  resemblance  between  the  present  poaitiou  and 
that  described  in  '  Coningsby '  is  not  a  mere  coincidence ; 
it  is  an  illustration  of  the  truth  that  history  repeats  itsoU, 
but  always  with  a  difforonco.  When  the  conditions  are 
more  or  less  the  same,  the  resultants  wilt  bear  a  stron^f 
family  likeness.  It  would  be  an  interesting  task  to  analyM 
the  antecedent  political  phenomena  of  183:i  and  1906 
reepectively,  but  it  would  be  irrelevant  to  our  inintediotD 
object.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  what  we  have  ventured  to 
describe  as  the  principle  of  tossolation  characterised  the 
majority  ostensibly  supporting  Lord  Grey,  though  it  wm 
hardly  reflected  in  the  composition  of  the  Cabinet,  which 
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was  almoflt.  excluairely  Whig.  Dr  Franck  Bright,  in  bia 
'  HLstory  of  England,'  thus  stun^  up  the  position  as  it 
presented  itaelf  when  the  first  rofornied  rarliament, 
with  an  overwhelming  Whig-Radicul  majority,  met  on 
January  29,  1833 : 

'The  twofold  cotmcxions  and  intorrats  of  the  Govemmont 
could  not  but,  sooner  or  later,  proro  a  cause  of  weakness. 
Tlieir  urtrttoeratlc  tendencies,  wliicb  remained  unabated,  pre- 
veated  them  from  thi-owing  tbeniselve*  lieartily  Into  the 
wifbM  of  ttieir  iHiire  |M>pulnr  Hiipii(irtor:<,  ami  laid  ttiem  open 
to  the  constant  i<ii»]iicion  of  an  iuctinattou  townixb  Torjnsia. 
Their  dependence  upon  tho  popular  party  compelled  them  to 
take  in  l^nd  many  difficult  queations  for  the  solution  of  which 
the  nation  was  clamouring.  They  had  therefore  to  l>e  cou- 
stantJy  steering  a  middle  course,  and  aa'ximiiiK  uu  apiicarance 
of  wdkkuestt,  whtcti  rapidly  undvnntned  their  popularity, 
while  the  two  tcndcucios  %rhich  they  represented,  affecting 
the  ladiridual  members  of  the  Cabinet  in  different  degrees, 
spvodily  ted  to  a  division  among  themselvee.' 

The  Mtni»try  of  January  1833,  bucked  by  the  'greatest 
majority '  in  Gugliiih  hintorj-,  wax  reconstructed  in  Juno 
1834 ;  and  a  month  later  it  resigned,  as  tho  Primo  Mlniriter 
would  eay,  in  ylobo.  Worn  tlie  iMU»ugo  quoted  ubovo  it 
ia  easy  to  di»ccni  tho  main  dtlTereuce  between  Lord  Groy's 
Ad  in  [ni^t  ration  and  that  of  Sir  H.  Cnmphell-Bannurman. 
The  Mini»tr>-  of  liv}3  did  not  ropi-CMont  the  majority  ia 
the  House  of  Coninions  as  a  microcosm  does  its  macro- 
oosm.  The  majority  was  democratic  in  tho  social  sense 
of  the  word;  the  Ministry  was  more  essentially  aristo- 
cratic than  many  of  the  Tory  QoTommeuti*  which  bad 
preceded  it.  By  no  conceivable  stretch  of  imagination 
could  Lord  Grey  and  bis  colleagues  be  described  as  '  the 
electorate  writ  small.'  On  the  other  hand,  the  present 
Administration  may  be  regarded  as  more  representative 
of  the  majority  upon  which  it  depends  than  any  other 
since  the  Civil  War.  It  contains,  indeed,  a  sprinkling  of 
peers  and  of  statesmen  of  nohio  birth,  but  no  one  would 
dream  of  calling  it  aristocratic.  Every  bit  of  white  stone 
and  every  bit  of  black  stone  are  hown  from  quarries 
existing  within  the  precincts  of  tho  House  it«elf.  Every 
formation  and  I'very  stratum  havo  contributed  their  shares 
to  the  mosaic;  and  tliu  paradoxiojil  thing  is  that  the  pave- 
ment coheres  simply  because  of  the  lack  of    cement. 
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Were  the  component  parts  of  the  Ministry  welded  into 
one  compact  wliole,  the  Cabinet  would  break  up  as  rapidly 
aH  did  Lord  Grey's. 

The  result  bos  been  that  the  legislation  presented  to 
Parliament  has  been  as  '  tesselat^d '  as  the  Goremmont 
itJitilf ;  and  this  is  true  uut  only  of  its  logislativo  mctwure^ 
as  a  whole,  but  of  nearly  every  separate  Bill.  The™  aro 
an  uDprecodontod  nuraber  of  Nonconformist*  in  the  House 
of  Commons :  they  aro  FL■pr<^((cnted  proportioiiut«ty  in  the 
Cabinot.  Not  a  few  ttocinlisl^  were  electod ;  they  are  not 
without  their  witnet«o»  in  the  inner  circle  of  the  Goreni- 
mcnt.  A  handful  of  republicans  may  be  seen  on  the 
Spoakor'it  right ;  and  in  the  Cabinet  i.s  at  least  one  who 
declared,  in  his  election  address,  that  he  was  oppn^ed  to 
hereditary  oflicials  of  all  kindN.  It  was  irapo:4sibIe  to 
secure  the  services  of  the  I rish  Nationalists ;  but  there  are 
several  declared  Honie-Hulers  in  the  Cabinet,  and  the 
religious  views  of  niosit  Irisbnieu  were  represented,  if  but 
feebly  advocated,  by  Lord  Ripon.  H 

Now,  of  course,  on  a  smaller  scale,  this  repre«ontativo  ~ 
principle  has  been  applied  before  ;  but  it  is  utilised  by  the 
present  Administration  in  quit«  a  novel  fashion,  tiitborto 
the  drafting  of  a  Bill  to  be  presented  to  Parliament  began 
with  the  collection  of  ideas  and  suggestions  on  tho  part 
of  a  sub-commit  tee  of  the  Cabinet,  presided  over  by  the 
Minister  to  whom  would  be  entrusted  tho  task  of  piloting 
tho  measure  through  the  House  of  Commons.  Then  the 
draft,  in  a  rough  state,  was  submitted  to  the  whole 
Cabinet  for  discussion  and  criticism.  The  diiferent  in- 
gredients, so  to  speak,  were  well  mixed  and  stirred,  and 
the  pudding  came  out  a  fairly  representative  amalgam 
of  the  culinary  skill  of  the  combined  cooks.  The  new 
method  is  different-  Kaoh  member,  or  group  of  mem- 
bers, seems  to  have  contributed  his  share,  and  to  have 
insisted  upon  ita  retention  in  its  original  state,  and,^| 
instead  of  the  amalgamated  pudding,  we  como  back  to  ™ 
the  tesselatod  pavement.  There  is  no  cohesion  or  sj-m- 
metry  or  fusion  in  the  product,  Tho  fact  that  it  is  of 
joint  composition  renders  it  very  difficult  to  accept  any 
really  serious  amendments,  because  to  do  so  is  to  destroy 
tJie  whole  handiwork  of  one  member  or  grouj)  of  mombere 
in  tho  Cabinets  There  is  the  case  of  the  Trades  Disputes 
BUI,  morally  and  politically  one  of  tho  least  defensible  ■ 
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proposals  ever  submitted  to  Mid  wanetioncd  by  Pariis- 
meut.     ThU   measure,  im   it   emmm  before  the  HoiMe  of 

CommoDB.  bore  the  must  obvtotui  tngn^  of  tb*?  mMbod  of 
ita  concoution.  One  part  had  buen  pat  io  by  the  Labour 
repreeeotatives ;  the  other  port  had  htum  iniwned  to 
sootho  the  coiiHcienoea  of  the  logiU  elflmesL  In  tU> 
particular  inetttnoe.  It  is  true,  the  hkmaIc  was  motflstaJ 
becuiiiw  of  thti  iitrike  of  the  Labour  aatl  Irioh  members 
working  in  oon<M9rt.  and  beeatwe  of  the  flabby  timidity  of 
ihi*  luwyt^TH  in  tho  Cabinet,  oouplod  with  even  grralHT 
cowardice  on  the  part  of  the  Radical  «mployerH,  wbo  are 
found  in  great  numbers  in  the  Houae. 

Tho  PluntI  Voting  Bill  may  be  dumuwied  ait  Muramarily 
ait   it  waM  by  the   Hous-e  of  Lord*.     Apart  from  its  im- 
proctivahln  nia^^hinery  and  it«  penal  plauiwnt,  im  introduc- 
tion wftH  inopportune  in  the  first  session  of  Parliament, 
especially   when   Ministers   were   fully  aware   that    the 
semion  would    be  hopelessly  congested.      Not,   however, 
content  with  legislation  of  a  kind  which,  liccording  to 
all  precedent,  is  deferred  till  Parliament  is  nearing  the 
term  of  its  allotted  life,  tho  Cabinet  must  needs  go  forth 
into    tho  bywayn  ami  mIuhw   to   pi«k    up  other   people's 
bantlings  uiid  reiir  thoiii,  to  the  detriment  of  their  h'giti- 
mate  children.     The  Agricultural  Holdingti  Act  and  the 
Town  Tounnt"  (Ireland)  Act   belong  to  this  closw.     The 
former  doOM  rt^nlly  nothing  for  the  tenant  farmer  that 
he  cannot  already  Mx;ure  for  himself  from  landlords,  good 
and  bud.  thotigli  it»>  tendency  may  be  to  endanger  tho 
generally  trletully  relations  which  have  hitherto  existed 
between  KngliHh  laiidlordM  and  tenants  ;  while  the  latter 
ia  a  poi-ultai'ly  wanton  menAure  of  <v>nfiscation  which  tho 
Government  would  never  dtire  apply  to  Great  Britain. 
though,  so  far  as  town  property  in  ooncorned.  thei-e  is  no 
distinction  in  practice  betw«^H;n  Kngland  and  Ireland. 

Naturally,  on  the  'tesnelatod'  principle,  the  Education 
Bill,  on  which  so  much  time  was  fruillcHHly  lavixhcd  in 
(cpite  of  the  rigorous  invocation  of  gag  and  guillotine,  wait 
in  more  senses  than  one  the  piice  de  n^intanct  ot  the 
se)t»ion.  Of  all  the  quarries  from  which  the  miniHterial 
majority  was  hewn,  the  Nonconformist  mountain  wimtbir 
hirgest ;  consequently  tho  most  conspicuous  single  piece 
in  the  tesselated  pavement  wiw  also  Noucunformi«t.  Hi) 
an  Education  Bill  acceptable  to  dissenten  waa  brought 
Vol.  2«8.— M».  410.  c 
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iu.     With  the  fninknesw  of  ofliriiil  juvenility,  Mr  BirrvU 
—to  wiiuHo  eluquence,  wit,  and   almiMt  invurialilu  guod 
tamper  a  tribute  is du« — ^revealed  in  a  phrosu  tho  liiddonfl 
msinnpnog  of  the  m<^aaure  which   died   ualamontod   on 
December  20.     '  Minor!  tiiw,'  he  ^aid,  'muttt  tiufTer ;  it  in 
tbo  biidgo  of  ull  their  tribe.'     H»  repented  of  the  phnuo, 
not  btxiuuM;  it  did  not  truly  rupr(M«ut  the  Hpirit  of   the 
Bill,  but  bvcAuiM;  it  did.     In  uxing  H,  Mr  Birrel)  ooald 
iidt  liiivc  inctkiit  tlmt  UioMv  who  Wdro  oppoMMt  to  denomi-fl 
national    teat'hing    in    our  vlemontary  KchooU  were    aB 
majority  of  the  parents  of  thix  oooiitry,  for  that  he  could 
not  prove,  nor  is  it  a  fact.     He  wa8  inanift'^tly  referring 
to  the  viewH  of  the  minority  of  moinbera  of  the  Hou^e  of    , 
Commons,  which  if)  quite  another  thing.  I 

The  vindictiveneHs  againitt  one  nlngle  denomiustion,  ^ 
and  that  denomination  the  hiotoric  National  Church, 
which  was  stamped  on  everj-  clause,  caused  the  measure  i 
to  be  bailed  with  peeans  of  triumph  by  the  militant] 
disiwnters.  There  were  Mime  grnmblee  and  growls,  it 
true,  but  they  came  from  those  who.  like  the  Hniall  boy' 
iu  '  Punch,'  KyinpathiMHl  with  the  lion  '  who  hud  no 
Christian.'  or  tvith  others  that  hud  not  Christianti  enough. 
Untiring  ofTort^  were  ninde  toi^uare  the  Roman  Catholics 
and  the  Jewn — efforts  which,  U>  the  honour  of  both 
diMioinination^,  were  uni«uc«et««ful ;  but  the  Church  of 
England  waH  told  without  ceremony  that  what  wa^  good^ 
enough  for  the  Nonoonformiflt  conncience  wan  goodfl 
enough  for  theirs,  if  indeed  Huch  a  thing  an  a  conscience 
could  really  be  recognised  in  .Anglicans.  It  neenui  to  be 
constantly  forgotten,  or  rather  deliberately  ignored,  that 
all  the  '  conceasions,'  properly  »o  called,  have  oome — as  j 
they  were  bound  to  come — from  the  Church  Hide.  Ho  fnr| 
us  the  Hill,  whether  in  its  original  or  its  amended  form, 
fell  i«hort  of  Xouconformist  expectations,  it  waH  regarded 
as  embodying  Nonconformist  '  concessions ' ;  but  these 
concessions  were  only  partial  limitations  of  a  measure 
which,  in  all  itx  positive  cnuvtmentH,  was  to  the  Noncon- 
formists pure  gain.  Not  a  single  material  oonceKsion 
was  made  to  the  Church  during  the  progress  of  the 
meuiiure  ;  and,  in  both  Housmi,  u  stubborn  and  unniusoued 
resistance  was  oll'ered  to  ovcrj'  amendment  moved  to 
secure  tliat  the  Establishment  should  be  treated  as  well 
as  other  denominations.     It  is  superfluous  to  rucupitulate 
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the  storj-  of  the  collupiw,  or  to  dt'fond  th«  Opprwition 
from  the  charjjw  of  wrtt'kiiig  thi;  Bill,  »iiicti  we  know 
■  from  Lord  Crowe'n  own  lip«  that  thcrv  wiis  nevor  uny 
I  intention  of  modifying  itj^  principIoK  ;  and  vhiofost  of  all 
I  these  priuciplus  W(U>  th«  punishment  of  thu  Church  of 
I  England. 

L        The  Prime  Minister,  Mr  Birroll,  and  the  Ixird  Privy 

Hbaal  all  ducltired,  within  tbo  few  \as*t  dnyt*  of  the  seiwioii, 

that  the  objeotj*  of  the  Bill  were  to  secure  what  they 

vntlcd  a  national  syntem  of  education,  to  the  exclu-iton 

I  of  denominational  teaching  in  the  elementary  schools. 

I  They  admitted  that  the  exceptions  f{rud};tu^ly  made  to 

f    this   rule   were  due   to   a   desire    to    cunoiliate    Roman 

Catholics  and  Jews,  with  whose  support  it  would  have 

been  inconvenient  to  dispense.      In  the  funeral  oration 

pronounced  by  the  Prime  Minister  on  t>ecember  20,  it 

I    WJia  implied  that  churchmen  ou){ht  to  bo  content  nHth 

'    the  diluted  system  of  Christian  teaching  which  satisfied 

•the  Protestant  free  churches  of  this  country.'     If  that 

was  the  real  design  of  the  Bill,  and  if  its  main  principle 

was  the  gradual  exclusion    of   denominational    teaching 

from  schools  in  which  it  had  hitherto  been  given,  then 

it  was  n  mockerj'  to  talk  about  ronipronui>'e  and  friendly 

•Hittlement.     Again,  if  xuch   wa»   the  intention  of  the 

authors  of  the  Bill,  we  (latly  deny  that  thet<e  intentions 

were  submitted  to  the  countrji*  at  the  last  election ;  and 

certainly  the  country  has  never  expressed  approval  of 

them.     Two  passages  from  ppe-olection  speeches  by  tho 

Prime   Minister   and   Mr   Birrell  respectively  have  Iwen 

recently  quoted.     The  former,  speaking  at  Norwich  on 

October  20,  1004.  said  : 

'We  want  th«  child  Ut  be  broujtbt  itp  in  (bo  faitb  of  hts 
father,  at  least  until  ho  comes  to  such  an  age  as  to  be  Juati- 
fled  to  be  judge  of  a  faith  for  himself.  I  nm  sure  that  the 
IJbenkl  i>«rty  throughout  the  country  has  but  one  object, 
which  in  to  .secure  |>erfect  freedom  of  oonwUnicc  and  equal 
treatmunt  and  complete'  public  control  over  the  system.* 

Mr  Bin-ull,  on  tlie  very  eve  of  the  general  election, 
declared  that, 

'not  only  wim  he  nnxinut*  tlutt  therv  should  be  Clirlxtian 
education  in  nil  schools,  but  be  was  also  anxious  that  facilities 
should  be  given  whereby  all  religious*  denominations  would 
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liave  an  opportunity  of  instnicting  children  In  wliAt  they 
believiMl  to  be  tlie  tnie  religion.  His  anxiety  wiut  great  ii|H)n 
tlu>  Nubjf<tt.  It  wa-t  a  difrxrtilt  thing  to  Ix;  alilv  to  do,  but  at 
luiy  n»t<i  hi)f  effort-"  wvn--  ail  in  tiitt  <lir«x-tion  of  throwinK  ojx>n 
all  avhooU  in  thin  (.-ountry,  not  only  for  tumple  olementury 
Bible  instruction,  but  nl*to  that  facilities  should  be  given  to 
enable  (larents  to  have  their  own  children  instructed  in  their 
own  pnrtlcular  doctrine.' 

Tli«  iatt^r  Hpeeoh  is  more  important  timn  tha  foniior, 
bctrtUiM'  i(  waji  delivered  by  Mr  Hirrell  nfti^r  \w  litul  bwm 
nctuuUy  appointed  Mtnixter  of  Kducation,  and  at  the 
moment  when  he  mu»t  have  been  revolving  In  liii*  mind 
the  line«i  upon  which  the  new  Dill  waa  to  proctri^. 
There  i»  hardly  a  cbunOiinan  who  would  refuse  to  accept 
a  measure  which  conformed  rif^idly  to  the  principle  laid 
down  in  tbeee  two  extracta.  The  Bill  aa  it  waa  presented 
tu  PHrlinmont.  and  even  as  H  loft  tht?  Ijords  in  itfi  amended 
«t4(t«,  fell  fur  nhort  of  thuNc  lilMtral  propositions. 

The  Bill  i»  dead ;  and  we  are  promitted  a  renewal  of 
the  agitation  againxt  the  Houite  of  Lords.  It  ia  practj- 
uilly  certain  to  prove  an  alKirtivo  iw  similar  attacks 
have  heen  in  the  i>aat.  The  latent  of  thcxt;  aroso  out  of 
the  deadlock  between  the  two  CfaaiiiberM  over  the  Iteform 
Bill  of  IK84-5.  That  campaign  ended  with  the  i^iurrender 
of  Mr  flladstone  and  his  collea^^ues.  for  the  Houno  of 
I^rds  gained  in  Hulwtanco  the  one  principle  for  which 
they  had  Mtrivvn.  namely,  that  the  extonaion  of  the 
franchise  and  tlic  rtHlixtrihution  of  soata  should  go 
hand  in  hand.  The  main  moral,  however,  of  the  last 
agitation  waft  that,  though  it  wax  conducted  with  un- 
paruUolod  energy,  and  was  prolonged  over  many  monthfl. 
the  elections  of  188f>  proved  that  the  old  urban  electors 
had  been  quite  unmoved  by  the  demonstration.  For  the 
ttrst  time  since  the  liefomi  Act,  the  cities  and  boroughs 
of  England  rotumod  in  that  year  a  majority  of  Conser- 
vativMt  to  the  Huu»e  of  Conimonx.  The  Radicals  will 
no  doubt  do  thmr  wortit  to  istir  up  atumoHity  against  the 
Second  ChamlH^r,  but  they  sutTcr  under  the  grave  dis- 
advantage  of  having  no  inHpiriting  cry.  It  t«  a  deplornblo 
fact  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  of 
this  country  is  indifferent  t^o  the  cause  of  education  ;  and, 
though  not  a  few  may  be  displcasiKl  with  the  action  of 
the  Loi-ds,  on  the  ground  that  they  have  prevented  the 
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withdrawal  from  public  controversy  of  a  wwarisom* 
aubject,  by  far  the  larger  portion  care  too  littiu  about 
the  oaose  of  the  oooflict  to  allow  themKulvad  to  bo 
flogged  into  an  artificial  inilignation. 

The  recent  t^eiiurul  eluctiuti  turned  upon  a  vnrioty  of 
Hubjecttt ;  and  amoiig  thusu  thu  Nonconformist  grievance, 
though  pc>rbnp«i  the  miMt  bitterly  felt,  wan  only  one.  No 
one  oan  pret^Mid,  with  any  Hhow  of  Justice,  that  a  vaiit 
mojority  of  det^tors  voted  for  a  revolutionary  ineaHure 
«Deh  aa  the  Kduoation  Uill,  in  the  bauds  of  the  Noncon- 
formJAbt,  became.  No  one,  tberofure,  onu  justly  blame 
the  Upper  House  for  referring  the  iiettlenieut  of  the 
(juei4tio»,  enormously  enlarged  an  it  was,  back  to  the 
country.  No  doubt  it  is  extremely  irksome  to  waste  so 
much  time  as  has  been  wasted  this  session,  and  atill 
worse  to  contemplate  the  prospect  of  a  fresh  conflict  on 
the  same  ground  ;  but  vvvn  tbie  i^i  better  than  accepting 
u  Bill  which  would  merely  have  Hubstitutod  another 
grievance,  and  one  far  ju^ter  and  greater,  for  that  which 
it  woe  int^tiuled  to  abolish.  The  iiutin  grievance,  HUch  a« 
it  is,  might  Uiiv«  lMn:n  rfnuoved,  and  may  HtiU  be  removed, 
by  A  very  short  measure,  which,  in  the  prexent  itAte  of 
public  opinion,  would  meet  with  litUe  or  no  roaJatAnce. 
If  thti  Government  have  its  removal  at  heart,  let  them 
re%'erM3  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  Went 
Riding  case;  let  them  secure  that  Nonconformist  children 
in  tttngle-school  areas  shall,  either  by  the  right  of  entry 
for  a  Nonconformist  minwter  or  by  the  appointment  of 
a  Nonconformist  teacher,  receive  the  religious  teaching 
which  their  parents  desire — such  teaching  to  be  paid  for 
by  the  said  jMirents;  and  let  churchmen  make  up  their 
minds  to  pay  for  their  own  religious  Ivjicbing.  If  nothing 
bi  attempted  in  the  next  Mission  to  relieve  the  Nuncon- 
formista  of  the  payment  of  rateH  for  teaching  which  they 
disapprove,  wo  shall  know  that  the  grievance  is  being 
kept  olive  for  other  puriKi«c«. 

As  for  other  causes  of  offence,  the  txtrds  have  avoided 
a  quarrel  with  Labour  by  accepting  the  Trades  Disputes 
Bill,  of  which  indeed  the  letut  said  the  better;  for  their 
only  excusv  -which  hardly  amounts  to  a  justification — 
for  pBsning  so  ill-omened  a  measure  wnn  thati  If  even 
Conservative  members  were  so  far  pUnlged  that  hardly 
thirty  votes  could  have  been  raked  together  against  the 
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Bill  in  the  Lower  House,  it  was  not  pnu-'tictil  politioH  for 

tbo   Ijords   to   resist.     They   have  also  nccept«d.  witli  a 

few  routtonabto  amendnieotH,  such  contontious  niea«ur«« 

as   the   Town   Tenants   (Ireland)   BtU,   the    Agrivuttunit 

Holdings  Bill,  and  the  Worknien'<i  Compensation  Bill.    It  in 

difficult  to  couvcivo  that  a  cry  of  any  threatoning  volume 

ftgniuKt  the  Fluuse  of  Lord«  cun  be  got  up  on  the  uttron^h 

of  the  Education  Bill  and  the  Plurality  Voting  Hill  alont). 

No  doubt  ft  further  fttt«mpt  will  (>e  made  to  •  fill  up 

the  cup';  and,  if  tbo  Irish  oica8un3  which  Uha  hitherto 

appeared  imminent  Hhould  turn  out  to  be  at  all  like  what 

lian  been  foreshadowed.  thJa  will  certjiinly  add  another 

drop.     Mr  Hrjce'tt  promotion  to  the  high  and  r-enponstblo 

duties  of  ambai»ador  at  Waiihington  would,  naturally, 

make  it  very  diflirult  for  a  .lucceflAor.  hardly  in  hia  saddle. 

to  produce  a  measure  of  real  importance  in  the  coming 

HOssion.     But  thei*e  is  no  saying  what   this  Government 

will  not  do  in  order  to  stop  the  mouths  of  so  bungrj-  and 

90  powerful  a  section  of  their  followers  as  that  led  by 

Mr  Redmond  ;  and  several  Ministers  have  made  no  »ocn't 

of  their  ultimate  aims.    It  is  true  that,  so  fur  tis  promiiHf 

go,  the  Government  is  debarred  by  its  own  uttoraoooo 

from  pi-occeding  to  extremes;  for,  if  there  wuh  anything 

clear  about  the  declarations  of  Ministent  on  the  eve  of 

the   pollit,  it  was  that,  whatever   might   be   said   about 

a  "larger  policy."  or  about  'ruling  Ireland  according  to 

its  own  ideas,'  thit*  wtut  not  to  be  a  Home  Rule  election. 

In  1906  Home  Rule  was  not,  a*  in  ISS6  or  1805.  a  question 

before  the  constituencie!*  at  all.     Still,  it  would  be  folly, 

in  circumBtaiice«  like  the  present,  to  rely  on  any  such 

preliminary  negativai.     It  is  only  too  probable  that  the 

Union  may  be  gravely  threatened ;  and  in  that  case  the 

House  of    Lords   must    stand    6nn,   as   it   did   fourteen 

years  ago.     An  Upper  House  which  should  fail  to  reject, 

without  the  clearest  utterance  of  a  large  majority  of  the 

nation,  a   measure   practically  amounting,  or   obviously 

tending,  to  Home  Rule,  under  whatever  disguise,  would  Im'  ^^ 

guilty  of  a  disastrous  dereliction  of  duty.    It  Is  not  by  Uio  fl 

rejection  of  such  a  measure  under  present  conditions,  nor  ^H 

hy  such  action  as  has  been  taken  during  the  last  seiMlon, 

that  the  House  of  Lords  will  bring  down  upon  itself  any 

storm  of  popular  resentment  which  need  inspire  alarm. 
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Art.  XrV.— THE   KCCLEaiASnCAI,  CRISIS   IN   FRANCE. 

Tub  attitude  of  the  onfanB  of  opinion  of  both  our  political 
partios  towardH  the  lioman  Catholic  Charch  in  England 
and  in  France  rfspt'ct  ivfly  is  not  very  reRHon»ble.  In  our 
oduL-utiunul  controvcniy,  thu  Itoman  Catholic  Church  hiut 
b«»Gn  the  object  of  the  favours  of  both  parties.  Our  anU* 
cluriciilH  huvo  treated  tho  Ronmn  creed  with  nn  iudulgonoe 
which  they  have  dimicd  to  the  National  Clnirch,  by  ntii^on 
of  the  vjUuc  to  their  party  of  the  support  of  the  Iriith 
Catholic  racnibvr».  The  Opposition  hux  lavished  ita 
oareesw  on  the  HouianiKt>i  an  being  the  i-xtroine  ex- 
ponents of  tin;  denominational  principle  in  t^^hication. 
But,  when  both  partii;!*  have  turned  their  eyett  across  the 
Cfaanoel,  as  though  to  make  up  for  their  forced  friond- 
linetM  with  liome  in  domestic  politico,  they  have  refused 
all  sympathy  for  the  Koman  Catholic  Church  in  its  con- 
ftict  with  the  Government  of  France.  Our  publicLHta 
who  support  a  clerical  policy  at  home,  as  well  as  tbeir 
opponents,  seem  to  reason  that,  since  the  entente  contiaie 
took  its  rise  under  the  anti-clerical  prtimicn*!iip  of 
M.  Combes,  all  the  subsequent  ecclesiastical  lugisliition 
of  the  French  Radicals  is  admirable,  that  the  Separa- 
tion Lnw  of  1905  is  a  model  of  state^munthip,  and  that 
M.  Briund  is  a  heaven-sent  lawgiver.  Such  an  altitude 
is  DO  doubt  patriotic:  for  the  Anglophobia  which  remains 
in  France  is  chiefly  oo]tivHt«d  by  the  cloricaU.  and  no 
onderstanding  with  Kngland  would  have  been  possiblo 
had  they  Iwen  in  iwwer.  Yet  this  method  of  appraising 
French  politico  hy  the  light  of  our  own  international 
interexU  in  uuRcieutilic,  and  doe«  not  help  to  throw  light 
on  the  difEiculties  of  the  >tituation  in  Fi-ance. 

How  difficult  that  nitunliou  is,  may  be  judged  from  a 
ro(!«nt  iipeech  by  the  able  and  experienced  politician  who 
in  now  Prime  Minister  of  France.  In  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  on  December  21,  replying  to  the  taonttf  of 
M.  Camille  relletan.  hia  former  chief  lieutenant  on  the 
'Justice,'  who.  representing  the  extreme  anti-clericals, 
hiu  of  late  bitterly  criticised  the  so-called  concoMioiint  of 
the  Government  to  Rome.  M.  Clemonouati  made  oh<<  of 
the  following  words:  'We  are,  M.  FellutJiii,  grappling 
with  difBculties  such  as  no  Government  has  encountered 
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an  Eraatian.  coortnead  of  the  advantage  to  the  State  of 
a  Coooordat  with  the  Papacy.  He  waa.  on  tbaae  linea, 
the  RUMt  fomiidablv  critic  of  the  Separation  BUI  in  the 
Chamber,  where,  with  few  excepdono.  the  140  Catholie 
and  Monarchical  depotiea  disptajred  thenuwivee  a«  feeble 
or  mnte  deft^nders  of  the  Church. 

M.  Hibot  bad  an  audience  worthy  of  bis  talent.  Under 
the  dome  of  the  Palais  Mazario  mutually  hostile  poUti- 
dans  of  the  Palais  Bourbon  sat  in  friendly  proximity — 
H.  Maurice  Barres.  at  the  Chamber  a  nationalist  deputy 
but  hnre  an  At'adcmician -elect,  sidv  by  side  with  the 
Hocialixt  K'-adt^r,  M.  JauiVu^,  and  M.  Dcuys  Cochiu,  the 
boMt  of  the  ufjed  Cardinal-Arcbbi<ihop  of  Pari^  recently 
exptdlod  from  bit*  itaUce.  M.  Ribot  wait  ablo  to  place 
appnrpr lately  Mjme  alluitionH  t^)  the  prtweiit  Mttuation  in 
IitM  a|jpr<M;iiilioii  of  Iiia  predeoeiwor.  Due  Paik|ui«r,  who 
had  inberitod  bis  bourgeoin  dukedom  from  his  kiiutman 
the  CbHiic(<llur  Pasquier,  sn  opportuui»t  of  the  nga  of 
*^'  '■  r.d.  mid.  likt"  bim,  succensively  the  servant  of  the 

I         iitil  two  Monarchies.     The  deceased  Academician 
u  thuM  brought  up  in  the  Conoordatory  school  of  GoUi- 
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atniitm.  So  M.  Uibot  wti»  riblo  to  ii]>pOttl  to  this  vol«ran 
of  the  Monarchical  Catholic  party  for  un  uctmonitiou  to 
the  Ultraraontanett. 

'  It  shocked  the  Diike*  (he  said) '  tlint  ttiu  Church  of  Pmoce 
should  look  to  Rouie  for  ita  luxiiinition  iind  For  it«  word  of 
oommand,  not  hi  que^tionH  of  iloctriac,  but  in  cjiietttioni*  of 
diM-Iplhie  Hud  in  thn  »dmini«t ration  of  it«  affairs.* 

These  are  abm  the  8eiiLtni(>iit«  of  M.  Ribot,  who,  ha%-ing 
thns  made  clear  hia  own  attitude  towurds  tho  Papacy, 
went  on  to  say  that  the  Hepnrution  of  Church  and  State 
had  been  effectod  'in  circuinfttancciK  gulliu^  to  the 
Uoly  See  and  consequently  not  Ic8M  dntigorouM  for  the 
State  than  for  the  Catholic  Church.'  Among  M.  Kibot's 
audience  was  also  M.  Viviani,  who,  a^  th(^  head  of  the 
newly-foimdml  dopurtment  of  Labour,  had,  in  hia  first 
ofliciul  speech  at  the  Chamber,  thought  fit  to  utter  a 
rhetorical  pitman  to  culehrato  the  paa^ing-away  of  old 
bellefo.  For  'the  vanity  and  pitifal  metaphysic'  of  free- 
thinking  polilicianM  of  hi^  urhuol  M.  Ribot  hod  a  word, 
asking  them  if  they  iningiiied  that, 

*  in  the  name  of  ocieutiflc  progress,  tb«y  werti  Koing  to  dentroy 
all  fttlth  In  the  su|>emaCuni) ;  and  that  thv  whuto  huitu^n  moe, 
weary  of  believing  and  hoplnKi  would  c«uc  it«  :^>v(irchiag, 
beyond  the  visible  world,  for  the  wcret  of  it«  dwtiny  and 
the  solace  of  its  sufferings.* 

Thc»u  obiter  dicta  of  the  Iiiador  of  the  Republican 
Oppor^ilion,  ulteroU  by  cltancv  alraoMt  at  the  mime  hour 
OK  the  unxiouK  worda  of  tiie  Prime  Miniitter  of  the  lie- 
public,  sihow  foi-th  some  of  the  reasous  why  M.  Clemen- 
eeau  should  have  compared  the  difficulty  of  the  present 
situation  with  that  of  the  year  of  national  du<aster. 
The  quasi-oSicial  boost  of  the  Minister  of  Labour,  iu 
spite  of  ita  rhetorical  form,  iixpressed  a  plain  truth — 
that  the  Ilodicul-SocialitHts  wish  not  merely  to  cluick  thu 
pretf-'osions  of  clericalism  und  to  atuwrl  thu  superiority 
of  thu  temporal  over  the  itpirituul  power,  hut  to  stamp 
out  the  infltionce  of  revealed  religiun  within  the  nation. 
Tbi8  hoh  been  the  wide«t|>read  teaching  of  the  most  active 
party  in  France  ever  since  it  became  a  powerful  political 
organisation.  So,  whatever  provocation  the  Uepublic  had 
received  from  the  clericals,  it  is  certain  that  the  retuhatory 
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WigUot  ion  enacted  niiee  the  emtorv  >>(>|fan  wooU  not  ] 

I  ou-m^  in  itsaebMl  form  bat  for  the  xealons  aetintjr 
of  Um  «oeaua>  of  all  refigiaa.  Tlipy  may  be  only  a  small 
miaoritjT  in  tbc  oatiaoi  bat.  stncc  thoir  docbine  has 
obcaiaed  oOeU  pcolMtkii,  UM17  hare  nsUiraUy  tncreaaed 
in  noi^bwm.  and  hsv*  «avciaad  increasing  infloenee  on 

■Km*  pan— UTB  qui 
r — paitlj  owing  to  tbe 
h«Ta  bwcome  tbe 
obiiuylj  the  laat 
i«f  d«altn(;  wiili  tbe  not  leas 
t  Papacy.  No  woDdcr  that  a 
intolcrikDt,  but  a  seeptir  of 
I  find  tbe  «ituatioQ  cmbarrMiing. 
i  *itrgy  ««r«  of  the  same  school  of  CathoU- 
eiiBa»tWlik*I><M4rABdiflrvt-Pa«qnier.  and  other  emi- 
■sM  C^iheGm  ol  the  Ftaaeh  Acndomy,  smith  a»  M.  Bnine- 
tate«k  who  4iMl  aaud  the  oonfiiet.  or  as  U.  d'HaasMmrilla 
attd  M.  de  VofCUA,  who  rera&in.  tbe  difScnlty  would  be  lew 
a«MSk  But.  in  tbNt  oose,  the  crisis  would  never  bave 
laiMn  places  and  the  Concordat  would  probably  stiU  wib- 
tSA  A*  it  b.  the  pmiiw  of  GaJlicani^m  is  on  entirely 
aaademieal  axeielsa.  The  epi^opatp  and  tbe  clergy  are 
an  nttumonlane  bt>dy,  wbose  ruiing  principK*  is  implicit 
obcdH'ian'  lo  tbe  Fop«>,  however  much  it  conflicts  with 
tbair  prirate  judgment  an  to  right  or  opportuneness,  or 
with  their  eonwiouHiietw  of  what  bis  predecessor,  Leo  XQI. 
would  bare  done  in  thn  unlikely  case  of  the  rupture 
of  the  l\meordat  daring  hin  pontificate. 

Thi»  brings  us  to  M.  KibutH    third  ohiiervation.  that 

MfMLration  bud  been  effectwl  in  a  manner  Railing  to  tbe 

Uoly  Ah*,  with  coniieq uencex  i\»  dangeruu-i  for  tbe  State 

as  for  the  ('athulic  Church.     If  Mpuratlun  were  inevitable 

(though  this  has  not  been  proved),  it  in  difficult  to  see  bow 

it    r*>uld    !mvf    been    acconipliniuHl    in   circumstances  not 

Kittling  to  41  Pope  even  as  intelligent  luid  um  iliplomatic  tu> 

Leo  XIII,  unlom    those  circumstanoDH    bitd    included  an 

agreement  with    him  for  the  rupture  of  tlie  Conc»n)at. 

But  every  politician  in  France  knew  wlmt  type  of  ponl-iGF 

^■PiiiH  X.     They  were  aware  that  ht!)  piety  i^  that  of  a 

^Httiral  p«vuutnt  having  a  profound  faith  tn  the  miracu- 

^Bm  iiiterponitiou  of  Providence;  and  thai  his  ignorance 
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of  Fruiict'  is  as  complete  us  his  i|foaruuce  of  the  French 
lanjfiifigo.  M.  Briaud,  the  chief  author  of  the  Separation 
Law,  who  dill  not  enter  Parliament  until  twenty-one 
yean*  after  M.  ClfracnocairB  Ic-^^iHlativu  career  began,  no 
doubt  grew  in  UbcrnliHtn  as  he  grew  in  knowledge,  tiis 
famous  'report'  on  tbu  ^opuralEon  of  Church  and  State, 
on  which  the  Bill  of  IW)5  waa*  foiiiidod,  i»,  t«  any  one 
familiar  with  the  subject,  the  work  of  a  beginner.  His 
Tiew  of  it,  aa  he  proceeded,  grew  in  ntateftmanlikc  breadth  ] 
and,  if  separation  had  to  take  place,  it  cannot  be  tuiid  that 
the  Bill,  when  tt  had  ])ai«Hed  through  Parliament,  was  an 
ungenerous  or  an  illiberal  measure,  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  peculiar  conception  which  Frenchmen  of  all 
Bcboolx  have  of  liberty  and  of  the  relations  which  a 
paternal  State  ought  to  maintain  with  every  organisation 
within  it^f  borders. 

Both  during  the  debates  on  the  Bill,  and  afterwards 
by  circulars  modifying  it^  operation,  M.  Briand  made  Much 
coiice«8tonR  tut  to  e>trn  for  him  the  bitter  reproacbcw  of 
his  former  comrade!*  of  the  Socialist  pjirty.  But,  had  he 
gone  even  farther  in  the  direction  of  M.  Kibot's  criticixnis 
in  Parliament,  there  would  never  have  been  any  hope 
of  PiuB  X  accepting  the  law.  With  such  a  Pope  on  the 
apostolic  throne,  deadlock  was  ine\itable.  Nor  is  it  right 
to  blame  the  bisbopA  and  the  clergy  for  their  subservience 
to  the  pupal  orders,  lamentable  as  are  the  consequences, 
especially  to  themselves.  The  first  rule  of  the  Roman 
i^thulic  religion,  as  it  is  taught  in  English  and  Irish 
nU«-supported  schools,  as  well  as  in  French  diocesan 
deroinaries,  is  that  of  implicit  obedience  to  the  Holy 
See.  The  alternative  to  that  obedience  is  schism  ;  and,  if 
either  of  the  great  Gallicjjn  pivlates  were  to  come  back 
from  the  dead,  if  it  were  Dupanloup  or  even  Bossaefc 
himself,  he  could  not  lead  to  revolt  an  episcopate  and  a 
clergy  steeped  in  the  (Utramontane  tradition  which  has 
prevailed  in  France  for  two  generations. 

The  situation  thus,  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  year, 
is  most  perplexing,  and  justifies  M.  Clemcnd-au's  strong 
description  of  it.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  tho 
parochial  clergy  of  Franco  have  never  shared  the  un- 
popularity of  the  religious  Orders.  Moreover,  they  ore  all 
sprung  from  the  people,  or  from  tlmt  slij-htly  superior 
daae  to  which  the  great  majority  of  Republican  senators 
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sad  doputiew  lielong.  Tboro  are  few  uf  tlic  CoDcurduloty 
biftbopM  who  ilo  not  owe  their  appointment  t«  Iboir  <«:- 
qimiutAnce  or  kinship  with  a  miniater  or  u  nicmbor  of 
Furltnment ;  iivou  itumu  of  tho»o  chosen  by  tlie  Holy  See 
■Inoo  tboi-upttiruowo  torupublic4tn  proU'ctiun  thoir  pmnio- 
tloii  to  thu  higbvrniukM  of  ibuvlvr^y  which  (luttlilliMl  them 
for  lb«  ukitru.  No  jitirinth  priotat  of  Fruncv  who  biut  borne 
tho  ofUciiil  titl«  of  curi  buH  b4!«n  iiivmted  with  bit*  modest 
OUH)  without  ibtt  npprobntioii  of  the  Oovertinicnt  of  the 
lUipublic.  Neither  they  nor  the  ntore  nuiuoratii^  deaner- 
vantv  luid  vicaireu,  who  make  up  the  parochial  clergy, 
have  uuy  connexion  with  the  reuctionary  f»milteB  either 
of  the  Ho-callecl  aristocracy  or  of  the  haute  bouiyeourif.. 
It  if)  true  that  the  bitihopii  and  clerj^y  have  not  boM] 
xealoUH  in  defence  of  the  liupublic,  and  that,  when  they 
have  taken  part  in  po!itic*i,  it  has  uaualty  been  on  the 
other  aide.  But.  all  thv  iMimo,  the  spoctaele  of  ugcd 
blsbopK  and  huniblo  prie^tt  deprived  of  their  huuictt  is 
one  not  onloulatod  to  make  evon  a  Radical  politician 
joyful — OMpocIaUy  when,  nn  i»  often  the  aiso,  he  Una  a 
wife  or  dauKhtent  who  are  not  prcciovly  militant  auti- 
cl«ri<ra)it. 

Yet.  while  thu  diHtroiw  of  the  clergy'  in  producing  a 
Hituation  which  is  painful  to  the  more  Htat«!<iiuiiiliko  of 
UiH  piirlimiu'iitary  letidcrt*  of  the  aiiti-clericat  party — 
voterans  like  M.  Clomviiccau,  or  comparative  novices  like 
M.  Briond — it  must  bo  avowed  that  the  nation  as  a  whole 
lookit  on  uniiHivod.  Neither  tliv  piuwing  of  the  Separation 
Act  nor  tho  failure  of  the  Act  lu-  ii  workable  law  has 
ortvit<^l  anything  which  by  any  exiiggorution  of  language 
con  bt<  rallml  a  religious  war.  While  Ministers  are  per- 
plexeil.  tlu>  M>untry  renuiins  iudifTeruiit;  and  it  is  a  pity 
thitt  the  Pope  htu  not  had  at  hiw  side  a  couiis^dlor 
ncquaititttd  with  the  evolution  of  the  French  national 
character.  It  luay  perhaps  be  intermting  to  set  donii 
•ome  of  (be  ca)iM>s  of  the  popular  indiiTerenc**,  rspociftUy 
IhoM  which  hnve  come  into  pliiy  during  the  year  me- 
OMding  the  pnsj^ing  of  the  Sepnralion  L^w.  The  list  b 
not  exhaustive,  nor  an*  the  cutises  enumerated  of  equal 
importanm*:  but  all  uf  them  have  contributed  in  vaf^-ing 
degrw«i  to  the  apathy  of  the  nation. 

Tu   iNifin    with,    the    French   soon   get   tired   of  aay 
it«ling  subject  aftor  its  novelty  has  worn  off.    The 
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rehabilitation  of  Captain  Dn^yfus  wa^  an  much  owinf; 
to  tho  weariness  of  the  nation  a«  to  a  national  desire 
to  perform  an  act  of  justice.  The  ecclesiastical  criaia 
in  an  epilogue  of  the  Dreyfus  affair — an  epilogue  a 
hundrod-folil  more  important  than  the  drama ;  and  it 
has  lasted  too  long  for  the  average  Frenchman,  who 
in,  moreover,  much  more  affected  by  material  considera- 
tioQ«  than  by  the  theoretical  and  doctrinal  questions 
wbivh  exerciiH'd  his  forwfatherM.  The  'FiKaro'  in  a  clerical 
journal  in  the  eye»  of  tbo  liad  teal -Socialists.  Yet.  on  the 
mortiiu);  after  ChrtMtmas,  that  organ  of  the  wealthy  re- 
actionarieM  did  not  devote  it«  tirat  critical  comments  on 
Parisian  event«i  to  the  omitwiou  of  the  midnight  massi 
but  to  the  failure  of  the  telephonic  service.  In  tho  same 
way,  faMhiouable  newntpapers  of  a  more  pronounced  cleric- 
alism, in  the  oai'linr  duyti  of  December,  when  the  Separa- 
tion Imw  came  into  operation,  devoted  le^M  xpace  to  tho 
tribulations  of  Cardinal  Hidiard  and  the  diH.-4oliition  of 
the  bistorical  seminary  of  St  Sulpice,  than  to  the  nunuul 
exhibition  of  automobilen.  The  crowded  Ornnd  PtUais 
in  the  Champs  Klys^s  was  a  greater  attraction  for  the 
rich  Cutholics  of  Paris  than  the  deserted  Palais  de 
I'Archevequo  in  the  Faubourg  8t  Germain. 

The  Gallieanism  of  the  intellectual  Catholic  laity, 
iwndy  referred  to,  which  bus  been  quickened  by  recent 
enti*,  has  in  criuler  forms  obtained  a  wide  expansion 
in  the  nation.  Pins  X  i»  regarded  by  an  increasing 
number  of  Fronchmen  as  a  foreign  potentate  who  wishes 
to  interfere  with  the  domestic  affairs  of  Franco.  This 
commonplaco  of  anti-olericalixm  under  other  Pop«s  has 
taken  a  more  damaging  and  dellnite  form  when  applied 
to  Pius  X.  He  is  accused  of  being  the  agent  of  tho 
Triple  Alliance,  the  instrument  of  the  Emperor  William, 
whose  aim  is  to  bumiliat^i  France  in  the  interest  of  the 
Germans.  It  ia  vain  to  ai^ue  that  an  old  Venetian  ia 
not  likely  to  have  much  love  for  Austria,  or  to  point  to 
tho  friction  between  William  II  and  the  Catholic  party 
in  Germany.  The  Austrian  veto  of  the  election  of  tlie 
Francophil  Cardinal  ItumpoUa,  at  the  last  conclave,  ia 
believed  to  have  been  a  deliberate  political  move  on 
thtf  part  of  the  Trtplict'..  Tho  Pope's  pro(«»t  against 
Uin  vimt  of  M.  Loubct  to  tho  King  of  Italy  is  looked 
upon  as  an  a«t  of  the  grateful  Italian  agent  of  Austria 
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and  Gortnnny,  Endigiinnt  at  the  friendly  relatioa»  of 
the  Italian  (Government  with  the  tVencli  Kepublio.  The 
clilHcultie8  of  the  diseat-ahlisheti  binhopt*  have  not  boea 
li'«»cacd  by  the  attribution  to  the  Pope  of  words,  prob- 
ably legendary,  to  the  effect  that  the  bishoptt  of  Frauce 
have  r^ardud  the  crisis  from  a  too  French  point  of 
view.  Iluwcvur  innocent  thu  Pope  may  have  bimn  of 
hostile  ditsigns  on  France,  he  will  remain  in  Frencl 
popular  imagination  as  the  Qallophobo  Pope  of  the 
Tripio  Alliance. 

Hency  it  is  that  tlio  hou»elf948  and  inip<»verifthed  con- 
dition of  tlie  birthops  and  clergy  move8  the  public  slightly, 
as  they  are  believed  to  have  aggravated  their  misfoitunee 
by  their  blind  obedience  to  an  enemy  of  France.  This 
feeling  hits  been  rendered  more  acute  by  skilful  unti- 
dencal  writers,  who  have  drawn  pictures  of  Pius  Xfl 
luxuriating  amid  the  artistic  treasures  of  the  Vatican, " 
as  though  the  simple-minded  Patriarch  of  Venice  hod 
become  a  voluptuous  pontiff  of  the  Renaissancv,  while 
the  French  bishops  and  clergy,  by  his  caprice,  are  eu< 
during  the  dirmtt  straits  of  poverty.  Unjust  as  this  is,! 
it  has  its  effoct:  and  there  is  no  duubt  that  Pitu  X  has 
played  the  game  of  the  French  anti-cluriutls  us  succom-J 
fully  as  Leo  XIII  checkmat«d  theiu.  As  M.  .\ulnrd,  onel 
of  the  ablest  of  them,  has  recently  writtt^n  :  '  Bt^ni  soit  eef 
bon  pape,  (jui  fait  wi  bien  les*  affaii-es  de  la  libre  pons4k>.* 

The  financial  question  is  another  factor  in  the  indiffer- 
ence of  the  people.     The  '  voluntary  system '  has   never 
flonrtshed  in  France.     The  French  liave  been  accustomed 
to    pay   the    Church    for    servicei*    rendered — baptisins, 
marriages,   interments,    votive    mas»e» — and    in     many 
regions  have  supplemented  such   payments   by  gifts  id  ■ 
kind  to  the  priest.     But  the  idea  of  paying  an  annual 
voluntary  tax  for  his  support  and  for  Church  exjmnsci*^ 
is  so  foreign  to  the  domestic  and  social  economic  system  ^| 
of  a  thrifty  people  as  to  restrain  the  interest  they  might  ^" 
otherwise  feel  for  their  clei^y,  impoverished  by  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Budget  of  Public  Worship.     The  material 
prospect   for   the  clei-gy  is  very  dark  amid  a  provident^ 
population  unused  to  giving,  as  do  the  members  of  *U^| 
creeds  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  eMiiecially  as  tJie  Govern-  " 
ntent  puts  severe  restriutiuns  on  the  right  of  the  (/hurcb 
to  receive  gifts  or  legacies  and  to  accumulate  funds.  H 
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SjTiipathy  for  tlio  Cliurvh  han  hIbo  been  chitkii]  liy  a 
nuitibor  uf  recent  scandtibi  timong  thock'ncuU.  Publicity 
hiw  rcc«ut)y  buen  giveu  to  fiu;t«  wbich  l»d  to  the  death 
of  n  Nntionalist  deputy,  showing  that  uu  nvtivu  organitter 
of  the  fonwa  of  clcrioilUin  in  FiirliHrnent  was  a  prodigy 
of  immorality.  Tho  only  young  member  of  the  reac- 
tionnry  party  who  has*  shown  talent  in  the  Chamber  has 
be«n  the  hero  of  a  eonspicuoiLS  divorce  ra»«.  The  French 
do  not  (a--*  we  do)  permit  their  joiirnaU  to  be  disfigured 
with  the  repoi-tjt  of  «uch  trialu  ;  but  the  coHat«ral  financial 
iasueR  of  thiA  oawe  were  so  remarkable  tut  to  give  it  unusual 
notoriety,  which  wat*  not  of  advantage  to  the  cause  of 
'the  throne  and  the  altar."  The  partx-hial  clergy,  as  a 
rule,  are  exampleti  of  morality;  but,  by  ill-luck,  several 
exceptional  cases  liave  seemed  to  prove  the  contrary 
during  the  past  critical  year.  The  disappwiranco  of  a 
cunf  of  tho  dioco»o  of  Chartros  last  summer  was  so 
mynteriouti  that  it  filled  tho  nowi^papeni,  clerical  a»  well 
as  antE-clerical,  for  many  weeks.  On  the  very  day  on 
which  the  Bishop  had  sent  his  Vicar-genenil  to  preside 
at  a  solemn  i-equiem  for  the  missing  priest  in  his  parish 
church,  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  eloped  to  Brussels 
with  a  religious  novice.  Another  priest,  whose  immorality 
had  led  to  crime,  was  sentenced  to  three  years'  imprison- 
ment at  the  awtizos  at  Montpellier.  As  his  offence  was 
committed  in  the  region  of  the  most  influential  unti- 
cloriciU  Journal  in  Fi*ance,  the  *  D(^p6che  de  Toulouse,'  it 
was  commented  upon  in  a  manner  not  calculat-etl  to  aid 
the  Church  in  itt*  hourof  ti'ial.  ScandaU  in  the  liepublican 
camp  liave  taken  place  in  the  same  period ;  but.  as  the 
anti-clerical."  make  no  pretension  to  moral  perfection,  the 
effect  on  the  public  has  not  been  the  same. 

An  incident  in  a  very  different  category  has  caused 
discouragement  to  the  Libera]  party  within  the  Church. 
A  small  company  of  high-minded  priests,  loyal  to  tho 
Republic,  but  discountenanced  by  their  own  bishops, 
found  support  in  the  bold  attitude  of  certain  American 
prolt(t4u>  towards  the  Vatican.  One  of  thom.  Archbishop 
Irelttud,  uxorciscd  peculiar  infiuencc  over  certain  young 
French  eccKutiastics.  as  at  their  age  he  had  been  almutit 
one  of  them,  having  been  educated  at  tlie  seminary  of 
the  dio<^ese  of  Belley.  To  a  fasciimting  personality  and 
a  persuasive  eloquence   he  added  a  seemingly  lofty  dis- 
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dotn  for  the  ontamontal  trtippin^  of  the  Cborch — b 
feature  which  iiicrtMwud  his  iiifluunce  over  tboiM  who 
fell  iitKior  it  (luring  hii*  vi«it*t  to  France.  Tho  rowntly- 
published  HcKMOvoU-Storor  corroMpoadcnce,  which  hiut 
cau»ed  such  a  painful  iniprc8sion  in  tho  United  StAtea, 
baa  nhown  tho  dcinocmtic  Archbishop  viiinly  soliciting 
from  (he  rfiaction«rj-  riu«  X  a  nirdinnl'n  hat.  which  the 
Liberal  Leo  XIU  h»d  not  thought  fit  to  bestow  upon 
him,  and  tending  himttelf  to  an  unworthy  intrigue 
e»»ayed  by  unworthy  handn.  The  story,  in  itt  tVench 
veraionH,  readn  like  a  sequel  to  M.  Anatole  Frances 
bitter  anti-clerical  satire  '  L'Anneau  d'Amethytit«*;  and 
that  Mfn*  Irehind  should  he  the  hero  of  it  in  the  death- 
blow of  '  Atnericaniitm  '  in  the  Church  in  France.  With 
A^mericunutm  thus  dufcrcditud,  the  Liberal  propaganda 
within  tho  Church  ftoeinM  Co  bo  nothing  more  than  a 
litonkry  movomout,  which  i»  not  likely  to  boeomo  popular 
or  t(>  9tir  the  iiiition  out  of  its  indiffvrvncv. 

We  bav«  deliberately  «nid  nothing  about  tho  new  biw, 
of  nix  Hbort  nlauses  which  has  been  hurried  through 
Parliament  in  the  last  days  of  Id06,  to  supplement  the 
Separation  l^nw  of  lOO'i,  which  the  injunctions  of  the  Pope 
have  iimdc  unworkable  in  it«  provistions*  regarding  the 
organisation  of  public  worahip.  It  is  iweleas  to  diacusH 
the  elTect  of  the  new  law  when,  poiuibly  before  these 
linoH  appear,  new  orders  may  come  fi'oin  Kome  wliich 
will  render  it  inoperative:  especially  aa  M.  Driand.  in  his 
wloquuut  Hpeech  before  the  Senate,  indicated  that  he  bad 
littJe  hop«  us  to  its  fiuuUty.  We  have  thought  it  better 
to  Mot  forth  »onie  of  the  conditions  which  are  ignored  by 
I'JngUith  writers,  and  which  bavo  impelled  the  French 
Prime  Minijttur  to  compuro  the  dilTicultics  of  tho  present 
HituatJon  with  those  of  the  year  of  tbo  FVanoo-Oermon 
Wnr.  In  ho  doing  we  have  not  spared  our  criticisms  of 
the  French  Catholics;  but,  whatever  their  faulbt,  we  feel 
that  they  deserve  pity  rather  thi^ii  bhime  from  the  people 
of  England,  in  whose  country  the  Homan  Catholic  Church 
.  is  favoured  and  protected  by  all  parties  in  the  State. 


« 
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'PHIS  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  the 
*  demand  on  the  sympathy  and  munificence 
of  the  public  is  at  Its  greatest ;  and  when  owing 
to  the  recent  expenses  of  Christmas — the  gifts 
and  festivities  of  the  happy  season  arc  no  light 
burden  on  the  kindly — there  is  a  greater  difficulty 
than  usual  in  satisfying  that  demand.  Never- 
theless, the  response  in  money  and  good  works 
is  always  most  creditable  to  the  givers.  It 
increases  almost,  though  perhaps  not  quite,  so 
rapidly  as  the  various  necessities  that  evoke  it. 
There  is  annually  a  greater  strain  on  the 
older  institutions  and  charities  to  meet  their 
ever-increasing  expenses.  So  many  new  insti- 
tutions, educational  and  philanthropic,  arg 
brought    into     being    and    rightly    si 


public  support  that  the  older  foundations,  which 
in  fact  need  even  more  rather  than  less  assist- 
ance, are  liable  to  be  overlooked.  It  is  to 
counteract  this  tendency  and  to  remind  readers 
of  the  Quarterly  Review  of  the  hospitals  and 
other  institutions  which  have  done,  are  doing, 
and  in  the  future  will  do  great  work  for  the 
unfortunate  and  the  poor  that  the  Proprietors 
append  the  following  list. 


Index  to  Charities  subjoined  to  the  Appeal : — 

British  Aaylnm  for  Deaf  and  Dumb  Females             ...           ...  4 

Charing  Crost  Hospital       ...           ...           ...           ...           ...  3 

Hotpltal  for  Sick  Children                 ...            ...            ...            ...  6 

Qneen  Charlotte's  Lying-in  Hospital               ...            ...            ...  5 

Royal  Alfred  Aged  Merchant  Seamen's  Institution       ...            ...  4 

Shipwrecked  Fishermen  and  Mariners'  Royal  Benevolent  Society  5 
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CHARING  CROSS  HOSPITAL 

w.c 

PBKSIDENT 

BJIJL  THE  PBINCE&S  LOUISE,  DUCHESS  OP  ARGYU. 

Tr,tts»ti>:    W.    R.   MALCOLM.    Bsq. 

haskkks.- 

Maun.  DftUMHOND,  «(  CtiutOK  Crou:   Heitn.  COUTTS,  n  SttMd; 

¥«Mn.  HOAKB.  17  FlMt  StrteL 

THE  COUNCIL  eoraeetty  boUcU  aeristuioe  tot  tliie  HoepllAl, 
which,  bordered  oo  it»  north  side  by  « lu^e  district  thickly 
iuh^bitei)  by  ibe  worltiDg  poor,  and  ba^iag  on  Us  toutb  side  th« 
SCiand  Aud  other  thornuKh fires  crowded  from  mora  till  late  nigM 
with  an  ati^.tnnF;  Iradic.  (teati  annually  An  average  o( 

25,000  Sick  »nd  Ifljured  Patients. 

l*Q/\  ODO  ^"  ionum  u  required  to  kup  up  the 
d«^V,W\/  J5Q   g^g  ^j  ^^   jjj^  demands 

on  the  Out-Patient  aj\d  Special  Depart- 
ments, of  which  nearly  £18,000  has  to  be  raised 
from  benevolent  sources.    The  Hospital  is  at  present  lo 

VEflY  URGENT  NEED  OF  HELP. 

AnnuAl  Subscfiptions  and  Donations  will  be  most  thankfullj 
received  b;  the  Bankers,  01  by  the  Ti«asurer  at  the  Hospital 

WALTER    ALVEY,  SecreUry. 


FORM    OF    BEQUEST. 
"I  giveandbsqaeaih  totbeTreaisuTororTieaiiurara,  lor  the  time  bein^ 
of  CnA«t<ia  Citoss  IIosi-ital.  tendon,  for  Ihe  lueof  thai  Charity,  t^ 
■um  of  (or  all  my  Unds  and  homes  known  as  ] 

lr««  ol  LfiBscy  doty,  (a  be  paid  as  soon  afier  my  docaose  >t  ouiy  bl 
ponible  " 
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BRITISH  ASnUM  FOR  DEAF  &  DUMB  FEMALES 

3  BLOOMSBUKY   SgUAKE  (ute  or  ^^  md  uoh  vftOAXE),  W.C 
LOWER    CLAPTON. 

BSTASUSHBD    ilji.    (CerdlicdiiodHlItbuidietb  Vlct,c.4>) 


0*in  It-  FMnMUft  (^ 

HIS    UAJUSTY    TMK    KING.    IIBR    MjtIBiiTY    UUXKN    ALEXANDRA. 

rtM-l~LORU   AMIIIIRST  01'    IIACKKKV 

VK<v|>uf4nf~THK  ARCHBISHOP   OF   CANTSKBUHV. 

r»ua»r-MAL'R[CB   C.   C.    CLVS.    Emi. 

•H»UB.  CLV.S'.   UlLLii  A   Co,.    Louuid   SmacT. 

StrMmy    W.   T.    HILLVKR.    E<«' 


OU*M*-(-i|  To  rtolv*.  tdueUs  «t CMIInue ibe educulcn  er  Ailuli  Faiul*  Ottii 
Mula  hoRj  IS  I«(H  irfl^ 
lA  I  To  c'vv  InclcnTru]  ^■InlHr  ud  r*llf  loiu  fntiroccJon.  wtcb  i  vtt«  i« 
Mkihic  Cfiiwla  DmI  BotM  to  ^In  •  llnllkood  and  eOMpy  MOM 
oetu]  iwaiilan  tn  IM>. 
lit  Towvide  ■  HaoMfei  lie  Homekw  and  IbsM  wbe.  fasn  liiniwiilji. 
InBnDiijr.  or  lac  an  uinbl*  to  do  anjrttdnjf  totratd*  Ibeit  «•>« 
nuinWBanB*. 
An  Annual  Klvnion  of  InmatM.  I'M  fee  ihR*  rMta.  lakai  ptaca  in  |ant.   tmnM 
at*  alK)  tdnlBtd  br  papnani  of  a  loull  uintal  amoiini  tecBuHwMiMioi  and  tntirntw. 

SulMorlpttonK  and  Donations  uptfantly  nood«d> 


I 


Royal  Alfred 

AQEO  MERCHANT   SEAMEN'S    INSTITUTION 


W.    CLARK    RUSSELL, 

TlM  iMa— ■  AaUrOr  «I  >••  Slortaa.  wrlMa  «a  tbtlmn  i 
"ff»  vorA  of   prMtt  cm   bt   too 
^    Mflt  for  Mcb  Mit  Inttilation.  »nd 
^  ^fy      i»    UMNO  Adkiltd  by  ^mmw 


-:i^ 


V*-^- 


Acart)  to  Mc  iOtvitHcn  of  Kifun 
jq^riy  can  i«  teff  er  dtrtelM  fu-i 
to  tf»  freftavDC  e/  (A»  ^Iprd 
I's  Berne."      jl      ^      ^ 


0-.  <« 


**>>. 


PBtP«ni    NJI.H.    mm    PRINOB    or    W*LS«,    K.e..    N.T. 
Bukan:   WILLIAMS  DBACOKS  BAHK.  Lid..  BinUa  Laaa.  B.C 

am,  PCMMURCM  St..  E.C.  J.  BAILEY  WALKER. 


I 
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OUEEN  CHARLOTTE'S  LYIHG-IH  HOSPITAL, 

HARVLBBONE     ROAD.    LOHDON.    H.W. 

Fo«n»M  1 JW     ■ntoreo'^ltt)  by  «oy«l  Oiiijwt,  I8M 

«*lm-B>R   UAJBSTY    QUBBN    AliBXANDKA. 

(■kif/WrH-ll  R.)t,    nix     PKISCII!>S    OP     WALES. 

PrtaiJami — Tjii  VisccbP*T  Povthaji. 

TfMHi'rr— ALniu  C,  Di  KoinKKiLii.  Kvi..  C.V.O. 

CtuirHoit— Sii  Sahuk.  StOTT.  Biat..  M.P. 

OBJBOTS    OF    THB    ONARITV. 

t.  T«  jmvid*  H  AitIuui  fur  ilic  lisliren  ol  Poai  MurUd  WomM  1  ud  >1k>  oI 

MMrrliil  Unmwnrd  Wcmaii  mik  lluu  firti  iMId, 
I.  T*  «(«*Ua  (UIM  HMbWm  w  oiiend  past  Usnted  Wobihi  in  IbcU  Cef<#M~«ft 

MIMrvwii  kHW). 
|,  TticTrilalacc(H«diMlPBpUt,Midwl>*>  tor  iht  I>oor,  inrl  Monrhlr  Niitu-i 

!iint«  ihc  iHmdulBn  ol  111*  Hnplul  190.000  p<K)r  womoo  tiAva  ti*«n 
r«UaV«(l.  !■•»  T**'  i.7B>  Fsdanu  nms  leoiitil  inio  ibc  lloiplul,  mil  iMi 
lirffCR  AlUndad  aAd  nunnl  u  LhiLr  Own  Hqdib«- 

Annual  •zpandltai**  ot  ibc  Ctianiy  anoiian  tu  omtLt  £6000:  B«U»l>la 
iDOomB.  £9000  only. 

All  Annuil  Sulncrliitiuii  ol  (^  a,  OS  t  Dofullaa  of  £)i  i«t .  cniulei  the  Cou- 
uitiuiDT  10  rromnininiil  Unn  In-pailml  *nd  Tbm  Onl-puianu  ;*■'')'-  ■'■^  Qtwli&o 

for  •Ikudd  u  C«nnwr. 

ConlribnUoiM  Mil  k«  (CUftallT  rMcWM  by  (1m  IMoken.  Umwi.  Coeto.  mMulpb 
■M  C«>,  «s.  CbiMiil  OoM.  S.  w. ,  nr  lir 

ARTHUR  WATTS,  SHwMty 


**THKRB     IS     SORROW 
BUT 

Tlie  metked  S«iUr.  Fiikerntin. 
tU.,  ■■  inilutlr  (•red  lor  od  ihe 
ifBi  and  tent  home  :  ihe  Widow. 
Oiphin,  «lc..  iniintdialely  tou^r 
OBI  uid  iDCMiuroJ :  (ikd  n!) 
■ealmen  are  cncour*ced  tn 
«lcreitc  ihriil  hj  bMOnung 
bencbuaiy  memberi  of 


ON     THE     SEA," 


THE 


SHIPWRECKED 

Fi.h,Pn,««  »™.  MARINERS' 

Royal  Banavolant    SQd  ETY 

Whitb  lui  FUtlnad  atm  H •!!-••  Mi II ion  Panuni  (incr  il>  Fnunduran  in  IB}*). 

CONTRIBUTIONS    APPEALED    FOR. 

/Wn<--IIIS   MAJESTY   THB    KING. 

rnittut  ina  MT.  Hin>.   Tin  t^aiiL  CJ>uccjt>.  K.C. 

Ui(rMM-VKS.ABaitUI.   W.   ^.   ».    Mahk 

«»>w.o-«nA>.M  K  MAVsa.  Btff.  M.  InSM*  >■  Kail  >Mt.  •.W. 


6    rWg  QUAMTESLY  KBrtBW  CHAHITIF.S  ADVERTISBB. 

THE  HOSPITAL  FOR 

SICK  CHILDREN 

Great  Ormond  Streets  w,c. 


Pftsuknt:    THE    DUKE    OF    FIFE,   K.T. 

a»dfm*n        -        ARTHUR  LUCAS,  Eiq. 
Kce-Chtimun    .    JOHN  MURRAY.  E«). 
TrtAsaw         -      J.  r.  V.  DEACON.  Em}. 


OBJECTS. 

1 .  TTie  MecHcal  and  Surgical  Treatment  of  PoorChildrcn 

2.  The  Attainment  and  Diffusion  of  ICnovvledge  regard- 

ing the  Disciascs  of  Children 

3.  The  Traning  of  Norses  for  Children. 


FUNDS 


are  urgently  needed 

Gi7>e   what  you    Please, 
but  Please  Give  Somethiti^r, 


£1000  -r-  COT 


for 
ever 


Distmctive  System  of  Life  AsSMmnce — Appfy  for  full  Prospeetus. 

fn  a  recent  article  on  Modern  Life  Assurance  states  that 

"  The  Ideal   System  " 

"  would  be  one  which  based  life  ii»surmno«  on  «•  " 
*■  nearly  as  po««ible  bed-rock  rates  and  allowed," 
**  in  the  case  of  Mutual  Associations,  some  period-  " 
**  leal  aharlnc  In  the  proAta  which  Incidentally  " 
"  accrued." 

THIS  IDEAL  iS  THE  DISTINCTIVE  SYSTEM  OF  THE 

Scottish  Provident 

*•  The  AIM  of  its  Founders  was  to  give  effect  to  the  suggestions  " 
"  of  cnlargetl  exiwricnce:— in  particular,  to  give  to  the  Assured  the  " 
"  advantaf^  of  low  non-partuipating  Premiums,  without  sacrifice  of  " 
*'  the  right  to  participate  in  Surplus." 

THE  PREMIUMS  AKE  SO  MODERATE  THAT.  AT  USUAL  AGES  FOR 
ASSl'RINll,  £1300  Dli  THKItHBV  MAY  UP.  SF.CUKUP  n<OM  THE  CIRST 
FOR  TIIK  VKAKLV  i'AVMEXT  WHICFI  WOULD  IN  MA.VV  CASES  ASSURE 
(WtTII  PROnTSI  AHOUT  A1000  OXLV-  THIS  ADDITIONAL  ASSURAKCK 
BErSM   KQUIVAM-INT  TO  AS   IMMEDIATE  AND  CEKTAJX  UONUS. 

THE  WHOLE  SDEPLDS  GOES  TO  THE  POLICVHOI-DERS.  ON  A  SYSTEM  AT 
ONCE  SAI-K  AND  l-QUITABLE-NO  SHARK  BKtM;  GIVKN  TO  THOSE  B\'  WHOSE 
EARLY  UUVTM  TIIERK  IS  A  LOSS  TO   WW.  COMMON  Ft'ND. 

THE  SURPLUS  AT  THE  LAST  IN^'E-HTICATION  WAS  M.8»L0IXI. 

Over  60  per  cent  pf  the  members  who  died  during  Ihc 
ScptfDv.iuni  were  entilled  to  Bonuses  u-liieh.  notwithstanding:  that 
the  Premiums  do  not  as  a  rule  exceed  the  non-proilt  t-ates  of 
other  Offices,  xvere.  o»  ihe  average,  egual  to  an  addition  of  over 
60  per  cent  to  the  original  assurances. 

Accumulated    Funds  £^\^ 
HEAD  OFFICE-6  St.  Andrew 


DistiHCtiv/  SysUm  of  iJfe  Assurance — Appty  for  fiitt  Prospietvsl 


Scottish  Providenx 

Institution 


PREMIUMS 

FOR  ASSURANCE  OF  £100  AT  OEATH-WITH  PROFIT* 
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P*OM    «N    ornclAl  AND   CONTCMfORanV    MANUSCRIPT. 

Kil  t.il,  uiiti  iin  U.iiipl"  ^liiinr-.'.  lii|..-i]ilA   ill 

WSK*K.XAIW    HUNT*,    Bfl.A.,    I>.K.ltt., 

rrrtidri-l  -i/  tl.r  ft-\rl'  II. .'■■',/■•:  Sutttfil. 

8vo.    3s,  ad.  net. 


Oa^ftnagK  anlarrt  tliat  In  B'uear'Kg  tltfiVmrHan  a/ Ik*  trhli  PiftllBmtBt.  M  ■«  »»'■•■» 
••  l»t  frttlimill  0/  »(•«  tdfruBOa".  ■  fllr  Mn-«H'  *<••'*  "f  '*'  PaiHannHt.  •■  If  M'Ift*  W*" 
"AntUai  f'a'liam'ut.  Bnatfr  pmrt  fa**»  »«  («•  C'omn  'a  »iFUff(«if  It  aiw  ISnttnlM  Pf  ■ 
HfTri  farvRriiF  raoFfllltif  in  r77*.  protaBlu  All  5/'  t'at'f  t'ovulfir  '*•  0*()/  AMMtarih  MIM 
/vii*  Mr  frit  or  M<i  i>o'v-nr.  II  flurt  a  I'H  a(t»t  iwaHiHittt,  mtfi  noi'fo  «/  (M  ^fKf*  f**f 
■Hvttfi  *aa  rmclcrt  fnm  (A(  fhiMrnnifiir  u  Wiir«M*HU  (o  itpfitrt  »«  0«i«'»  *»  Ww  »•(»* 
■••ri  »/  t*tir  eiirauet  M  l^rllamint. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF  JESUS  IN  NORTH 

AMERICA;  COLONIAL  AND  FEUEKAL      lly  TlCjiUs  IHMlia.  of  tUfnmi 
>Uiii.iii-      UuctKitNTS:  Vi.i.  l.—lm-i^iUv  I'nn  I.    Bdyul  ••(■     111  ilw»  Pn-**.    TSXTi 

I  till  )iM.V    Ifinul  ln«.    Kn.  : 


Vol.  I.— Ftcmi  llir  rinrt  <'n)'in)uilnn  i 


,  nr(.    (.Vnwf*-™*^ 


THE    WHOLE    ART    OF    CARAVANNING:    BEING 

PERSONAL  EXPERIENCES  IN  ENGLAND  AND  SCOTLAMDl    Ht  BIMTftAlt 

Hmitii.    Wirli  li.  UliiKimiinti.  [[,>rr  ni<it->trnii)-,    <>.!»»  H^..     >.  «  ni-l 

[.V.ilrfy  roMlv. 

ABRISOBI)    K»m<>K   OP  UXKOS    HUMAN    PKRMOXALtTY. 
IS   OXK  VOLCXE.  Mvo.       Uu,  *J.  n-'l. 

HUMAN   PERSONALITY  AND   ITS   SURVIVAL    OF 

BODILY  DEATH.  Ilv  (■'Hlltitslllc  W.  H.  MIKIC-.  >:<lil'-<l  <tit<l  ikt>rl>l«>i-t  !•)*  liU 
S-.n.  t,t:^iiiiLD  Hai>1lt»\  Mvuli 

THE    WORLD    MACHINE:     THE    FIRST    PHASE, 

THE  COSMIC  MECHANISM  KrC.lliI.  SM  lit;i(  >m'  hci-t. 
'  lu  ■  bijiik  ■A-liiili  1-  tn- mill  I  Til-  lr:im  !(>.■  Ilr»1  (ii**  lo  111.'  In-i  il  I-  J(ini.-uH  ^>  uwnrd 
Hu"  iitlm  t.-iT  iiitrTft  ij>  ,n\\  pjrti.'iiljbp  i^ivl.  I'Ut  nnlnnilt%"  w  tijii't  L.iiuidru  iforft>I\irt 
wnb  vUikt  iiij  lUiTiiof  vu  iiL/iji.  H^iLjiiiinT]  h;i»  lo  "fc)'  r-.'i.'iJdJfn:  ili^"«  roH"'i'Tii  (ulv»[i<'i*  in 
phjoi'.'i.  Ill-'  lull  [[(.n.iit.'  (i(  --  tuili  Mtj!}-  lu.-t.Ttnv  tn  uir  iKiibnMUiy  oau  kiiiiifdolo.  Ht. 
n&r^pr'pi  i^hi>ii(j-r>.  nu  ■  mir  I'l ;..'!■  in  sjpfli*-,"  -'Vhf  ^inu'iu/p  ff  nic  I'uiiflf**!,'  nnJ  "TVie 
Birth nnit  Ui-mii  '4  "■irlpl-  .miiil  ..  :i[-i-ly  1il-  .iir[ii«it-l.  iiort  p-i-wWIlv  px.tIIi'HI  In  lil« 
dMeUHWii  «l  ili>->Iu,-T[i;it<  itu:  iti^  uuixrNil  I'lwk  1>  iiiiiiiJQir  ilovD  iui<l  mnjl  vr*  lonii 
<«oiB  to  a  fall  ilov-'-  ■Unrn'»:i  fail. 

Wiin  I.  pKfiLrv  by  ANPHttW  L.*NG. 

LITERARY    FORGERIES.     By  J.  A.  Karrar.    mo.    «».  6rf. 

"•Mr.  Piunir'* book  I*  an  Inlirrvtllns  Mcunlon  iDIo  *  •Inxnlnr  )lel<l  of  mKuvb.iud 
thovlil  bf  Nad  witti  inierMt  br  Al  vlia  can  Bhont  iha  thoAy  >iit«  of  MntoKmiih 
iMUcfllng." — JM— I fiff  (7"nnfiiiri. 

"A  moat  oharmtnK  t>o«k."— I^iuilv  Gfnticnirn 

ANIMAL    ARTISANS.    AND    OTHER    STUDIES    OF 

HIRDS  AND  BEASTS  Ilv  I.'.  )  InllMMI.  M..1  .  y  7.y  W)lli  it  Pr.'Imwv 
Mutuuu-  h\  hti  'I  iilii"  ,  J  [ViTiilli  '>l  till-  Aulliur,  niii  IV  DiMiniDiH  by  I'KTfRa 
WILWM.    KitL    u.  li.;.  iii.i, 

'Abookvhk'li.  fT'im  IUk  Jltri  [iHur  lo  tbn  bwl.tt  (ullotpiiMoiitknuwtnl^of  UtOluUU 
■■dllutlD«t(aI*aUniili>''— dbmdant 


LONGMANS,  OREES'  A  00.,  39,  Piiternixter  Row,  London,  E.C. 
!{«w  York,  Bombay,  and  Uilcalta. 


QUABTBBLY  UTBRABV  ADVlilBTlBBB. 


lAfrtt, 


The  only  Complete  and  Authoritative  Edition  of  the 

WORKS    OF    LORD     BYRON. 

A  X4t*T>tl,  t¥ill»T«l  ^Hti  Ih*  uEJflluiL  MHH.nlir]  H'Vltxl  l'r->»f«.  «hl''}t  J^'t  iLilt  ^11  't<«r--ii'-    •  IrJ,  |h4»ii 

tblLhvlnutlJxll'U-hMlDLNIII-irf      TM<i>1li'  iiii-^l  hh  <i|klp1«  It.ILl  I.Mt  ill    Lv-I  U>lvn  ■  W'prb*  4kj»ki.-(Jrr  r^ltCit* 
■A^tlHil  1-vwMl4Eh0or((lllitl  TilSr*      ^llEl>  IStrfnlka  Xlt'l  tjlU'fnIliiU-     III  II  VukL     !',»#•«.  *.n     u    rt'li 
POETnV.  t,BTT>>a. 

Mll-nl  <.>   I:1IM:>T   IItllTI.K\    •'il],EHII~iK  Kill  1^1  l.v 

Th.  Eirl,   ^«m..  L...\VL,,M.    K     (..,.rt'Hr«>.,  H  V,», 

Chi  Ilia  nKral4. 

ThB  OLftour,  Hrlda  or  Abv<*o*H  Cora&Lr,  Ao. 
Prkfonar  dT  ChlllDn>  RlHnfpvil.  BvpbO.  HkiepoK, 
Vltlon  ttl  Judtmanlt  Nnvlno  FBllarOt  *«- 

-  -.-  -  ,-     thta  Juan. 
VqI.  VII-  Cpkf  ranift,  aibtlD^rvphy^  Indei' Aa 

■Tllr  .l.'l.  ■■■! I  111 ..I—  •iltUj. 

)'iilrfUiU  I"  E'n'  ImiKMrn-,    ^ij'l    h-iir  I'l    llir    f"-» 

■t  ■  Mi  •  <<1>-r1<llr'<~llIhUI         .      lulflll  V  ilranlinl  e. I"  T    If  |irl(»'II..I.-nUI  la    |>~llii>W>l  nf  BfllitWai 

hiiiiiHii     All  tlifKllt.iia  moarkB  mw'iilfHiii  aiikl  Jii-I   m-I  rl<r  IIF-i-'irT  ijr-i>1mMHii«  utr^-li^l^l  *Hii  rtnuMMt 
Llri*:  anil  lijh'djiilliLilLiili    .  Tim  mbwhlvlil,  liBIKlf  rtflr- t'l^  ullrir-al  f  lllt^nhl  I'Ut    ll<i<  r11PK*BM*l 


Vol.  I. 
VbI.  1 1. 

Vsi.  ill. 

Vsl.  IV, 

Vol.  V. 
Vol.  VI. 


Vol.  t. 
Vol.  II. 
Vol.  IIU 
Vol.  IV. 

VBI.  V. 

Vol.  VI. 

»I<||  liiil'i 
iLk.lk^A  i.lu,  H.F  llir  ,„.wt  ftl(rb'*h«  lull^cUiriU  it  Ivlltn  thd 

\-^tHM  v.iiLit  .IIU  tliri«(ii.*  i«iii**-»^*— [ir.  II-  limm  Is 


I1M  to    Mil 

■•I(  to 

lain  ID 

laBO  ta 

lau  to 


lais 

KIO 

■  ■II 

1*M 


whlini'iil  i»(  |>crttntntuilliir4(liin,  ilic  plnLoriol  IlliuCmUvn.  aiidlhr  iT'-nrnil  fl4«iu«  ii4  rTKWf  iIfuL  fvvite 
I  Ilia  iiiEiirii.iln<Wfr  **I  ii"l«*ll*1il*  n  pM—tcift  u*  to  make  UIIP  wl»h  illflt  H  ciiuM  I*  imuftl  WSflilMr.^- 


tlH    /'Vl^'"!!'* 


v«H-  jfK.i/»r  /v  ij.v*;  lof.r.wjf.     >;«.  ■■<■'. 


THE   POETICAL  WORKS  OF   LORD   BYRON. 
THE   CONFESSIONS   OF   LORD  BYRON. 

K  l\A\r^ti"n -nyU  f'rh  x^r  ift'iru.^i^  L>r  Ml-ei  Hkl  i>r  M>ir'<i>    itL.n  tt»uy  ihi  Nci-  omA   Wit'f'i  SOllkfi  ■# 
llU"l^tUt«    Aful    JiH4iEiiiiU.-       AinUifVEl     lir    ^'      A-    t>ni-    U'Tt^tt.       tVLth  1    |\rt1«IU    III    FtlBtflliW* 

'^ll'r«tiiiM>  Jt^rt'li  v»lunivi>iL>-in4JiiHnhi-i-km-ik<'iKl''n»  akLmiUHl  h^m  ■kllWiuii  iiiriHiiUiB  uba4 

JOHN    >riRRAV.  Al-KEMAkLK  SlRKET.  \V. 

//OjR^CK  ANNESLEY 
VACHELL,  Author  of 
''The  Hill,"  "Brothers," 
&c.,  has  already  Won  rank 
amongst  the  leading  English  novelists, 

HER   SON 

C6sJ    Will    strengthen    that    position. 
It  is  a  tale  of  loVe  told  With  poWer. 


JOHN    MURR.AY.   AI,BEM.\RLE  STREKT.  W. 
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SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS 

SKETCHES   IN    MAFEKINC  AND  EAST  AFRICA. 

Hi  Mojor-Oeneral  H,  8.    8,   BADEN-POWELU  C.B  ,    FH-Q-S, 
Wtlh  TCVi^Tnl  L'oloiir*!  riiif"  anil  u  hitvc  mini'"  f  ■'!  1 1  ill  (- ion.,  nnd  l.nm  lllunlmUou'. 
ObloDU  Ito.  1 1:;  lu.  ti)'  i'l  III  I,  31.'-  nt-l, 
TUB  SATI.'liUAY  KKVIK*'  mi.y-  ' X  ino.!  wniiitnit  uiiil  ofic-u  lUumtnuilne  mrlw  ot 

BESIDE    STILL    WATERS 

By  A.  C.  SENSON. 
■lutlior  of  ■"Tlu-  I'll'""  I^'ii.T-  ■  Jn'.    T./*  nol. 
rax  llOllXtSf!  POST  mf.   "Thli  l>  »  tiLi.ik  i.i  be  unit,  nol  unly  far  II*  tiU'iannlnl 
boaallo*,  bm  qIh  (oi  a  \erf  utTIIDnii  iik-luro  ol  the  tnaiitv  ol  Ti>ltiii.'inpni,  Inlh  moral 
■ad  HtiMliiiiJ." 

THE  PAPERS  OF  A  PARIAH.    By  the  Kev.  Father  Hc;oh 

Bii.vfDS'.  iiiUHjr  »[  "T)ll'  UaUi  itiii-ii.k-.*  Xi:    lATtB  pcui  avo_S>.  net. 
THK  h.ill.y  ••m.-iiXii'l-i:  .jiy..— 'Tlir  wboli'  VKi.ik,  a>i  inHllnr  whiil  our  lii.Uviiliml 
iL»iN.-.?i  miiy  In-  I-  [ii'iiiipiiTrii'.  iTi'.T.'"!  nu'    iTjii  ifi boHf  i.'ItiilII V  rpfpf'^iitui-" 

THE    LETTERS    OF   ONE:    A  Study   in   Liinltaiium.     By 

I'luui.K'.  n*iiE  I'l.iMiiirr.  ,'■«.  iiui- 

•I'lIK  M.lVrllKsrKlt  •il'.IHIIIA.y  ny^  -.\  mn.rul,  il.ilk'»l"  nml  -iiMJi'  |«rlnill  «■(  not' 
who  hjiB  roDounk:L.it  hu  Eiulv  tnT  hiK  hfrrury  nru  _  ■  It  I"  u  ooiiBtilctil  oQd  »ticc«Bfiil 

■  lujy  ol  liMUIiiTUllH-'UI.' 

LONEWOOD    CORNER:     A   Countryman's   HoriiKins.      By 

■■piiN  llM'irMi  AmI.ot  111  ■  I.lti'tiur-1  ■     I'foii  H -i-o  .,'...  Fii'i  |.l/u-i(  ai 

LETTERS  OF  A  BETROTHED,  1804-1813,  duriog  iho 

ij.'rmai)  Vf^ftl  l.ih.iniimn.     Sy  tin.  lt\iio?«Kw>  KiiiTH  Vi>X  UKiHU.     Tniii"!!!!™!  by 
LBONAItl)  IIU.XLBV.    Willi  two  l>urlnLll'.     LareciXME  4vo..  >.  ticl.        [ImmKlmMj/. 

A    VISION    OF  INDIA.     By  Sidvkv   Low.     Sm»h.I  E<iiiim. 

Willi  (lur(i-'«"  1«>(I'"  111  Illiiainiioiii^     111..  M.  mil, 
~  \  Tinihk  w'lii'h  t  TTOEiM  r'M[i.>'i|(iilis  r'^i^ociinii'ii.l  hnti.  ini>ni1kArv  to  rvail."    Mr.  JoUN 
MdliI.El,  In  tit.;  II mil.-  ol  C'liimiiiiL-,  Juh'  L'l.  im"'. 

THE   GREAT   DAYS  OF   VERSAILLES:  studies  fi»tn 

4'imrt  Lift-,  in  rli<i   ['';t«r  Yi-im   L^r   Uiuih  XIV.     By  !<,   K-   llJ:  vl'l:^        V'i>'p*fJ   f'iJ;jf'euiijiL 
W]t^   llliMlrriMun-,      ]i^-    f.f  rii'[ 

^  CanuuLiiDd  vliui  li^^er  i^rAUM*  k^ntittl  il  iti-4i'rvi>'" 

SKX-ssiiE<LJi«o   nove:z.s. 

AMALIA.     By  <Ji<A[i.iU  Hui-K,  Auth.il-  of  ■'  A  Cacdioal  Mid  bU 

TUK  l-M-l-   MAUL  •lAXETTg  ,nrt;    -"nio  jmiIIiot'iiiItIp  IdUllelillDl,  lili  nlclnrc  ■)( 

Ita-  In  II  •mull   ■onunonml  kJDHrlani  It  nio«t  eiL-cllcDlIy  nlvea.anil  •rvrroni-  wUI  lovo  tlio 

lilllL-  iiriTLi  .-I.'" 

POISON   ISLAND. 

TlIK  liMI.V  M-ilL  viy.;  "' I'olioa  UUmd'  hold,  nt  Id  a  vtou.  and  ws>  riwil  wllli  nyM 

fffUciE  to  Ilk-  luijv.," 

THE     ULTRAMARINES:    A  Story    of  Colanml    Life.       By 

'  ' VI  1.     \. 

riiF.   rii  I    M  ii.i  n  r,:i-:n-;--  ■  ,.  .     ■  wi,(...,vi-  tolou*!  A.  !*  !)e>  bn.  wt^iivn  n  \«rf 
iVii'l  l^|^    '         !  !'!■   I  LI  I  rL^'!]  I  Hi;  .11  Lit  L'liiiijirr-iuiriftiifJir  in  iDi.!ri«<Mnif  iin-l  itmutlatf;' 

THE  PRINCE'S  VALET.     By  Joux  Barxett.     iiu,r  p^iuw. 

\*  r**  if^rv  ^'  a  t'rtxtAl  j/  TM/'^v  KJKMr»(  rrii/mv  nvM   ij^aH  rfff<J  ji/i%v*n  vjH»wt  -hff*0' 

WINDOVER   TALES.     Hy  HALutrRCL  Strrr-LiFri;.     .Vutlior  of 

fri'l-r  ilir  Wliir.   i  'i„  t..iil.-,     ■    l  H-i.-h^'liiT  In  Arvyy<1]r,"  *-.  [.<)■"'   -■■- 

FRAULEIN   SCHMIDT  AND    MR.  ANSTRUTHER. 

ny  the  Author  of  "  Kluabuili  luiil  linr  OBrfmiu  (liirdun .'  lUii  linn  (. 

Londou  1  SUITH,  ELDER  A  CO.,  15,  Waterloo  Plnoo,  S.W. 


By  v\.  T.  QoillrhCokck  ('Q.'). 
loa  UUuVl '  hold,  nt  In  a  vtou.  and  wi>  riwd  wli 
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QITARTICllI.Y    l.lTKKAHlf   AUVEBTISKIt. 


C-Vil. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


Iiy  ihn  Hcv.  H.  J.  C*»iriiBLL.  M.A. 


riii'i    iit:i .    /.'.    J. 

THE  NEW  THEOLOGY. 

"  tJ  JL  L'-ijilkiL^"  inovitrr  itit<<l)rir--ni  uuin."  on**  n^lnblr  |«p<rr  n^i^trt*.*  whvtUtvWk? 
nli'trimilliroliifir.d.  "nlinnn-''l>iiivh  mpmh.T.  (-"""i"  miiliiliilial.  nrman  In  i:ie4iTnl.' 

nuil  IbU  14  Ihr  oiiiD^oji  ftiimM  In  EkUii<lfiyLk  <ii  '  "i" '  (v-'i^iEy  ■.^onlrlhat'ctl  lo  Ihtf  d^lfy 

pr«<>  ui'oii   ll»'  iKiuk.   which,  Kiy  <lii>  .Viii  '   <•    I'li  n, "  wtll  W  Nwl  wld*^  and 

M'IiiiIikIIl'  lyiT  "oHlil  u.'viT  oliliiln  ii  hoorliiif." 

K.    n.    t pr.i.v-.v(tnrH",<   uiiok   h.v    i tiKi.i xn. 
IRELAND    TO-DAY     AND    TO-MORROW.     B.v  E.  a 

iu  1.-OII  I  I  i.r,      Willi  li.ifmlin-iiuu  liy  lit.-  lii.  111."   V.  Ai.rKHUiMl.    Crown  "vo. 

IN  A,Jtl. 
itr.  Iw  111  Vfiiij.'i   '■  .  .'ntty  ii^'ici]  aa  Mii-cijil  cominwlont<r  tn  Irclanil  on  bcfaAlf  at  Ihe 
Aii^tf  TV.V^i.j^y^,  Ltnil  Ilk  tH></k  wilt  Ijt<  Fouit-I  To  Til.-  nn  IfititoMiLnt  oTtt-.fli-ahDf  tn  im  ofi^a  ^ful 
ffulci*  riuUI'iu  fttth  nijuiy  Tpijriiln^  'jiU'-Tli^fi-  'il  Irl-h  P'fUi'j  . 

TO-MORROW    IN    THE    EAST.      By  notnLu  !?tort. 


Ill 


'Li  «» 

Sioti'ii  n.'ir  liiwk  ul  inni'l  !■  i>  n>i.i|il  1.1  lili  iini.TTxniii.  iliinin  •  iemrtxi 

<ui;h  l'-i?Tiii  i^ml  Eh?  ■trl'-nt,  JjiI4iii,<71i1eiii,  ItinviirL  -Mur^i'liiiT.L^  -^nil  nihi't  ^--walrlt**  t» 
"   .".    He      -■   -        ■     ■      -■-    ---      ._.,......,-  ...... 


Mr.  I)...iKii 
Joui;" 

EeKn 


inriioLiiU'  jlthI  i i.  <-[iij4litirm>  of  fh<i  iliflrri'iii  vouuirliv.  njul  ]J»vii  *i>^'iAl  MdtllaD 

siti     n  ti^LiiM     Ht'TLUH'ti     iKfOK     OS     SiH  lit       i  flSi'  .1 

FROM    NABOTH'S    VINEYARD:    Belnfir  impres- 

•lana  of  •outh  Africa,     ilv   I.i™i.-ii.-uii-.il  Sir  Wii.i.Eiii   r  Hi  ri  i;ii.  U.i'B. 

.nitiior  Lii    '■'fill'  i;r-^ii[  i.iijii-  liinil,'  '"I'lui  i^mjuiiiiB  (.i  ih.'  i"ii'.ir,j''t-.    "l.irrijl 

lixni-ml  (loriluu;  'Ufi-i:<l  "ix  (leoiv'c  I'omciojr  Uollsf."  Av.    Crnwn  »io.  ••»  luk 

"  Full  ot  tliumi  unit  i-owcr.  ■  .  .  Ii  li  tin?  •ork  of  •  prcqihn.  ■nlna  Ihi  aod  nnd  tbn 

biifionlna  i  •«■  l-Idk  iIiu  mil  in  iinr  tu'riimiue.  ■  ■  -  Ii  in  ntovo  all  ihe  "-oik  til  one  wbo  in 

iHiyi-  Iit'lnrli'  •luilonk  «'>■•  ili>-  riwuml  lull  ol  □nllai»  SDd  thp  inner  mniDloii  uf  UuurlH 

iinil  loll,  .  .  .  Thf  wliolc  torwift  Inieir  rtory,' — I'ni'i/  .V'"'«. 

"  HI*  knowliilEi-  It  no  Hu<.-i]ml<i  inrl  Im  tiulinniinl  lO  ■«rrll>tr  Imo  '— IMilu  druivlr, 
~Thl>lin  iKiuk  trhlrli  1*  lionDil  to  nruii'K  ildci' •eflr<luaii>  ol  biiin.  ■■ul. prrtuip*.  no 
lllll^  lUTltnonlDOii  coolrovmy  ;  hul  ulmlf  v.-i  'lii-  i'|i"iilofH  ihal  iniir  I*  («mi<id  iijioii 
Iho  (ikllihllllv  ol  Ilia  HQlliitr'*  fiidnmonit.  ihoru  wilt,  iii  nny  TOtv,  tw  n  iinlrfnnl  ofTPp' 
mDDi  u|ion  till-  Inliiinlv  iit  i»in  "ml  thr  lu-<-n  i->t<iX'.'lunil(iii<noi*  which  uaderlloall  III. 
lnv.-<tlKiillt>ii"  Liml  '-lil'iiir  ntl  IiH  ilirMiion*.    i^lr  Wiltium  Biiilpr'.uiitLarliy  ia>|>Hk  u|<ou 

jAtiKZ   B.iLyovtrs    Lift:  .iriiar. 
MY     PRISON     LIFE.      By  J.\bkz  .Sfkkceh  B*i.i^>lu.     With 

]*orlnii1.     L^riiwti  rivo.,6t> 

"  ,\  book  .:l™rly  n-rilicn  luiil  lull  of  Inlormniion,"— /*"'ii  .Vfim. 

"InlciYnimi;  from  etifl  to  end,  .  ,  .  .\lioiinil«  in  thnwd  and  wttr  ■univllpniL'^ 
(«ilii  cvi .  cm/.'j.. 

■■Tin*  liooJi  l"ii  liumiin  dooumpni  ol  iT.n.'iilpri>l'li>  lnii"r«l."— IVirtoMn  l^l«l. 

"  It  ilcKTvo.  lo  bi>  ttudli>l  111'  III]  who  liiivc  .■aiiic  In  conla..-t  In  an  ':^l(Mal  .iipiu-Ur 
■Willi  llipfrmilniil  ^■lium<-^"—l/iii)ii  tiiviAic 

im.    1. 1  l'(■(l.^■/'.^    liUiiK    o.v    srtRtTis^. 
HYPNOTISM    AND    SPIRITISM:    A  Critical   and 

M*<tleAl  •((.011.   l^^  in.  iiit:>ii.M*v  i.-ii'i-iiM.!:!!)!;!  l'U>»i..-lim  lo  llicif  lIuliUMac* 
Li<it  Xni.  ami  1^114  t\.,  Profonor  ol   Anthrctikoliiifv  Iti  llm  .l-Tjitlumy  i>t  ttonv- 

'lYiiii'liil.il  liv  Mr-.  rillLIFOlBli.-K     Crown  Hvi>  ,Bb.  nol. 
Till.  ItjDlii'l ' ''   llii'iiilliiiriliLlli*  ilww  of  Ibu  HaituuiC'iklballiiChuit'll  on  tllnr  bnnUIIE 

ikUcviiLiUH.  .lili  li.r  1.  1.'.  iifi  formcKut  ntnii  of  .ruMji'ir,  wh.i.n  lU^th  Uuj.  kt  rac^Qlljr 

LiK'ii  n>'>mlcl     III ii  '   I  itomoniloni  Kllr  u|>on  ihp  (.'riDtin'mi.    II  itwih  llHiMaily 

III  llyt'n.^ll^nj  i.uil  Sl'i'ili-iji  I  ruin  llic  c^trllo"!  ii^-:-*  lo  llii-  rirtvnul  iliiy.  And  <ti.'Ellii^  1  v 
fonirir  ol  Ihii  *'iii.'iu-'n  iLiLiI  III  vrr.ilmhl.1  Ik^.i  in^r  niiiiii  imiLumil  lilu, 

«>.\/rr  JAMf.yH    \i:u    tittoK. 
THE     AMERICAN     SCENE.     By  Hrnrt  Jame«.  Author  of 

"Tin-  liiililiTi  iu>\i.  I,    '■  A  l,ilik  T'"jr  lu  l'"niii<,-p.'  "  Frrn.-h  Pi>~lBniMl  Na>stl.U,*  Ac. 

IjOxttOM^CBAViUiS  ±  HALL,  Lro,  U,  BkviuETU  Sfoaott,  W.D. 


I 


loor.i 


QUABTEBLY  litebarv  advebtuub. 


RECOLLECTIONS    AND     IMPRESSIONS.      H.v    K    M. 

ST.iAj,a.     tu*.  not.  JtfMij/. 

THE    GLOBULAR    JOTTINGS    OF    GRISELDA.       Bj 

E.    Iiui '.L4^   ll\  ilf..     lOi.  not.  ItrOd^i. 

A    HISTORY    OF   SCOTLAND    FROM    THE    ROMAN 

IK-XIL'I'ATIOS.     lly  AxDHKW   I.ASii..     aO<.  ui't.     \t\nirlh  'tiKi  t'lniclii'itni) 
1  atuiMf  t>/  Mr.  Lanf'i  Ifutory.)     £3  3(.  pet  Mt.  [iiiuif^. 

BALLOONING  AS  A  SPORT,     tty  Mhjot  B.  Bams-Powbll. 

Hi   i'-I    i.i.t.  Itriuig. 

A  CENTURY'S  INTELLECTUAL  DEVELOPMENT.  Bj 

Ml'i-T'ilL      ^[   H    J'JlI.lLM"<N,         ftJ,    net.  S^H-tfiy. 

HISTORY    OF    THE   ROYAL   AND   ANCIENT   GOLF 

VLVH.  ST.  ANPHEWa.     B.v  It.  S,  C.  Evki.»iii..     31.,  iipt,  ISJi^Hk, 

IN    MALAY    FORESTS.      Bv    (iKuxoK    Maxwku..      &>.  naL 

Jtrodtf. 

THE    ROMANTIC   REVOLT.     By  Pr,rf«««»  C.  E.  Vaiohas. 

fu,  Bfl.     liVtr  AViP  ioJum.- .;/  Ilif  I'trimU  •'/  KunjietiH  l.iUrntHiV  Surif*.) 

NAVAL     POLICY :      A    Pl«»  for  the  Study    of     Wnr.       By 

"  llillH.lLI  II."      "l.  "W.  IH't,  Itrrldl/. 

FICTION. 

THE  MYSTICS.    By  Katukrixk  CKcir.  Tiiviun-ox.    Uluittruted. 

^r.  Cf.  [ktadff. 

THE  LONGEST  JOURNEY.  By  K.  M.  Vm*nit.  6«.    [ft«dy. 
BLIND  MOUTHS.     By  Bkt«  Rllis.    6..  iHfi^,j. 

PEGGOTTS;    or.   THE    INDIAN    CONTINGENT.     ByJ 

\t*Il.-|  .HIT    I'lTKllhON.      6j.  llliail'j. 

CAPTAIN  DESMOND.  V.C.    By  M.  Divkr.    6..       [/;.„,„ 
WHEN  HALF  GODS  GO.     By  Jkmik  AinitHoiiru  D*via,     'J 


THE  DAFT  DAYS.    By  Nkii.  Muxro.    «.. 


{SmiHuliaUl; 


GEORGE    ELIOT.     Nt'*   Populnr   Ktliiion.     10  vols.     3*. 

vaeb  titt,  

WILUAM  BLACKWOOD  A  80N8,  RUnburgh  and  Loiuk 


I 


U  QUABTERl.V    l.irEltABV   AOVKRTI>>K«. 


Reason  in 
Architecture 


UECTURES    DELIVERED  AT  TtIK  ROYAI. 
ACADEMY   OF  ARTS,    itjof., 

By  THOMAS   GRAHAM  JACKSON. 

B.A..  M.A..  F.S.A. 

Wllh  mAny  llluiiialicnit-     Medium  Svo. 
101.  M.  n«i. 


[Arit, 


Five  Italian 
Shrines 

AN  ACCOUNT  OK  TflE  MONfMENTAI,  TOMHS 
OF  S.  AUliUSTlNE  AT  TaVIA-S.  DOMINIC 
AT  BilLOGN'A  — S.  ['ETEK  MARTVR  AT 
MII.A\— THE  TA1IEKXAC01.0  AT  !■  I.OREXCK 
-S.    nONATO   AT   AKKZZO. 

Wllh  an  Eaimy  on  Tatcan  Sculpture, 
By  W.  G.  WATERS. 

Willi  nuiiwroiu  lllii%lMiioii->.   Square  t)«Diy  Svu.    lu,  net 


The  Shores 

of  the 

Adriatic 


AS    ARCniTECTURAI- 

AND   ARCH jEO LOGICAL 

Pll-GUIMAGK. 

Thb  Itaua!<  StDt;. 
By  F.  HAMILTON  JACKSON. 


from  Dtjuirjgi  I  J  (1).'  A.ii'iiii 


tl."I«*L  I>00"  or  C»IIIH'llAt,    BUVO. 


JOHN    MURRAY,   ALHICMARLE   STRKKT.   W. 


KECOLXKCTKIHS    A!ifD 
_THE    GLOBCLAS    JOTTINGS    OF    GaiSCUA,      % 
A    HISTOtY    OF    iCCTLASO    FVOM    TYit 


^i^fl_I~w 


BAlXOOND«G  AS  A  STOaT.    »*  Sb|v  K  RkwuulPtMiu. 


HISTORY    or   IHK  ROYAL   AND   ANCIENT   GOtF 
IN   MALAY    FOKCSTS.      Br    Cwm«    lUxwni.      Cm  ««*. 


THE    ROMANTIC  ■EVOLT.    9f  ftjlum  C  R  Vktwct. 

^    Viim^  ^  1^  f^rmli  ^  Mtt^ftmt  iMi'^iimn  Sirwt\^ 

NAVAL    POLICY:     A    P!««  f  -  ■'^-  ->=;»»    J    W«        !*♦ 


iSj:i:-i.~     '•  •.:   tsrl 


FICXION. 

THE  MYSTICS.    Bt  KiruJuu^iE  Ckth.  Tkowsox.    Iu  > 

a*,  u 

THE  LONGEST  JOURNEY.  By  K.  M.  K«»»nw.  U.   ^Nm^ 
BLIND  MOUTHS.    Hy  Bctm  Ku.'*    ^-  i**^ 

PEGOOTTS:    or.  THE    INDIAN    CONTINOtNT.     »»y 

^CAPTAIN  DESMOND.  V.C.     l»y  M.  »'"»-    «»        (»*«%. 
WHEN  HALF  GODS  GO.     Ity  Jkwik  Aiskhomth  1>avi».    iU, 

THE  DAFT  DAYS.    By  Nun.  M»  \k«.    (m.  |fiMMM«MbJ|i. 

GEORGE    ELIOT.     N**   Popalur   liliifcm.     10  vol*.     .1*  M. 

WILUAM  ULACKWOOn  A  W>N8,  K«liiil.ur|)ti  MttI  lA»itK>» 
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UUABTERLT  LITEKAKY  ADVEHTTSER. 


UpHl. 


THE   CHEAPER    EDITION    OP 

DARWIN'S  LIFE  AND  WORKS. 

Green  Clotb.    Crowa  Sro.    2s.  6d.  oet  each. 


CHARLES  DARWIN.     HI*  life  told  in  an  Autobtogn[>hii al  Ou|)ter, 

t  J!i>.-d  '^y  )r.i  S-:>r.  FkaM-II  Oakwiv.      VVilh  a  Plic<03ranrc  I'nitikit. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  SPECIES.  By  Means  of  Natural  Selection.  The 
onljr  MUMMiml  Hid  wmpleie  Etfiiioo  iTmb  Sixth),  of  vhUh  the  copjulst* 
doa  001  e%fait  (ai  un«nl  jmtt  lo  co«e, 

THE  DESCENT  OF  MAN.     And  Selection  in  Rebtion  to  Sex.    Wtih 

lilii.imil.  ;n. 

A  NATURALIST'S  VOYAGE.     With  mnnv  IthMnUons. 

THE  FORMATION  OF  VEGETABLE  MOULD  THROUGH   THE 

ACTION  OF  WORMS,  \Vi:r.Ot^..i%s[i.-ri.-fliiln:ii  lUbi:i.  Wuhlllimtai-.m, 

THE    VARIOUS  CONTRIVANCES   BY  WHICH   ORCHIDS  ARE 

FERTILISED  BY  INSECTS-    Wuh  [;i«>.ir=ii*K-,t. 

THE     EXPRESSION    OF     THE    EMOTIONS    IN     MAN    AND 

ANIMALS.     Kilitrd  bf  KKA.scit  Damwin.     WUh  t'hotxgnp&k  ind  .-ihri 

MOVEMENTS  AND   HABITS   OF   CLIMBING    PLANTS.      WHh 

i:ii'--F-Ml.  r-i. 

THE    VARIATION     OF     ANIMALS    AND    PLANTS    UNDER 

DOMESTICATION.    With  lllutimkdu.    Lusc ciom Snx  i  V<ilk.    S(.a«i, 
JOHN    MURRAY,    .M.UKMAKLE   STREET.  W. 

MR.    MURRAY'S 

PROGRESSIVE  SCIENCE  SERIES. 

Large  Sto.,  cloth  extra,  6s.  net  per  volume. 


EARTHQUAKES.    In  ihc  I.i|;hcof  ihc 

new  SAwohcr.  Iljr  Ci.*nKCB  Kvw.sd 
DvrmM.  Uai«  in  Ibc  Uiriitd  Smis  Aimy. 
tlliHiralfd. 

INFECTION   AND  IMMUNITY.    By 

I>.^.l  III  iIm  V-S.  Aibj,  RMind. 

1HE  STARS.     A  Siwlr  of  ihe  Uai- 
The  COMPARATIVE  PHYSIOLOGY 

OF  THE  BRAIN  AKP  COKrARATIVK 
PiTCHOLOCV.     tt,    P'tttH.'    J»£»rB» 

VOLCANOES,    Br  Piofc*Mt  Bohnkv, 


BIVER   DEVELOPMENT.     A>  lllw 

|-../,v>«I.C.  Kiuaix.    lUiMnHd. 

THE  STUDY  OF  MAM:    An   Inuo- 

dudi  .1  la  Eikutifv.     lly  Pnfcaaw  A.C. 
ll>w  ^.  D.Sc..  U.l      inoMnued. 

EARTH  SCULPTURE.    By  ProfoMc 

Ciui.,^  I.LI1,,  f.K.S.     Seo»*  Mrtia. 

THE  GROOHDWORK  of  SCIENCE. 

Br  St.  GtBMC*   HiruT,  MJ>..  n  D.. 
r.R-g. 

A    BOOK    OF   WHALES.      Uy    Ibt 

|-.R_S.    M-sh   «>  tBwuiMU  br  SUMT 


JOHN  MURRAY.  ALBEMARLE  STREET,  W. 


IW.J 


QUARTERLY    LtTKltAKY   ADVKKTKBIt. 


1& 


SOME*      ADVANTAGES      OF 


W.  H.  SMITH  &  50N'5  LIBRARY 

It  hi>^  till-  JW-i  llrif.kM  III  till'  |i(i)-t  IfiiU  t'.'iitiiiv.  (imi  tUr.  iii-wvi>l  ii«>  niUIcO 
in  »iiat  .(uiiiililii'r.  -Af  |itiiilis!ic-il.  inclmling  KOIilCIiiX  IHIOKS. 

Tt  JB  the  krgi.-Hl  ('itP'ilntiiig  r.ilirarv  [»  thg  Woriil.  bnviii([  o«t  KH)  dtrvct 
Rranohoa.  (row  And  itiroii^li  nhicli  t)i(>  liuuk>  raquio'il  iLr<>  [>1ilniiiv4  la. 
mbseribets-  onJcr*  WITHOt'T  ANY  COHT  FOR  CAUltlACVE, 

In  SobMribOTB  cult  lie  trunafurre'l  to  nny  of  Ibo  800  nnuioll«>i.  llwwliy 
totUlag  th«ui  to  excliuii)^  »t  uItli-mI  <3wry  town  In  Groal  JJritaiii. 
It  gives  flxchaneeti    IX   ADVANrii  to  HuUotibom  wJm  |)»j-  tittit  awa 

SUBSCRIfTIONS  ! 

Cliss  A.  from  t\  Is.  per  annum.  CInse  B,  from  Ilk.  bd.  per  ainan. 


BOOK  BARGAINS.-Tlic  \Whk  ami  I^i^xt  Sttioh  nf  KI«'l)NI>- 
IIASD  nnd  NKW  lUlMAIXDEli  liOOKrt  In  Cl>.>  W.iil.i ;  '2fl  Ici  W  por 
Mnl.  iviluctiluii  un  ttie  |iubliiihe<l  prices.  Writ«  for  CATAIAKil'K  coitMif 
lag  unne  7.000  titlvK. 

MAGAZINES    AND    REVIEWS 

(Withdrawn  from  Librnry  Circulation)  Oner^d  for  Snl«  on  Subscrlpllon 
nt  the  following  Reduced  Rates  por  annum. 

tARftlAOE  PMD  to  i'lf  of  Messri.  W.  H.  SUITH  d  SON'S  BootsUllt  md  Soohhopt. 
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MAGAZINES,  six  weeks  offer  dale. 


Bl4ckwnud 


IMIlclriJ 
VKH  UIXUH  lliruUHll 

IHiliAU, 


Pmi. 

I.  .1 


i-Kfi  A^^<:a 


■■>r 


IH'llKIHl 

•.  it.  I  -1. 

,     lo    0  I]  A 

I     IS    0  II  6 

.      3    •         a  0 

II  6  lll*vu*4l«>  Otut  Mond**  ■  xt  o  aft  o 
f    a              11  XDHInnii 

II    A        Scrlhncr'*  .                        .40          7  • 


mo        la    6        Nmlonul  Ktview 

7    D        NliKlHotli  C«n(ury 


CBntcmporary  Rcvkw  .     ■•>    o        l>    A    ,    I>bU  Mall 
f^ortnlahtly  Htvl*w  in    n 

"tacmUljiit'jt  -JO 

Monthly  Rctlcw  .     lu    0 

QUAHTERIY  KEVIEWS.  three  months  ilier  il*(e. 

GdlnburRh  .  .      «    D         7    A   1    Qaarttrly   ....      A    a  7    0 


SUllsriiimoxS.  pavublc  lii  mUnnui!,  uomuumciiig  at  tmy  date,  are 
reccivud  for  not  Us*  than  twulvi;  tuontli!i, 

ASSUUTKII  MAUAZINEH  (our  owu  KolcutioiO  offiired  In  |»re«la  of  12  ul 
2>-.  lt(.,  luid  '1>..  ciLmn|;u  paid  to  BmDuhvs.  Suitable  lor  jircsttntntiou  to 
RovpitttU.  Iiivalidxi  Pnrui'lilal  I.lbrAriox,  Rtrndiiig  Rooiuit,  JK. 

"Quarterly"  and  "Eilinbarf h,"  in  bundles  oi  t,  publlahed  ai  U;-,  offered  al  </■ 

W.  a.  SMITH  &  SON,  186,  Strafiit,  Londoti,  W.C,  and  Branchy. 


1* 


QUARTERLY   MISCELLANEOUS;   ADVEKlIl^ER. 


{Jfril.  ISm 


Throw  Away  your  de»k  cncumbrancct 
Inkpots.    HoMcrs,    Wipers,    etc.-  lime 
wBtlcrt— and  irtvctt  in  a 


(t 


SWAN  PEN 


It  it  an  obvious  advantage 

to  be  always  able  f o  use  a 

pen  one  is  familiar  with. 

It  is  simply  a  mailer 

ol    taking   your 

"Swan"  from 

your  pocket 

and  there 

you 

are. 


In,.,  m^..  uiMT  *i 

Th<   achtilBaKtr." 

•  rtlat   "I  >aaU   u    •>ia 

ihink  c«  IcatlBK  ny   kn*  m 

hinM  ■•   mr   rMmUta   ?«■.      It 

li  H  iMiilUl  ■  p*t  ">  nj  ooiat  ■• 

»*''      aiy   lool*.  1.*h4ni   mafli   iiMtTr   Urn 

Ihrf  dn.  altil  slandt  >  lot  n-nv  ■•■r  Mrf 

itmt.    Stti7  nun  vho  I1t»  l>y  hl4  fr*  i't^xM 

j-f'     nMr  11  Mir  hli  iMWt,  Mid  the*  hia  r>"     -:: 

lo  e.  18.6,  2S/-  upwards. 

Sold  hy  all  Stnlionqrs  i  Joiallpn.     tCrifr  far  CatalOgav. 

MABIE.     TODD     G     CO.. 

TS  a  so.  KICH  KOLBORH.  LONDOK,  W.C 

,  I'l'  hiJ.k-.  HI  .  Mjm'MBi<^i;i;  ^  Mid  at  I'lulK.  Niw  l'(<EE  li  Cait'xe-' 


DINNEFORDS 


Safest  and 
most  effective 
APERIENT 


A  Pore  Solution  for— 
Acidity  of  the  Stonmch. 
Hettriburnand  Headache.  I 
Gout  and  Indi^itio'i. 


MAGNESIA 


n 


LORD    DUNRAVEN'S 

THE    OUTLOOK 
IN    IRELAND. 

The   Case  /or   Devolution    and  Conciliation. 

rVmy  Rva       71,  6./.  net. 

TTtt  CM*—"  l-vA  iJuniano  pieiciiti  xhf  t:ou-  ia  nioiletalc  and  judicial 
(etmt.  .  .  .  The  cic"  «'"l  dirrcl  nnnn«  uf  hw  lrc«iiii«nt  Bi«e»  i-^ety  paaiiMe 
•diinlo)^  ti>  fait  leuonliii;  crlllfl>.in.  vrhieh  will  meet  with  the  allenlion  it  tn*ini  1 
(mill  Null  il.lciofthc  Irivh  Channel.* 

'/ir  SfatMvr^"  KaaWthainn  will  cordially  echo  hit  niih  ihai  liuhmcn  of 
lUnifrnt  cinut*  and  creodt  wrnlcl  lobi-ily  and  pmccroll}*  bclnl>e  ihenueJ(e>  to  (he 
C'in<-idrrallc>(i  of  Irith  affain." 

JOHN    MURRAY,    ALBEMARLE  STREET, 


Tai«grftRM:     "CUIOEBOOK,  t<ONI>ON,' 

TBlephans.    7J8  MAVrAix 


I 


MR.  MURRAY'S 
QUARTERLY  LIST 


APRIL.    1907 


I 


50A    Al.BEMARLF    STREET.     LONDON.    W. 


THE    QU. 


No.  411.       AI'KIL.   1907.       61. 


aU*  JkKB  SociALItU  IK    AlI»*AI.U. 
Th(    I>C0I1(  Til.      By  BujAHM  TtlLOH. 

Thh    ClHHk*    KuCTKfUIL 

rUDIMC       Wiutuu       WtlTLAHn  By     Sll 

F».Mticii  Pollock. 

Th*  Uira  PuHCTioii  ^  tmi  KousEor  Limml 

Tnt  PiUCT  Kill,  or  Lvrion, 

M*.    HkLBnat  •■<>  tH>  AlHT. 


Tun  Ch.>iiaciu  or  Gomrai.    By  Pnl.  P.  Hoi 

SHUH'H. 

Till  CocosuL  CbirvHiHCI. 

]C*IM  KVILTH.     U>  ]mii  C.   UW1.IT. 

Tut  ItKH    UllITVIlITT  Ij^DtlO". 

Tm  PnlTiiilo*  or  tHIC  MOIIIIK  HoB«B. 
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Part    I.-FORTHGOMING   WORKS   pp.  3—22. 
„      II.-RECENT  PUBLICATIONS    „    23—47. 


THE    LETTERS    OF   QUEEN   VICTORIA. 

A  SELECTION  FROM  HER  MAJESTY'S  CORRESPONDENCE 
BETWEEN  THE  VEARS  1837— iKi. 

Edited  by 
ARTHUR  CHRISTOPHER  BENSON  and  VISCOUNT  ESHER,  K.C.V.O. 

With  numerous  Photogravures.      Demy  %vo.      Three  Volumta.     £5  3s.  Od.  net. 

The  Period  coi'ered  by  these  volumes  is  a.  memorable  one  in  the  history  both  oE 
Europe  and  England,  and  includes — The  Adoption  of  Free  Trade — The  Repeal 
Agitation— Chartism — The  Revolutionary  Movement  of  '48 — The  Queen's  Marriage 
— The  Crimean  War — The  Indian  Mutiny,  &c. 

Owing  to  the  necessity  of  setting  up  the  book  in  the  United  States  in  order 
to  secure  the  copyright,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  publish  before  the 
Autumn  of  1907.     The  whole  is  now  in  type. 


Mr.  Murray's  Forthcoming  Works. 


THE    LIFE    AND    LETTERS    OF 
SIR   JAMES    GRAHAM.    1792-1861. 

FIRST  t.OKU  O^  Tin;  ADUIKALTV  IN  TIIK  UIMSTKIKS  OF  l.om>  ORBV  KW~' 

LCRD   AhCRtmiiS.    AND    MOWS    SKCIHTAKV    IN    TMR   Al>M1StsrRATlON    Of 

BIK    Rf'BEKT    l-EF.I. 

e«i«d    by    CHAKLES    STUAHT    PAHKBR. 

EdlUM  of  -  Ute  «r  Sir  Bobtrt  F«d  ~ 

With  Ptmraiti  and  <nhrr  lllt,yir,iiioas.     2  Vols.     Ot—s  »oo.     Z*t.  rut. 
Tlin  is  Uie  fini  IJfe  of  Sif  jame*  Gnbun,  baaed  an  oil  l)ie  Umilf  papen  i 

Sir  Jbidm  GralisiB  uat  k>na  of  llioiw  t9il|  Century  SlatMmftn  lo  wliom  England 
and  (be  Empire  Dvemucb  :  altbo«gli  hn  iame  ba«  beat  Mtnewhal  ^bocurcd  by  hb 
Rrut  I'iirUuTicDlaiy  contem|iaraTies,  At  once,  after  UavinK  Oxford,  he  pluaccd 
inio  acti^f  polilical  lifp,  liLkinji  part  iri  t!i«  cietioliatioiis  H-iih  Miiral.  KiriK  of  Napha. 
Fi»-e  reats  later  he  b«am«  Whig  MemSpr  for  Hull,  and  ibereafter  experienoMl  i  ~ 
long  bnl  very  cbcijucrcd  career  in  and  nut  of  the  Houv  a!  Cuiamtmt.  He' 
iwica  Fir«l  Lord  ol  lli*  Admirally.  iioiiCr  EAt\  (irat-  and  l.ord  Abcrdoan.  anil 
Home  Secretary  ia  the  Miiiistr>-  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  He  >rai  an  actii-e  Mp 
Hi  rciorm,  and  a  toaai  fiiuuicier 


CHARLES     JAMES     FOX. 

A    COUUKNTAHV    ON    HIS    UfK    AND    CHAKACTXK, 

BY    WALTER    SAVAGE     LANDOR. 
Edited  by  STEPHEN   TtHEELEK. 

Author  nf''Ta<<  CoronkCkA  Purlur,"  Mc- 

IVffh  Photogmfurt  Portrait.     Dentx  Mo.    9*.  Hit.       [Jusl  out 

Written  in  ISI).  and  luppressed  before  publication.  Landor's  " CommenUr*] 
on  TrMter'x''Memoinof  the  Last  Dnyt  of  Charla  James  Fo\~  tecs  the  light  id 
(be  flru  lime  one  hundred  yiort  after  the  urtoA  Wfaix  ittalMinan'ii  death,  OUnmi' 
a  criticiam  of  the  well-known  tolume  In-  &lr.  Pox  i  friend  and  secrMary,  it  conta 
Londor'i  aim  obiervatioiis  on  the  poli«'  of  Pill  and  Po\.  on  ibe  Napoleonic  %Va 
on  tht  Iridh  l.'nlon.  on  the  characler:  At  the  Uaulinii  men  of  th<>  day.  toiielhec  i 
frequent  diurewiiAa^  on  lupiCK  at  lUerature.  art  and  morali  ubicb  the  taatee  _ 
[lurmils.  the  studies  and  amutements  of  Mr.  Vi>\  seri-cd  lo  illuminate,  Ealract*' 
from  the  "Commentari'"  hate  been  giien  !»'  Lord  HiiLifihinn  and  Mr.  SidiM<f 
Collin,  but  II  i*  now  (or  the  6r>.i  lime  printed  in  full.  The  omly  knona  copji 
of  tbe  liook  ua*  preserved  bv  Landor's  friends.  Robert  Soathev  and  Lord  Hont{hton, 
and  In  IU.IVI  In  the  pouesiion  of  the  Eail  al  L^reu'c.  who  Iiba  allovicd  it  to 
uwd  (or  tbe  prvwni  edllloti. 


FOURTEEN   YEARS    IN    PARLIAMENT. 

BY  A.   S.   T.   GRIPPITH-BOSCAWEN. 

LiM  M,P.  fsritii Tonbndi*  DJiitlsa of  KfnL 
Dtmy  $t>o. 
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LUCRETIUS. 

BPtCt'REAM     AND     POBT. 

BY   JOHN    MASSO.N.  LL,D. 

Tli«  book  appeal*  lo  tbc  genctaJ  reaitcr  as  utll  ju  to  ihe  tcholu.    ti  is  »Tiiicn 
ibc  luuidpoini  of   Ihe  hiimAtiisi.   rnnenibcrlnK  thai    Epicureanism   <ku   not 
^merely  a  lyswm  but  a  raU  by  whicb  m«n  louichi  io|{<>iil«  il>«ir  lives;  and  even,  in 
I'tom*  MnM.  it  waa  a  relifion. 

I         Tli(^  poem  De  Remin   Natura  co\'eTs  a  v<sy  wide  fielil — KplcuTcan  Science, 

lEihici!  and  ThooloKy.    An  Biiempi  in  licro  made  u>  Mtim&ie  ii  un  nil  tbew  lidw, ' 

fll  bas  often  been  (orKollm  Ihat  apart  Irom   Epicutui  it  ii  impcMoible   lo   know 

tLiKiWius  truly.    Not  only  itoct  out  ttrtaily  InciFaJMd  knowledge  of  Upiciircanlnn 

throB  a  Mroag  Mftich-liKht  on  hii  ptw-m,  hut  durint:  ilie  pai«  30  ftim  much  Irmli 

■lelter  bearing  on  Epicurean  doclrtnt^  Ti«>.  Iwn  discovered,  and  o(  this  an  account 

Is  here  Kivea  by  an  English  wnlcr  (err  the  fini  lime. 

Ttie  andcni  aiotnic  theory  and  iu  marvellona  aniicipaiion*  of  oiodcni  adcnce 
■re  (ully  Mated. 

Lucretius  is  treated  ai  the  enponenl  of  tiii  own  gmetatioa,  an  a^^o  of  revolution 
wban  ikikesl  cloud*  were  gathenog  round  ihc  brcakinif  Republic  and  both  Ihe 
intellect  and  ihc  conticience  o(  mec  were  in  revolt  ag^att  the  oid  beUet*.     His 
Kronglf  cnarked  pervonalily  and  di*tinctii«  poetic  quality  are  diKUwed  at  length. 
I 

rrHE    LETTERS    OF   ROBERT  SCHUMANN. 

^B  MUSICIAN  A.\0  C0UPO&SR,  iSio-tlia. 

y  and  a 


Traatlated  from  lh«  Cefonan  of  Dr.  CMARI.RS   STORCK  hr 
Mlu  HANNAH    BRYANT. 


Thew  private  letten.Dddrcaud  chiefly  lo  hia  mother,  hi*  Aanc<o.  (Jlara  Wieck. 
and  a  lew  inlimate  Iriendi,  ate  of  «\ceptional  inier«Rt.  not  only  as  illustrating  the 
live*  of  two  such  remarkable  people  as  Robert,  and  bis  wiie  Klaia.  Schumann,  but 
alM>  (oi  their  o-nn  liierarv  merit. 


**»********«4«**«*« 


i. 

H  Straose  as  ii  may  appear,  no  tliorouKti  and  nhauaiive  life  of  Capiain  Cook  hae 
^  appeared  »ince  IS36.  although  much  new  infonnatloo  oottcerning  hi«  life  and 
ailvrnium  ha>  come  lu  lifihl  once  Ihen.  Tbis  volume  u  an Utempi  to  fill  lbi(){ap, 
ar-d  gives  a  full  record  of  hi*  life,  ol  hi«  sclive  service  in  the  war  in  Canada  (n  1799, 
and  ol  hi*  voyaget  round  the  world.  Il  is  illusirated  by  some  t«Ty  intertstiog  ^ 
picturm  of  liimiell,  bis  ship,  and  hii  pooacsoions.  moM  of  wbicb  have  never  been  i 
rcpeoduced  before. 


CAPTAIN    JAMES    COOK,    R.N..  F.R.S., 

■■THE    CIKCIIMNAVIGATOIL' 

BY    ARTHUR     KITSON. 

With  Jfd>«  itniJ  llliulmliona.     Demy  Svo.     iSt.  mtl.       IJntl  rradf. 
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Mr.  Uurrty't  Forikcommg  Wm^, 


UtDIAM  TBXT  S£IUE3— I 

IStTBD  ST  T.  vr.  BBT6   DAVIDS  fWU.  LLA. 

STORIA    DO    MOGOR: 

OR.   THE    MOGtl,    MEHOtRS   II6U  — ITIW. 

BY    NICCOLAO    MANUCCl.   Viwiim 

Tfwnlstcd  and  Bdited,  with  Notes  Bod  lairodscittn,  noAtt  ih«  % 
of  Uw  Koyal  AkiMie  Socieir.  H  WILUAM    IRVINE. 

Utaimm  8n>.        4  Volt. 
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A    SOLDIER    OF    THE    LEGION. 

BY    CEORGE    MANINGTON. 

B4to«d   br  ARTHUR   J.   SARL. 

With  iSap*  and  lllMstraliona  Demy  Sm. 

The  Frcndi  Fordun  Legion  it  compiMed  of  iota  ot  ill  Duioiulitw*  aad  of  all 
MM.  lulicad  (|a«nicn  ii  in  Allien,  bai  ilw  rwo  rcsinMtiMof  which  it 
■n  lioUf  ta  Mrvk*  In  any  of  the  Pnoch  cotonin.  snd  we  refaided  m  u 
UDBnetl  and  imM  cflicieat  in  ilic  Aimy.  The  writer  o(  thix  boot,  an 
OMllMiun.  iMving  enJiMwl  and  baao  inbwd  b  ih*  uiK&l  way.  wm  mm  on  w 
filam  aad  ToMvb.  where  b«  Raw  mncb  terrie*.  Hb  accoant  froic  wiihin  ol  tba 
life  of  a  Pretica  (oldier  at  lh«  dq)4i  in  Algien  and  oa  (omgn  ittmce  ia  probafah 
uttlquB.  and  poiimii  mpacld  lattnu  and  vaIim  for  da  dcxcription*  of  tba  FnadL 
oriental  cotooiaa  and  the  method  of  K(n-emiB);  litem 


SECOND  VOM'ME   OP    MK.   FLRTCHHR'S    HISTORY   OP   ENGLAND. 

AN     INTRODUCTORY 
HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND 

PKOM  THK  imCIKKING  or  THE  HEICS  OF  HE.VRV  Vtt  TO  THE  RESTOXATIOK, 


BY   C.  R.   I-  PLRTCHER. 

Pdluw  el  Miitdilrn  Collego,  OifodL 


WUM  Maps.         Otmy  »(«.        3*. 

of  itie  lirmi  vulume  at  Mr.  Fletcher'*  HiMOrv  bas  led  to        _ 
renuaaii  ?or  ilia  ooniinuatlon  of  ihat  u'ork.    This  second  volume  will  cany  e« 

..'..__ .1.  _  I. ; /   ."I.-.I..   II        f.  :.  : 1-j  . I .u-  '  ,j. 


TtwmatMi 
for  I 


I 
J 


■he  narraiive  lu  llie  Restoraiiim  of  Ctiai let  II. 
in  J  vole, 

VOL.  I—Vkovi  tiiii  Kahlikst  Timbs  to  tiik  Middle  Aoea. 
Chrafitr  tUiUon      ia      Already  pnbfi*litJ. 


U  n  Inicmled  la  complcta  the  woti 
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ISELECTED  SPEECHES  AND   DESPATCHES 

RELATING   TO 
PCANADIAN    CONSTITUTIONAL    HISTORY. 

Bdi(e4  br  H.   E.   EGERTON.   M.A.. 

71■^  B*>i  Ptuleuof  *ad  I-scluiEt  ou  Coluulkl  HMoir  M  Oilonl. 

Md    W.    L.    GRANT.    M.A. 

trifA  Mapt.        Dtmy  at«. 

Et«nt*  in  South  Africa  hat-c  brouglii  lioma  the  ur|(eni  noed  of  (ome  kiuywledca 
*of  Colonia.1  Comiitutionft]  HUtory ;  and  Although  this  book  t»  primorUy  intended 
foe  ihoK  who  axe  talnlag  up  tlic  »p«clnl  tiibjact  of  th«  Evolulion  of  Ciuiiuiiiu>  S«U- 

!;overnnionl  in  thv  Hnlorj*  Scliool  kt  the  Univeruty  of  Oifonl.  ft  uider  public,  both 
D  Cresl  Britain  and  the  Dnminion.  uill  iiteloame  ft  volume,  which  elucidate* 
Ihe  SDCi:eisivc  Mcpi  ih;ti  lod  to  ibe  introduction  of  rc*poo*ible  govemmcnl.  and  th« 
eonftict  ol  claahinit  iniurMit  which  found  Its  tattUmant  In  the  ftccapiftnc*  oi  tlw 
l«darftl  principle. 

In  this  work  will  be  found,  with  on  introduction  and  explanaiory  noiM,  the 
leading  upMchwtAnddMpiuchM,  which  illaMrftteili««volutloaa(  Cuniuliai) ftDtonomr, 
iBclnduiK-  &nianK«t  other  mai«ria1,  the  moit  imponani  orations  upon  the  Qnebeo 
Act,  Ibe  Speeches  of  Pin  and  Fn\  on  the  Conituutlonal  Act,  the  criticism*  oJ  tho 
Legulatii'c  Cnundl  of  Uppar  Canada  upon  Lord  Dutham'*  raport.  corraapondenca 
nnpocliiiK  mponiiMv  Ko%«nimenl  between  the  Briliih  Secretiunet  of  State  and 
wccestii-e  Got-ctnots  ol  Cannda,  and  the  chief  speeches  made  in  the  Canadian 
.  t^wliamenl  in  IS69  with  roiptrd  to  Confederation. 


K  t^wliamenl 

^prS    INI>1V1DI;aL  CR0\VTH    CROM    the    earliest   BEGtNMIh'GS  TO  TKB  PALL 
^B  OP  THE  REPUBLIC 


HISTORY    OF    VENICE. 


BY    POMPEO    MOLMRNTI. 

TransUtad    hr    HORATIO    P.    BROWN. 

Auilicr  ol"  UIc  on  the  L^iioaai."  etc..  tw. 

3  Partt  (Z  Volt.  tach).     Otmy  »m.     t\s.  nrt  taeh  Part. 
PART      I — ViiKicr.  IK  TfiK  MiiiDLK  ACBs.    IJml  oul 

PAPT      //^VkNICK    in    TlIK    Gdl.llBN*   ACK. 

PART  III— Xite  Decauekce  of  Venice. 


"  Lover*  of  Venice  already  owe  a  laive  debt  of  cratitude  to  Mr.  Horntio  Brown, 
and  it  in  incraftMd  by  hi*  iraulntion  of  this  valuable  book.  Tliat  (he  trantlation 
lualf  u  excellent  cocci  without  sayiriK.  The  reader'*  pleasure  ia  interfered  tviih  by 
M>  beanneu  of  nyle.  no  awkward  turn  of  a  sentence.  The  siraii;litforHard  tale  nl 
the  old  Venelia'i*.  the  mott  iDlercttinft  community  in  Europe,  ii  lotd  with  a  fntnk 
Umphcity.  and  yet  with  ever)'  detail  (hat  can  be  dMtred  by  a  careftil  itudani  No 
dooot  there  ore.  and  will  be.  many  mote  wor<ii  to  be  said  about  tbe  early  history  of 
Vemioe,  (or  it  seenu  at  if  the  (abject  were  inexhanclible :  but  vhen  one  cloies  ibcM 
volotnes  of  Signor  Mulinentl's  it  U  difficult  to  l>elin^v  that  anything  haa  been  left 
out.  Every  page  in  the  book  is  full  of  curiou-i  knawtedjco.  cornRiimicated  without 
tbe  sli|tbt«tt  aaoctftiation  or  ur  of  leaching!  anybody  anythinK-  .  .  .  We  look 
lorward  vrilh  iniere^t  and  eKpectation  (o  the  remainlnK  tolume* of  this impottanl 
anil  deligbtful  book'—Tht  S^tfator. 
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STUDIES    IN   VENETIAN    HISTORY. 

BY    HORATIO    V.    BROWN. 

Tniitliioc  of  "Moliiiestri  Htiiory  tl  Vraiet" 

Demy  Bve. 

FoxTVKATUS,  Patniakc-ii  of  Ghauo,  akd  thu  Citv  or  Hialto— 
Bajauoktb  Tikpolo  asi>  iiii!:  Closikc  or  the  Great  Council—Maiiimc 
Falibr  and  the  CorKCIL  OF  TEN — THE  Carkarebi — CaHMaGHOLA,  a  SOLUtBI 
or   FoKTHMK— PoLrtiCAL  AsttAseiKATluK — Catkkika  Cohhako— The  Stai 

AsrHIVEH    AND   TltK    CON«TITl.'T10N    or    TMB    RBPVaLIC— TMI!    CoMMKRCU 

AND   Fiscal   I'olicv  op  Venice— Vbnstian    Diplomacv  at  the  Simi-i 
PosTB  uuiiiMa  the  Si.vteektk  Ceicti'iiv— Thk  Isdf.x  LiuRORru  PkuhiuiS 

TOHttU  ANI>  TIIK  CENSOKSmi-  OP  THi;    VKNBTMN    l*Rn»S— CASnINAt.  CnSTAaiNl) 
A«n    HI8    FRIEND&— A     VESliTIAS     PRINTER-I'V  DLISHEB     Ih     THE     SiXTEEKTi 

CEhnt«v — The  Marriage  of  liiHAitiH  Pabha— As  Ikterkational  EI'Imidk- 

SlIAKKHI-tTARK  AND  VltNfCH—MAIir ANTONIO    BlIAGADtN,  A    SlXTr.KHTH-t'rMrKl 

Cac.l lOsTXo— Fha  Paola  Sarpi.  the  Man— Ths  Spakisk  CoM»pit(Acv.  an 
Epihode  in  THE  Decline  op  Vekice— Cromwell  asp  the  Venetian 
R  rim;  B  Lie. 

Th«M  Rtudiet  RT«  inunded  to  £llu«irat«  tli«  HitCMy  of  il<*  VtoMian  Repoblk  b; 
ilwcllin);  on  itrtlint;  momentn  in  i((  origia  uid  growth,  by  follmring  wme  ol  ibe 
more  important  line*  <il  iu  evolulioa,  Consdluliout!.  Fiko),  CommcrciRl  •») 
t)iploin>tk.  with  an  vnaininaibn  of  iu  attitudi  ia««i<l*  ili«  Frintlas  IVaw  Jiod  Boot 
Trade,  and  by  an  account  of  K^-rral  picliirc(M|uii  epiXNlca  in  iU  dedine.  Six  ot  the 
Esap  arc  based  (or  the  inait  port  on  documents  wbJch  bave  not  hitherto  bc*a 
uwdi  while  in  all  of  thorn,  where  po«*ible.  reference  ha*  been  made  lo  original 
MurcM.  The  booii  cmbcdin  the  autbor's  "Venetian  Slatlios."  rehaiMlled  and 
brought  up-to-date,  with  the  addition  of  ten  Eaiajra  mhidi  have  nei«i  before  appcaml 
ID  book  loim. 


A    NATION    IN    ARMS. 

SPEECHES  ON   THE    MAISTEN'ANCE    OF  THE    BMTtSH   ARMY. 

Dtlivcred    by    Pteld-Manhal    The    BAHL     ROBBRTS,    K.G.,    V. 

Civtcn  Svo.      Cloth,  it  dd.  ntt  :  paper.  \t.  itt.  {Jutt»»tt 

Not  the  loMl  of  the  distioguiihed  services  of  the  Great  Soldier- Ptttrlol.  whoH 
life  baa  been  devoted  lo  thn  nonoitr  and  welfare  of  the  Knipirc.  Is  ih«  Mriee  cJ 
addrwM«  wbicb,  tinea  hi*  retirMnent  from  Ihe  Chief  Command  ol  the  Annf. 
Lord  Robertti  bat  been  delivering.  Thcr  appeal  lailh  roaion  to  the  MaiUiood  d 
Great  Diitain  to  supply  the  tollmen  who  arc  now.  more  tbaa  c>«t,  an  iapcrbl 
neoMslty. 

THE    DESTRUCTION   OF    THE    MILITIA. 

Br    CotoacI    ib«    DUKB   OF    BEDFORD,    K.G 
/>■  Pa^tr  Covirs         6d    nft. 


IMPERIAL    OUTPOSTS 

FROM    A    STKATKtJICAI.    ANI>    COMMF.KCIAI,    ASl'KCT 
WITH    SPECIAL    KBFKHKNCK  TO   THE    JAPANESE   AI.UANCB. 

Br    Colond    A.    M.    MUKHAY,    R.A. 

With  ■  Preface  br  Field-Marihal  The  RARI.  ROUERTS,   V.C,   K.G. 

With  Mjfti  and  IttuilratwHi.         Dtmy  Avo  12)  nti. 

CONTENTS :   TitB  Fitoxr   DiiOK   or    rttii  MKiiUEKiuMi*!*— GibbaI-Taii 

■Hahbovh— Ttitt  Mack  Door  of  thr  MfioiTitKHAsrAS—Tiii;  Svr.a  Canai. — 

DCN  :  TiiK  Sbntinbl  OF  THE   KCD  Sba~The  Keii  Sea  aki>  THB   1*Eiiiuan 

ui.r— Cevloh:  Tmb  Model  Chowm  CoixiKv—Si.s^iAPoiicE     T«k  Gateway 

■P  the  pACd-ic^HoNri  Kosn  .  Ttiu  Bir.r.MT  Pukt  in  tkk  Woni.ii — StuNiiHAI 

ano  Ttm  Ybllow  Pebii.— Oi'R  New  Allie§-  The    Ahucr  STHPNr.Tii  oi' 

Japan— Char AtrknisTic*  or    rKi;  jAfANhSK  Akmy— Thk  ]Ai'ANF.>E  N*vv— 

Thb  Rulkms  Of  Jafam — What  Canaua  is  UoiNa  fow  thk  Ehpikk — TtiK 

HiLITAMV  Wbakkess  op  Cahada— Comclvbiok. 

Fr«sh  from  (areitti^  nervice  Coloeel  Murray,  in  tbe  intcrhide*  of  his  miliUT<r 

inlics,  tiiu  (ngnij  time  to  ii«al  wltli  lli«  nliuvc-niciiiioiwd  Unporunt  ■ubjecl.  lo  the 

in*lderatiun  o(  whicli  he  has  been  abl«  lo  brinif  Iho  prncllral  knoi«iml|CC  n(  an 

inslruclHl  an<l  expert  iiutlcnl.     Colonel  Murray'i  objcci  iins  been  to  preipiii  to  ilit 

public  in  n  pa piitnr  anil  aiirnctii'c  xhape  t>  mrvey  of  c>>iimf[  tiiralegicol  ^ondiliuni 

biMHom  uurtelvn  anil  ilir  olli«T  jctmiI  pow«>  oi  \hv  wiirlil  with  *|:>«ciaI  rrlvrwu'e 

the  pu««ible  dcmonili  which  Ihe  Japanese  Allianci-  may  make  on  ilie  bclliKemiC 

iilrcci  of  Orcat  Hrilain.  anil  on  tliB  pntriotism  oi  licr  people.     ApATI  from  Iti 

iait  on  iiii«Hllunt  of  Imperial   Pi-ftncc.  lliu  liuiil  uili  appeal  lo  all  claucs  ax  an 

tereiiiRi;  coniribulion  to  iiie  <hK:UMiua  ol  ibc  lii(;brr  puliiicH  of  llie  Empire. 


THE    ART    OF    RECONNAISSANCE. 

Br    Colonel   DAVIU    HHNDKRSON.    D.S.U. 

Willi  (iiitcmmii.     C'rwtcw  Suo 

3PLBe    AND    Methods— Protect toK    ahh    Secl'sitv— Coxtact— 
BKDBKT  ReL-oKSAi*i*,stT.— Tub  Scoi-t— Tut  PATSOt-— Rscokmai6SA)«:s 
[bi"  Choukd— TaANKMisMioM  or  iKPOKWATtOK. 

Thin  work  is  a  ^icle  to  (be  ttaily  oi  reconnai stance  in  llie  Geld  under  mo<lern 
I  of  war  and  dcnli  with  the  practical  dcuils  as  well  ai  wilh  llie  iheurelical 
dplcnof  ihcMitiject. 

******************* 

FORTIFICATION: 

ITS    PAST    ACHIEVEMENTS.     KKCKST     DliVELOPXIESTS, 
FUTURE    PKlKiRKSS. 

Br   Sir    RBOROR   S.   CLARKE.    R.B.,    K.QM.G..    P.R.S. 

New  Editioh  EitLA«(iKP      IVifA   nmwroii*  HtuHrations .     Kedium  »wj. 


ro  Mr.  Murray's  Forthcotmng  Works. 

OFFICIAL    ACCOUNT    OF 

THE    SECOND    AFGHAN    WAR,    1878  —  1880. 

PRODUCED  IN  THE  INTELLIGENCE   BRANCH,  ARMY  HEADQUARTERS.  INOIA. 

ABHIDGID  OFFICIAL    ACCOUNT. 

VriWi  Maps  end  Illustrations.        Medium  ivo. 
A    CHEAP    EDITION. 

BEFORE  PORT  ARTHUR  IN  A  DESTROYER 

THE    PERSONAL    DIARY   OF    A   JAPANESE    NAVAL  OFFICER. 

Translated  from  the  SpanUh  Edition  by  Captain  R.  GRANT,  D.S.O., 

Rifle  Briiiade, 

With  Maps  and  Illuslralions.     Square  Svo.     3s.  6d.  net. 

A  thrillinK  account  of  (he  naval  fighting  down  to  the  time  of  the  capture  of  Port 
Arthur. 

NELSON    AND    OTHER    NAVAL    STUDIES. 

INCLUDING    A    SERIES   OF   ARTICLES   REPRINTED   FROM    THE    TlilF.S   ON 
■■TRAFALGAR   AND  THE    NELSON   TOUCH.'' 

BY    JAMES    B.    THURSFIELD. 

Joint  Author  of  "The  Navy  and  tho  Natjon." 

COSTI-.NTS         I— Ni-].SON.       II— TR.AKALr.AW     AMI     THF-    NELSON    ToiXH. 
in — DiNCAN.       IV — I'aII,    JONFrl.        V— THK    Docr.tK    HaNK    AND    ITS    I.EHSONS 

VI — Tfik  HK;nF.h(  ToLiiv  of  Dfffnlk.      VII — Tut:  Stuatfciv  of  Position. 
VIII— T][K  Attack  ami  Dekencu:  of  Commerce, 


A    CHEAP    EDITION. 

FIRST    PRINCIPLES    IN    POLITICS. 

BY    W.    S.    LILLY. 

AulhoT  of  "  The  QtE^it  EnlRmi." 

Dci'JV  Svo. 

.\  New  .\nii  Ci[};.m'i:k   IChttios  with  a  Ni:w  IsTBODrcTOKV  Cuafter. 


THE    LICENSED    TRADE. 

AS    INDEPENDENT    SUHVEV. 

BY     EDWIN     A.     PRATT, 

Aulbor  or  "  LIcen^Lnt?  iitd  Ttfnipi! ranee  in  Sweden.  Norway  and  Denmark/'  ''BritislL  Canals/' 0t^- 


Mr.  Murray' i  Forthcoming  Works. 


n 


SMALL   HOLDINGS. 

THKIX   ORIGIN.    FOSSIBILITttS   AND    PKOSPECTS. 

By   L.    JBBB. 

Demy  Mio. 

MIm  Jcbb  it  rccORniied  aa  one  of  the  lefidint:  autlicdtiM  on  Sinidl  HeWagt. 
KUt  liiu  iii&de  ■  praclical  itudv  !>>  personal  inipcciion.  of  ibe  nrtoUS  «>p*rlB>Mta 
which  haie  bc«Q  tnttde  tbrougnout  ilie  United  Ixingdom  u)d  set*  forib  in  thi*  book 
the  cauMt  which  make  (ot  •ucc«tt  or  (ailiir«.  The  work  will  daal  with  l—Holding* 
creuled  bjr  (a)  naluTBl  occunerm.  lb)  by  privw*  pntrrprise,  and  (e)  by  I^ialMiva 
Action.  11 — Labour  Colonic!  and  kindred  ichemct  lor  the  benefit  a(  the  Unem- 
ployed III— The  retulER  ol  (hu  workiiiK  of  111*  Ac!  of  1892,  IV— Vwioiu  other 
qimtioiiH  luch  as  the  Act*  and  by-law*  retming  lo  Buildin);*.  Ac. 

,*  Tuxi  cbftplert.  vim:  iho*e  |i)  on  ihc  Wokkinq  or  tmk  Act  or  1903. 
!  nti.  >nd  (ii)  How  Lasoloros  can  Create  Small  Holdings.  6J  net.  have 
It  been  published  u  teparate  pamphleti. 


ROUND    ABOUT    THE    NORTH    POLE. 

BY    EDWARD    WHYMPER    and    W.   J.    GORDON. 
With  many  txuHli/al  Woadetitt  and  olhef  lIlHStmliotix.     Mtdium  8vo. 

^IThU  U  An  account  at  Arctic  Travel  tind  ExploiMiu:!,  raniiinit  ow  a  ihouund 
Is  from  IiiKolf  to  Peary :  and  ii  wriltcD  on  a  plan  which  han  not  hitherto  been 
pled  in  dealing  v-lth  thin  nub^cci.  l-'cw  Morie*  of  adionture  arc  to  full  of 
anoe.  pcmoQal  couraj-o  and  of  vivid  in[cre«l  m  that  of  the  altempi*  lo  ditcover 

I  NW  Pbbm(c«  and  the  North  Pole. 

ImUftd  of  inkintt  the  variou*  Kxpoditlon*  In  Chronological  order,  each  pan 
Uie  Arctic  Cirvlv  i»  dealt  with   veparalely  in  this   t-otumv,  and  Ihti  history  of 

diacovery  of  each,  and  of  the  advenium  coonected  therewith  is  relaied. 

Mr.  Whymper  hoa  been  engaged  tor  many  ycftr*  In  CfillectinK  and  engraving 
pIcturM  to  iliu»ltHle  Ihe  vubjecl.  which  is  ikiiffictent  Kuaranlm  for  the  nceJIenca 
of  tiie  ortitcic  pan  of  tha  book. 


EUROPE    AND   THE   TURKS. 

'TRS  CAUSE   AKD   CURE   OF   THE  TROl'BLE  IN    THE    BALKAN    PENINSULA 

BY     NOEL     BUlXTON, 

SoRiaiiRig  tt.P.  far  Wbiibji. 

Crotcii  Svo. 

What  a  Travellek  Sees— The   ("orte— Factors  in  thi;  Proiilkm— 
Tmr  Caiisii:  (H'  niK  TKoini.tv— Thk  Work  op  ihk  Fowera— Tub  Kioht  Plak 
_— The  Hkai,  yvMrtov-   An-SKDirus. 

In  ihii  volume  ihe  compticationti  of  tlw  Italkan  problem  arc  reduced  lo  ihejr 
_  npl«u  elemenit  The  onirage*.  rebellion,  rivalriea,  and  ihe  comin);  «ar.  about 
ilfaich  «very<ine  it  vaRuely  une-aiiy.  are  itecn  a*  In  a  birdiey«  \  icw  :  (he  work  ol  the 
lowers  in  wtabliahing  lefurm  is  niade  clear  :  and  tli«  taxi  of  the  llriliAli  f  lovcminenl 
I  tteBniidy  outlines! 


n  Mr.  Murray's  Forthcomitig  Works. 

NATIVE    LABOUR. 

Bd;i«<l  far  ilHt  SOUTH  AFRICAN    NATIVP.   RACBS  COMMITTBB. 

Ofmji  Boo. 

*« ■ ■ «**»*»**«««««** 

"plagues  and  pleasures  of  an  old" 

BENGALL 

By     Lieui.-ColvncI     D.    D.    CUNNINGHAM. 

Aulbor  of  "  SsDie  tndlui  Friend)  ud  Aci^uiouuon." 

With  Cotoured  and  Half  Tent  Illustrationt,    Squart  Dtmy  Sw>. 

A  Kcord  of  M>me  of  iho  tri»U  and  joji  ol  ui  IndiKii  guieofSt.    Tb«  e»f 
dascrlbcd  ve  by  no  nauw  mdmUohhI.  bui  ili*y  rapply  ihs  taxt  (or  [MracilcAl  bij 
in  regvil  to  (be  beH  means  or  contending  with  certain  bartlicnii  i>(  life 
tropica  and  of  coni«ntnt(  ibem  into  sourocs  o(  amiucinetit  for  idle  boun. 


THE    RAMBLES   OF 

AN    AUSTRALL\N    NATURALIST. 

BY     PAUL    FOUNTAIN, 

Aulhot  ol  "  Thf  »;l>v.n  K^ilrm  o(  ia<  Wf«,"  pio  . 

From  the  Noim  »>!  JowrnaU  of  THOMAS   U'AkD. 

Demy  Hvo. 

^f^flttariaU  of  Ihii  buok  are  fumiihMl  by  the  notn  and  journals  o4  Ur. 
ThuillMi  TOttd.  a  Quecntlanil  sioclimAn.  and  a  veiy  obHrrvont  naluraliu  All  jam 
of  the  I*liuid-Conlto«it  are  ilescribod :  anil  snPTnl  inleralicg  Joiimeyti  into  tbe 
inturicir.  and  In  llic  castorn  inountainti.  Rr«  fully  narrated,  as  h  also  a  plncliy  «-opi|{« 
in  a  unall  yacbi  to  the  head  of  the  Kftai  Australian  Di^ht.  The  fauna  of  ea& 
rvion  i*  dealt  with  almoat  exhnuttii'oly,  and  much  iliai  a  new  i%  rtcordod  o( 
olllie  remarkabli'  anin<ali  and  plant*  inhabilin^  a  rOKioo  that  ilifiufH  sc 
froDi  the  other  t;rcat  diiision*  of  the  conh,  Th«  naiTa>lt«  t*  carried 
from  point  to  point  nearly  ri||ht  tound  the  (loniineni. 


Mr.  Murray's  Forthcoming  Works. 


n 


MY    LIFE    AS   AN    INDIAN. 


BY    J.    W.    SCIIULTZ. 

Cruu'H  9m>, 

Ufi  Schulti,  M  *.  fflunK   man,  went   lo  llie  Blackfool  Couniry.  aeas   Fori 
_  B.  M  tbe  lieod  of  navii^tjon  on  the  Miiousippi  River,  noil  ihcre.  enamoured 

of  iht  life,  becAmc.  in  fact,  an  Indian  Per  yeas*  tvs  Ivd  their  life,  (nil  of  aclion 
and  inoKlf-nl.  Hv  «in«  (h«  hmicl  of  Nal-a^-ki.  &  squaw,  wlio  bM^mus  his  dcvoied 
wife.  He  goei  on  (lie  cliAte— on  the  war-piih  tradins,  farming,  or  fi^btiiu,  u^ 
the  ca«c  may  be  Mr.  iichulli  dmcrihcii  viiili  pnu-crftil  >iim|iliciiy  a  lifv  m  full  of 
^-colour  anil  ]iici()i.-nt  i\rj.\  ihe  bnok  i*  nwuml  of  a  ii1ac«  in  lituraiure. 


THE    DISGOVHRIHS    IN    CRETE 


lAND 


D  THHIH  1JK.\HISU  ON  THE  HlSTOftY  Or  EARLY  CIVILIZATION. 


BY    RONALD    M.    BURROWS, 

l-rotnair  ol  Creek  to  the  VniveMir  Collcce.  CaiAK 


AJIU 


'i  tllustratioHS.  itKluding  "  P/<JM  «/  ihe  Palace  of  Hnasata.  mcoifvinitnig 
tit  r€.tuUs  of  llu  Ihrte  uasont'  wori  tiixc  iHt  ItttI   PUn  ttttt  fiitMittuil  in 
B.S.A.vni(ISOlf.     Detnytvo.     5».  met. 

SYNOPSIS   OP  CONTENTS.-    I— The  PALatc  of  Kjiomos  and  tiik 
$i£A  PowKH  o^  MiKos      II-Thb  Palackk  01'  Phastos  and  Hacia  Triada. 
tXD    rHB    (^xt-Av.vTtoNB    IN    Eastern    Cretf      TII~The    Ueciknikos  of 
inoAK    Civjli/*t:os       IV— Tiie    Bviudikc    op    the    P.ilacc».  asw   tiik 

»KUAT    MiDDI.K     MtXDAN     PKRIOPS,        V  —  KCVfTIAK     ClIROKOl.OtiV    ^St•    TUB 

>ATK  011  MinniLii  MiNOAS  11  VI— The  I'Ai-Aif.  Style  and  the  S.*ck  o¥ 
CNOsaos  VII— Tiif:  End  im-  tmk  Bkunzk  ,\t:K.  VUI  — The  Lauvuimiii 
kMi>  run  Mis»tai:k.  IX  — Cmktk  akd  tmk  Eakt.  X  — CRttTK  and  Tiiii 
toxTH.  XI— The  Neolithic  Pottbrv  of  South  Russia  akd  Centra!. 
Euitorif.    XII— Crete  ahi>  the  (Iouekic  Poehu 

Profewor  (hirrow*R  Booh  it  aa  Aii«aipi  lo  mact  a  nond,  widely  fvit  durioK  tlie 
it   (euf  yean,   by  clafacal  scbolan.  and  alw>  by   ib«  itMieraJ   cultnred   public, 
r  Arthur  Evani'*  diicoveries  at  Ktiaaui*  mode  an  inprMdan  on  ibc  popul"' 
ImBgiDRiian  whlcb  ili«  doiAiU  *inc«  publnhed  by  liiin  have  iLcceniuaied. 

The  oommandable  promptnen   of   [he   yoarly  reportt  haH.  liov>ev«r.  brought 
with  ii  one  inevitable  corollary.     FjicIi  of  them  l.irgelv,  and  often  tacitly,  corrocU 
and  modilirk  thoi^  thnt  inncede  It      W«  bavannother  labynnth,  with  in*iiy  windinK* 
pilfnlli      Tlie  Iwuilclermi;  quicknew.  indeed,  with  which  iverylbiDK  niovos  n 
ilf  a  iribule  to  the  brilliante  ami   feriihiy   of  Mr.  Ivi'ans's  ideM.     Tbi«  book 
'icmptk  to  couuleracl  llial  Imwilderint;  iirndency 

Ii  iLiRih  At  prrantinK  *  ^'>>''d  picture  of  Cretan  clx'lliiiillnn  as  a  Hhnle,  aikI.  at 
the  »ame  litnc  gitei  i  clear  and  eomprelicn'uve  accouni  of  where  we  siand.  rathor 
than  emltodlcM  thn  wrlier's  original  rctcarch  :  llioOKh  cvrialn  pnlntr.  stirh  a*  ibe 
ideal  recon  struct  ion  of  the  Ma  povor  of  MtnM.  the  KrKumeat  a*  to  ilie  lAb>-rintb. 
id  the  crllicion  of  Minuan  Chruiiqlocy  are.  to  some  e"tenl  new. 


A  NEW  THREE  COLOUR  BOOK. 

A    HISTORY   OF 
BRITISH    WATER-COLOUR    PAINTING. 

WITH   A   CMHOKOLOCICAL    l.tST   Of   THK    PAINTERS   WITH     DATBli  Of   B1KT8 
AND    DBATII   AKD    IIRIKF   ACCOUNTS   Of   TKKIK   UVKS,  KTC- 

BY    11.    M.    CUNDALL. 

With  SO  Coiaurtd  Hlnalrali<Mia.     4M.     ZU.  titl. 

CONTENTS — Rablv  Mimatl'se  PAiNTiNC—TorocHAnttCAt.  |)ii«t<0)lifr 
1— GiKTis  AHI)  Tt'HNisM— Thk  Old  Water-Colous  Societv— The 
*KW  SociKTt  — The  A»t  tn  thk  Mti>i>L&  of  the  XIXth  CEKrtmv  -  Pis- 
Raphablitisu  IK  Watbh-Coloiir  Paintinc— Thk  Last  Dxcaos  of  ml 
XIXth  Cewti^kv. 

THE   ARTS    IN    EARLY    ENGLAND. 

KV    U.    BALDWIN    BROWN,    M.A.. 

W4Uun  PiafBHor  o(  Hue  Ato  Ui  ihe  Uiilvsttiif  of  Edinbur|lh 

VOL-  HI  — THK  UECUKATIVE  AKTS  OK  THK  AS'(;La-SAXON  PERIOI 

Tlu>  volume  will  embrace  a  nolice  cf  the  ubjecis.  mostly  o(  the  PWAB  epock, 
(buBd  ill  Anglo-Siuon  K"ti«f,  of  (lie  .XngloSiuon  house  in  tu  [otid,  ItltinR* 
dBGoration;  of  cain».  anil  of  the  vHfious  ftriistic  prmlucit  conncderl  wiili  Chu 
life  and  with  Cbri«ia,n  worship.     L'nd«r  ilie  last  lieadint;  «iU  Ik  included 
etotaa  and  other  iionu.  illuiniauod  MSS,.  cccletiaxlical  embroidery,  9x.,  Ac 

Hoyal  8t«.       VoU.  I  and  II  alrtady  publitkt4. 


LIFE    AND    WORKS    OF 
VITTORIO     CARFAGCIO. 

Brll>ela<«Prof«»orGUSTAVLUDWIGandPrarM»orPOMPEOMOLMEN1 

Tranalaied  by  R.    H.    HORAHT   CUST. 
Aatbor  of  "Glcimni  Antonio  Sutl." 

With  tuim4roua  Slluttrationt  tu  Pkolograourt  and  Hatf-tone. 
Small  Folia.     (,2  \U  6J 

To  the  «tud«n(  o(  art  and  to  the  louriii  ntikn  the  nAine  of  Caxpacaa  CMiiiiv 
a|>  viiuon*  vi  pomp  and  aplendouT :  lli«  leKODdn  of  inatiyr  and  uint  told  wl(D  all 
(be  lavish  display  of  colour  and  detail  «>  cliaracturiilic  of  Vonicw.  the  ^itenn  of  lh« 
Adriatic,  combniwil  with  n  naivcti  at  ciprcMion  thai  iirciiilibly  arrtniB  and  (loUi 
iba  tppclalor  t  attention  A  tttal  debt  of  iiraiiiudn  ti  therefore  due  \a  ibc  \Ut 
Profcoicn  GuMaf  Ludwij-.  ably  locooded  b>-liiiiIriond.  l'rol«p«i>r  I^mpco  Mohnaab'. 
for  CDnuibuiinii  lo  iti«  art  Utorniurc  of  lh«  world  v>  complete  a  incture  of  ibii 
deliflhlfiil  ariiii  A  pAthHk  touch  tt  added  by  ilic  lattnrin  an  aOoctionatc  iribile 
to  bis  deci^AKiI  friend  and  (xiailjtitoc.  who  did  not  livu  (u  r«e«ive  ibe  well-RMriUd 
reward  of  bit  Ubour* 
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A    NEW    EDITION    OF 

CROWE  AND   GAVALCASELLE'S  HISTORY 
OF    PAINTING 

A    HISTORY   OF   PA1^TING    IN    ITALY,    UMBRIA,   FLORENCE   AND   SIENA, 
FROM   THE    asn   TO   THE    i6rH    CENTUSY. 

BY    J.    A.  CROWE  and    G.    B.    CAVALCASBLLE. 


With  Editorial  Notes  by  LANGTON  DOUGLAS, 

Auihor  of  '■  Ft»  Amelico."  "  A  History  of  Sien»,"  tc. 

Six   Volumes.     With  uptpards  of  200  Illustrations,     Square  Demy  &oo. 
21s.  net  each  Vol. 
VOL.     /—Early  Christian  Art.  1 

VOL.     //—GIOTTO  AND  THE  GiOTTESHUES,  j   ^"^  ready. 
VOL.  HI-  The  Sienese  School. 

VOL.  IV — Florentine  Painters  of  the  Quattrocento. 
VOL.     V— Later  Sienese  and  Umbrians. 
VOL.  VI — Florentine  Painters  of  the  Cihquecento. 

Tbis  standard  work  has  been  for  maay  years  out  of  print,  and  second-hand 
copies  have  commanded  a  very  high  price.  The  new  Edition  wilt  contain  the  final 
corrections  of  Sir  Joseph  Crowe,  which,  for  the  first  four  volumes  of  this  new 
Edition  at  any  rate,  are  so  thorough  as  to  amount  in  parts  almost  to  a  re-writing  of 
the  book. 

The  work  will  be  divided  into  six  volumes,  each  volume  representing,  so  far  as 
possible,  one  or  more  schools.  Il  is  hoped  Ihal  this  arrangement  will  prove 
convenient  to  students  and  travellers. 


ESSAYS    OF    POETS   AND    POETRY, 

akcient  and  modern. 

BY    T.    HERBERT    WARREN, 

Vlcc-Chanccllor  of  OiJbrd  and  PEs^dfoi  of  Maj^dalEn  ;   Author  of  "  Prince  Chrluiui  Victor," 
"  By  Seveia  Seas,"  etc. 

I — Sophocles  and  the  Greek  Genius.  II — Matthew  Arnold.  Ill — 
In  Memoriam  after  Fifty  Years,  IV — Virgil  and  Tennyson.  V — Dante 
AND  THE  Art  of  Poetry.  VI— Gray  and  Dante.  VII — Tennvson  and 
Dante.  VIII — The  Art  of  Translation.  IX — .Ancient  and  Modern 
Classics  as  Instruments  of  Education. 


SAINTS    AND    WONDERS: 

ACCORDING   TO   THE   OLD  Vl'RITINGS   AND  THE   MEMORY  OF  THE 

PEOPLE   OF   IRELAND, 

BY    LADY     GREGORY. 

Crojun  Bud. 
Brigit.   thk   Mary  of   thk   Gael— Columcille.  the    Friend   of   the 
Angels   of   God— Blessed  Patrick  of  the  Bells — Thi:  Voyage   of  the 

MAELIlLNt— BlESsEJ)   Cl.lHAN   AND  HIS  SCHOLABS— THE  VOY.VGE  OI    DrEN'DEN. 
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COROLLA    SANCri    EADMUNDL 

THE   CAKtAND   OP   ST,    £UMUM>. 

KJNC   AND   kUUITVR 

WHk  •   PrsfeM  br  ImtA  FRANCIS    HRRVBY, 

KiUwt  (<  -SuSUk  ki  (br  X%'l)lti  Cnnn   ' 

Dtmf  Sm 

Lt«;«aili  of  S«.  EdmuAd  abound,  aod  maay  uwtapt*  h«v«  baaci  dim1«  to 
tnta  ibem  a  bniory  of  ibe  Baat,  Angliao  bcro  and  niamr     Bat  Itiiberio  ev«i 
kfmd*  thnnMlvw  have  not  Iwcd  MtnciDUely  exunianl  in  the  tpini  of  icwtilA 
crilJcum.  nor  h»«  ibe  data  wpplinl  by  th«  ehroniclM  Mid  poMH  ol  t)i*  mkldle  ■«•> 
boMi  duly  ccdUtcd  wiih  ihc  iatx*  of  Eail  Aogliati  huiorv  as  Tpiralcd  iii  early  ecu 
nr  wltb  uio  matMutiii  ailnnled  by  andani  gnBU  and  clujtcri.  and  by  dedicauon 
cbiirch^andchapds.     tn  tbe  "Garland  of  Si    Eideatuid.'' (b«  mfvrmallon  turn'  ' 
by  the  cfakf  lilcnry  awUionlies  i*  mv»ha]ted  with  ntbitantial  repaid  tu  ciii 
tog  teal  aeqavDM.  w  aa  to  eJitbei  ibe  srawih  of  the  legend  ;  and  an  aiienpc  is  madV' 
to  MMKdiaata  lb«  oairatiic  thai  ubMniM)  with  the  indlcationi  daiiW  frocn  tW 
other  inarch  above-iBCDiMiied- 

Is  Ihe  ibqJi  EdnaDd  appeats  lo  be  oj  ecaninc  Bnglah  parcnu^.  and  neailt 
eoMwcied  oo  onv  aide  villi  Enbert.  the  la«i  of  ibo  UralwakUa.  and  Ihin  Miih  Itic 
boow  <A  Cndic  ,  on  the  oihcv  sdp  with  lh«  kin^  of  Kmu.  and  to,  throD|h 
St.  Seibart.  wiih  Ihc  ancieni  rnyoJ  line  of  Easi  Aosba. 

Macb  thai  tb*  t-i>liim«  coniatna  <*  taken  (rosi  hlibetto  uBpubluhod  MSS .  c( 
traoi  printed  fouroe  vhich  have  oacaped  tba  aiiMition  of  oi^a  ptofcMad  Madtnu  of 
EmI  AnKUaB  itory. 


hronoS 


POPULAR    EDITIONS    OF 

MR.  MURRAY'S  STANDARD  WORKS 

Utrgc  Cfwpn  Btti  Zs.  id.  net  tack   Vol. 
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STORY  OF  THE    BAITI.E   OP   WATERLOO.    From  Au 
Source!      Br  Rev.  n.  R.  Gl«i|,   M.A..  late  Chafitein-C^cneral  ol  Ihe  Fok< 
Willi  Map  and  tlluiirations. 

LIFE  OF  ROBERT.  LORD  CMVE.    By  the  Rer.  G.  R- GUt.    Wiih" 
t-'rimiihpwce  and  Map«. 

SMORT     SKKTCHES     OF      THE     WILD     SPORTS      AND 
NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THB  HIGHLANDS.    By  Qiatle*  Si.Jol 
WtUi  lIlDttrations. 

FIELDS   PATHS   AND  GRP.EN  LANES.    By  U»I.  J.  Jenni. 
With  llluKtralloos. 

ROUND    THE    HORN    BEFORE    THE     MAST.    By    \.  Bed 
Lnbbock.     With  ttli»(r.itiucu, 


1 
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REDCOAT    CAPTAIN 

A   STOfiy   OP  "THAT  COUtiTKV." 

BY  ALFRED  OLLIVANT. 

Auiboi  of  "Owd  Bob,"  "  l>Anf>y,"  «ic^ 
With  lUustrationt  by  V/.  Gkaham  RonKmrnK.    Squart  Dtmy  Svo.     Cj. 

Readers  of  "Owd  BtA"  tnd  "  Dkany  "  will  rtcognlM  that  Mr  01liv«ni  Muidt 
I  In  a  claui  by  hinuclf      Tha  orl|[inftIilv  ot  Ihe  subjocls  he  chooMS  ud  ol  his  msthod 
of  tr(»ttii)c  ihem  are  all  lili  own,  and  (hU  book  is  an  excunion  in  a  region  which 
haa  De^■e^  been  louchcil  before. 


NBfy  SIX-SHILLING   NOVELS. 


HER   SON. 

BY    HORACE    A.    VACHBLL, 

ADIIiMel"TI>el'uirDlCUy.""'nia  HiU,'"  Broih««,"ei«. 


THE    BURNING    TORCH. 

By  Mill   MONTR^OR, 

Autboi  of  "Ai  itiT  CrOH  Kudv"  *'Tlie  Cflniial  SuriMii,"  cH. 

With  Colonml  FronliiPw*.    Crown  9m>.     6i. 


PILGRIMAGE. 

BY    C.    B,    LAWRBNCR. 
**************  * ■ *  «  « 


[/k*/  OMi. 


^  Cheap  Edition  of  Popular  Novels,  2s.  6d,  net  each. 
FORT    AMITY. 

BV    A.    T.    gUILLBR-COUCH. 


THE    HEART'S    HIGHWAY. 

BY    MAHY    e.    WI1.K1NS, 

AiHhui  ul  "  T^c  WiDtl  III  (bg  KuM  Uuitk" 


THE   SHADOWY 
THIRD. 


JOHN 
CHARITY. 


BY    HORACB    A.    VACHBLL, 

AwlHMOl  "llM  Kon,'  "TIm  llil),'-  ■- lltuthtn.  (W." 


tS 
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PILLOW    LACE, 

K   PRACTICAL    HAND.BOOK. 

Br  BLIZABETH  MINCOPF.  Ph.D.,  and  MARHARRT  S.  MARRI ACB,  M./ 
With  Fi/ly  Patterns  and  llluilnHioHt  fty  Krnkst  Mahrurk.     Mrdium  Dvt. 

Tkk  ATnt*<7riovp  of  I^cr-M^KiKf.— Historical  Sumwarv— Tools- 
I'ATrEKs  MAKiKO— Thheau— The  Vakieties  of  Pillow  LACE—Rc&aiASi  Lac 
ToHcims  I^ci;— Malthhk  and  Ch'nc  Lack — Plaitiip  Lac»;— Saxow  Lack-' 
SMoKT  miil.lor.HAI'Hr— ISRKJC  and  (iLOSSAIV. 


rorkBim, 


PRACTICAL    HOUSE    DECORATION. 

BY  C.  ORLANDO   LAW.  M.S.A. 

Sifuair  Demy  9vo. 

This  book  upon  lh«  tubiMi  of  "  Homw  Docomtlon  and  Rapsln."  is  a  diMtnci 
novelly.  iiuumucti  an  il  is  tlic  &ni  work  hithrrto  publishnl  nrhich.  vihOe  suf|gcslni)! 
«:hem«  for  dccomion  Applicable  to  ntty  dcpnnineiil  of  oauniry  or  town  bouaei— 
from  (xi(iAK<!  10  roannlon — also  explniciA  in  fii1I«ti  iItiaiI  ihe  praciM  iMrtlkod*  of 
carryinii  out  tbo  aclusl  o-ork,  uul  Utbulnlos  iha  ntri  ant  of  the  varioiu  maMrials. 
In  effcci,  ii  will  ciutblc  the  amateur  cralUman  lo  uoJerlnkc  hiiown  deconuive  wott. 
while  ihoiB  who  la<k  either  (he  incliualinn  or  tciNuro  to  bocomv  Klual  worltBivn, 
will  ho  |>1a<:^(I  in  h  {lOMimn  to  •.ujoctnl  llio  ways  and  means,  and  i««  IbM 
indivitliiul  ideas  am  properly  evrcuted. 

The  acci>mpan)'inf[  complete  lerici  of  pen  And  tnk  dimwlnjt*  depict  Mid 
explain  iho  diff«r«nt  lr«aimcntt  tpoui&ed.  valuttbls  hint*  are  fjiitm  and  prafe 
MCrela  rernJed  wllli  regsrd  to  joinery,  plasteriiiK.  paintwork,  wall  covetingi. 
bMiglngs  and  cballeU  generally,  in  foci  nooe  of  Ibe  huodrcd-aod-one  details  wlittk 
l[o  toward*  complMcLnK  tbc  adommani  of  th«  houM  ar«  omitled.  while  remodica  for 
evary  constilulional  iltdect  are  prescribed. 

•••*•• •>••••■••■*•* 
A   CHEAP    EDITION. 

A   DICTIONARY    OF   HYMNOLOGY. 

SliTTINC  fOnXH   THB    UKICIK    AND   UISTOHV   Ol'    CHKISTIAN    HVMMS 
ALL   AUKS   AKCt   S'ATIONS. 

RevUed,   with   New  SopplMnenl.   by  JOHN   JULIAN.    D.D., 
Vlou  of  Top«lllI(.  iYibtmlwr  »'  Fuiod.  ud  Cuion  of  Vwk. 

Medium  Hvo.        21a.  net. 

Since  the  publication  of  thi«  Uictiooary  in  1S92.  HymooloRy.  as  a  special  i 
baa  mad*  rapid  siridM.  Fnwh  facU  have  been  brou^bi  to  !i|[bt;  ngw  wiierpriiW 
have  boen  undertaken :  and  much  valaable  work  hu  been  dottc.  In  tbta  reviaed 
edition  and  it>  nevr  mpplemcnt,  ih«ae  advanoad  studio*  hat«  b««B  carefully  noted : 
(he  contenii  of  all  the  impuriant  hymn  booki  published  both  at  borne  and  afaroad 
dutinjt  the  pant  fiftoein  ycori  have  Men  annotaicd  in  detail :  and  the  baographkal 
notices  of  aulbon  and  trAnslatort  have  received  kpocinl  and  indlt'idaal  attention 
In  the  aiiicica  on  National  amd  Denominational  Hymnoloity.  tbe  work  dofM  by  Ibo 
various  brancbaa  of  the  Church  ii  given  with  due  regard  to  the  impotlanec  of  ^cb. 
The  indices  also  have  been  extended  and  (rimplifirid ,  la  tvtry  d^ianincnl  accuracy 
and  fulnen  of  detail  bave  been  aimed  al.  and  Ihe  contents  ttuoughout  have  bMB 
brought  up-to-date. 
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BUDWORTH    SERMONS. 

Br  chelate  K.  C.  MUBEHLV,  D.D„ 
Roilui  Prohuoi  of  i'lUcnl  Tb*o1cit)f>n  ■!»  Unliatui)  of  Oifuiili  Aiilhoisf ' 
■"nttlhood."  "Aignntni^l  and  INnnanbliiT,'^  mc- 

CroKvi  Svo. 


MlniMiil*! 


<****••** 


THE    RIVER    OF    LIFE. 

By   Ihc   Rev.   f.   N.    WAOOBTT. 
OfltoiWclMyof  Si.Johii  ihr  Uv«it*li>i,  <:a«l4x;   Anlliorel  "Thr  llnlyKiichulU" 

Crod-n  Svo. 

HE  PRAYER  BOOK  IN  THE  MAKING; 

OR,    TIIK    PLAIN    MANS    HISTOKY    OF    THE    LOOK    OF 

COMMON    PHAYER, 

By  the  K«».  F.   H.   WBSTON. 

Vleuaf  LuUhkIuiiii  ;  Aalboi  udbe  '■  Cbuteb  Htinh'  DtcUunuT-" 

Craufi  Ufa. 

I— FottiiB    OP   I'RAVEK ;    Tmk  TfiUPt.E,    Thh   SVKAOOCitK.    What   otis 
HAVER  Book  dehives  pbom  tbk   Itwitm  Chi'RCM      II— Commok  Pkavf.k 
niR    Nkw    Tkstamkmt,      III  — Thi'l    Oi.»km'  <'hi.'i<ch    Mahi;ai.  ("Tkk 
cutttc.  ov  THB  Twii.vR  Apostles  "T .    IV— I'm  win  vb  I.itvrgirs.    V— The 

8ITI3H    ClIURCtl:    A    SlHVEV    UOWN     lY)    THE  CONtJlEST       VI— Tmk    SaHKM 

SX  :   The  Houhs;    Ttiu  Mokmmo  Skrviitic  a.i  s*iu  umkomk  thk  RiifOKUA- 

KJN      VII— The  Sarim  LtTUR&v  (is  Ekglish)      VHI-  Titn  Kktormation 

IN  THE  Reigm  or  He-shv  VIII  to  ttte.  Firsx  Pkaver  Book  of  Euwaaii  VI: 

ICoNvuCArio.v.    IX— Tin:  Fimkt  Pravkk  Buuk  i;oiirAKhi>  wnit  tiik  Sahum 

Ki>  wtTM  ovK  owK.     X— The  Se(:osi>  ("kavrh  Book  cowparkii  wtiM  the 

irst  and  with  oor  own  ;  The  Forty-two  Articles  compared.    XI — Mahv 

AMD  Elieabsth:    The  Book  or  1J».      XII  — The  Puritans;    "EvKLyw'* 

DlAKV."     XIII— THK   RbSTOBATION  AXR  THB  CRAVUK  HooS  Of-  1662  L'OMPARKO 

WITH  THAT  OF  1559     XIV— The  Calendar  and  other  Tables.    XV— a  Fkw 
Notes  ok  the  Coni-emts  of  tiik  Pkavku  Book:  The  Okmauents  Rubmic, 


THE    WISDOM    OF    THE    EAST    SERIES. 

Ediipil  (>)-  L.  CrasmeH'Biko  and  Dt,  S.   A.  Kaparia. 

rHB    PERSIAN    MYSTICS    (JALALU'D-DIN   RUMI)-    Or.  F.  Hadlakd 
Davis,  Autbor  of  "  to  tlie  Vjjlojr  at  Stars  ih»r«  n  a  Toww  of  SiIwwc." 

Sm  IMi  of  the  Serlef  (p.  44). 


ITHERAPEUTICS    OF    THE    CIRCULATION. 

Br  Sir  T.  LAUDBH  BRUNTON,  M.O..    IX.D.,  F.R.S.,    . 

Auihoc  dF"  Huidboili  of  Pbuuiieelocr.  Munit  Mcdlta  anil  Tlmaiwixlot." 
McdiMiH  Svo. 


MICROSCOPY. 

BV    RDMUND  J.    SPITTA.  P.R.A.S..   P.R.MS..  m«..  mo. 
With  numerous  Ditijtraint  amd  Ulitslmti<nu. 
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Tbi*    booti    hiu    been    writMB    lor  A    lw«-(old  pun>aw:     Plnl  to   slw    the 

beginner,  whelher  in  ihe  Laboralnry  or  vliwu'lme.  how  to  use  tbe  iaMrumcnl :  kad. 

secondly,  (o  auiil  ibow  wllo  perhaps  laut  in  life  hnw  taken  up  iM  iti«.  and  arc 

anajoiu  to  avail  ihemioli'ct  of  guidance  *a  ju  to  empltiy  it  to  tlwr  itr««lFM  possible 

,  ndvantaitc. 

All  the  r«c«Ddtte  and  difficult  portions  of  the  subject,  sach  as  Nuincriol 
AperiurB,  lht<  iheor)'  and  ute  ol  Ubliquc  IJght,  Ihe  obiuaing  of  lnuit;n  that  are 
real  and  dinlinicuishini;  thpm  Itom  tliuw  lliat  arc  (*W.  «tc..  vie,  are  fully  dc*tl 
with.  Coniidcmble  space  iai>  tios  beta  allottinl  to  eiotaining  lb«  consinictlon  of 
ilia  Optical  portion  oi  ihe  iaslrumeot.  in  whicb  is  included  n  dncription  o(  Ihe  raa) 
difference  betweao  ilie  Sent i-apochroniH lie  And  ili<i  ttu«  Apodiromatic  ct^«ctivi  ~ 
wliiUl  llie  mewi*  of  tmlin);  conil^nalioni  of  >ll  tarti  with  the  Abbe  icsi-plMe  t<  i 
torlli  in  a  manner  not  la  be  found  in  any  other  lext  book  in  the  tlnitliRh  lanifuat. 
Several  now  lett-objiKU  an  mentioned,  photo- niict»jiraplit  of  ib«  tame  and  of  ibe 
Abbe  plate  under  dillerenl  drcumiitance«  being  supplied  in  ibe  16  plales  which 
accompany  Ibe  leii 

Tlieio  in  nlao  n  useful  chapter  on  the  selection  of  lattninteoH  and  objediv 
required  for  all  l>rsncbct>  u(  rmmrch.  such  as  Botany,  Pond  Life.  Dairy  Fanntn| 
Brewery.  Pharmacy.  Medicine  ,  whilst  ihose  who  propose  to  »dd  a  MicroMiw; 
Labitralrjry  to  iheir  cstnblishmenis  can  ascertain  readily  from  thin  volume  the  I 
ol  inBirunicnl  and  the  neceiaary  objeclivn  lopurchaKe.  whellier  il  be  for  tlieTciiile 
Trade.  I'elTological  work  or  Metallurgical  int<esii){ations. 

The  work  also  contains  chapters  upon  ihe  tbeoreiical  conttractioit  of  Ibe 
micrmcoplcal  imo^te— in  ublcli  the  Mibjecl  in  Heated  in  a  simple  manner  devowl 
of  mathematical  cloiliinK  or  technical  terminology — and  upoti  numerous  faults 
commonly  mot  wilb  by  ihe  Sludonl  In  «t>ery  day  practice  in  all  depanmcnls. 
llieir  cauK*  bdnK  iracpcl.  and  ihe  l>eet  u'ay  ol  Ketliag  rid  uf  ihcm  indicated. 


NEW    VOLUME    IN    THE    t'ROGRESSIVE    SCIENCE    SERIRS 

HEREDITY. 


BY  J.   ARTHUR  THOMSON. 

IMtnK  In  Ibr  tTntVTnlti  of  Alvrritvr 
Anliiiil  Llla. 

Ltirgr  Crown  S%V.     6(.  ttt. 


Roflin  PnfMtflrut  Kinml  IMtnie  In  Ibr  tTntVTnlti  of  Alvrritm  :    Aoihin  sf "  Ths  Snt<i  el 

Anliiiil  Llla. 


**********  ********* 


BOARD    OF    EXAMINATIONS    FOR 
EDUCATIONAL  HANDWORK. 

asccHHifiD  n  tHi  sdA^D  or  ■i>ur,tTioa. 

XKCULATIOKS  AND  !>Vt.LAllt;S  TOGETHBK  WITH  LISTS  OP  CBRTIFtCATI 
IIOLDBHS  AND  HltCISTBIlltS  TKACHXRS 

/it  Paptr  Covers,     (ti.  tut. 
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THE    YEAR'S    WORK    IN    CLASSICAL 

STUDIES,    1906. 


Bdileil  for  lh«  Council  of  (he  Clauicat  AsMictattoti  by 
W.  H.  D.   ROUSE,    M.A..    Liii.D., 

Hoiilinuxii  al  ilw  Vmti  Gmuuiai  Sobml.  CuubrMM- 

Dftny  Soo.      2s.  6d.  int. 


(Jttt  out . 

EXTRACT  FBOW  PROrr^SOK  BUTtMOms  IKTII0I)l,'rTION. 
"TlMbookl»d««lgnMlin  thefirKiiiKlxnceforihcUMof  cloMlcal  teMh«ra.«sp«d>U7 
h)  schoaU.  who.  not  bFinu  t>i«rai«lva»  •pecialUK,  look  for  guidance  to  ilioK  who 
■re.  Scattcmil  ibiouKh  Ute  cauatry  ue  numlieilesi  teacben  who  have  feu'  nppor- 
IUiWli«*  of  loWiMurae  with  olhcr  iidialAr*  knd  are  wilhoul  Buua  to  ^ixiii  clAUicd 
HbnTiw.  CataloKuea  alone  icll  ihcm  but  litlk.  t%k«n  if  iBamiHl  periodicals  wore 
wiihin  iheir  nach,  cbev  have  cot  lime  to  »(uclv  ihrm  to  advaciage ;  indeed,  tbey 
wnuld  probably  Uxe  tncmtclves  in  a  tiutu  oi  bcuilderinc  deuil  Yet  lli«y  would 
lllsdiy  Inarn  what  i*  beinic  done  in  Ih*  ev«T.W'idf:iiiii|{  dninAin  ul  cIjuijcaI  uitiquity : 
and  ihi-ir  d«ire.  if  we  mistake  not,  to  ha\-e  the  results  aa  preeenied  to  Them  Ihal, 
while  folaining  a  btond  oultook  over  the  whole  lield.  they  may  kf«|>  abroMI  of 
moilefci  rewaich  in  ead)  departtnonl.  .  .  .  .K  rmhrmiiK  curienl  of  new  idew 
■a.  perhaps,  ihe  most  efleciual  moanii  of  lavinK  Tmitinv  Iruni  bccomiDi'  >  depresaiag 
dradgery.     .     .  In  another  mpecl.  too.  a  volume  such  a*  the  pceacni  may  be 

oJ  Mrvica-  Tbc  cam  it  (v  from  unknown  of  a  Kbooltnaaler  who  would  like  lo  do 
a  bit  of  r«iearch  on  bis  own  account,  or  who.  without  hoping  to  make  any  origittaJ 
Miotribucion  to  IcarnitiK.  desires  to  take  up  snme  special  study  toward*  which  he  haa 
B  natural  bent.  The  survey  of  icudiei  uifered  in   theac  p'UC*'*  may,  it  ii 

hoped.  KufBce.  to  indicate  some  of  the  many  dir«ict3on*  in  which  inquiry  may  be 
fruitful.     .  .     No  one  can  pcruw  tfaia  volume  without  roaliiing  that  d&uical 

Mudy  in  nur  day  haji  bncome  tii  an  amaxing  degree  vital  and  progreMive.  No  petiod 
aiace  the  ItenaiMance  has  been  to  rich  in  dlacovery  or  in  the  bopm  td  the  nature. 
All  who  Mie  for  the  classics  will,  we  doubt  not,  welcome  the  eaoru  here  maide  to 
keep  teacher*  famltiar  with  the  advance  of  clanicaJ  learning  In  all  dvpariRienla.^ 


NEfV  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


NOTES     ON     THE     TEACHING 
OF  ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY. 

WITH   A  SEQUKNCK  Oh'   KXl'F.KIMENTS  ON  AIR  AND  COMBUSTION. 
By  i.    B.    RUSSBLL,    B.So.  (Lend.), 

Tetmtilt  Stutuf  Science  Mxlei,  Gnmmsr  ScIimI,  lliimlty. 
TlIACtlKK'S  EotTIOX. 


BY  THE   SAME   AUTHOR. 

NOTES  ON    ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY. 


FOK   THU    use   Of   SCHOOLS. 


MURRAY'S 

ENGLISH   LITKRATURE   SERIES. 

A  COURSB   FOft   SCHOOLS  AND   COUJUiUS. 

BY    B.    W.    EDMUNDS.    M.A..     R.S«., 

Senior  AulilADi  Mava  Luioji  SoeondtfT  Solioot. 

■■)<]  F,    SPOONBB.    B.A.. 

D^r^iof  uF  tiltic*TJuii  for  B«1foR)itLirB. 

The  Story  of  EDKl'^h  Litnraiure  ii  completed  in  ihrec  \v1uina :  to  each  el 
theie  Are  adiKd  thicc  Graduated  Rckdlog  HooVt.  compoicd  o(  ctineiK  a(  laSdmi 
lonicth  to  cnfthk  ft  ntuilent  to  (arm  m  lair  etriiniaitp  of  lbs  Aulliors.  Only  snouitli 
eiploiuition  is  given  M  ritmove  obscurity.  The  Reading  Book*  ore  conceniricW^ 
each  cottttiri*  an  entirely  lURercnl  set  ol  ei tract*. 


THE   STORY    OF   ENGLISH    LITERATURE: 

Thne  Votumt*.    3t.  6il.  twh. 
VOL,     /—The  Elizabethan  Period.  15SS-I625.  [Re 

VOL.     Il—Tlir.  StVllNTKKSTM  AKP  ElOIITItBNTK  CSKTUmSA.  1623-1780 

f/(i  (Ac  . 
VOL.  ///—The  Ninetbenth  Cbktukv,  1780-1880.  U»t"rPtr»lu 

READINGS    IN    ENGLISH    LITERATURE? 

I.    THE  ei.TZABBTHAN   PERIOD.    lSS»-i62S. 

jL'NiuK   CUUKSI^       ii.td.  {Ii*aity 

IMTBBKSDIATB  C0UK8E.      2x   td.  lUf-iiiy. 

SemiorXourbe      is.  Ad  {KrtiJg, 

II.    SEVENTEENTH  AND  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURIES,  1625—1 

]i'NioR  CnrRSE,    2*  6J.  tjn  Ike  Prtm 

IKTBRMCDUTK  COUII8B.      2».  6it.  [Ih  iht  PrtM 

SbMIOK  CoUNBB.     J*,  ed.  [Jn  tlM  Pr€tl 

III.    NINHTEBNTH    CENTURY.    ir«0-1880. 

JcNiOR  Course      2j.  6d.  \ln  prfpumlkm. 

INTERMEDIATE  COl'RSE.      U.  6d.  iln  fir^mttOH. 

Semior  CorRSi!.    3*.  M.  [In  Prepanaton. 

IvttiO*    COURHE— For    Hi^ar    BlemenUry   School*.    lYcpanuory    Scboob 
(Higher  Fotmt),  Lower  Form*  in  Secondary  ScbooU.  and  Rvcning  Schoob, 

Intermediate  Couksb— For  Middle  Fonnt  of  Secondary  Schools.  Pufil 
Teochet^,  and  Higher  Evening  SdioaU. 

Senior  Coursb- For  the  Higher  Forms  o(  Secondary  Schools.  To 
Tnining,  Univoraity  Extension  Sludenlii.  and  University  Uodcnirniduatcs 
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Biography. 


iGEOROK    CRABBE    AND    HIS    TIMES.      By 
Rene  Huchon,  Ij-clurcr  in   Knglisli    LiteiMluru  ai  ihc  FaoiUy  of 
I^tici'fl  nf  the  I'liivcTHity  (if  Nanty.     Translated   by  Frederick 
Clarke.    With  Ponraii.     Ucmy  8vo.     15b.  tici. 
"M.  Hiichnn  hai  glv«!n  u>  a  bnnk  which  U  ui  [undabtn  nt  ii  u  ekaci.  nnil  the 
BKoellancu  of  hi»  work  hat  been  pTMon-td  hj  (ba  liaoblAIor.     Ii  cnnnol  bul  incitooe 
be  inlereit  Uken  not  ooly  in  Crabb«  the  v««(ilier  «i  Crabbc  ihe  reolUi.  bul  in 
Cnibbe  ihc  Suffolk  pitxin.  tha  ureat  uid  urnggle  ot  his  carl]r  life.  And  in  Ihe  incite 
pladd  ftoTTOws  of  hit  later  life.     It  in  a  maDumeal  to  Crabbe'tt  work  and  lo  hii 
pcraonikliiy  which  we  Engliaii  (oik  shoulil  grodiw  to  a  PrencbmAn  at  the  urac  lime 
as  wo  thiuik  )iim  for  alia<nnH  u*  how  mir  nAlioc  talent  itioald  be  honourvd .     >\  full 
bibliouraphy  Anil  iin  adequate  iiidox  iiKr««»e  lli«  valu*  of  the  Korh  as  a  book  o( 
^^mafetcnce." — The  Daily  OmPhii:. 
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Mr.  Murray's  Ruent  Publications. 


Biography — continued. 

SIR    CHARLES    J.    F.    BUNBURY.      Edited  hy 

Mrs.  Henry  l.ycU.    With  an   Introduction   by  Sir  Joseph 

Hooker,  C.B.,  G.C.S.I.     With  Portrails.     3  Vols.     Demy  8vo. 

30&.  nci. 

Sir  Chnrlei  Bunbury  »as  a  distin^uiihed  merabet  o(  SodMy  uid  *n  »etoa- 

¥  tithed  boUni*!  and  ffeologii^i  durloi:  Ihc  middle  and  later  part  of  l^«  XiX  CealuTy. 
hm*  voluntM  contain  Iiih  DiariM  Mid  Lollen  10  his  Familv.  luKcther  uiih  mocb 
of  hb  coTTe*poDd«nce  with  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  reminisoencei  ol  eminent  mea 
daj,  of  hi*  life  in  London,  o(  hii  travel*,  etc. 
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SIDNEY    HERBERT,    LORD    HERBERT 
LEA.     By  Lord  Stanmorc.     j  Vols.     Witli  Ponrnits  and  other 
Illustrations.     Ptmy  Svo.     Z^t-  net. 

A  Memoir  of  a  great  War  Minister  nf  Ui«  XIX  Century,  Secretary  ai  War 
bi  lh»  Cahie<tl*  of  PmI  and  Abnrdftcii.  and  Srj-rctary  cl  Stale  (or  War  in  thai 
of  Lord  T*n!mpTMMi. 

PatI  Malt  OaaetU  ta,y .-  "  An  admiraldc  recofd  of  «  aM«  and  all  too 
cmcr," 

THE    DUKE    OF    ARGYLL,    1823-1900.     Ediied 

by  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Arf^yll.     With  Porir;iiu  and  othcTi 
lllusiratinnN.     2  Vols.     Medium  Svo.     36s.  nd. 

"fl  i(  full  of  vivid  (pminiicence  of  pcrsnm  who  have  filled  larR*  ptjK^s  tn 
hiRary  of   \brit  tx>untry,  of  Ki«nc«.  and  of  litoratuiv      .     ,     ,     For  the  geoeiall' 

rT  the  charm  of  thew  volumet  nill  be  foMod  in  the  pononal  remuiu 
refrcihlni;   irrcKulariiy   in   whicli    chapten    upon  high    affairs  of 
Mertptrsed  witli  nolo*  of  irsval,  nHturiU  hi.itury,  Hteraiiirv,  and  pmeral  society.' — 

Molding  Pot, 

MOLTKE    IN    HIS    HOME.     By  FriedHch  .\usust 

Dressier.     Authorized  Translation  hy  Mrs.  C.   E.   Barrett- 
I^nnard.     With  an  Inlroduclion  by  General  \x>cd  Methucn. 

With  lllusl  rat  ions.     Demy  8vo.     6s,  net, 

A  charmlnit  pictiirc  xkctclicd  by  a  de^'oted  admirer  of  ibe  simple  life  anil  habit* 
of  a  ■t"'^'  mlilicr  «)iote  (lenitit  helped  an  powerfully  in  laying  the  foundation  of  Ibe 
prewnl  c;«rman  I^mpire.  ,  .  .  The  ^xiliinie  U  filled  with  many  delightful 
anecdalA*  of  the   manner  of  life  he  led  in  the  Kclusion  of  hi*  faintly  circle  — 

ffcviVte  0/  RevMvs. 

QUEEN  AND  CARDINAL.  A  Memoir  of  Anne  of 
Austriii.  niid  of  her  Keliilioiis  with  Cardinal  Maxarin.  By  Mn. 
Colquhoun  Grant,  Author  of  "The  Kreneh  Noblesse  of  the  XVIII 
Century."  etc     Willi  lllu.-tirations.     Demy  Svo.     128.  net. 

"Thl*  book — It  IS  admirably  written— «i  in  a  iriirn>T  rellrct*  life  at  the  French 
CoNrl  w  tbeaarli«rdecadc>o(  the  Sevenleemh  century,  and  it  helps  us  touDdeawaad 
the  peivoiMl  fwcinalion  of  th«  Cardinal,  who  obtained  w  complete  an  taamAoKf 
ovar  the  WHlawed  comorl  of  Louie  XIII." — I'ht  Stan4ard. 


Mr.  Murray's  Recent  Publications. 
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Biography— coniinued, 
'HE  LIFE  OF  ISABELLA  BIRD  (Mrs,  Bishop). 

By  Miss  Annu  M.  SloddErt.      Third    Impression.      With  Poi^ 
trails,  Maps  and  otlicr  lllusiratioiia.     Demy  Svo,     18s.  nd. 

"  Have  you  ever  been  ukcn  inio  a  xludio  bv  an  arli»t  to  look  ai  the  portrait  of 
a  fhenri.  and  been  dcliglitcij  nnd  turpriud  by  the  lUtcnAM?  Tbi*  i«  exactly 
what  will  bapprn  in  dir  It'titnAi  of  Mrv.  Bi»bop  <*bo  nsd  MlM  S(od(S<rt>  life  of 
bcr.  Mil*  Siuddari  has  ponraycd  (or  u«.  as  few  could   bave  doiui  the 

aniinxble  and  briliUni  min<t  of  the  (ccbfe  Ixiily.  the  loving  and  broadening  soul, 
fuid  the  wide  aiid  |ibil&n(brti|ilc  cliarity  of  Inbrlk  Btril  Bitbop." — BliteitOMtl't 
IfiijVitai'iM'. 


JOTTINGS  OF    AN    OLD 

_     SOr.lCITOR.     B,  Sir  Jolu. 

^B      HollBms.  Si-cund  Impresiioii.  S<|au« 

^B     Demy  Hvo.     Hs.  nel. 

^H        *'Tha  neofd  of  ■  full.  prcApnuut.  hipft 

^■■od  honombl*  lit*,  ot  tmnueii*  •cm  c*wiirI*9 

^■b^iucont.    n-i<  II  I)  mufFli  imfe    1(  »  t  tiliiotr, 

^Vlui|tfclanrk-ii>.  iruLT]f»1  AhJ  vM'i.  cif  UiB  Inner 

^B'mrkinji  uf  lli>)ftL»li  Uw     -    ,    -    ^S'fl  hitv«uld 

^B  «AI1llnit  nl  th(^  rwM,  ^hclally  ktiulfy,  tk*lcb«Hof 

IbcKTO'  JuilcH  anil  Mrotaifl  aliom  llie>ulh<K 

lEficw.    All  T^ouj  mtnt  iiiimunern  jh  .mr  CoufU 

fa*  Hare  ttvui  lulf  A  cmtiiry  pam  bih/ii(%  un  m 

■bw*  t**C**'    '    ^     r   It  It  Hi  tnti^k  fnr  SatJcliDTK  n 

■tody,      lit^  «>Mn(  intT  pnt^E   ^y   rt,   mil   rht 

TOUIWI   dtio  I'Din   II   butw   ■11I   ciuouiisc- 

■■ni.'''T>Ma. 


THK  MKMOIRS  OF  THE 
^     LOKD    OH    JOINVILLE. 

■  By  Mn.  Ethel  Wedflwood.  With 
^M  UUiitMutm  SiiuiiTc  Duniy  Svo, 
^H   9».  net. 

^V^    "TUt  li  (HU  flf  Ihr  mul  delliblha  vetki 


"Tbia  li  (HU  flf  Ihr  mul  delliblha 
bjivc  oonir  eciofti  for  a  lonii  tiow-  Tlic 
trantUllon  t»  vpiriTr't  ked  'ke4<lTruit.  and  1h« 
pre'iK*  And  nom  ^re  Jiitl  ivbei  eiteder  wkptt. 
and  nu  ui6re  iliaii  he  wanit.  for  InlallljETni 
«iiJoyRwnl  of  (in«  o(  iJie  tfieal  eiorir*  ef  hII 
■lmM."~riu  Sptcuier. 

PIETIST  OF  THE 
NAPOLEONIC  WARS 
AND    APTER.     ri,^  lif.  <,( 

the  Cflunlew  HeiJpn.  Bj  tII«>ni)ro 
Priaccu  Rcuu.  Traailaicd  hy  Mn- 
C.  R.  Barrclt-Leniiard  and  M.  W. 
Hopcr.  With  an  Imruditctoiy  Nm« 
by  Robcfi  S.  Kail.  Wiib  Ponraiu 
and  oilier  IltuMrAiioDi^  Dcmr  Svo, 
ISs.  Del 


MONOGRAPHS.  Biograpbkal 
SlclcSctodlarrtcli.  Maereadjf .  liacUel 
an<l  Ikkron  Slockmar.  By  ^r  ThM>- 
doreManiu.  K.CB.  Wiih  Toriraiu 
D«Riy  Svo.     I2«.  DM. 

"Tbe  mxn  are  tdoitably  wrlllea  and 
djaplaf  a  cnluul  facuUy  thai  ia  only  too  rara  in 
tncB  arpptwIaOoM."— T*«  Oullaek, 

A  VARIED   LIFE,     a  r«:o«i 

of  Mdiuryaiicl  (Uvil  Setvio*.  oi  Sport 
and  Travel  in  India,  Ccniral  Asia  and 
I'enia.  1819— lOOJ.  By  Ucner*! 
S'lr  Thoma»  B.  Gordon,  K.C.B., 
K.C.I.B..C.S.I.  U'ithl>or<rait.  M.ipi 
nnd  Illusiriiliooi    Demv  Svo    l5o.  ncl, 

"\o  ule  0'  ai1*Fniitre.  no  rofnanot,  wiOd 
pr^tc  ot  cr^ur  al4orbinf  Intereii.  kn4  (boae 
ilial  ace  lamptad  la  dip  lulo  Ihe  paiin  i>l  Ihik 
warulerlnl  alory  will  no(  And  u  raty  10  pur  II 
•tide  unill  ihvy^haiv  deroureo  ihr  rnuie  con 
(mla.  .  .  The  worli  libMulltiilly  •lluilialt.) 
IhftMjaliom,  end  cuiUIn*  melvdel  enmub  for 
B  ddJAn  btiek*  of  IravftI  and  mAvpatians  "^i'MIrd 
SirrtH  Gttiat- 

THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS 
OF  THOMAS  MASTER- 
MAN  HARDY,  with  some 
AccMlQI  of  hii  ('omrndei.  ('hartea 
H«llen  and  Henry  HiMby  By  A,  M. 
Broadley  and  K.  U.  Banekrt,  M.A. 
With  Ftnlraili  and  other  lUuttraiion* 
Doroy  8^o.     I&.  noi. 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF    SAMUEL    SMILES. 

Edited  by  TbiMnu  Ma«kay.  Willi 
Par(rtui«.     Dumy  Svo.     IS*,  net. 
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Biography — continued. 


ELIZABETH     MONTAGU.      Hei-  Corre.'.pot.dcncc  fniRi 
1730  lo  ij6i.  By  her  Great-great  Niece,  Emily  J.  Climcnson, 

With   15   ItioU>Ki'3viire  Poilrait^  anrf  other  (IlustraiiiMitt.      j  Vols, 
Uemy  8vo.     36s.  net. 

"  Tbore  is  a,  More  of  dcltglit<ut  cnxnuiniiiRnt  in  thi4  collection  of  lotten. 
ibe  volumes  tliould  be  bou|{lil  and  read  bjr  all  who  find  pleasure  in  conitfnporaiy 
picture*  of  English  life  in  Ihc  dny»  ol  our  grcu-groK'snudinotlieTt.''— TrtbHfw. 


MRS.  MONTAGU  AND  HER  FRIENDS.  By 
Kcne  Huchon,  Author  of  "George  Crabbc  and  his  'nmes.' 
Willi  Hiologravure  Frontispiece.     Ci"own  8vo.     6ji,  net. 

*'M,  Huclion's  booli  is  full  of  totorett  and  deserves  high  pfai>e,  whil*  bU 
ikelch  <i(  Mrs.  Montagu *s  life  And  of  bor  (ri«nd>  iiddii  ih*  aitrKtion  of  an  «0^eti<e 
mite  tn  n^t.~Daily  Tttenraph. 


History. 


THE    STORY     OF    PORT    ROYAL.      By  Mm 

Romanes.     Willi  llUisirations.     Demy  8vo.     IS*,  net. 

DR.  NIELSEN'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  PAPACY' 

IN  THE    XlXlh    CENTLIRY.    Translated,  with  the  help 
of  others,  by  Arthur  James  Mason,  D.D.     Demy  8vo.    2  Vojs^ 
24s.  .in,     Vol.1     IiHro<!ucli*iii.   Pius  VII.     Vol.   11— Leo  XII  uM 
Pius  IX. 
"The  pr«9ent  book  does,  indeed,  support  (he  hkb  opinion  eiprcMcd  by  Or. 
Iluon  in  nil  ptcfncf)  of  the  ipirll  of  Kieniific  deucbment,  warmth  of  haan.  wd 
notniliiiit   Rood   humour,  displayed  by  Danish  sindcnls  in   their   Iheoloipca]  ud 
hUloricaJ  itudies."— CAnrc'i   Timitt. 

A   WEEK   AT    WATERLOO    IN   1815. 

Lanccy's  Narrative.      With  Pliotogravurc  Portr^ts  ajid 
lIlui«lrations.     Square  Crown  Svo.    6s.  net. 

An  account  o(  bow  L*dy  de  Laooey  narved  ber  hiuhud.  Calomel  Sir  Willi 
H.  de  l^noey,  mortally  viounded  (n  the  greai  battle. 

"A  vn*lty  iniercsltng  human  docatnent.  .  .  .  We  need  noil  tronbla 
pT&in  where  Sir  Walt«r  Scot!  and  Charles  DicLeng  ita,vc  *o  tervmlly  belauded. ' 

—Daily  Telegr 

A  HISTORY  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA,  1854-15 
By  Charles  Edmond  Akcrs.    With  Maps,  Portraits  aiid 
I lltLst rations.     Medium  Svo.     21s.  net. 


History — continued. 

VOLUMES  OF  THE  INDIAN   KECORDS  S&KIES, 

l-t;BI.[SHBD  FOH  TH£  GOVeKNMUKT  Of  INDIA. 


JGAL  IN  1756.57.    se!«:- 

of   Public    aiiJ    I'HiiLle    Papcis 

'  ilMling  wiih  ihc  Affnirv  of  ihe  Dmish 

In  B«nKal  dutmK  thu   I^ci^jii  tA  Sittij' 

IUddauTfl      Edited,   with   Noi«a  and 
an    HUtori«al    tniraduoiion,    S.  C. 


Hill,  Ijiio  OlRcer  m  Charne  of  Iho 
Recorili  ot  tlw  Government  □(  India. 
i  Vats,  Demv  Hvo.  12»,  nel  each  Vol, 


OLD  FORT  WILLIAM  IN 

BENGAL.  A  Selection  of  (Iffi- 
ciaI  DoriimcnlH  duHlin);  wilh  ils 
Hialory  Edited  by  C.  K.  WIImui, 
M.A.,  D.Utl.,  late  tn  c:haj|te  of  ibu 
Reconli  of  (he  r.ovornnicnl  of  India ; 
Author  of  "The  Eviy  AniwU  of  (he 
Eu);liih  in  BenKiil.'  etc.  2  Vols. 
ModlumSvo.     I&  naiMcltVol. 


"Tbe  finl  fruilH  o(  &  itpHes  that  promitn  t<i  be  !K>  exhatistive  aod  nalhotiuiliv* 
At  there  will  be  no  viord  left  lo  avf  ot  Indu.  old  or  ncv>  ."—Evenin£  Slaiularj, 


"To  lh«c*r*iuid  intelligence  uid  »mple  knuwlvdice  villi  which  Mr.  Hi!)  iuLi 
eiceculed  the  editorial  work  entrusted  la  him  il  would  be  diOicult  to  pay  too  hiRli  a 
tribute." — Tht  ScoJiiHitN. 


Politics. 
.ORU    OUNRAVEN'S    THE    OUTLOOK    IN 

IREI^ND,     'Hie  Case  Tor  Devolution  and  Coiiciliaiion.     Demy 
8vu.     7s.  6d.  ncl. 

"  Lord  Dotinven  prewat*  ih«  caw  !n  raoder&t*  and  Judicial  iBrmii.     .     ,    . 
jnWf  and  direct  manner  of  bis  treatraent  givn  every  poerrible  advantAK^  lo  his 
~  J  criticiim.  which  wil)  meet  with  the  atienticio  il  invim  from  both  lidcs  of 
he  IridTi  Channel  "—TAf  Otob*. 

'  Engliibracn  will  oordially  echo  hi*  wiib  that  Irahnien  of  tUReront  cUnea  and 
rveda  vould  wberly  and  peacefully  beulie  tbemMlrM  to  ibe  consideration  of  Iriab 
lira."— Tfce  Spectator 


ilDE-LIGHTS  ON  THE  HOME  RULE  MOVE- 

MENT.  .Some  Personal  Rtrminiseom-ea  from  1867  to  1889.  By 
Sir  Robert  Anderson,  K.C.B.,  LL.U.  Seontl  mid  Cheaper 
Ediiii)ri,  with  .T  new  Preface  dealing  wilh  Criticisms  on  the  Votnnic. 
Demy  Svo.     Ss.  net. 

The  Globe  says:  "Oner  taken  up   it  <atknol  be  ItJd  down.     ,     ,     .     Thtuc 
ile.T.iKhtR '  ore  at  once  a  fasclnatiog  story  and  a  most  valuable  coolribulion  lo 
lisiory. " 

Pall  .Villi  QaulU  says .  "'  Throws  a  new  and  lurid  liichi  upon  votat  vtay  dark 
tfeo  o(  Iris))  litstDry,  raiI  its  value  on  that  account  lo  Ihe  historian  aAd  tbe 
litical  sladent  is  creat.~ 
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Mr.  Aturrt^'s  Recent  PubOcations. 


Poli  tics — continued. 

MODERN  IRELAND  AND  HER  AGRARIAN 

PROBLEM.     By   Moritz  J.   Bonn.     Translated  from  ihc 
German  by  T.  W.  Rollcstnn.     Crown  8v(i.     25.  6d.  iici. 

"  Hii  curious   detacbmpni   irom   tlic   influence  of  controvony    and    pol. 
preiudloe  give  k  uhkiik?  taietat  v\A  vnluc  to  hi>>  work,     He  luu  wrilleo  s 
which  no  KoKliihman  or  IriHlint.iTi  t-mUl  'na.vt  wHiifti  .  but  for  ibia  reason  tl 
book  whicli  overv  EnKlithrnan  ^nd  tvcrv  Iriilimui  xhoiild  n^ad.' — Pailt  Nevii. 


IN     1906.     A  l'..li<v.iml  11  Vindication. 
H.  O.  Arnold-FoFHtcr,   M.P.       Demy 


Svo. 


THE    ARMY 

the  Rt.  Honblc. 

"  Mr.  A.mol(l-Fonter's  rctmikable  work  will  be  read  wiib  lh«  deepetl  aUcalton 
and  rcipoci  by  (til  ulio  liavc  ibc  iutercsl  of  the  umy  m  bMn  ;  nnd  IhouKti  many 
may  difler  from  hini.  nn»  tut  (ormHrly,  in  rvforcnM'  (o  nuli«r«  of  detail.  («w  ulll  b« 
found  lo  iIsriT  <b»t  Ibc  principle  he  enunciates  are  tn  lliemtwdva  Absutuiely  townd, 
.     .  Itowckcr  much  anv  may  iliu|;rce  with  .Mr.  Arnold -FonMr'i  proposaU.  iem 

will  (k'liv  ihdl  hr  liAH  iciven  very  MriUlK  TUutocn  in  support  of  (bnm  alt  ~ 

—  WfstminsUr  OoMttU 

LORD  MILNER'S  WORK  IN  SOUTH  AFRlGAl 
from  1S97  lo  1902.     By  W.  Basil  Worsfold.     With  PonraU 
and  a  M<-ip.     Dctiiy  Svo.     I5s.  n<4. 

"Wilt   rank  Anrnnit   ihe   aalboniatii'^^   honks  of   South   African   history. 

cannot  b«  too  dotely  itudied  1^  all   who  uitb  lo  iinilentMnil   the  Soulh  XfriOi 
lo-day      Information  of  the  tcry  t>«9l  wax  at  the  diipooal  of  tliii  brilliaal,  cogent.' 
and  iriumphanl  vlndiciUOT  of  a  |tr«w  Siftl*  wrvnnri  forcalKlii  and  linitk-miiMled 
<lcvotion.'*— Pn/f  Mall  GaaetU. 


TRANSVAAL    PROBLEMS  :    Some  Noim  on  C 
I'rtliiic^.     By  Lionel  Phillips.     IX-my  Svo.     12.'..  net. 


THE     AFRICANDER     LAND. 

Colquhoun.     WMi  4  Map§.     Medium  Svo. 


By  Archibald 
16s.  net. 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATION  OF  A 
INDIAN    PROVINCE.      By  Theodore  Morison.  Koimerly 
Principal  of  the   Mohantmetlan   Coltci;e   ai   .AliKaih.      Dvmy  8v 
10s.  6d.  net. 

Tlie  nuibor  bi  mainly  concemod  with  the  oondidon  of  tfao  raawirt  vrho  Hv*  by 
lIi«  land,  and  mih  all  thai  afTvci*  ibcir  powiion.  whsibM  as  auricutturat  Ubourtrk. 
yeomen,  lenanl  facmon  or  pavcri  of  revenue.  The  literature  on  lh«  subject  would 
nil  a  good  iiired  librRry  ;  but  >lr.  MoriioD  apprnacho  il  from  a  <hf)«ent  ktandpoiiil 
(roni  thai  iiMiallvukcn  t>y  the  Indian  Official*  Tli< '' MiincJi<»ter  (Smtrdian"  tats  ■ 
"  Hisnf'ini'yirtarf  i-i/irviifJ  u'llh  tiicidity  aiul  rnoHtralion , aitd  even  teh<re In^ 
^rovtSc  JIacia  Ihry  dcmiiiid  the  claust  atlciitloH.' 


% 


Mr.  Murray's  Recent  PubliaOiom- 


Politics — contintud. 

.IFE    AND    LABOUR    IN   INDIA.     ByA.Vi«ir- 
Ali,    M.A,   LL.M.    (Ganlab),    M.R.A.S..    I 
of  lli»  Majesty's  Indiiin  Civil  Service.     With  lllu»t 
ing  Drawings  by  Native  Ariisis,     Demy  Sx-o.     126.  ikei. 
Tht  AihfKtnni  MVi  ^"Mr.  Murray  may  lie  coofrftiitUled  w  i1m  |Mit-.-.--— 

f,  aoJ  mucli  pou'pt  of  ilfw:riplion.  wm«  pnlhrn.  andtUotocMwHai  -i' 

work  IS  I'ef}'  diflerciit  from  lh«  otdinuy  Briiiih  wnrli  uii  liul> 

din^mnt.  ihnuith  in  tuiolher  way.  from  iho  Caogtnn  woiki,  «*  <•■ 

'French  aocks  upon  our  Kaslern  Hnipire     The  Kmural  inder  will  bt 

die  (rieadly  cipiAnatioo  of  (be  normal  inrcriorit)'  o(  girli  lo  boy*  in  tin 

"  Thii  work  ai  an  Irutiiin  bom  uid  bred  who  hu  a  tuiawlads*,  bui  uali  ol  U* 
nalivr  (-ouiitry.  bu(  ».\*o  af  European  life  Md  ways  of  thiWKhl  will  ^nW* 

proSiablc   leailiDi;    to  anyone   wbi>  wiiihe*  ■  conciw,   T«aiUI>ln   wuJ   iniMHottlij 
tr-IToduciioo  lo  A  knowloJgc  of  ibe  life  of  lodikM  il  il'  -idancktiUr  OuurJium 


I 


LICENSING     AND     TEMPERANCE     IN 

SWKDHN.    NORWAY.    AND  DENMARK.     By  Uawin 

A.  Pratt,  Autluir  ol*  "lilt  I'laiisiiioii  in  jWricultuir,"  "  Kiulwayb 
anil  llieir  Knics."  etc.     l-iirgc  Crown  8vo.     &.  6d.  net. 

"To  all  fair-mincl«d  folks  wbu  read  teRipemice  Itt^rHIuce  willioul  the  Mk^I's 
iipcciacl«  we  conmcncl  l.iscfmting  and  TtmPtrance.  Tlie  Iruib  ahaul  Um< 
(iothdilmiit  (Lf^ivm  in  plainly  laid  by  ono  wbn  bonetlly  in«««liKairtt  ii,  and  rhe 

C'nciplt-of  th(^  Daniib  MiDpcnno*  iod«llos  of  allowisK  thn<T  membsit  lu  rDiiafil 
■J  ol  low  alcoholic  iticiutin  •*  a  lenmnuioe  beversi^  it  noi  only  deactllietl  ImiI 
■pprovod,  (houiih  tbo  author  !•  a  Ufe-Ioog  abaiaiaer.  This  allilude  tw  ataunaa 
beeaiue  lis  holili '  that  the  cauM  of  tobriniy — lliat  U  lo  By,  of  '  lonpwaiK* '  In  Ilia 
irueit  teaie  of  ihe  wotd~is  ^na,ter  far  Ihan  Ihe  cauw  ol  cxlrvmi-  iMlolaliiai  '  TU 
book  i*  a  grave,   DcbiaMcd,  and.  lo  oor  tbinkintt,  on  iinaniH>cnible  iininmnil  "- 

riK  PuU. 

ITHE  EMPIRE  AND  THE  CENTURY,    A.Srrin. 

of  ICftsays  on  Imperial  Problems  and  Possibilities  l>y  Kiftj'  Writers, 
eminent  in  l^tKrrs,  Comm<;n-e,  Poliiic?^  and  Action.  Fditcd  witli 
an  Introduction  by  Churles  Sydney  Goldman  and  a  Poem  by 
Rudyard  Kipling  cnljllcd  "The  Heritage."  With  7  Mapn. 
Medium  Svo.     21&.  net. 


[LONDON    COUNTY    COUNCIL     FINANCE. 

Frtim  itic  Bei;inniii!;  down  lo  .Maivti  .{iHt,  1907,  made  clear  to 
Ratepayers.  By  John  Holl  Schooling,  Author  nf  "  Hie  Bhtiiili 
Tt^de  Year  Boole."  etc.  With  57  Tables  and  31  Diagram*. 
Medium  Svo.    2».  6d.  net. 


a/a 


Mr.  Murray's  RecetU  Publications. 


Poll  tics — continued. 
THE    RUSSIAN    GOVKRNMENT    AND   TH! 

MASSACUIiS.  A  l';ti!i;  of  il:i-  Kll^liarl  Ciiuiilcr-Kcvolutioii^ 
By  v..  Semunofl'.  Autliorizcd  Truniiliilion  from  the  Frencli 
with  an  InEroduclion  by  Lucicn  Wolf.    Crown  Svo.    2s.  6(1.  iic 

"  This  unall  hUlorr  by  Mr.  E.  SJm^nofl  in  a  l«mbla  indictnwnt  o(  the  Rii 
Cov«tniiieiit.  on  xxauni  of  iu  »ocuinaUtio«  «f  evidence,  direct  and  documenuiy' 
u  w«ll  a*  clrcnmDtATiiial.  hIiowidk  ll>at  CotwrixiceiK  aot  only  tu  rcaponiiiblo  iof  not 
flopping  llie  '  pojcroin*    which  Imvo  diHgiacMl  lh«  Tmt's  doBiinioM  ihese  wmbij 
yean,  but  (or  dirccily  iniiittating  them.    It  ii  a  lerriblc  chantc  which  b  berc 
tonnuLaUd.  and  may   well   have   nxived   Mt.    Lncieo   WoK.  wiw   conlribuiei  wi, 
introdudiDn.  to  uoncier  al  tbu  chsnue  which  hai  cotne  a\r.t  Ibo  Wmlarn  naln 
and  wpecioJly  England,  when  such  ihinttn  have  hetn  aliened  lo  i^o  on  wu 
pratnl.~— rA«  Daily  TtUtraph. 


THE   BRITISH   TRADE  YEAR    BOOK.     Sccob 

IsBin;  (ri>r  lyof)).     CuverinK  ihc  i6  ycnrs  iS8o  -  1^05.  and  «bowlr 
the  Course  or  Trade.     By  John   Holt  Schooling.      Witit  iig 
Tabteit,  eaclt  cotitniniiiK  sevenil   Secliims  ul'   ItriiiHli  nr  uf  Inipr 
national  Trade.     75  Diagrams,     lOs,  6d,  net. 

Tbl«  m  the  only  book  that  dbowa  ilw  caona  <rf  Iraile  b  an  inieUiKlbla 
oompendious  (uim. 

"This  ii  Koin^  to  he  one  ot  the  (.-real  books  o(  referencie,  univcnally  rooogMX 
M  ■ucb.  a  Rorehoiuc  ol  sifted  and  ordered  lacis.  indupnnubic  to  anyone  lakia 
p«rt  in  current  economic  cuntrovcrslet," — (Smirilian. 

"No  ihouKhlful  and  patriotic  En|;li»hiian,  whatever  fan  political  creed,  wH 
rafoM  KiMiludc  to  Mr.  Sctioohog  (or  Ibii  mon  oppono&e  work.  The  eacallnioe  i 
Mr.  Schoolinic'H  mnibod  i\  tJoar  at  a  llni  ((lance  amonxM  the  lablM.' — Ditit 
ChroitieU. 


THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  PAUPERS.    APmt 

and  It  Policy.  By  Sir  Arthur  Clay.  Bart.,  Sir  William  Chance, 
Bart.,  Sir  Iidward  Brabrook,  W.  A.  BailwarJ,  Miss 
K.  V.  Bannatync,  Thomas  Mackay,  Colonel  E. 
Montefiore,  and  Mrs.  K.  T.  Ojjilvy.  Wiih  an  Iniroductioi 
by  J.  St.  Loc  Sti^chcy.     Large  Crown  8vo.     2s.  6d.  net. 


iCtlOQH 


"  TImm  papcm  (orm  a  uroiiK  and  omphalic  cond<;mnatian  of  the  '  dole ' 
of  Kovemmeiit.  which  it  h«cominK  more  and  niure  characierlxtic  oi  niottcni 
England,  and  whicli  i>  xicwnl  with  so  much  CMicem  by  all  ihow  who  value  iiHnljr 
indnprndmcc  and  individunl  intdhKcrcc.  The  book  should  be  carefully  iludled  by 
ibooe  sentimental  but  iiiiwiie  people  who  continually  cry  aloud  lot  (be  State  to  do 
ifab  or  that  without  paaiing  to  recollect  that  every  now  step  in  ihal  direction  b 
helping  to  destroy  all  ihai  ha*  made  Ih*  Enghiad  of  the  pait.  The  artidea  oa  tin 
(eedinK  of  Khuol  children  are  Mpecially  vigOTaa*"—ShtffiiU  Daily  Tttegroph. 


Mr.  Murray's  Recent  Publications. 
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Politics — continued. 

'HE    LAW   RFXATING    TO   THE    PREVEN- 

TION  OF  CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS,  itnd  some 
kindrtxl  Topics,  including  the  Wild  Birds  Protection  Acts. 
By  Percy  M.  Burton,  i»f  ihe  Inner  Temple  and  Midland  Cireuit, 
Ban-islcr-<il-La\v ;  and  Guy  H.  Guillum  Scott,  of  the  Inner 
Temple  and  Snuih-Fuastern  Circuit,  BarTiAier-at-I.aw.  Large 
I  Crown  8vo.     3s.  6d.  net. 

"  A  truslwonliy  Mid  well  ordered  muion],  il  cuincit  but  prove  welcome  to  many 
mden  iipncifttly  inl^iwiud  in  rhUbnuich  of  the  law,"— rA«  Scottntti, 

,OCAL  AND  CENTRAL  GOVERNMENT. 

A  Comparative  Study  of  England,  France.  IVu^^ia  and  the 
United  Slates.  By  Percy  Ashley,  M.A.,  Lecturer  at  the  [.ondon 
School  of  Economics  and  political  Science  in  llie  University 
iif  London,  Aulhor  of  "Modern  Tariff  History."  Demy  Svo, 
10s,  6d.  net. 


-**~ 


I 
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Military  and  Naval. 
BATTLE    OF    TSU-SHIMA.      Between  the 

J.ipane^e  and  Rutvsian  Fleets,  Fought  on  the  2;th  May.  1905,  By 
Captain  Vladimir  Scmcnoff  (uuc  of  the  survivors).  Translated 
by  Captain  A.  B.  Lindsay.     With  a  Preface  by  Sir  George 

Sydenham  Clarke.     Crown  Svo.     .V.  6d-  net. 

"  It  Is  ono  of  ilifl  niOM  llirillini^  antl  louchiiiK  revortU  of  naval  w&rfftrc  lh»l  we 
■*w  tnVT  read." — Tlir  WestmiHfttr  Gattlle. 

FROM  LIBAU  TO  TSU-SHIMA.  A  Narrative  .of 
the  Voyage  of  Admiral  Rojdcstvcnsky's  Squadron  to  the  East, 
including  a  detailed  Account  of  the  Dogger  Bank  Incident.  By  the 
late  Eugene  Polilovsky,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Squadron.  Trans- 
lated by  Major  F.  R.  Godfrey,  R.M.L.I.     Crown  8vo.    6s. 

"  A  painful  book,  Liiii  u  drnply  iiiiorMlinK  a,nd  A  rtailly  valuHble  one.  which  will 
lave  a  place  of  permanent  value  among  the  documents  ol  the  Rumo-JapMiimv  Hur." 

—Daity  TeUgrapit. 

IMPERIAL    STRATEGY.       By  the  Military   Corres- 

pendent  of  "The  Times,"     With  Maps.     Medium  Svo.     2Is.  net. 

"  The  bouk  in  II  inuil  t  finable  anil  timely  aid  10  thn  cauM  of  Dational  necurity. 
and  ibould  b«  read  bv  all  tbose  who  ate  in  a  posltioD  to  influence  the  datinica  of  Ibo 
Empire." — yarning  fosA. 


Mr.  Uwrmfs  Reant  Publications. 


Military  and  Naval  -  continued, 
CAVALRY    IN    FLTTURE    WARS.    B>  His  Ex 

kacy  \JL-Gtmawk  Fredcfick  voo  Bcmhjnji,   O iniman^lrr 
lie  jdi  Hraiac  t^  tile  Gcn&sa  Annf.     Translated  by  Chari< 
5>-dDeT  GoUvaOi.  Edaor  nf  "The  Empire  and  Uk^  Ct-iitut-y, 
^Mth    aa    latmdacbaa    bv    General    Sir    John     Frcncf 

LV.O.     Demy  8va     lOs.  6<1.  net. 

t  kw  a  naOy  ueporcini  mirk  on  il 
I  oaabr  *  Ant  hMd*    Bm«*  4 nw 

1  Vaa  Bvs^kA  waic  oenwnl;  kaom  atal  b*  'n  utlia|[  4t)OD1.  uHl  M 

■■an  4i<    the  IueImsi    impon    or    ottaer  ol 

te  Aavlan    •    «Mld  \aowlcd(te    nnJ    judgttwnl 

»^«n^BMii*K.)ti«HKy.  bictici.  aatt  tninaim  .  aai)  (Bonoxr, 

be  i*  i—hlnrl  u  a0eT  Ttvy   val«t)b 

tram  (nkutg  o(  (be  reniowH  10  il 

i  g4  bvwaoih  ■  ^m  * — Hr«afiBt«a(«r  GamttU. 


tLCja.G^  K.aa.  c.a^ 


ARTILLERY     AND     EXPLOSIVES.     Essfty* 

Lectum  wntim  and  ddi%'n%tl  ai  \arvius  Tinier     By  Sir  Andre' 
Noble,  K.CLB.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.      With  nunicn>usdia)ci.irns  ;inil 
nhatniiaca.    Me<Buai  Stxk    21s.  dcl 
"Mob— «a»»Mfc«»iWiifchiLrrfMfld>fB«Ttll«rT  ami  viptodva  whli 
■Ubority  ibaa  Sir  flinTii  ■  TtoMt *— gi^ mttrimg. 
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THE    TR.AGEDY    AND    COMEDY    OF    WAR 

HOSPITALS.  DciKribeil  from  Pcnunal  Exiicriciicca  during  tlic 
South  Alncui  War.  By  Sislcr  X.  Wilh  IlIusiratiufiH.  Square 
Dony  %WK    6s.  net. 

"TTil    II    iiiiiwlj  I  iMMititli  1 t.  iiiT|.i  III  a  «-iiU  pieiara o( a lUc ol 

OMpalfB  «tth  *li*cb  In  am  haOHr.'*— Arai]'  «i^  Mtnj  Gatttt. 


THE    GERMAN    OFFICIAL    ACCOUNT    OF 
THE    WAR    IN    SOITH    AFRICA.      Prepared    in    the 
Historical  S«itiii(i  of  Uk-  Grc.n  Gcnwal  Staff,  Reriin.     Translated 
by  Colonel  \V.  H.  H.  Waters.  R..A..  GV.O..  and  Colon 
Hubert  Du  Ganc.   R..\..   M.V.O.      3  Vols.     Witli  M;.i>-.  ai 
Plana.     Demy  8v<>.     1&.  net  each. 

**  The  auM  valiublc  «rark  >a  whicb.  tiace  its  elosa.  tbc  war  hw  been 
Il  Maad*  alo— .  bceanaa  ii  i*  ib«  oaty  work  in  wbkb  tb«  war  bas  bam  Mirv«rMl  br 
trabiad  and  oonpaMU  UMdeati  ol  war.  tbe  onljr  ooe  U  wbicb  tbe  fudKinciUi  are 
bM«l  on  a  hmiliaritjr  wttb  ibc  moikni  (beotr  «<  Hnr  Tbc  beU  book  that  luu  yri 
appoved  on  ibe  Somb  AMcxn  War.'— FA*  Homiim  Paa 

THE    PRESERV.ATION    OF   THE    MILITL 

By  Colonel  The  Duke  of  Bedford.    K.G.     Demy  8vo. 
Paper  Covers.     6d.  net. 
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Travel  and  Adventure. 
HANUBOOK-INDIA,  BURMA  AND  CEYLON 

Now  Ktiiiioii     the  Sixth.     Wilh  78  Maps  and  Clans  of  Town!;  »id 
Buildings.     Crown  Svi>.    20&. 

FROM    WEST    To    EAST.     N<«c»  t..v  ih*  Way.    By 

Sir  Hubert    Jurningham   K.dM.G.,   somdinie   Governor  of 

M;iiiniiiis.  !■.{  Trinidiid,  ami  Tobaji".     With  Maps  and  llluatnilioris, 

I>cmy  Svo.     15s,  net, 

"  H>*  kri-ii  piiM'ni  nf  Npgirrciiitiiin  ftiid  nAi^y  yet  vivid  »lyl4!  eUAhle  him  (A  pnMoDt 

a  must  lively  ^lul  caiinvaim);  picture  lo  liis  naiirr*      His  adrttinble  tumiDuy  ol  (b« 

terrible  cveni*  ol  ihc  Port  Anbur  «<%■«  will  be  valantile  10  laUilaiy  mea.  a>  hl« 

(•ncral  i>bHnvaii(in(  atc  la  (hoiw  wlio  ilexire  infaimatian  upon  lliit  moR  intcicsliiig 

at  roodcTD  Stales. '— Mo niinf  PsM, 

EMPIRES  AND  EMPERORS  OF  RUSSIA, 
CHINA,  KOREA  AND  JAPAN.  Noi«aml  KcoUcotions. 
By  Monstflnur  Cuiitit  Vm-  de  \'ayu  and  l.uskod.  With 
numerous  lllusirations.     Demy  Svo.     15s.  net. 

"  Hi»  liirly  rttoM  <j(  *ll  lie  kaw,  piitisdort  n*  11  i*by  »  spinl  of  li««fi  cn)i>ynMni. 
if  eminently  ruul&bte  ,  while  ii  concliiilmt:  ch»|i(pr  on  the  prmmt  (MTiiiioii  and 
Idaalt  of  Cliinn  and  JajiaTi  it  vpecioJly  alinu-'iivc  for  stiiileiili  of  pircholo^ v.  tti«  two 
Empirea  bviitt;  nft&nl«il  to  a  gttU  eit«nt  from  n  luycliolofiiciu  point  of  view.' — 

Mornitii!  I'Otl. 

AN  ENGLISHWOMAN  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES 

By  Mrs.  Campbell  Daunccy.     Second  Impression.     WiUi  Map 
and  Illusirntions.     Demy  Svo.     128.  net. 

"  li  i>  Alsioai  M  good  u  n  trip  lo  the  rbtlippinet  lo  read  Hn.  CmpbeU 
Daanc«y'>  book  :  she  bo  viviilh  pmwiiiH  lo  bor  rewMn  the  people,  ibtt  (MOW  and 
Ihe  cialoms  ol  ibe  islaDil."^ — ll'orW. 

MRS.     BISHOP'S     WORKS.      New  and  Cheaper  Edition. 

Willi  inimi'i'.ms  Maps  and  inii>ir.-uioii-<. 

KOREA  AND  HF.R  NF.IGHBOURS.   H  net. 
THE    HAWAIIAN   ARtlHII'KLAGO.     2» .6d.  o«. 
fNBEATFN   TR.VCKS    IN   JAPAN.     2.,  W.  twi 

ADRIFT    IN    NEW    ZEALAND.     By  H.   Way 

F.lkington,  F.R.Ci.S.     Witlt  numerous  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo. 

lOs.  6d.  IKI. 
" ....    In  bcl.  he  hu  vriiten  mucb  the  btai  and  moti  naialie  \ttxA  on 
b(uk*counli7  lUo  Ui  Now  Zealand,  life  a.i  liWHitnicn  ned  uindowner*  m«  )i.  IIioI 
t  luve  rc»d.     ...  I  liave  nolhlnt;  but  praiu>  Im  IhiB  New  Z«alaad  tnvcl- 

book." — Rtvi<iB  0/  NevtetM. 
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Travel  and  Adventure— continued. 
PORTUGUESE    EAST  AFRICA.     The  Histwy, 

Scenery  and  Great  Game  of  Manica  and  Sofala.  By  R.  C,  F. 
Maugham,  H.B.M.  Consul  for  the  Districts  of  Mozambique  and 
Zambezia,  and  for  the  Territory  of  Manica  and  Sofala.  With  Map 
and  32  Futl-page  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo.     15s.  net. 

"  After  a  perusal  of  this  volume,  we  have  no  basis  of  lack  of  information  npoa 
which  to  base  a  plea  of  ignorance  in  the  future.  For  our  author  has  come  galtoally 
to  the  rescue  :  he  writes  of  scenery  and  natural  .science  and  sport  iA-ith  a  charm  and 
knowledge  that  compel  us  to  follow  him.  No  sportsman  will  read  his  stories  of  bj( 
game  shooting  without  the  appropriate  thrill. "—r'le  Daily  Graphic. 

PEASANT  LIFE   IN  THE   HOLY   LAND.    By 

the  Rev.  C.  T.  Wilson.   M.A.  (Oxon.),  F.R.G.S.,  Vicar  of 
Totland  Bay,  Isle  of  Wight.  With  Illustrations.    DemySvo.    12s.  net. 

"Full  of  what  is  new  and  cannot  fail  to  be  of  general  interest.  It  is  ca^utally 
illuMrated  and  ought  to  take  a  permanent  place  in  the  literature  dealing  with  th« 
Holy  Ijind." — Aberdeen  Free  Press. 

VR.   A.   H.   HALLAM   MUXRArS  BEAUTIFUL   COLOUR   BOOKS. 

THE  HIGH-ROAD  OF  ON  THE  OLD  ROAD 


EMPIRE.  With  Reproductions 
in  Colour  of  47  Water-Colour  Draw- 
ings and  numerous  Pen  and  Ink 
Sketches  made  in  India.   Medium  Svo. 


THROUGH  FRANCE 
TO  FLORENCE.   Reprodw 

tions  in  Colour  of  48  Water-Colour 
Sketches  With  Text  by  H.  W, 
Ne  Vinson     and     Montgomery     Ctr- 


21s,  net.      .\lso  a  limited  Edition  on   ,       michael.      Second  Edition.     Medium 
Ijuge  Paper  at  £2  2s.  net.  I       Svo.     21s.  net. 


Art  and  Archfieology. 
THE    ESSENTIALS  OF  /ESTHETICS,    in  Music, 

I'nctry,  Paiutitig,  Sculpture,  and  .-\rclii  lecture.  By  George 
Lansing  Raymond,  Litt.D.,  Professor  of  jEsthctirs  in  the 
Ciciirfie  Wapliiiigtciii  L'niversity  ;  fortiicrly  Professor  in  Princeton 
University.    With  iiumerons  Illusiralioiis.    Demy  Svo.     10s.  6d.  net. 

.\  Coinivmllum  of  a  svstrm  of  comparative  .listhelics  a.s  prcscnlcd  in  the 
fl>lllmill^;  '.iilunn's .  "  .\rt  in  Tlivory,"  "  The  Keprcsem alive  SiRniiicante  of  Form." 
"'I'm'lrv  .Ti  ;i  Ki'ptfM'iilaiivo  Art,"  "  I'.iintinn.  Sculplure,  and  Architecture  as 
Hi'prcsi'iiMtivi-  ,\rt-i."  "  Thi'  lu^ncsi.-i  of  An  rorm,"  "Rhythm  and  Haniionv  in 
I'lH'irv  and  Mii^ir."  and  "'  I'Ti^piirtion  ami  Ilarniony  of  I-ine  and  Colour  in  Faintin);. 
Silllplviri',  ;iilil  .\ri.hiti.'iliirc  " 
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Art  and  Archaeology — continued. 

FIVE  ITALIAN  SHRINES.  An  Account  of  the  Monu- 
mental  Tombs  of  S.  Augustine  at  Pavia^S.  Dominic  at  Bologna— 
S,  Peter  Martyr  at  Milan — The  Tabemacolo  at  Florence — S. 
Donate  at  Arezzo.  With  an  Essay  on  Tuscan  Sculpture.  By 
W.  G.  Waters.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Medium  8vo. 
12s.  net. 

"  Wiih  no  liiile  literary  skill  Mr.  Waters  has  added  a  skeich  ol  (he  career  and 
pasonality  of  the  men  whose  loraba  he  so  lovingly  describes ;  the  arlislic  and  ihe 
haman  inlercsts  are  so  cleverly  welded,  and  the  whole  treatment  raises  the  book 
from  the  ranks  of  the  commonplace.  Each  study  is  admirsibly  illustraled  both  in 
eotirety  and  detail." — The  Daily  Telegraph. 

THE     SHORES     OF     THE     ADRIATIC.      An 

Architectural  and  Archaeological  Pilgrimage.  The  Italian  Side. 
By  F.  Hamilton  Jackson.  With  numerous  Illustrations  from 
Drawings  by  the  Author.     Medium  8vo.     £1  Is.  net. 

"  It  would  be  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  service  which  Mr.  Jackson  has 
rendered  in  conducting  his  readers  from  one  to  another  of  these  rich  treasuries  of 
artistic  and  antiquarian  interest,  describing  their  natural  features,  recailing  their 
ancient  history  and  traditions,  and  providing  the  fullest  and  most  informing  accounts 
of  their  respective  glories  of  architecture,  antiquity,  and  art.  The  illustrations  from 
the  author's  own  admirable  drawings  and  from  photojjraphs  taken  specially,  will 
uodoutitedly  assist  the  text  of  this  very  valuable  work  to  stimulate  in  each  of  its 
readers  '  a  desire  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  the  beautiful  things  described  and 
illustrated  '   in  its  absorbing  pages. "^IVorW. 

GIOVANNI  ANTONIO  BAZZI  (Hitherto  usually 
styled  "Sodoma").  The  Man  and  the  Painter,  1477—1549. 
A  Study.  By  R.  H.  Hobart  Cust.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo.     21s.  net. 

REASON  IN  ARCHITECTURE.  Lectures  delivered 
at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  1906.  By  Thomas  Graham 
Jackson,  R.A.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  With  many  Illustrations. 
Medium  8vo.     10s,  6d.  net. 

"The  book  is  one  which  ought  (if  they  will  take  the  trouble  to  study  it)  to  be 
especially  useful  to  amateur  students  of  architecture,  since  it  brings  before  its 
readers,  in  lantiuaye  intelligible  to  every  educated  person,  a  view  of  architecture 
with  which  all  architects  who  are  worth  anything  ought  to  be  familiar,  but  with 
which  the  public  generally  are  very  unfamiliar." — The  Builder. 

PROF.    FLINDERS    PETRIE'S   RESEARCHES 

IN    SINAI.      With    Chaptei^   by  C,  T.  Currelly,    M.A. 

With  186  lilubtrations  and  4  Maps.     Demy  8vo.     21s.  net. 
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Poetry. 

POEMS.     By  Walter  de  la  Mare,  Auihorof  "Hairy  BftxAcr 

Fciip  Svo.     3s.  6il  net. 

"Mr    Dc  La  Marc  Ium  tiotli  tcnai{inMi«a  and  a  rino  totte  of  aielody."— Tk* 
S^tctaior. 

"  EiccmioiuUly  vivtuMiiM  vene.    The  characMr*  bvoi  Shibapeon  arc  Ml  i 
villi  reiii»knl>{c  wve  nod  ln«|tht."— TA^  OnfJoa*. 

A  SHORT   DAY'S   WORK.    Original  Vcr^.  Translatir 
from  Heine,  and  Wosc  Assays.     By  Monica  Pevcril  Turnbul 
New  aiit]  enlarged  Kdition.     With  additional  I'mxcs  aitd  a  Por 
in  PliotfiRravnre  uf  ihc  Amiiftr.     Ciiiwn  Svo.     Ss. 

THE    WORKS    OF    LORD    BYRON.    ANewT«| 

Willi  many  hUheno  utinublislicd  additions.  Hdiied  by  HmesI  I 
Coleridjte  and  Rowland  E.  Prothcro,  M.V.O.  Witli  tlibi) 
graphies  and  Full  Indices.  Willi  PnnraitH  and  IllUftrnlioii 
15  Vol*.  (6  Vols.  L»:iTEii&,  ;  Vols.  Poetrv).     Crown  Svo.     b*.  c 

DON     JUAN.     Compkle   in    om    Vr>tuin«,    miih    new    addirional 
pubMMhed  f<v  iKc  dm  tirnr  in  fKti .     Ijagf.  Crown  Svo-     Aa. 


THR  POF.TICAl.    WORKS 
OF   LORD    BYRON.    Tt.c 

only  fomplcio  aril  cii['>vrii;h!  Toi  in 
o»i>  Vulumc  R<liird  wiih  an  lairu- 
ihiMion  br  Erneit  Hartley  Coleridit«. 
With  I'liolOMTBt  lire  I'oitrail.  Crawn 
8vo.     68.  Ml. 


THE    CONFI-SSIONS    0\ 
LORD  BYRON,  a  Colircu 
of  hiH  l*ri<nii«  Opioions  of  Mva 
ii(   \1«tl<»H,      Armnfcd   hi    W, 
l^wit  Beitaiiy.   Witb  iwu  t^nnulj 
Square  Domy  dra,     1«*.  M.  net. 


Novels  and  Belles  Lcttres. 
THE  TRACER  OF  LOST  PERSONS. 

Robert  W,  Chambers. 
THE  IMPERFECT  GIFT.     Miss  Phyllis  Bottomc. 


lANIEL   QUAYNE. 


J.  S.  KIclchcr. 


(n. 

6s. 


"...     both  {iow«*(u1  And  «vll  wriUMi.  Danid  UoayBi;.  llwt  he 

Is  tn  lil««lun!  w'liai  Ftcikrick  Walker**  hnrolc  momoIs  arc  in  nn.     Ilia  cliain 
is  finely  porlrav*"*.  anil  ihr  fMilvr  f«l»  (!>At  be  Vrnwi  Uim  lIltouKh  In*  vtay  i 
and  KlfrcMiniiiit      Tlie  fatal  ending:  ul  ihtr  book  11  »i>  in«vlu)>tr  »;<  llic  cm 
•conr  oi  a  (iiwk  tin)t>-ily,     ,  The  ikscriplioni  ol  fann  life  M.  MIdd 

GranKr  Mr*  pirliir(?«iiii.ilv  itifon.  and  lli«re  is  macb  oi  Ihediium  o4  coiuitiy  Rf»l 
Urn  book.'— rA*'  Sptcliitar. 
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Novels  and  Belles  L,&ltrcs^contiaueti. 


THE     LONELY 
^  SQUARE. 

I    SI 


LADY     OF     GROSVENOR 
Mrs.  Hei)r>'  dc  In  Piislure.    6s. 

"  A  truly  morihy  succcuot  to  '  Peter  t  Moihcr.'  "— TAc  SlamUirJ. 
"A  dainty  ronaaoe'—Moniiitg  Potl. 

"A  cIcvAr  and   iiit«r<>tlinic   mory.   which   enlUl*  and  Itold*  ihe  sitenlioa  by 
i&ncl«riiaik>n  nntl  cltnrm  of  presentation." — Daily  Telegraph. 


SPRINGTIME. 


H.  C.  Bailey.    6s. 

The  ino«(  cbarraios  romance  I  have  rend  Tor  it 


**  t«(|uiaiidy  wnllen, 
loog  time  "—Truth. 

'*Tlie  Kallaniry.  and  spirit  and  humatir.  and  romanc*  oJ  tlie  novel  am  eatiretv 
d*li(bt(u)."-7fi0  GUtbt. 

ABBOTS    VERNEY.  Miss  R.  Macaulay.    6s. 

".^clovor  Ijook  -  uiiiiiiially  ni).  a  tliouK^lfui.  judiauvK.  u« 1 1-dvv sloped  bouli. 
(uU  o4  iatereitioi!  ptxiple." — Dttily  Chronicte. 
"  A  ■iotiulatly  clever  noi'cl." — Tr»lh. 


PERIWINKLE. 


Miss  Lily  Grant  Duff.    68. 


" '  Uadtne '  n-ill  naiunOly  be  the  aiaocialion  HUtoiMted  (O  tfae  mind*  at  llt« 
reader*  of  Hits  Grant  Oils' >.  remarkable  luivel.  Tbc  link  existi;  the  mggcUlon 
produces  canlrsAt,  anO.  inden).  do«  Dot  go^  beyond  coicciiicncc.  .Kt.  ili«  timki 
t>«nnan'>  immurtal  creation  is  wullms.  m>  in  Ilio  irmpumiibl?  creature  of  iliiii 
author's  rictily  endowed  fancy.  .  .  .  This  ii  not  a,  no^'el  to  be  diitecled,  or  even 
fully  defined,  niihln  our  *paiM.  it  Is  a  monderfut  work  of  imo^inaiion.  n  fine  freak  oT 
fancy,  oxtremelv.  av«n  painiully.  analytical,  with  a  <\<xp  nol«o(  oympalliy  with  tlw 
uaiienal  sorrow,  .  .  .  Tliat  Ibe  wrilet  poHe«v.'«  iinite  extntonJimrv  lulcni.  and 
ibnt  the  work  aljoiindt  In  l)ctiuty.  wc  arc  more  Ihac  ready  to  rcco|[niie  .  .  . 
'all  the  warltl.'  (lursdvaft  inuluded.  itill  be  rMdv  Id  i>«tconia  llie  auoccMOf  to 
'  rerininkle    "—The  World. 


REZANOV. 


Mrs.  Gertrude  Atherton.    6ii. 


"  Mrt-  Atherton  i*  the  most  diilinguiihod  of  the  Atn«rican  ladjr  novalisla  of  iha 
day.  ...  In  compariBon  with  her  former  nm'cU.  '  Kcilnov '  dcaU  )«•«  with 
mtward  circuoiMancet  It  is  rather  a  roprneutation  of  tK«  d«i-('lu|>menl  of  a  loiil 
—but  in  thin  ipherc  too.  Mn-  Alherlon  has  prottd  b«r  muter  band." — TranilatMi 
from  Hermax  COHHaD,  tn  Der  Tag.  tUrlin. 

THE   ADVENTURES    OF    COMMANDER 
McTURK.  C.  J.  Culcliffc  Hync.    6s. 

SUZANNE.  Miss  V.  Hawtrey.  6s. 

THE  SPOILS  OF  VICTORY.     B.  Paul  Ncuman.  68. 

A  BENEDICK  IN  ARGADY.  Halliwell  Sutciiffc.  6s. 

'HE     FACE    OF    CLAY.       Horace  a.  Vachcll.  fi». 
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Novels  and  Belles  Lettres— continued. 

A  New  Cheap  Edition  of  Popular  Novels,  2s.  6d.  net  eack. 
TRISTRAM     OF     BLENT.  Anthony  HoF 

THE  PINCH  OF  PROSPERITY.    Horace  A.  Vachel 
MOTH    AND    RUST.  Miss  Mar>  Gholmondcles 


Tlic  Slory  of  a  Soda 


WHAT  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN. 

War.     Crown  8vo.     6s, 

"  It  ttivet  a  ilrikinit  pleiure  of  fti)  EB^tend  «(  1918.  «illi  an  IsuciaM) 
Covvnimont,  ion*  army.  «imt  nnvy.  tans  colonim.  si>na  <n-erir1liing,  M0ep4 
Mid  taxes ,  wtiicli  llie  upper  and  oiidill«  clamos  pay,  and  (he  reii  live 
upwiling  of  Ihc  Go^cmmcDI   uul  ■  return  lo  the  old  order   i*  wry 
worked  out     The  tniok  i«  niiremely  uvU  wrlii«ti,  it  coRtain«  totiw  •ftry 
pBMA^n  and  clinrocler*." — The  Globe, 

"  A  clever  *Iory,  abundacl  lit  uard  tfttlre.  amuH^ment.  etc4lcineni,  and  even 
Initnlctlon.     .     ,     .     It  Ib  mcellcnl  fun,  and  bmeaih  ilir  fun   \tr*  mDaaini;.     The 
book  should   b«  rtoA      Of   its  kind  it  is  one   oi   the  Ixfii  thai  hai   appMred 
r«cent  yean." — Etvuing  Standard. 


* 


SIMLA  VILLAGE  TALES ;  or,  Folk-Talcs  from 
the  Himalayas.  By  Alice  Hlizabcth  Dracoli.  Witli  Illu»- 
tnilioti'i.     I-irKO  Cniwii  Svo.     6:*. 

"  Tlii*  book  will  lie  a  doli^hl   tiotli  to  the  itudent  of  (olk-loK  and  th«  toiw  a( 
fairy  tatci  Cor  (heir  own  sikc.  and  the  lllustrationi  lilte  (he  lenerprcu.  makn 
TOador  wish  (or  aiiolher  volume," — The  Ouaritiau 


A    SPECIAL    BOOK    FOR    COLLECTORS. 

THE     TRIUMPHS     OF    PETRARCH.      Translated 
into  Hn^lish  by   lleno'  Boyd.      With  an  Introduction  by 

Si^nor  Guido  Btagi,  Libmrian  ol'  the  Roy.il  Mcdiccaii  Laurciituin 
Library  in  Flofieiice.  Willi  fi  Farsimilci  in  I'liotoKravure  of  XVI 
Century  Etchings  of  the  Triumpljs,  4I0.  jQ^  8s.  net.  A  specially 
choice  Edition  has  been  printed  on  \'elluRii  aiid  is  limited  to 
10  copies  (for  ».ile  in  this  country),  price  63  guineA». 

"  A  work  cl«si|ined  to  be  a  joy  to  ih*  elect.     .  .     It  i*  cUlmed  Ikat  '  never 

before  had  Petruch  sc  fine  a  seltinit  far  his  work,'  and  )( ii  tikoly  ihM  never  botor*. 
•van  In  tbe  luxorioui  lihrAry  i>(  a  Cartlinnl  of  iIir  Renaixtancc,  has  a  iBorc  olAlior- 
aiely  bvkuiifitl  ««rlt  been  ^ttn/'—DtiilyTelrerafih, 


I 
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Novels  and  Belles  Lettres — continued. 


SAMUEL  SMILES'  WORKS. 

Crown     8vo.       Red    cloth,    giU    back, 
3s.  6d.  each  volume. 


A  Cheap  Edition.     Large 
with    extra    Illustrations. 


Selp-Help.     (Also  an  Edition  in  Paper 

Covers,  Is,  nel.) 

Thrift. 

Duty. 

Character. 

The  HuGiENOTs. 

Men  op  Invention  and  Industry. 

Life  of  Robert  Dick. 

The  Life  of  a  Scotch  Naturalist. 


Liurt  of  lAa  JtwyfmTiL    S  Ttta. 

Vbruuyden,    Mvddleton.     Perry, 

James  Brindley — Early  Engineers. 
SuEATOH    AND    Rennie —Harbour*. 

Lighthouses  and  Bridges. 
Metcalfe  and  Telford — History  of 

Roads. 
Bol'lton    and    Watt  —  The   Steam 

Engine. 
George  and  Robert  Stephenson — 

The  Locomotive. 


WORKS    OF    GEORGE    BORROW.     Thin   Paper 

Edition.     With  Photogravure  Frontispiece.      F'cap  8vo.     In  limp 
leather,  2s.  6d.  net ;  limp  cloth,  2s.  net. 

THE    BIBLE    IN    SPAIN  — THE    GYPSIES   OF   SPAIN 
ROMANY    RYE    —    LAVBNGRO    —    WILD    WALES 


ROMANO    LAVO    LIL  ;   or.  The  Word  Book  of  the  Gypsy 

Linguaie.     Large  Crown  8vo.    6s. 

This  book  has  been  out  of  print  for  many  years,  but  (he  revived  interest  in 
BorroH's  writings  has  called  for  a  reprint. 


-••■ 


Law. 

THE  AUSTINIAN  THEORY  OF  LAW.     Being 

an  Edition  of  Lectures  I,  V  and  VI  of  Austin's  "Jurisprudence," 

and  of  ,\ustin'B  "  Essay  on  the  Uses  of  the  Study  of  Jurisprudence." 

With  Critical  Notes  and  Excursus  by  W.  Jethro  Brown, 

LL.D,,    Litt-D.,    of    the    Middle    Temple,    Barrister  -  at  -  Law. 

Demy  8vo.     10s.  6d.  net. 

"We  are  praising  this  book  not  for  the  sake  of  Austin,  but  for  that  of 
Prof.  Brown.  His  numerous  notes  and  excursus  furnish  enactly  what  the  student 
requires." — Alhfiiiciim. 
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Law — contiH  ued. 
ACT    OF    STATE    IN     ENGLISH     LAW.     Bi 

W,    Harrison  Moore,  of  ibe  Midiilt;   IVrii>k-,   Hiirrlsier  ax   l-awfj 
Auitir>r  nf  "  Tlie  Constitution  of  the  Commnniveallti  of  Australia.! 
Demy  Svo.     lOs.  6d.  net. 
"  Ur.  Moorv  lui  cvktcnily  beMowed  on  ibe  tbeow  nnicb  ouv  and  aiiention. 
OTcry  penon  i»l<rci|cil  in  ih«  eluckl&iioa  at  whal  on  Acl  of  Sialr  rtallv  ta  i 
cannot  wbth  (or  *  clearer  axposilion  on  ibo  ciaMlon."— I^'  rim's. 

THE     INVENTORS'     GUIDE     TO    PATENT^ 

LAW.     AND     THE     NEW     PRACTICE.      By    Jai 

Uoiwrts,  Author  of  "The  Grant  and  Validity  of  British  I'aicpti 
for  Invailions,"  etc.     In  Paper  Covei's.     Iti.  tiei. 


Medical. 
THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM  OF  VERTEBRATES 

By    J.    B.    Johnston.    Ph.D.,    ['rofcesor  oi    ideology   in    Wi 
Virginia  L'nivci-T^iiy.     With  iSo  [Itustnuions.     Im.  net. 

CANCER     OF     THE      BREAST     AND      ITS 
OPERATIVE  TRE.VTMFNT.     By  W.  Sampson  Hundley. 
M.S.     (Lond.J,     F.R.C.S.,     Assistant     Surgctin     to     MiddlcvT^H 
ll<v>pita1;      IHtiiiterian     l'ix>lVH!U)r,     R.C.S.      With     lllit!ilra(i'>ii^| 
Mcdtiim  Svu.     12s.  6d.  net. 

"Hi>  v(«w*  are  Kinicwiuii  novel,  but  are  uvJI  Mtppotted  b^  Ibe  evidence  he 
briiiKS  (oraanl.  mkI  are  of  vitiil  liaportMiM)  lo  &I1  nuttei»an'— 

Th4  VtJkal  Annual.  t906. 

I.ECTUHKS   DELIVERED   AND   Pltltl.lSIIED   UNDER   THE 
.MtTIIOKITV  OF  THE    UNIVERSITY   OF   LONDON, 

PROBLEMS   IN    ANIMAL 
METABOLISM.     By  J.    B. 

LcalliCH.  I.«cluirr  oil  I'll ;'<■«>] on y  Iti 
ihe  Medical  Scliuul  of  St.  ThamaHs 
HMfiifat     Demy  St-o.    7m.  6d.  net. 

CHEMISTRY   OF    THE 

ALBUMENS.     By  S.B.Schryvtr, 
n.Sc.  (Lofld.).  Ph.D.  (l^ipjiiiO.  !^ 
lUNT  111   I'liywuUiitiC^   CltciiiiMry   !•> 
Univeniiy  Cotlege.  London      Willi 
plBgrams.     Dony  ^va.     7*.  6d   net, 


THE  MORPHOLOGY  OF 
NORMAL  AND  P.ATHO- 
LtJGICAL     BLOOD.      Ki 

(j.    A.    Buckmutn.     M,A.,     D..i 
(Osfonl),  l,'-i:tii'>-(  >■"   Pln.i.i'.w- 
St   (leuTKt's  lluipiial  Moi)i 
llliKirrttKini.    Demy  8vi>.    Ii 

"  Olio  el  iIh  nta«  ImiMiuni  c.ii  •  <ii"< 
It*  ]iiai«ri>Fe  of  fft  lahject  tl>«4  b*-  i,;  ■ 
wHht"  nam  T«ti.  U  b  (uU  uf  k- 
i>i£|f«i^tv  tinu  i»b.<h  no  tcvhllic  firuMi 
•ii  mnllanr  t>M>  illaM  la   nctltM.    —  Mnfi 
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I 


Science. 

RECENT  ADVANCES  IN  THE  STUDY  OF 
VARIATION.  HEREDITY  AND  EVOLUTK>N.  By 
Robert  H.  Lock,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Gonvilk-  and  Caius  Colkgc, 
Cambridge.  Wilh  Portraits  and  other  IIIu6irat!oiis.  Crown  8v«. 
7s,  6d-  net. 
IsTKoaixTioM—EvoLifTioN—TiiB    TtiKONv    or    Natihal    Sklectiox— 

BioMKTKv— Thb  Theory  OF  Ml'Tation— The  Olheh  HviiBiPtKTR— Mumokuum 

— Kbcest  Cvtolocy— Conclodino  Chaptex. 

NOTEWORTHY    FAMILIES— (SCIENCE).     An 

Index  \'i  llic  Kinships  in  near  Degrees  bctwwn  Penwins  wliose 
Achievements  are  Hoiiourabte,  and  have  liccn  Publicly  Recorded. 
By  Francis  Gallon.  D.C.L.,  Hon.D.Sc.  (Camb.),  F.R.S.,  and 
BdAflr  Schuster,  Galton  Research  Fellow  in  Nmuml  Eugenicft. 
Crown  8vo.     6w.  net. 

CLOUD    STUDIES.     By  Arthur  W.  Clayden,     With  6» 
Kull-pagc  11  lust  rat  ton  ii.     Square  Demy  8vo.     I2s.  net. 
"One  of  ilie  uorkt  vhich  iti  not  only  worih  irftding,  bui  uxirth  buying.     Mr. 
Clayden   wrltet  thorlly  bul  nil  be  wiys  i*  {reth.  wlici  and  intcmling,  while  the 
beautifully  r«pro(]uce<3  photograpb*  of  cloiuU  Are  the  fineai  u-e  have  aetn  "— 

Synionit  Meteoratagicat  Magattitc. 

MR.  MURRAVS  PROGReSSIVE  SCIENCI-   S£RIBS. 

ijngcMo     Cluili  iTitrH.    6t  noi  per  Volume.    Ijimi  VolumM. 


INFECTION     AND 

IMMUNITY.      By   GeorfeS. 

Sterabcrji,  M.D.,  Sur|;*on-G«nM«l  (o 
(be  United  Stales  Atmy,  retired. 


1     EARTHQUAKES,     m  the 

I  t-iifhi  of  ihe  Neu'  SeUmolody       By 

L  Clarence  Edward  Duiton,   Major  in 

^K  lh«  United  States' Army.    Illustrated. 

^B  Gardening  and  Nature. 

^OBINSON'S    THE    ENGLISH     FLOWER 

GARDEN.      New  Edition.      Illustrated  with  many  Engravings 
on  WiHid.     Medium  8vo.     ISs,  net. 

AN  IDLER  IN  THE  WILDS.    By  Tickner  Edwarxlcs, 

Author  of   "  Sidelights  of  Mature."     With   Illuiiiratiutis.    Sqttare 
Demy  8vo.     6s.  net, 

"We  have  uldoni  handled  n  work  on  lutural  hiniory  nitb  Kr*aiCT  pleamre 
■hin  An  Idler  in  tlm  WiUU.  Tlie  author  has  the  pen  o(  a  poet  and  the  pcndl  oi  a 
pttlnter.  The  le(terpre»  and  the  illuitnttion*  alike  approach  prrfeclion.  The  bulk 
o(  lh«  volume  ileols  o-ith  varioui  phaict  of  btrd-life  and  every«heT«  we  6nct  the 
wve  wocb  of  a  ntutct  and  the  sympathy  of  a  lover." — l^tthodist  Timet. 


Mr.  Murray's  RuetU  Publications. 


Theology. 


ELEMENT  IN  THE  GOSPEL: 

nr.  ilK  Synoptic   Narrative.     By  ibe  lote  Rev. 


THE  HUMAN 

A    Coninieiilarj' 

George    Salmon,    D.  D.,    Provosi  of   Trinity   College,    Dubti 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  New^port  J.  D.  White,  D.I>.     Demy 
ISa.  net. 

'  Wliciher  you  ttaiak  ol  Ihe  RWn  or  of  hit  wbject.  tli«  book  i»  quite 

.ly 
locid  >nd  often  bamuurouii  powen  of  vxprmaoa.     A%  lo  his  wiUJoct,  il  >•  one  <rf 
moiinii;  questions  of  our  ttiae,  and  u  in  a  fair  vAy  to  be  ioli<«d  to  (be  more 
firicaiion  «(  (bo  fallh      Clcattr  ««  ihould  not  liaic  known  Dr.  Salmon  tboMMigl 
If  thin  volums  l»d  been  withiwld."— Th«  Outtoo* 


I 


If  rour  thiougbi  Wof  the  nun.  ^ou  Mmember  bi>  1-ut  knowledga,  not  in 

only  but  in  otber  lenriintif.  of  hit  honcxi  rilon  lo  f>cn  hit  ovrn  diSicultiM.  of  ha 


tbeolo^™ 


THE    BIBLE   DOCTRINE  OF  ATONEMEN 

Si\  l.<?clur!.-s  ({iven  in  \Vc§tminstcr  Abbey.  By  H.  C.  Beechii 
.VI.A.,  D.Litt,  Autlmri>f""nieA|xiM!ei»' Creed";  and  Alexander 
Naime,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  King"*  College,  London. 
I.ftrf;e  Crown  8vo.     2*.  6d.  net. 

"  Out  of  the  ||T«al  controversy  which  iit  raxiof  in  the  nc-i»pip«n>  ovtr  the 
New  Thmlogr.  on«  ihin^  hu  ctnerged  clear  and  enphAiic  II  it  (he  advuKbflitr 
of  knowio);  what  the  Bibk  uys  before  wc  dlhef  appro^«  or  condemn  it.  Wbal 
<loe<  it  uy,  for  eiimplo.  .^Iioui  Aionemeni  ?  Ths  sniwcr  oiil  be  found  in  '  Tht 
DIbIc  Uoctrin«of  Atoneoienl    "— T/i«  Enpotilorx  Timtt. 


THE     APOSTLES'     CREED.       Six   l^UT«a  delivered 
in  Westminster  Abbey.     By  H.  C.   Beechintf,  M.A..  D.LiU 

Canon  of  Westminster  Abbey.     Ijirge  Crown  8vo.    29.  od.  net 

THE  HOLY  EUCHARIST,  with  other  Occasiooi 

Papers.     By    the    Rev.    P.    N.    Waggctt,    Of   the   Society 
St.  John  ihe  Evangelist,  Cowley.     Crown  Svo.     3».  6d.  net. 

"  The  u>ork  of  a  thinker  who  ba*  in  him  Miincibing  of  ibo  poel  and 
■intic.  whn  yet  l»  no  recluM  or  v>((ua  <lr««niar,  bul  is  in  Gl<Me  and  lit  Irk  con 
wllb  [lie  f&clH  of  li(«  and  with  the  thouohts  which  men  an-  thinkinic  in  Ihe  verib 
world  of  lo-(kv  II  IS  ibc  work  of  a  Mribe  in»ructed  unto  ihe  Kiitgdoaa 
Heaven,  who  btinKf  larlh  out  of  the  unfadinK  irMsure  ihinHi  new  and  otd. 
There  il  much  elie  in  this  volume  which  i«  worlhy  of  attentive  ooH' 
lideraiion.  There  are  passages  whicb  show  a  penemting  knowledge  of  humae 
notvtre  which  ethlhll  a  mind  neither  conical  nor  unduly  opiimlitic,  but  wbicb 
underuandk  and  sympathizw.  li  aboamb  in  sentecow  of  rare  Mauiy  and  iaiiicbi  " 
—OaardioH. 

THE    SEVENFOLD    GIFTS.     InMrutiion*  .md  rvayt 
for    the    use    of    Candidates    for    Confirmation.      By    Miss    M 
Wolseley-Lewis.     i6mo.    2«.  6d.  net. 
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Theology— €m^immeJ. 
TRUTH    AND  FALSEHCM3D   IN   RELIGION. 

5ii  Lecnire?  delircred  ai  Cambridge  :o  Uo<iergra*liMies  in  liie  Leni 
Term  1 9^.    By  VDSua  Ralph  Infte,  D.D.,  Vicu-  of  All  Saints, 

Er.nJpmorc  Ganteis:  forroerty  Frflaw  of  Kn^'s  Crfk^c,  Cambridge, 
ar.d  c-f  H«Tfoni  Cc.lfcge,  Oift-rd ;  Hi^:.  D.D.  Abadeesi.  Crowri  S\tx 
is.  6cL  DC 

THE  \L\N*\-SIDED  UNI\'ERSE.    a  Study,  spcmiiy 

Addressed  to  youac  Popple.   By  C.  \L  E.   Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d.  dcl 

THE   PS.\LMS  IN   HUMAN   LIFE.    By  Rowfaod 

E.  Prodiero.  ^L\^0.  Cloth,  Deroy  Svo.  ^  nei ;  also  trith  the 
P>a]ier,  bound  in  kaiher.  iimo.  5*.  no. 

THE   CX)N\'Oa\TION   PRAYER  BOOK.    B«ng 

the  Book  of  Common  Praj^o",  accxwriing  to  riie  use  of  the  C3nirch  of 
England,  wiih  ahered  Rubrics.  Showing  vhai  wouU  be  thecoDditktn 
of  ibe  Book  if  amcodcd  in  canftjnnilj-  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Convfcaiion*  of  Canierbun  and  York  inthejear  1S79.  Post  Sro. 
5=.  net- 

CANON     MOBERLY^     WORKS.     Cheap  Ediiion. 

Demy  Svo.     6s.  nel  eadi- 
ATONEMEXT   AND    PERSONALITY. 
MINISTERIAL    PRIESTHOOD. 

SIR  WILLLWi  SMITH'S  SMALLER  DIC- 
TIONARY OF  THE  BIBLE.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations 
Cheap  Edi:ic.r..     Cro^n;  Svo.     2?.  6d.  net. 

■  Ifr  5~::>.  s  srriaJ^w  Bible  Dictiosari-.  Hke  his  larger  works  oi  the  ame 
ca.:i;re  hsi  ioce  brr^  recozruied  as  a  standard  anthoriri'  Coniaining  over  600 
pMe-  a^i  ciar;y  nae  ind  mosr  csefol  illusuauiras,  i^i'^  haaidsorne  nea-  edition  ai 
haif-i-croux  a  a  jr.an'e!  of  cbea.pr,ess  Sunday  Stboo]  Teaches  and  other  ™un|: 
siucer.:-  c-  iht  Bible  >»ii;  f''"''-  the  boot  full  of  semceaWe  knoirfedge.'"— 

Chriitiati  WorlJ 

SIR   ALFRED    LYALL'S    ASL\TIC  STUDIES: 

Religious  and  Social.  2  \'ol=.  Cheaper  Edition.  Demy  SviV 
5~.  r.e:  each. 

DEAN    ST.\NLEY'S    WORKS,     a  a^p  Ediiio». 

2s.  6d.  net  eacli  \'ol. 

CHRISTIAN    INSTITLTIONS.       Esay^on  Ecclesiastical  Subjects 
HISTORY    OF    THE    JEWISH    CHURCH.       with   Portraiis, 

Mapi  and  Plms       3  V0I5. 
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Wisdom  of  the  East  Series. 

Poti  t6<iM.       Cloth  titup 

THE  TEACHINGS  OF  ZOROASTER  AND  THE  PHIL 

SOPHY    OF     THE     PARSI     RELIGION.     From  tb« 
At^iu.     Tr«nslaiail   wiili    Inirodiictiun   \yy  Dr.   S.   A    Kapadm,   Locn 
Univenitv  CallCK*.  l<OD<kin.     3i.  net 

MUSINGS   OF   A   CHINESE   MYSTIC.    SriMioti.  from  the ; 

Mphy  olChiUBi:T«i.  Willi  in  InltixtiKlinnbyLluNEL  Giles.  M.A.  (C 
AaiiiUnt  ai  the  Briiiih  Museaoi.    2s.  net. 

THE  WAY  OF  THE  BUDDHA.  B/ Hebbebt  airbus.  M.RAi 
Author  o(  "The  Ideals  a(  (be  Emi,"  "Tbc  Idea  of  God  and  itw  Mn 
Sente."  etc.     2*.  net. 

THE  AWAKENING  OF  THE  SOUL.  From  ili«  AmUc  oI  Ii 
Tlcail  TranKlRted  with  Imroduciion  by  Paul.  Bkohkle.  Phi 
U-  6d.  iMFi. 

THE    DUTIES   OF   THE    HEART.    By  Kabbi  Bachvk     TniubB 
(locn  the  Hebrew  with  lolruductii>n  hy  EuwiN   COLLIMS.  Halti«r  He 
Scholar.  tl.C.L     U.  net. 

THE    SAYINGS    OF    LAO    TZU.     FromihcChiwae      TraMbledMb 
IniroduclioD  In'  t.iUKr.l.  GiLtS.  o[  the  nrillth  Mawum.     Is,  act, 

THE  RELIGION  OF  THE   KORAN.   With  Inuoduction  by  Aktux* 
N.  WtiLLAnOM,  C.l.E.    Iv  net. 


WOMEN    AND    WISDOM    OF    JAPAN. 

S.  Takksiii.     1«.  net. 


With  iDtrodnctMM  bj 


THE    CLASSICS    OF    CONFUCIUS. 

I— Tmk  Book  of  tliaTORv  (Shi'-Kihc).     U.  ad. 
II— Thk  Hook  oi'  Ouks  (Shi-Kinc).    Ity  L-  CttAMUKR-ByMG.    U.  bm 

THE    ROSE    GARDEN    OF    SA'OI.     Selected  ud  Rendered  Irooi  the 
IVrwin  u-i(h  lDiTorii*ciicm  by  t.,  Cnakmcm-Bvxc,     ts.  n«. 


THE     INSTRUCTIONS    OF     PTAH  -  HOTEP     AND     THE 

INSTRUCTIONS  OF  KE  GEMNI:  The  OIA*.  Booki.  in 
World.  From  the  EKVptian.  TruiiUled ntib  Imroduciion  by  Battisco 
C.  Gvna.     Is.  net- 


THE    WISDOM    OF    ISRAEL.      Being   Exiraci>  from  the  Oftby! 

Tnlraud    mid    Midraiil)    Kabboih,      From    ibe   Aramaic.      TramtetMl   <i>ilh 
Introduction  by  Edwin  Coi.1.IN».     Ii   net. 


int^^ 

I  .^ii.  I 


SA'DFS    SCROLL    OF    WISDOM.     Bv   Shaikh   Saw. 
Iniroiluction  by  Arthur  N.  Wollastoh.  C.l.E,     ts,  Ml. 


Whh  ao 


Mr.  Murray's  Recettt  PubtUations. 
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General   Literature. 

THE  ART  OF  THE  SINGER.  IVictiiral  Hints  about 
Vocal  Technique  and  Style.  By  W'.  J,  Henderson.  Crown  8vo. 
.Sb.  net.     LalKst  Volume  m  the  MuNJCitl  .Si-ri«», 

"  We  (Uimmcad  iliU  mnsi  lU^geitive  and   helpful   vrart  to  all   vocalbu." — 

VorMiiiv  t>ost. 

THE  DEDICATED  LIFE.  An  Address  delivered  to  the 
SliKltiiis  of  ilic  Univei"^itj'  of  Kdinburgh  on  January  loth,  1907. 
By   the    Ki^ht    Honoumble    R.    B.    Haldane.    K.C.,    M.P., 

I>int  RectDi' ofiiif  rtiiver^in.       In  I'a nor  Covers.     Is.  net. 

FROM  DECEMBER  TO  DECEMBER.  Hw:  Day 

Iloi)k  of  M«:li!«;inde.     Crown  8\x>.     5s,  nee. 

"  A  oew  day-book,  from  Decnmber  ta  Doccmber.  has  just  been  added  to  ibe 
MiBibar  of  dav-bodkx  uhtch  have  latterly  been  the  ftuihlon.  Ii  ia  wriiun  bf  a 
wooian.  and  containing  in  praw  Aod  verse  har  rcAeclloiut  oa  Mta  and  lovn  ukI 
reliHKKi  To  torae  people  thi*  work  will  appeal  vtry  •Ozongiy," — WtstmtHtttr 
Gatflt*. 


Periodicals. 
SCIENCE  PROGRESS  IN  THE  TWENTIETH 

CENTUR'^'.  .'\  Quui-terlj  Jemnial  of  Scientilk  "OiouKln.  Edited 
by  N.  M.  Alcock.  M.D.,  and  W.  G.  Freeman,  B.Se.,  F.I..S. 
tio.  4.     j\\vi\.     Sa.  net. 


The  Chemical  Co-uiii>i nation  or 
THE  .\crivirii;s  op  the  Bodies. 
EKNf.sr  H  STAMt.iKC.  M.D , 
FhS 

hoCK    l-'OI.DK.       K,      H.      L,     SCIIWAKI, 

A.RCS,  F.G.S.     ItlUKlraKKl 

TMK  IMTEIIXATIOWAL  FlSllEKV  IH- 
VSMTtOATlOM*.     JamKS  JoHNSTONK. 

The  Kklation»hip  or  Mikino  to 
Science  W  E.  LisHMAH,  M.A., 
M  InstME, 

KKCKNr  ExrtKlMliNTAL  WoHIC  Of* 
Osmotic  pKi:»)ii'Rt-..  Jamk»  C. 
Philip.  M.A..  I'K.D..  D.Sc. 
Illustrated. 

Titu  Reform  of  the  Mp.dical 
CvHRICVLiiM  :  A  Kk|Oim>Rh.  Jomk 
Wadb.  D.Sc. 


Tiic    KtiLATioKSHip    Between    the 

COLOIH     ASO    CoKSTltl'TtOK     OP 

Ohcamc      Coupoi^nim.       S.      J. 
Manson    Ai'Lo.    pB.D 

The  Kecgkti.v  Uiscovkrko  Tsh- 
tiahv  vcktehrata  op  bovpt. 
C.  W.  ANoaKwa,  D.Sc.  F.R.S. 

The  Oppohtimt^  of  the  agbi- 
cultl'xist.  hr.kiv  e.  axmsthono, 
Ph  D,.  LL,D.,F,R,S. 

MoDKHH  Plamt-Brbeoixo  MUTHOoa. 
R  M.  Hir-MES.  M  .\      llltitiiateil 

Tiiu  DaNCiik  or  Flikh.  Amtkl-k  E. 
Shiplrv.  ma.  D.Sc..  F.K.S. 

On  IHfi  Use    OF  SOLIBLE   PHCMtAN 

Blvk  is  Ikvkctioatikg  tiik 
Rbdhcimo  Power  of  Uvinc 
Ammal  TIS9VES.  By  D.  Fraser 
Harris.  H.A..  B.Se. 
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Periodicals-  continued. 

PROCEEDINGS     OF     THE     CLASSICAL 

ASSOCIATION.  Oci.>l>er.  .906.  With  Kuics  and  Ubt  -i 
Members,     In  I'a|»er  Cnvers,     2.t.  6d.  ncl. 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF 

COMPARAXnT.  I.nCISI.ATION.  Fditcd  for  the  Society 
by  Sir  John  Macdonell,  C.B.,  LI.,  D.,  and  Hdward  Manson. 
New  Series.   No.  XVI.    Ss.  ncl. 

CONTENTS  J  Coi'MiL  »s'ii  Kxeirnvt  CoiiMirvKE  ov  iiiE  Shiikiv— 
TKEKiCHTHax.Sin  Arthvh  Wilsps.  K  C  I  K.  Pobtbmtaxd  Dii>CNAr(iirAt 
NoTii^E — NovEs  ON  TUB  E*bkwi:nt  of  Light  is  Engi^sii  *mi  Ki.>ii:w)ii:RC. 
Bv  H.  A.  DK  Coi.vaH,  K.C  — Fobeion  Law  and  the  Comrol  of  AriVEs- 
TitswKKT*    IN    Pimi.ic    Planks,    Uv    W.    J,    Uakxamu  Bvi.kh.    Emj  — Thk 

}l'RIBD4CT)ON  OP  THE  I'RIW  CoHSCIl..      Bv  SlB   FRKDKKItK   I'OI.U'Cli.   lUltT 

—The  REOt'l-ATioH  of  Motoss  at  Home  asi>  Abroad  Uv  Edwahp 
Mahsok,  Kmu  — Thk  Fati'.  or  txk  Romak-Dctith  Law  in  the  DuntsM 
C0LONIK6.  Ut  K  W  r.BR,  EfH  ~Inti;rkatio«al  Law  Absolution  at 
Bkklin.  Bv  Thoum,  Batv.  Esb..  D.C.L.  — Children's  Cot'iiTB.  Bv 
Tkdma;:  Rawlino  Bhidciwathu,  Einj. — Cohflict  or  Laws  Witiiin  TOE 
Empire  ;  BANKHvPTrv  andCojipanv  Wisdinc-ui",  Bv  PRor*;»»oii  Hahhimin 
Moose— Bargains  With  Mosfv  I-endbrs  Bv  TiiOkus  Batt,  Esg  .  DC  L 
— RiiviKw  or  Lkc illation.  IMS— Not  ks. 


Educational. 

rUBLlSHEU    UNDER    THE    AUSPICES    OF    THE    LKACii;E 
THE    EMi'IRE. 

LECTURES    ON    BRITISH    COLONIZATION 
AND  EMPIRE,  1600  -1783.    By  F,  A.  Kirkpalrick.  .M.A. 

late  Si-liolar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridgp.     C'nuvn  Svn.     Z;*.  6ti. 

EMPIRE  BUILDERS,    By  the  Rev.  W.  K.  Stride,  j!H^ 

of  Exeter  Oillegc,  Oxfi>rd.     Crt>wii  3v.>.     2s.  6d. 

The  above  two  Mrie*  of  lecmre*.  whldi  haw  1)«on  prep«rei1  under  ibe  aatpko 
of  TilK  LEAGt'i:  or  TflK  EMrtKC.  an  specially  tniitable  (or  iklrt'm-  io  ichoott  and 
inatiluliona.  They  may  ciilier  be  ilelivcr«J  vrrb,itim.  ca  stntait  Itieimniry  oci  ol 
whicb  «cfaoolinasirri  cad  beu  ibeir  own  nutcrial,  [jkOleni  UidM  to  illustrate  ihe 
loctutcs  majr  br  put<:hniw«l  or  li>r«d  from  The  League  of  the  Empike,  Caitm 
Hall.  Victoria  Sireei.  London,  S  W. 
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Educational— (ronr;«M<?t/. 
MURRAY'S  SCHOOL  ARITHMETIC.    By  A.  J. 

Prcstiland,  M.A.,  Kdinburgh  Acjidcmj*.  Witliimi  Answai-s.  2s. ; 
With  Answers,  2«.  6<1,  :  SiipiitcmerUar)-  Exercises  for  Homework, 
with  Noies  on  Method,  6d. 

Tbia  book,  which  i*  intended  lor  uw  in  ilie  new  SecundArr  Sclioolt  with  boys 
I  girls  beti^f-Q  Uie  astn  ol  ten  and  sevFUIacn,  a  ■■Tiilcii  to  suit  modern  nsjuiTe- 
nu.  All  ibc  eiLunple*  are  orittinal,  and  ihcy  have  been  repeitiedly  rt!vi]W(l  m  ibc 
clBfl»-room  (lahnK  tb«  laai  tuaaiy  jvAn,  Thty  ars  ilMiicnecl  lu  *ait  practical  iwad*. 
not  lo  meet  llie  fancies  ol  particular  exnmlnera  nor  lo  perpetuate  uwleis  tnditioD». 
The  book  of  Sl-'PPI.EMI-.NTAKY  EXERCISES  !«  tnictided  to  afford 
ckimpln  (or  home  work  iind  lo  r«|]«i*i>  ilie  piipil  from  the  nccMsity  ol  cvryiag  hi« 
booh  (lsil)r  between  sclioot  and  honie.  TbouKh  primarily  intended  (or  xue  wit!)  thii 
i-olume  ii  will  be  found  to  fit  in  with  nov  modern  t»i-book  oi»  Arnhmeiic, 


.WORD    PICTURES    IN 
RHYME  (Causcncs  Kimtfcs). 

A  I'int  I'rcnch  Hook  f'lr  Itei{innnrt. 
Ry  Mf«.  S.  C.  Boyd,  Ute  InipiTclor  in 
Modern  LAnEua^ci  and  Oral  Examiner 
in  I-'rcnch  for  the  Civil  Service  in 
Natal,  With  llliMlrwiona.  Crown 
8^-0      U.  6d. 

GEOMETRY.       An   KI*n.enMry 
Treatise  on  Ihc  Theory  and  Practice 

ot  Euclid  Revised  Edition  ByS.O. 
Andrew,  M.A.,  HcadmiLNtc'r  of  the 
V/hiiKifl  Grammar  Scliool.  Croydon, 
r'cap  Svg.  2a  An  EdIiJon.  with 
Annweni.  i*  publifJicd  (or  the  ate  ol 
Teacberfi.  2«.  6A. 

EXERCISES  IN  PHYSICS. 

Pi>i  [111-  iiw  'if  Stlnxil-  By  J.  H. 
l.«onard,  B.Sc.  <Lmid.).  aail  W.  H. 
Soloiaa.  B. A.  (Camb.).  B.Sc.(Lond  ) 
Crrawn  8»o.  With  or  without  Aniwere, 
Is 

A    PRIMER    OF    PSYCH. 

OLOCiY.  Byl^auraBrickenbury, 
M-A.  (Dub.)  With  Examination 
I'apcn.    F'cap  Bvo.     U, 


Ihc  HISTORICAL  STUDY 
oflhcMOTHERTONGUE 

All  Intruduction  to  l*hilolo«;ica1 
Method-  By  Heiuy  C(«il  Wyld, 
Ualnci'  Piolcwoc  <■(  l^nKliih  Language 
and  Philoloicy  in  the  Univennty  o( 
Li^-erpDol,  jjui-e  Cro»n  Sixi.  7ii.  fid. 
BV    THE    SAME   AUTHOR. 

THE  PLACE  OF  THE 
MOTHER  TONGUE  IN 
NATIONAL    EDUCA. 

TION.      D^my  8vo      Is 

A  pAIIiphlct  d^LlUllI  V^^^h  flic  hmi.i'lCdl  UOiij 
ot  thr  Enflth  bnituW'.  •nil  biaiiiaiOC  *ilUrb 
ll^*  for  a  Htifm*  ol  ii^htiiiclk'in  f*tt  tAondAry 

MhOOU. 

SELECTIONS  FROM 
THUCYDIUES.  Book  VL 

Edit4>d,  irith  VocabuUf)  4nd  Nixct, 
hy  Perey  Un,  Amiitlant  Lsclurer  in 
Groeli  at  the  University  College. 
t:ar<!lll,    2*  6.1. 

LE     FRANQAIS,     PARLE 

ET    ECRIT.       UvT«  dee  Com 
menfanti.     By  A.  Stall  wort  by,  M.A., 
Senior   Modern    LanKOKKC   M**tor  at 
tli«    Royxl   Grammar  School.  New- 
calsle-on-Tyne      3s.  6d. 
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Art.  L— LABOUR  AND  SOCIALISM  IN  ACSTRALIA. 

1.  Repm-t  of  the  Labour  DfpnrtmeJit  o/ A'ete  Zealand.  1006. 

2.  The  Labour  Movement   in  Auatralasia ;    a  Study  tn 
Social  Detnocracif.    I>indon  :  Conatable,  1907. 

3.  Democraej/  versus  Sociaiunn.    By  Max  Hirsch.    Mol- 
boarne.  1906. 

4.  The  Melbourne  *Age,'  and  other  neieapapera. 

Socialism  entered  AuntraliAn  politics  u-ith  the  appearance 
of  the  Australian  Labour  party.  The  formation  of  parties 
representing  the  manual  workers  as  a  claas  was  a 
consequence  of  the  disaHtrous  strike  which  convulsed  all 
Australia  during  the  year  1890.  The  unions,  which  had 
entered  light-heartedly  on  thi»  tremendotuj  struggle,  wore 
left  by  it  in  a  shattered  condition.  Their  financial  re> 
»uurc€>H  were  oxhuu>)ted;  and  tlioir  members,  who  hud 
I  sacrificed  between  1,500,000/,  and  2.000.000/.  in  wages,  and 

H  thousands  oC  whom  found  themsolves  penniless  and  dis- 
^  placed  by  non-union  men,  left  them  in  large  numbers. 
,  Trade-unionism  had  to  be  built  up  again  by  long-continued 

H  and  painntaking  effort.  The  lesson,  however,  which  tlio 
H  unions  and  their  leaders  drew  from  this  defeat — the  im- 
H  posiiibility  of  a  HucceKsful  industrial  war  with  employers 
H  when  the  latter  were  reallj'  deteiiuinod  t<>  resist — has 
^1  deeply  iniluvuved  the  political  hi);tor>'  of  AuHtralin,  for 
H  it  led  to  the  determination  to  concentrate  the  forcea  of 
^B  Labour  on  the  political  field,  and  to  make  of  the  unions 
H  a  political  machine  for  the  creation  and  maint^^nnnoe  of 
H  »epamt«  political  Labour  parties.  !n  the  hope  that,  by  so 
H  doing,  Labour  might  achieve  by  legiftation  what  it  had 
^1  failed  to  enforce  by  industrial  warfare. 
^^  The  conditions  for  the  organifiation  of  a  Labour  party 
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went  and  ore  more  favoumble  in  AtMtnillA  thnn  in  the 
mother-coontry  or  m  the  United  SUtea.     ParUest  of  Ui»- 
torical  origin,  hanBg  fixed  political  traditions,  have  not  yot 
had  time  to  derelope.      Party  dwtinctions  exi)»t,  bat  thoy 
are  mainly  baaed  on  economic  differences.    In  the  earlier 
days  the  land  quetation   had  been  the  most  important 
factor  in  determining  political  groupings     On  the  one 
side  stood  the  paatoraliiitfl,  holding  land  under  long  letuMB 
from  the  Crown,  and  their  adherents ;  on  the  other  stood 
all  tho^ie  who  desired  the  land  to  be  made  accessible  to 
cultivators.    When  this  question  was  decided,  the  fiscol 
question  became  the  aolrent  separating  men  into  different 
Cftmpfl.     But,  strange   to  say.  the  working  classes   have 
not  been  united  on  this  Ubtue.    In  Victoria,  it  is  true, 
practically  all  of  them  are,  and  for  many  years  have  been. 
Protectionists ;     but    in    New   South    Wales    the    great 
majority  of  the  workers  are  Free-traders.     In  the  uUiur 
Stateti  they  are  more  or   less  divided   on   this  qaiwtion. 
Moreover.  Pree-trade    has  not  become    identified  ivith 
Li  bi"!  ml  ism  or 'Protraction  with  Conservatism.    In  Victoria 
the  majority  of  men  of  advanced  pulitic^l  thought  are 
ProtectioniiitK,  whereas  the  majority  of  the  Conser^-ativo 
or  reactionary-  classott  aro  Froe-tiudors.     In  New  South 
Wales  it  if)  just  the  other  way.    Moreover,  in  no  State 
wan   there   any   political    party   to   which   the   working 
clattsc«  were  mo  bound  by  tie^  of  sentiment  or  tradition 
that  thcEr  detachment  from  it  would  offer  any  serious 
diiririilty.     Nor  was  or  is   there  any  party  organisation 
capable  of  offering  strong  resijitance.     (Consequently,  the 
principal    obstnclca  which    hnvb    tio  far   prevented  the 
aggi-egatlon  of  the  manuaMahour  classes  into  a  deparate 
and  independent  party  in  the  I'nited  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States  have,  so  far,  had  no  existence  in  Australia. 
Even  the  fiscal  question  forms  no  difficulty  in  Victoria, 
where  nearly  all  wage-earners  are  Protectionist*!.    In  the 
other  Statu),  where  this   issue   might   have  divided    the 
wage-earners,  the   diflfioulty   was   avoided   by  the   party 
leaving  it  an  open  question,  on  which  its  members  might 
differ,  as  long  as  they  conformed  to  the  Labour  plntfomi. 
Another  favourable  eoudition  arises  from  the  recent 
settlemont  of    cultivators    upon  much  of    the  land  of 
Australia.    Thctic  twttlera  were  mostly  successful  ntiners, 
shearers,  sailors,  uud  ot^r  manual  labourers,  who,  iu 
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becoming  fannera,  have  not  changed  the  claM  feeling 
which  they  iiiibJhod  as  wngo-workpn*.  Whore  the  original 
settlers  still  hold  the  Innd,  ns  in  the  case  over  large  areas 
in  Queensland,  Now  South  Wales,  and  Western  Australia, 
they  generally  vote  for  the  Labour  party.  Thua  the  leader 
of  the  Federal  Labour  party  represented,  and  several  of 
itfl  members  still  reprfisent,  constituencies  which  are 
mainly  composed  of  hmd-owning  farmei's. 
'  '  As  a  result  of  the«ie  favourable  conditions  as  well  as 
of  tho  onerpy  and  organising  rapacity  of  the  leaders,  the 
eutablUhmeut  of  a  T^abour  pjirty,  based  on  trade-unionism, 
wus  immediately  and  permanently  succeasful.  At  the 
next  general  election  (1892)  fire  labour  members  war* 
returned  in  Victoria,  the  total  numbers  of  the  LogislittivO 
A«»(!mbly  being  95 ;  throe  other  members,  mon>ovor, 
though  nut  returned  as  Labour  mumbors,  hubitiuiUy  voted 
with  them.  Since  then  the  strength  of  the  Labour  pai-ty 
haa  steadily  increuMod.  It  now  conmst^  of  eighteen 
mcmbcrx,  in  an  n^Hcnibly  the  total  memberrilnp  of  which 
has  been  reduced  to  sixty-eight  owing  to  an  amendment 
of  the  electornl  law.  There  )>etng  three  parties,  thd 
Opposition  coasi^itK  of  these  I^Abour  members  and  eleven 
others,  and  h  ofRcialty  led  by  the  leader  of  the  Labour 
party,  Mr  M.  G.  Prendergast. 

In  New  Bouth  Wales  the  new  party  was  even  more 
RUCccKiful.  Tho  general  election  took  place  in  1891 ;  and 
:I6  Labour  moinbei-s  were  sent  to  a  House  consisting  of 
141  members.  This  great  soccesa,  however,  was  not 
maintained.  In  1894  the  number  of  labour  members 
was  reduced  to  ^  in  a  House  which,  owing  to  a  change  in 
the  electoral  law,  had  been  reduced  to  125  member*.  In 
181)5,  after  a  dissolution,  the  number  was  further  reduced 
to  19.  Since  that  date,  however,  the  party  haa  steadily 
added  to  its  parliamentary  strength.  It  now  consists  of 
25  members  in  a  House  which,  owing  to  a  further  amend* 
ment  of  the  electoral  law,  has  a  total  memborship  of  90. 
The  House  also  contains  four  menibor^  who  are  not  of 
the  Labour  party  but  who  usually  vot«  with  it. 

In  Queensland  the  Labour  party  entered  Parliament 
at  the  general  election  of  1893.  Owing  to  a  system 
peculiarly  favourable  to  plural  voting,  it  sent  no  morv 
than  15  representatives  to  a  House  of  72  members. 
Flural  voting  was  abolished  in  1902,  when  the  system  of 
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*  one  adult  one  vote '  was  adopted.  At  the  ensuing  general 
election  35  Labour  members  were  elected.  A  cuaUtiou 
government  waa  then  formed,  containing  two  membertt  of 
the  labour  party. 

South  Aueti-alia  returned  three  labour  members  in 
1891,  all  to  the  Legislative  CounciL  In  1894,  however,  it 
at»o  elected  eleven  members  to  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
tlicn  consisting  of  54  members.  These  numbers  wore 
Increased  to  twelve  members  of  the  Assembly  and  six  of 
the  Council  by  the  general  election  of  1890.  At  the 
present  time  the  Labour  party  holds  twenty  seats  in  the 
Assembly,  rtxliifvd  to  42  mombor»,  and  only  two  in  the 
Legislativo  Council.  Owing  to  an  arrangemont  made 
with  the  leader  of  the  Opponition,  prior  to  the  genomi 
election  of  1905,  Mr  Price,  the  luadur  of  the  Liiljour  party, 
has  bc^umo  Premier  in  u  coalition  govomniuut  composed 
of  members  of  the»e  two  parties. 

In  the  other  States  of  the  Commonwealth,  Tasmania 
and  Western  Australia,  the  Labour  party  is  of  later 
origin.  In  Tasmania  it  is  repreannted  by  7  merabem  in 
the  Legislative  Assembly  (consisting  of  '.ih  members),  and 
in  West^jrn  Australia  by  IS  in  the  Legislative  Assembly 
(consisting  of  f>0  mumbors),  and  one  in  the  Legislnti^'u 
Council.  This  ruprcscnts  a  decline  of  representation, 
for  in  the  preceding  Parliament  the  Labour  party  hold 
22  seats  in  the  Assembly,  and,  with  the  support  of  four 
Independents,  held  the  reins  of  govemmont. 

So  much  for  the  Labour  party  in  the  several  State 
Parliaments.  In  the  sphere  of  the  Commonwealth  it  has 
been  even  more  succewtfuL  The  first  Commonwealth 
Parliament  was  elected  in  1900.  The  Labour  party 
returned  on  tlmt  occasion  18  membera  of  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives  and  ten  members  of  the  Senate.  At  the 
ensuing  general  election,  held  in  1003,  the  Labour  party 
materially  increased  its  strength.  It  elected  27  members 
to  the  House  of  Kepresentativo^  and  15  to  the  SenatA. 
As  the  UouM3  of  Representatives  consisted  of  TO  members 
and  the  Senate  of  30,  the  Labour  party  held  slightly 
more  than  one-third  of  the  seats  in  thc>  former  House 
and  nearly  one-half  the  seats  in  the  Scuuto.  The  re- 
maining seats  were  held  as  follows:— The  Opposition, 
conuBting  of  Free-traders  and  independent  Protectionists, 
led   by  Mr   O.  H.  Beid,  numbered   33   in   the   Uuuoo   of 
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Rcprcsontativos  and  13  in  the  Senate.  The  Govcmmont 
party,  oil  Protcctionista.  led  by  the  Prime  Miui«tor,  Mr 
DoAlcin,  niimb«rod  10  in  the  Houfie  of  Ropresentiitjvcs 
and  8  in  tlio  Sunato.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  party 
holding  the  smallest  number  of  seatH  hud  grasped  the 
reina  of  government^  and  must  have  boon  supported  by 
one  of  the  other  jjarties.  Tlio  Xjabour  party  rendered 
this  support. 

The  loat  elections,  which  took  place  in  December  1000, 
may  materially  altflr  the  relations  of  purtioH  to  each 
other.  The  Minintcrial  party,  having  gatntxl  one  seat  in 
the  House  of  Rnpresentatires  and  lo«t  li%'o  acats  in  iko 
8cnat«.  now  consists  of  17  and  'i  membent  in  the  Houtie 
and  the  Senate  respectively.  The  Oppoviitiou,  including 
independent  Protectioni^its,  has  lost  one  seat  in  the  House 
and  haa  gained  five  in  the  Senate.  It  now  connists  of  32 
i-oprosontativcs  and  IS  sonatora.  The  divergence  of  its 
two  sections  on  the  fiscul  question  has,  however,  become 
more  pronounced.  Tlio  Labour  party,  while  losing  one 
seat  in  the  HoutiO,  has  maintained  its  strength  in  the 
Senate,  and  consists  now  of  20  and  15  members  respec- 
tively. The  principal  result  of  those  changes  is  that  the 
anti-socialist  opposition  in  the  Senate,  consisting  of 
oxaotly  onedialf  the  number  of  seuatore,  is  now  strong 
enough  to  reject  any  concession  to  the  Labour  party 
which  might  be  made  in  the  House  of  llcprei^outatives — 
a  condition  whicli  seems  to  militate  ogainst  a  sucoessfal 
renewal  of  the  alliance  between  the  Govommont  and  the 
Labour  party.  An  altianc«  between  the  Ministerial  party 
and  the  Opposition,  even  if  the  irreconcilable  Protec- 
tionists stood  out,  would  have  a  small  majority  in  each 
House,  thus  enabling  the  Government  to  be  carried  on. 
Great  difficulties,  personal  and  political,  however,  stand 
in  the  way  of  this  consummation. 

The  slight  check  to  the  growth  of  the  Labour  party 
applied  through  the  late  elections,  is  due  to  two  causen 
One  is  that  the  anti-socialiift  electors  had  gained  a 
clearer  conception  of  the  aims  of  the  Labour  iwtrty,  and 
wore  slightly  better  organised  than  on  previous  occasions. 
The  other,  and  more  potent,  is  that  in  Queensland  a  split 
had  occurred  In  the  ranks  of  the  Labour  party  itself, 
which  deprived  it  of  three  seats  each  in  the  House  and 
In  the  Senate.    As  far  as  this  latter  cause  ta  concerned. 
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the  chock  to  tlio  j>rogFe»a  of  the  Labour  party  is  not 
likely  to  b«  permanent. 

The  roprcitentation  of  the  States  in  the  new  Legisln- 
ture  ie  ua  follow*  : — 
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The  I<abour  party  dmws  much  of  Its  ittroDKth  from 
thoso  Stnt»'*i  whoi*o  large  and  only  partly  dovoloped 
territory-  U  tHvupUnl  )>y  a  wntity  poptilutton,  vix,  Quoena- 
Iiuid  luul  Wratvni  Australia.  This  condition  is  partica- 
tnrly  notik^ftthlo  tn  the  Seiwte,  owinjf  to  the  fact  thnt 
tweh  SUtIo  oUvtH  tlio  sAuio  number  of  ^natorii,  rogurdloas 
tif  i]ilTi>ivnc(>o  in  the  number  of  tlieir  population.  TbuK 
fIvA  out  of  the  nix  »cuatora  elected  by  Queensland  to  the 
l/ttA  Senate  wore  Ijibour  members :  and  in  the  prosvnt 
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Senate  lUl  tbo  West  Australian  fletintortt  belong  to  the 
Eiame  party.  All  the  New  South  ^^''alc8  senators,  on  the 
other  hand,  beloog  to  the  Opposition.  This  is  owhig  to 
the  large  prepondoranco  of  Fre«-tmders  in  that  State. 

In  ordor  that  the  political  situation  may  l>o  under- 
Rtood,  attention  mutit  nhto  be  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the 
Government  party  stands  alone  in  being  united  on  the 
fiscal  quastion.  They  are  all  ProtectionixtA  The  anti- 
socialist  opposition  in  the  House  o£  Rcprosontativos  is 
composed  of  two  Victorian  Free-traders,  tbreo  from  Soutlt 
Australia,  throe  from  Tasmania,  three  from  Queensland, 
and  eleven  from  Xow  South  Wales,  It  also  contains 
eight  Victoriau  rrotoctionists,  and  ono  from  Western 
Australia.  The  Labour  party,  tho  momberx  of  which, 
outside  of  Victoria,  uro  elected  regardless  of  their  fiscal 
faith,  contains,  as  fur  us  now  uscurtaiuable,  twelve 
Frou-tradora  and  fourteen  Prot«etioni8t».  Moreover,  tho 
Govemmeut  party,  all  Protect  ioui^ts,  contains  a  prepon- 
derating number  of  men  who  otherwiHO  diiiplay  strong 
democratic  teuduncics  with  soi^iulistici  colouring.  The 
Oppotiitiun.  composed  of  Froo-tradora  and  independent 
Frotcctionistx,  is  more  conservative,  though  it  embraces 
a  considerable  number  of  Radical  Democrats,  and  is 
united  tipou  the  one  issue,  n^sistunco  to  socialism.  Tho 
Labour  party,  oldo  composed  of  Freo-txodors  and  Pro- 
tectionists, is  now  unanimously  in  favour  of  socialism. 
*'  Tho  otoctoral  successes  of  the  I^abour  party  are  largely 
due  to  it**  superior  orgauSsalion.  White  the  otJier  piirtles 
have  hitherto  lacked  atiy  permanent  organisation,  and 
have  depended  upon  such  temporary  organisations  as 
might  bo  evolved  ad  hoc  on  the  ©ve  of  general  elections, 
tho  Labour  party  has  created  a  pernimient  organisation 
of  remarkable  efliciency  and  discipline. 

Itt  permanent  body  consists  of  the  members  of  the 
trade-uuions,  uU  of  whom  are  bound  to  vote  for  selected 
labour  candidates  imder  penalty  of  expulsion  from  their 
union.  The  union  leaders  are  also  the  political  leadera 
of  the  party ;  and  nearly  all  its  parliomoutsry  and  muni- 
cipal repres<>utatives  huvo  won  their  spurs  us  members  of 
unions.  Tile  political  organisation  is,  in  most  of  tho 
Stuteti,  known  as  '  The  Labour  Political  League.'  It  bos 
created  branches  in  every  subdivision  of  such  electorates 
tut  it  may  hope  eventually  Ut  carry.    Thesi;  bruiichM, 
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of  which  all  trade-unioniata  aro  ipso  facto  members,  look 
after  the  enrolment  of  olcclonj  favouniblo  to  Labour 
Tiew8,  and  nominate  parliamentary  and  mnnictpal  eandl- 
dated.  Each  branch  sends  delegates  to  a  conference  of 
nil  the  branches  within  an  electorate,  which  confereoce 
selects  the  parliamentary  candidate  of  the  party  for  sach 
electorate,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  General  State 
Committee.  In  each  Stat«  there  i»  a  permanent  General 
Committoe  of  the  party,  chosen  unnaoUy,  which  co- 
ordinates sod  vuporrisen  the  octivitioo  of  the  braocheB 
and  poeseaeea  large  powers  of  direction.  Onoe  m,  year 
all  the  branches  within  »  State  send  deto^tes  to  n  con- 
ference at  which  the  Geoeml  Committt-o  is  elected  and 
the  platform  and  contttitntion  of  the  party  ore  confirmed 
or  amended.  E%-ery  third  yetu"  an  Inter-stmte  Conference 
uf  Delegateit  is  held,  which  deals  in  tike  manner  with  the 
platform  and  constitution  of  the  Federal  Ljiboar  party. 

Erery  candidate  for  municipal  and  parliamentary 
positions  is  required  to  si^  the  following  pledge : — 

'I,  the  uudersfgned  auididat«  for  selection  by  thv  .  .  . 
brancdi  of  the  I^btmr  iiartj-'ii  recognised  p^titiral  org&ntaa- 
taon,  hereby  giv«  my  pl(.<dKe  that,  if  not  selected.  I  will  not  In 
any  way  oppose  the  candidature  of  the  dttly  selected  nouiBet, 
and.  If  selected,  I  will  go  through  with  the  contest.  If  decied, 
I  agree  to  advocate  and  support  the  principles  oontoined 
in  the  .  .  .  Loboar  party's  platform,  and  on  all  qaestlous 
affecting  the  platform  to  vote  as  a  msjorily  of  the  parlia- 
mentary party  may  decide  at  a  duly  constituted  oaocos 
meeting.' 

In  addition  to  Toting  on  queistions  affecting  the  platform 
as  a  majority  of  the  caucus  may  decide.  Labour  tncmbers 
are  also  expected  so  to  vote  on  all  questions  which  decide 
the  fate  of  a  Ministry.  Though,  for  obvious  reasons,  this 
obligation  does  not  appear  in  writing,  it  is  nererthelees 
rigidly  enforced;  and  a  member  disregarding  it  would 
hare  no  hope  of  renomination  by  the  party. 

Inside  and  outside  of  Portianient  the  I«botu*  party 
thus  enforces  a  discipline  which  raabtes  it  to  wield  its 
fofeeewith  absolute  efticieucy.  This  diMripline  and  rigid 
organisation,  blether  with  the  divisions  amongst  its 
opponents,  hare  enabled  the  Labour  party  to  iacTMse  Its 
representation  and  to  exercise  a  ptnrer  qrer  l»islation 
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fftr  iu  excess  of  the  proportion  which  the  number  of  it« 
adliorcnts  boars  to  the  total  number  of  voters.  To  some 
extent  this  condition  must  continue,  for  there  is  oh  yot  no 
prospect  of  any  simtlurly  efficient  party  orgnnisiitioii  on 
the  other  side.  Kffort^,  however,  have  been  mudu  to  heal 
the  division  amoDgHt  the  opponents  of  tho  Labour  party. 
Some  Protcctionlsta  have  joinod  tho  Frco-trttders  In  an 
anti-HOcialii4tic  orguiiisatiou  and  party  ou  tho  ba-si«  of 
dropping  tho  flscal  iwiuo.  How  fur  such  a  combination 
can  induce  tho  electors  to  disrogurd  tbo  fiscal  opiniona  of 
A  randidate,  and  for  how  long  such  a  combination  can 
last,  the  future  alone  can  show.  All  that  can  bo  said  at 
present  is  that  tho  recent  oloetionii  have  yielded  no 
marked  result  in  this  direction. 

Another  cause  making  for  the  suooess  of  tho  Labour 
party  has  been  iho  extension  of  tho  suffrage  to  women, 
adopted  in  four  of  the  States  and,  since  1002,  in  the 
Commonwealth,  Kxperience  has  shown  that  the  propor- 
tion of  women  of  the  working  ctas.s  who  use  the  right  to 
vote  is  very  much  lai-ger  than  that  existing  in  the  classes 
which  might  be  expected  to  vote  against  the  measures  of 
the  Labour  party.  The  abstention  of  the  latter  class 
of  women,  when  not  necessitated  by  distanpc  from  the 
polling-booth,  as  is  the  case  largely  with  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  farmers,  arises  from  a  false  idea  that  it  is 
unwomanly  to  enter  a  polling-booth.  This  idea  is  dis- 
appearing ;  and  in  future  elections  the  woman's  vote  is 
likely  to  give  less  help  to  the  Labour  party. 

The  successes  of  the  Labour  party  have  been  won 
entirely  at  the  expense  of  politicians  who  stood  nearest 
to  them  in  tho  advocacy  of  democratic  meusiircs  and  of 
legal  interference  with  industrial  conditions  in  favour  of 
tho  workers.  Politicians  expressing  such  views  generally 
represented  constituuncicti  containing  a  largo  number 
of  working-class  vot^jm,  whoso  support  they  received. 
When,  however,  candidates  appeared  in  the  field  who 
bore  the  hall-mark  of  the  Labour  Political  Leagues,  these 
voters  mostly  transfen-ed  their  support  to  them.  Where 
their  number  was  sufficiently  large,  the  labour  candidate 
was  elected.  Failing  this,  tbo  seat  fell  to  a  candidate 
holding  views  in  accord  with  those  of  the  more  con- 
servative electors.  The  instances  in  which  the  Labour 
party  abstamed  from  runaiog  a  candidate  in  a  favourable 
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locality  out  of  connidcmtion  for  it«  democratic  represaota- 
tire,  ovon  if  he  habittmlly  Hiippurtud  Labour  measnnit 
are  exreediogly  few.  Lately  th»  party  htM  even  refused 
to  ratify  an  arraogement  made  by  its  offiefal  leader, 
Mr  Watson,  with  the  Deakin  Qovemment,  by  which 
ministers  and  certain  of  their  supporters  wero  granted 
immunity  from  Labour  opposition.  For  most  of  the 
soat«  in  question  official  candidates  of  the  Labour  party 
wore  in  the  field.  The  party  could  not  afford  to  act 
uthorwiBo.  Itcould  not  hope  to  gain  electorates  in  which 
tho  majority  uf  votors  are  Conacn-ativcs ;  its  soccees  was, 
and  i»,  only  postiiblo  at  the  expemic  of  itti  ooighboutB; 
and  tliOHO  have  beun  ruthlessly  sacrificed. 

The  first  indication  of   the  direction  In  which  the 

political  movement  of  the  AuRtralian  unions  would  travel 
was  given  immediately  after  the  collap-tc  of  the  maritime 
strike  of  18d0.  A  meeting  took  place  in  Brisbane  towards 
the  end  of  tliat  year,  oonipr>s4>d  of  delejjates  of  varioos 
trade-unions,  the  prepondtrating  numhera  being  those 
of  representatives  of  bash-workers  and  miners  in  the 
northern  States.  The  Council  of  the  Federation  subse- 
qnently  issued  a  '  political  platform '  adopted  ot  the 
conferenco.  As  this  is  the  first  political  platform  published 
on  behalf  of  any  body  nutburiscd  to  speak  for  Australian 
workers,  it  is  of  snfijciont  importonco  to  bo  hero  repro- 
daced  almost  in  full. 

■       ■    -!■ 

'The  general  Council  of  the  Australiao  lAboor Federation 
raoommenils  to  {t«  various  di^tricte  tlie  consiilcration  of  (Rich 
political  action  as  U  domandcd  by  tho  inmvii^ing  iatcIUgenoe 
of  the  age,  aud  the  desire  for  social  justice  which  now  movet 
tJio  worker*  of  the  world. 

'  Keder»t«d  politiol  action  is  &  fofce,  ike  pot«nr>-  of  whidi. 
If  rightly  apprwiatcd.  is  Mcond  only  to  f«tcnit<^l  kxtaI  action. 
All  fomst  mtist  be  availed  of  if  it  (s  the  purpose  of  the 
workers  of  Australia  to  root  out  those  social  wrongs  which 
deprive  the  workers  In  other  lands  of  all  the  hafipiiUMa  of 
Itving,  and  already  show  themselves  in  this  Kxalled  "  pam* 
■I1m>"  of  the  working-man.' 

Aftor  sotting  forth  the  'social  wrongs'  ^rom  which  tho 
working  ciMaee  suffer,  the  manifesto  proceeds  :— 

'Thi»  general  Council  is  iudivtdnaUy  and  collectively  eon- 
rlaoad,  and  belieres,  as  the  vmst  majority  ot  thinking  workers 
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are  coming  to  boUevw.  tlmt  »ocuil  mUtsry,  iiowrty,  vii-e,  and 
enmity  mrc  tho  natiirnl  fruits  of  the  iadiistrlal  eysteta  as  it 
pxiste  to-day,  denying  to  the  workera  tlie  liberty  to  work  and 
live  except  by  pennlaaion  of  a  class  which  is  permitted  to 
hold  for  itfl  own  lulvnabifce  the  meftiu  of  prmlnction  luid  dl»- 
tribiition  without  which  nunc  cnn  Iiv«.  And  this  Ron«i»l 
Conncil  ie  further  convlniN>d,  nnd  behcvoe  that  by  induMirl»l 
reorganisation,  aa  liereiuafter  pro])06e<I.  every  man  and  wommn 
would  Ix?  iiiatired  wurk,  ev*-ry  old  pei-son  and  young  person 
nnd  Kick  person  would  bu  insurod  comfort,  lutd  every  child 
burn  into  the  StAto  wonhl  be  enwircd  full  opportimity  to 
develop  its  brain  and  body  as  ia  possible  in  our  civilisation, 
did  we  only  cease  to  iMiuiicte  with  one  another. 

'Thcrcforo  tliii^  i^eiivnU  Oiiunoil  i-eoom mends  and  urgca  the 
unions  and  mombcni  of  tho  Federation  to  authori»G  its  execu- 
tive to  declare  that  the  present  industrial  system,  commonly 
called  the  competitive  system,  is  destructive,  pernicious,  and 
nltORethor  evt),  and  must  be  replnce<l  by  a  siKlnl  RyHti>ni  which 
will  not  Iw^ve  it  in  the  ik>w«m-  of  one  man  to  trtko  advnnt/tfio 
of  tho  necessities  or  dl8abiliti«'!!«  of  another,  and  which  wilt 
provide  for  all  the  workers  opportunltiee  to  avail  themselvea 
of  the  bounties  of  nature,  and  to  partake  fully  of  the  fruitd 
of  civil iiiivtion,  and  to  receive  the  full  boneUt  of  their  Hltarc  of 
tho  common  toil.' 


Tho  politfcal  alms  of  tho  Federation  are  defined  as 
follows : — 

*1.  The  nationaliflation  of  all  sources  of  wealUi,  and  all 
moans  of  producing  ami  cxchiinging  wealth. 

'2.  The  coudiictiug  by  tho  HUil.u  authurity  of  all  produc- 
lion  nnd  nil  excliauge. 

*  3.  The  iwoRlouing  by  the  State  aothority  of  all  child, 
Bgcd.  and  Invalid  dtixenx. 

•  i.  The  sa^•lng  by  the  State  authority  of  «ich  ]m>portioii 
of  the  Joint  wealth -production  as  may  bu  r«quisite  for  hi* 
stallinfr,  malntjUning,  ond  inoreofllng  national  capital. 

'5.  Tho  mnint<'nnniTV  by  tltn  SUxtn  autlinrity  from  tho 
ioint  wealth-production  of  all  odncntlon  and  mnitary  Insti- 
tutlonit, 

1..  *U.  TlieJuBt  divbiion  among  all  the  citizens  of  theStatoof 
all  wvaltli-prodiictiou,  less  only  that  part  retained  for  public 
and  common  riM|uiniiaent4). 

,  '7*  "^^^  reorgauimtion  of  society  upon  tho  above  Uno«  to 
bo  cofumeuccd  at  once,  and  pursued  uninterruptedly  tintil 
social  justice  ta  fully  secured  to  each  and  every  citizen.' 
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*  I.  roIrerMl  while  mdnit  waJbmgt  far  all 
mad  loc»lglwrtiom;oop|gimlTDttog;aouiMluwjar|ilO|>w^- 
quUiflcatiott  duuaber. 

'  2.  State  iegi»Uation  of  all  ddnut  aa  dectoia. 

'  3.  Frortoioot  for  toll  aod  coropfate  enfraDchl— laept  of 
the  floating  popnUtlon 

*i.  AQ  partUniaatary  elecdoBs  on  ooc  <U]-,  aad  tliat  day  ft 
cfciae  bbiida,y.  &ad  sU  poblic-booses  doeecL 

*  5.  Equal  eleclor&l  districtt  OB  adult  popnlatioa  faaibl 
'  0.  Asottal  Parliamonta. 
'  7.  AboUtkn  oC  reto. 

'  Condition*  tf  Lahtmr  ComlMlaliiry. 

'  L  All  Laboctr  repnaeiitatlvea  to  afrM  to  accupy  Mats  oa 
Oppoeitioo  crow-bencheis  no  mattar  what  party  is  io  power. 

*  2.  Previone  to  electMNi,  Labour  candidates  Bball  give  a 
written  pledge  to  reeign  on  a  reqnlaitioD  stgoed  by  a  tvri>- 
tliirds  majority  of  their  coostitoants.' 

The  foregoing  document  shows  that,  from  the  start* 
the  creation  of  u  aociulistic  Stuto  waa  the  conscious  aim 
of  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  Labour  par^.  It  vroutd, 
however,  be  a  mistuko  to  attsume  that  the  authors  of  this 
docameot  faithfiiUy  repro^uutud  thu  opinions  and  aims  of 
the  majority  of  the  workers  of  Australia.  The  majority 
of  the  d«logat««  represented  busb^workors  and  miners, 
men  wbo  in  their  isolation  had  eagerly  absorbed  socialistic 
litoniture  and  were  predisposed  to  the  aooeptaoce  of  any 
pULUt«ible  Boherae  for  the  regeneration  of  humanity.  The 
great  majority  of  the  Australian  workers,  however,  had 
not  AS  yet  travelled  so  far.  Their  aims  were  the  mon> 
iiKxlost  ones  of  obtaining,  through  political  action,  that 
imme<liat«  improvement  of  wages  and  working  conditions 
which  they  had  failed  to  achieve  through  industrial  war- 
fare,   Whon,  therefore,  the  Political  Labour  parties  were 
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organUcd  iu  tbo  several  Stntc«,  the  o]>en  demand  for  the 
aoquigitioa  und  conduct  of  aU  industries  by  the  8tiitfl  was 
kept  out  of  their  platforms.  Theite  flmt  platforms  are 
such  an  aiiy  democratic  party,  however  individualistic, 
might,  with  few  excoptious.  have  adopted.  The  greater 
number  of  the  planlu  are  of  a  political  character;  and 
nearly  all  the  othen«  demand  legislation  regarding  in- 
dustrial conditions,  such  as  Eight-hour  A^■:tJ^,  Factory 
Act«,  Minimum  Wages  Acts,  compulsory  arbitration  be- 
tween employers  and  employed,  old-age  pensions,  and 
measures  of  like  character.  All  the  platforms,  however, 
contain  a  demand  for  a  national  bank  of  deposit  and  issue. 
The  New  South  Wales  platform  demands  the  national- 
isation of  the  land,  and  the  otheni  the  progressive  taxation 
of  the  unimproved  value  of  the  land;  that  of  Victoria 
the  oitablitibuitiDt  of  a  Statu  dopurtmunt  for  Are  and  lifo 
insurance.  The  Quocnalund  and  South  AuHtralian  plat- 
forms also  demand  tlie  exclusion  of  coloured  aliens. 

The  puriiamcntury  action  of  the  xoverul  Labour  parties 
corre^tpondcd  with  the  more  moderate  tone  of  these 
plutforms.  Till  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth 
in  1900,  their  ondeuvours  were  exertwl  mainly  in  the 
dircctiou  of  securing  more  democratic  forms  and  methods 
of  govoruuiuut  and  imjM'ovod  working  conditions  for  ihu 
masses  of  the  people.  Whether  the  raeusun-H  which  the 
Labour  party  has  promoted  during  tins  period  always,  or 
even  generally,  tend  in  these  directions,  may  bo  oit«u  to 
(juestion.  But  there  can  be  no  question  that  they  were 
so  intended.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the  impi'ovement 
of  the  present  social  system,  and  not  its  destruction,  with 
a  view  to  the  creation  of  a  new  system,  has  been,  during 
this  period,  the  aim  of  the  Labour  parties  in  the  Parlia- 
ments of  the  several  Aastraliau  States.  ^ 
Their  main  achievements  have  been  the  eatabliahment: 
of  an  old-ngo  pension  system  in  Victoria  and  New  South 
Wales,  of  the  wage-board  sj'stttm  in  Victoria,  and  of 
the  Compulsory  Arbitration  Acts  iu  New  South  Waleti 
and  Western  Australia.  Tho  main  object  of  the  two 
last  measures  is  to  secure  to  all  manual  workers  a 
minimum  wage  which  will  allow  of  tho  satisfaction  of 
reasonable  wants.  The  method  employed  in  Victoria — the 
woge-boai-d  system— differs  inatorially  from  those  adopted 
in  the  other  Stat«s.     Under  the  former  system  a  special 
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tribunal  is  rreoted  for  every  tr&Ao.  ronsbtin^  of  on  eqoal 
ttutnber  of  rrpreseotadves  of  cmployera  and  employed 
engaged  in  the  induBtry  cxmeomed.  prodded  over  by  A 
choInnAo  Jointly  elected  or.  in  oaee  of  DOD'Cgroenient. 
appointed  by  the  chief  saeretary.  "While  expert  know- 
ledge of  enrh  indutttr}*  I«  thus  atilised  in  determinint;  (lie 
wages  payable  in  tC  thv  furtlier  preeauUon  has  boon 
tuken  of  making  every  derinon  of  a  Board  sabject  to 
roriew  in  the  Supreme  Court,  nhoold  nny  person  nffectod 
tlicreby  so  dosiiv.  The  Compulsory  Arbitration  Acts,  on 
the  other  hand,  create  a  tribunal  composed  of  a  preKidio; 
judge  and  of  two  aaaessons  elected  respectively  by  the 
emi^oyera  and  orf^anised  emfioyis  (tra«lc-unioni«ta)  of 
the  whole  State,  which  tribunal  deals  with  all  the  in- 
doMtrieA  of  the  State.  It  ad jodicatcs  not  only  a»  to  wnge». 
bat  Ha  to  nil  athor  conditions  of  cmplojinont  as  well.  Its 
dt'cijiion.')  inny  be  made  binding  npon  the  wholo  induntry 
to  which  thfy  relate ;  and  an  appeal  to  the  Soprome  Court 
only  Ilea  on  qucKtioos  of  law. 

One  of  the  provisions  of  this  law  is  especially  chnroc- 
teristic.  It  provides  that  preference  in  employment  ithall 
be  given  to  trado-unionistfi ;  and  thia  clanso  ha«  be(>n 
strictly  enforced.  Under  it  employers  have  been  flnod 
for  engaging  non-unionist  workers  when  workers  bc^ 
longing  to  the  union  were  availabloi,  though  th«i  latter 
«'ci-o  inferior  workmen.  Another  proviMiou  id  Hint  the 
employer  is  not  at  liberty  to  discharge  workmen  except 
for  c«uM  shown.  If  the  cnujw  is  a  reduction  in  output, 
he  niuHt  discharge  workmen  in  the  oi'dcr  of  their  en- 
gagements, those  engaged  last  having  to  be  discharged 
first.  It  will  thus  be  Meen  that  the  Arbitration  Acta  go 
much  further  than  the  Wage-board  Acts,  and  contain 
provisions  which  have  the  effect  of  conferring  legal 
privileges  upon  trade-unioni«tj«,  thus  creating  a  privileged 
cIasb  of  workent.  It  is  admitted  that  one  of  the  objectd 
of  the»*e  proviHious  is  political,  viz.  to  drive  all  the  manual 
workon*  into  the  unions,  and  lhn!«  to  increase  the  hold  of 
the  labour  organisation  over  ita  voters  and  to  enlarge 
the  numbers  of  the  party.  Tliis  object  has  also  been 
steadily  kept  in  view  by"  the  Federal  Labour  party,  oa 
will  prfttwntly  be  .shown. 

The  tjTunnical  couditioiiscrontod  by  thefte  Acta  should 
not  be  overlooked  in  any  consideration  of  the  influence 
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of  the  Lnbonr  party  on  Au^trHlmii  I<*gij*latioii.  Tho  Mel- 
bourne •  Age  ■  (July  23,  lUtM)  writes  as  follows : 

'The  pofiitioQ  taken  up  by  Hom«  of  the  Sydney  unions 
uuder  the  Arbltrotloa  Act  b  thi».  "Tito  Act  nllowD  our 
uicmbcrK  a  fif^t  «Jl  iiimu  nvailablo  viuptoyment,  nud  thcro- 
foro  workuioD  mnat  pay  up  nnd  join  ub  or  be  unemployed. 
It  uiUBt  i-Piit  with  «B,  however,  to  dii^tatc  the  tertan  u\ioa 
which  \vorkiueu  shall  be  admitt«<)  to  our  uiiionm  or  whether 
tboy  xhftll  1mi  ndiuitted  nt  ni],"  This  ia  by  no  meana  an  over* 
HtntemeiiU  In  I'oiinoxiou  with  the  Coal-lnmpera'  Union,  (or 
instance,  the  couditioiu  are  that  every  can<)itlitte  for  member* 
Ahlp  »lmll  be  proposed  and  ite<-oit(li<(l  hy  llnnnvtal  inetiiben 
two  w)>ek.s  before  the  nfffiilnr  niectinfic,  and  must  pay  an 
entratK-e  feu  of  ono  f{i<>i>en.  IIow  is  an  unemployed  coal- 
lumper,  who  probably  has  a  wife  and  large  fanitly,  to  spare  a 
Ifubiea?  He  must  do  ao,  however,  or  starve,  Furttier  than 
tluM,  even  if  be  fiml  the  guinea,  ho  nmy  be  deljarriil  from 
workinic  for  hi.i  liviiift  by  juslty  iH^rsiimil  i>rcjudioc.  A  ballot 
ia  requinxti;  and  a  very  liiiiitod  uutobor  of  black  balls  is 
BufUcioDt  to  rcijoct  tho  apiilicant.  Foreigners  must  produce 
an  elector's  right  before  the  ballot ;  and  AtislraliauH  or  Bnro* 
IJcnnK  iiuist  do  so  witlihi  six  montlis  of  their  admiiwiun.  Tims 
a  ooal-luoiiMir  muMt  qiuUify  to  vole  for  a  Tradoa  llall  candi- 
didatOt  0y  the  country,  or  renmin  idle,' 

Appciirint;  in  a  nc\vi^pn])«i'  whicli  for  amuy  yoaiii  has 
wlvocntvil  8iutilnr  legislation,  and  which  uUo  supported 
tho  Fedoi-al  ('oiopulsory  Arbitration  Act,  this  criticLHm 
cannot  bo  regarded  a**  coming  from  a  hostile  iioiiree. 

Tho  Compulsory  Arbitration  Acts  of  Australia  liavo 
not  yot  been  in  existence  long  enough  to  dovolope  tbotr 
tondcncivs  to  the  fiUI.  They  are  however  niodetlod  on 
tho  Now  iCealand  Act  of  the  same  title,  which  hun  now 
been  on  tho  Statiite-hook  for  about  ten  years.  It  may 
therefore  be  predicted  that  the  economic  result  of  the 
Australian  Acta  will  not  materially  differ  from  that  of 
their  prototype.  Sonie  of  these  results  have  been  graphi- 
cally descril>ed  by  Mr  Edward  Tregear,  who,  as  Secretary 
for  Labour,  is  charged  with  the  administration  of  tho 
■evr  Zieoland  Act.  Mr  Tregear  is  a  socialist  and  has  been 
'an  ardent  advocate  of  this  type  of  legislation  for  many 
yearg.  His  evidence,  therefore,  Ia  that  of  a  friend  and  not 
of  ft  captious  critic.  In  an  official  Report,  dated  May  31, 
10l>l,and  uddrcssed  to  bis  official  superior,  the  Minister  ot 
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Labour  (the  late  Mr  Richard  Seddon).  Mr  Tregear  maln- 
tains  tlmt  the  advantages  which  the  Act  waa  intended  to 
secure  to  the  working  claHseH  are  being  nullified  by  tbe 
rise  in  rent  and  in  cost  of  goods.  The  following  quota- 
tions will  show  the  trend  of  this  Report  :— 

*The  genoml  effect  of  the  Act  has  been  to  benefit  tb« 
whole  commtmity  by  [oHtirias  to  the  employer  stabiUtjr  of 
busineas  sud  output,  to  the  worker  liigher  wngea  »ad  ahart«r 
hours,  to  the  gener&l  public  that  continuity  of  trade  and 
business  which  was  fonneily  too  often  dislocated  by  the  mis- 
ohieroua  WMto  of  Btrike  and  lock-out.  These  remilta  h»<ra 
been  of  high  advantage  to  the  whole  colony,  as  the  great 
prosperity  ahowu  by  everj'  indication  of  the  economic  bare* 
meter  ilnnotc!*.  Sucli  effects  are,  however,  rapidly  becoming 
netitralitwd;  and  i«uon  only  the  empty  xhcll  of  nii  apparent 
prosperity  will  be  left  us  if  the  unbridlod  covetouMneM  of  a 
few  be  not  regulated  and  checked. 

'Some  of  the  oeccenariea  of  life  cost  more  tlian  in  formar 
years;  their  pricn  i«  rft)>i(lly  advancing,  ami  thix  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  rise  in  wages  of  producers.  Of  course  the 
rise  in  wages  given  by  tbe  Arbitration  Court  to  certain  clasma 
of  workerti  is  asserted  by  some  to  he  the  reason  for  the  In- 
creased coat  of  articles  ikUfl  itorvice:) ;  Ijut  thiii  arirument  runs 
in  a  viciouji  circle,  for  it  is  the  incrvastHl  oovt  of  necemariee 
which  has  caused  the  conccsfiion  of  higher  wsg««.  There  has 
been  no  fair  ratio  between  the  rise  in  wages  and  the  rise  in 
jirices.  Tlie  fact  is  that  there  is  a  third  liand  In  the  icame 
bexidoM  the  employer  and  employ^;  and  it  Ls  this  third  man 
— the  noQproducing  ground -landlord  of  city  and  miburbati 
property — n'ho  alouc  will  riBe  a  winner  in  the  end. 

'  Other  items  of  necessaries,  such  as  meat,  baoon,  eggs,  coali 
firewood,  etc.,  have  also  ri«on  in  iirioo  considerably,  and  have 
helped  to  minimise  any  advance  in  workers'  wages.  It  ia 
beyond  doubt  that  the  advantages  bestowed  by  progressive 
legislation  are  gradually  being  nullified,  and  will  eventually 
be  destroyeti  by  certain  adverse  influences.  Those  influencet 
mUHt  be  nought  out  and  neutralimd  fearlvMly  and  efTectively 
in  the  interests  of  all  classes  of  workers — Le,  of  the  Tast 
majority  of  the  citizens  of  the  colony.' 

Tlie  facts  underlying  Mr  Tregeor's  Report  are  con- 
Srmed  by  Mr  T.  Ooghlan,  then  Oovemnient  Statist  of 
New  South  Wales.  In  IIKM  Mr  Coghlnn  report^  as  regards 
New  Zealand  that,  while  wageit  in  the  large  centres  have 
risen  8^  per  cent,  during  the  preceding  fifteen  years,  tlio 
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prioo  of  mcAt  lias  ndvancvd  100  por  cent.,  house  rent 
30  to  50  per  cent-,  and  othor  iLema  from  10  to  60  p«r  cout. 
Mr  Trogeur  naturally  triea  to  discredit  tlie  view  that 
thc»u  in<;roaiu.>B  in  the  cost  of  living  are  consequenpiw  of 
tlio  artificial  intorferencs  with  wages  which  the  Com- 
pulsory Arbitration  Act  was  intended  to  produce.  I<os8 
partial  critico  howo%'er  cannot  shut  their  eyas  to  this  fact, 
especially  a»  no  such  increaaos  have  taken  place  during 
this  time  iu  any  of  tho  Australian  States. 

Tho  Now  i^aland  correspondent  of  the  Melbourne 
*  Age '  '\rrite8  on  thi«  subject  as  follont).  May  0, 1004  :— 

*  There  ie  at  prosont  a  movement  En  both  the  North  and 
South  tsiaiids  to  obtain  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  bi'<:»d. 
WtiUe  flour  in  Uelboume  is  from  li,  Kfa.  to  8^.,  it  is  ubuut 
lot.  a».  in  AtiokUnd.  Thue,  despite  tlie  fact  thnt  lub  mosoq 
the  colony  hnd  1,500.000  buohols  available  for  extmrt.  wheat 
is  dearer  to  tbe  extent  of  about  M.  a  bushel  than  in  Australia, 
Bread  is  7d.  the  j-lb.  loaf  ia  Auckland,  and  runs  up  to  llti.  Is 
the  <-'Oiiiitry  dUtricte. 

•  Inquiry  Into  the  causes  of  the  high  price  of  bread  has 
roTCaled  a  remarkable  state  of  afTnirs.  There  is  a  combine  of 
bakers  to  keep  up  the  price  of  broad,  a  combine  of  millers  to 
ki>op  up  the  price  of  lloiir,  and  a  combine  of  farmei-s  Ut  kwtp 
up  the  pHoe-H  ef  wheat  and  oth^r  pnidiictM.  All  th(!:«u  com- 
bines claim  that  they  were  noco^snry,  in  tho  flnrt  inHtaace,  to 
fight  the  trades-unions  in  the  Arbitration  Court;  and  that 
after  awards  have  been  given,  oombinatioa  to  maiutaiu  prices 
iM  ncceiiiwry  to  enable  employers  to  pay  tlielr  way.  IndiLitHal 
legiHlatiou  tovvea  employers  to  form  associations,  for  otlicr- 
wisD  tboy  could  not  liave  their  case  prettentcd  to  thu  Arbitra- 
tion Court.  Prior  to  industrial  Ivitistation  tlicro  wati  free  and 
oiwn  competition.  Now  that  all  employers  have  to  conduct 
tlielr  btiaineesea  very  mucb  on  tho  same  working  basis,  com- 
IMtltion  has  beem  checked,  and  is  in  a  fair  way  of  disappearing 
from  industry. 

'The  rexponM  made  to  every  award  of  the  Arbitration 
Coiu^  is  an  incrwwo  in  pricei).  Thus  every  claim  from  a 
tnulea-union  for  an  increnee  of  wages  is  based  largely  on  the 
iocnaaiDg  ooet  of  living.  And  so  it  goes  on — wagea  increasing 
and  tlM  employers'  conibtnes  raising  prices.  Tlie  tramway 
amployte  in  Auckland  are  m  well  oIT  as  tlioite  in  Melbourne, 
but  they  are  seeking  incrcusee  on  account  largely  of  tho  in- 
creased cost  of  Uving.  The  quoetion  is,  where  it  is  all  to  end  ? 
Wages  and  prices  cannot  go  on  increasing  for  ever.  There 
Vol.  206.— ^o.  411.  r 
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must  come  a  time — and  it  In  ant  fni-o(T— whdit  recoun*o  miiBt 
Iw  hiul  to  Kiiiiiptiinry  \iiwn,  ur  whoii  tbu  whole  srtilicial 
indiMlrial  fabric  will  collaimo.' 

Tho  Labour  pfvrty,  HimultaneouRly  with  Uicki;  nRttritles 
in  the  fieveral  Htjite  Parliament^,  hat«  coiiductod  an  nctivo 
and  persititent  propaganda  for  80ciali8m  outside  Parlin- 
ment.  The  leading  spirit  in  the  confercnco  of  tho 
Austrftlian  Labour  Federation  in  1881  was  Mr  William 
Lnne,  who  subsequently  established  tho  conimuniHtio 
Bottlement  of  '  'Sew  Australia '  in  Paraguay.  An  Kiiglish- 
mao,  who  had  imbibed  socialism  from  a  cloete  fitudy  of 
Marxian  literature,  a  jourualist  of  grejit  parts,  and  a  mag- 
netic personality,  ho,  more  than  auy  other  man,  gavo  to 
the  Australian  Labour  Movement  the  Aocinlistic  direction 
which  now  porvadcB  it.  In  March  1801  he  edtablished  la 
Brisbane  the  first  Labour  journal  of  note,  'The  Worker,* 
which  is  still  tho  moxt  influential  Labour  paper  in  the 
Commonwealth.  It«  principal  objoct  was,  and  is,  the 
advocacy  of  socialism.  ^\nion  Mr  Lane  withdrew  from 
the  ediloriul  chair,  it  vras  occupied  till  December  1000  by 
Mr  W.  G.  Higg8,  who  vacated  it  when  elected  to  the 
Senate  of  the  Commonwealth.  Senator  Higgs  followed 
in  Mr  Lane's  footsteps  with  equal  ability.  Several  other 
labour  pu|>or>«  were  subsequently  established,  notably 
■The  Tocsin  *  (Melbourne),  *  Tho  Labour  Herald '  (Adelaide), 
'The  Worker'  (Sydney);  all  of  which  took  their 
policy  from  the  Brisbane  *  Worker.'  lu  addition  to  this 
journalistic  propaganda,  the  platform  it*  constantly  and 
largely  utilised  for  the  spi-ead  of  socialistic  ideas.  The 
effort*!  of  Australian  Labour  leaders  in  this  direction  huvo 
been  rcinfoiTed  by  tho  onfjagement,  as  lecturers,  of 
English  Labour  loaders,  notably  Messrs  Ben  Tiltett  and 
Tom  Miuiu.  The  tatter  especially  ha«  been  of  immunso 
service  to  the  Socialist  party. 

The  result  of  this  socialist  propaganda  began  to  show 
in  the  platforms  of  tho  Labour  party  at  a  comparatively 
early  datx^  Thus  tlie  platform  of  the  New  South  Wales 
Labour  party,  adopted  in  1805,  contains  the  following 
planks — nutionaUsation  of  any  Industry  whieb  becomes 
a  private  monopoly, nationalisation  of  th*j  land,  nationali- 
sation of  coal-mines,  State  ironworks.  State  farms.  State 
woollen  mills.  The  socialisttr  nature  of  those  demands 
was  emphasised  in  18OT,  wuen  the  foUoH-ing  additional 
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plank  was  adopted — the  nationaliAaiion  of  tbo  land,  and 
of  ttio  means  o£  production,  dLitribution,  and  oxohatige. 

QtitHinslund  followed  suit.  In  IS'JH  ita  l^abour  party 
embodied  itio  fuUon'itiK  demands  in  ita  platform — national 
markot«(  and  HtorohouseB,  State  bank,  loans  to  settlerB, 
State  8Ugnr>rofinoriofl,  quartK-crusbiug  milla,  slaughter 
and  chiiiinf;  works,  Htate  munufiirtnro  of  all  railway 
rollin^-8tock.  State  life  and  tiro  insurance,  State  coastal 
shipping  service  for  the  varriago  of  mails,  goods,  and 
passengers.  In  1905  the  following;  plunks  wci-e  added 
thereto— 'publiv  trust  offices,  Stato  sniolting  works.  Stute 
manufacture,  importation  and  Mite  of  intoxicants,  SUttu 
coal-mineK  and  ironworks.  In  the  namu  year  tlio  follow- 
ing '  objoctivo '  wa«i  adopted  and  placed  at  tbu  huud  oC 
the  constitution  of  the  party:— 

'The  objective  of  the  Lnlxiur  Movemoiit  if  tbo  cKtabltNhmcnt 
of  a  <«>-rtiK'<utiTO  commonwealth  by  farthcrnnt-o  in  the 
uatlonat,  State,  »ud  iinintcipAl  legislation  of  thp  following 
prindpliM :  (a)  Beouriag  full  results  of  tJieir  industry  to  tlie 
weulth-producem  by  collective  o%vnershlp  of  means  of  pro- 
duction, dUtributioii,  Ami  fxvhimnf,  to  bo  obtaIii<>d  through 
the  ext«ai>ion  of  tho  induBtrlHl  niid  economic  functionn  of  the 
8tat«  nnd  local  governing  bodies ;  ('>)  the  ciiltivntion  of  Aus- 
tralian sentiment,  bancd  on  the  umiuConauce  of  racial  purity, 
and  the  dev«l<i]iiitont  in  Australia  of  an  enlightened  and  self- 
reliant  oomtauuity.* 

The  party  platforms  in  the  other  Statesishow  ammilar 
development.  Grnduntly  more  and  more  demanda  of  a 
socialistic  character  were  embodied  in  tlioni,  till  at  last 
each  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  South 
Australia,  embodied  the  full  demand  for  the  socLalistic 
organisation  of  industry.  In  tho  years  19W  nnd  1005 
tho  demand  for  the  natiunultsution  of  tho  mounu  of 
production,  distribution,  and  oxchnnge,  waM  introduced 
either  iu  tho  plutform  or  in  tho  constitution  of  tho  Labour 
party  of  every  State  of  the  Commonwealth,  with  tho  ex< 
eoption  of  South  Anstrtilia.  The  Labour  party  in  that 
State  is  no  loss  socialistic  thtm  elsewhere ;  the  sole  reason 
for  the  omisaion  was  the  loar  of  alienating  the  rural  voters 
who  preponderate  in  South  Australia. 

In  the  year  1900  the  firwt  Commonwealth  Parliament 
was  elected  ;  and  with  it  appeared  the  Federal  Labour 
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p*rty.  It  i«  composed  i>f  the  mo«t  ablo  of  tbo  Labour 
badai'B  of  Atuttralia,  who  oloctod  Mr  J.  C.  Watoon.  onu 
of  the  repreaantatiToe  of  New  Soutli  Woloti,  oii  their 
iMdir.  IUb  rhoiro  titvs  been  very  t«iiooe>isftt].  Mr  Wnt«on, 
tbwaMlj  a  eonipositor,  'a*  a  man  of  much  intoUcctunt  lUid 
•oeial  eulturo,  of  agreeAble  maoners  and  modarate  in 
ipaaeh  Mul  temperament.  Not  only  hn>t  he  led  tho  party 
Ia  I^rilament  trith  con!<ummat«  8kiU,  but  he  has  Iwcn 
Urpt«Iy  successful,  outside  Parliament,  in  moderating  tho 
language  of  the  party  platforms,  in  conoealiug  thu  party's 
r«al  aims,  and  connequently  in  abating  the  mistrust  with 
which  these  aims  have  inspired  large  sections  of  tho 
public.  Nevortholess,  or  rather  for  these  very  reasons, 
a  eoostderable  section  of  the  party,  re^carding  him  as  a 
mere  opportunidt,  resists  his  iuflueuco  and  endeavours  to 
inidermiDC  bis  jtosition.  Thut  he  and  many  of  his  cloM 
udherontft  will  sooner  or  later  be  displaced  by  men  of  leas 
moderate  tcmpcrumont  Boems  to  bo  more  than  probjible. 

Tho  first  Federal  platform  was  adopted  in  a  couferenco 
of  the  Labour  piirty  fitting  in  Sydney  in  1002,  and  was 
ooufirmod  in  lOOJ,  practically  unaltered.  Tho  planks  cum* 
posing  it  aro  these — maintenance  of  a  White  Australia, 
rompnlftory  arbitration,  old-age  peni<ioi)8,  nutiuualisation 
of  monopolies,  restriction  of  public  borrowing,  ri'form  of 
Navigation  Laws,  Commonwealth  bank  of  deposit  and 
iKiue,  Commonwojiltb  life  and  fire  insurance  departments, 
uniform  industrial  legislation,  cheap  registration  of 
Ft'doral  patonlti.  With  tho  exception  of  three  items, 
ibis  is  n  programme  which,  in  those  days,  will  hardly 
alarm  any  worthy  citizen. 

In  Parliament,  however,  the  course  of  the  party  was 
less  innocent  than  this  platform  had  IcmI  the  voters  to 
tucpcot-.  Especially  has  this  boon  tho  cuhu  during  the 
Mcond  Commonwealth  Parliament.  Tho  '  White  Aus- 
tmlla'  policy  was  used  to  keep  white  people  out  of 
.\twtniliu  if  thoy  came  under  contract,  as  well  as  bo 
luwont  coloured  lubourors  from  using  mail  stoamuro.  In 
tboKederai  Arbitration  Act  it  was  sought  to  embody  a 
yjrwilrioa  which  would  ubHohitely  exclude  any  non-union 
walk  frwn  employment  us  long  us  any  unionist  wuti  to 
W  bad.     The  further  demand,  also  made  by  the  Labour 

Cy,  tor  the  insertion  of  a  clause  speci6cally  appl^Hng  this 
to  thv  employees  of  the  State  railways  led  to  the 
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downfall  of  the  first  Deakin  Ministry  and  to  the  advent 
of  a  Labour  Government,  with  Mr  Watson  as  Primo 
Minister,  The  Commonwealth  Trade»-mark  Act  was 
amended  so  as  to  incUide  a  union  label  on  the  Aniprican 
model,  thus  boycotting  goods  not  made  solely  by  union- 
labour,  and  depriving  non-unionints  of  employment. 

Tho  opposit  ion  aroufwd  by  these  legislative  enactments, 
for  which  the  Labour  party  was  sponsor,  waa  intensified 
by  proposals  of  a  directly  socialistic  character.  On  the 
motion  of  Labour  senators,  two  Royal  CommisHiona  wero 
appointed  to  investigate  respectively  the  tobacco  and 
shipping  industries,  both  of  which  were  said  to  have 
grown  monopolistic  in  character.  The  majority  of  the 
members  of  both  these  Commissions  was  selected  from 
the  Lnbutir  i>arty  ;  and  this  section  of  both  Commissions 
has  duly  reported  in  favour  of  nationuUuing  thcHo  indus- 
tiies.  In  a  thin  Senate,  Labour  senators  alito  managed  to 
paitsa  resolution  in  favour  of  the  nationali&atioo  of  tho 
sugar-relining  industry. 

These  vai*ious  demonstrations  of  tho  determination  of 
tho  Labour  party  to  use  the  law  in  order  to  drive  or  star\'o 
all  workers  into  the  unions,  and  to  carry  out  socialistic 
schemes  in  advance  of  its  pubiishinl  platfonii,  roused  a 
considerable  amount  of  public  feeling.  This  found  vent 
in  the  formation  of  anti-socialist  organisations  on  n 
platform  which  both  Free-traders)  and  Protectionists  could 
support,  and  which  met  with  great  success.  To  unite 
against  the  Labour  party  by  sinking  the  fiscal  Lisue  was 
seen  to  be  the  only  method  to  prevent  the  latter  making 
use  alternately  of  each  party  for  its  own  ends. 

Those  developments  in  the  Federal  sphere  reacted  upon 
the  States-  In  overj*  direction  tho  open  acknowledgment 
of  the  real  intentions  of  the  Labour  pai*ty  bud  roused  the 
resentment  of  large  I)odies  of  olcetora  ;  and  its  represen- 
tatives in  the  FedernI  and  State  Parliaments,  with  few 
exceptions,  began  to  fear  that  they  would  lose  thetr  seats. 
But  a  method  was  not  easily  found  which  would  pacify 
the  electors  without  exasperating  the  wirepuUurs  of  the 
labour  Political  Leagues  in  tho  several  States.  The 
method  adopted  was  to  change  the  wording  of  tho  '  objec- 
tives' of  the  State  platforms  in  such  a  manner  that,  to 
the  initiated,  they  would  still  proclaim  the  real  intentions 
of  the  party,  while  enabling  the  leaders  to  deny  them  in 
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publiv.  Tlio  iirot  and  dociHivo  fight  for  tW«  object  was 
iniule  ut  lliu  cuiif<^r<iiice  of  tliu  Nuw  South  Wales  Foliticat 
Labour  LtMii{"^<  which  took;phic<ii  in  February  1905.  Am 
m  prrltniinnry  sUip  >t  ^^''u•  rofwilvod  to  exclude  the  Pr«M 
from  tho  tneotinK*  "^  the  coufercncc,  with  the  excepdoo 
oJ  otic  of  tho  party  oi-jfans,  tho  Sychu\v  '  Worker,"  whose 
dixcrvtioii  tho  lender^)  thought  i.;ould  bo  relied  upon.  Tho 
(uUi>winK  iiccouot  is  taken  from  Uio  report  of  this  paper. 

Thv  diNcti88ioii  on  the  nntiouoUsation  propoeoU  w&h 
iuuu);uriitud  by  one  of  the  dissentient  members  of  tbo 
Now  South  Waletf  Parliament,  Mr  .7.  II.  Conn,  rcpresanting 
tlK>  intontwly  BocialisUc  mining  constituency  of  Brc^can 
Hill.  Ho  moved  'That  the  Federal  and  Suito  flghtlDg 
plitlfurmH  should  havo  a  pernmnont  proludo,  chwirly 
dolhtiiig  tho  lUtinuito  purpoiw  of  tlio  party  thus — a  co- 
oiKrativo  common  weal  Ui  founded  upou  tho  DocitUiitatioii 
of  tho  production  and  distribution  of  wealth.'  Thin 
niuant  timt  tho  natioiuiUiiuUiuu  propotuittt  would  bo  ro- 
uiovod  from  tho  compurntivo  obsourity  of  the  party's 
•  oonnlitutioii '  to  the  gi-eator  publicity  of  its  fighting 
plitlfonu.  TluH  propoMil  wum  opponod  by  every  otbor 
imunburof  tho  Loginlaturo  who  took  part  in  the  disousMion, 
nmiiUy  for  roOHons  which  weru  Hunuued  up  by  a  >4Upportcr 
of  tho  motion  in  these  terms :  ■  Tho  labour  membcm  tteem 
to  think  that  the  proposal  thoy  are  iwked  to  adopt  will 
make  thoit'  »eatM  harder  to  gain.' 

Mr  J.  C.  Watson,  the  Federal  leader,  not  only  opposed 
tlm  motion,  but  also  urged  the  eUminntion  of  plank  17 
{ontiKidying  the  mitionaliMation  propo«al>«),  '  from  tbo 
Htimdpoint  of  tactics.'  Uo  lulniitled  that  'there  woa  a 
iioowHity  for  some  declaration  which  would  put  forward 
beyond  doubt  an  idea  of  what  the  I.Abour  Movement  veau.' 
ilo  urged thut  'it  was  the  wisest  thing  to  make  it  a  sine 
i/ua  non  that  thoso  who  joined  tho  i>arty  were  HucijdiDts ' ; 
an<l  that,  '  tbo  iKwoer  it  was  made  clear  that  tho  moTO- 
inout  was  Mocialistic  in  it»  trend  and  intentions,  tho  bettor 
for  it';  but  that  '  they  should  uliuiinato  plank  17,  us  it 
wiM  outMidu  the  realm  of  practical  politics  at  the  present 
timo.*  An  amendment  was  then  proposed  and  carried, 
that  a  comniitteo  bo  uppointod  to  draft  an  'objective,* 
tti  Im<  placed  at  the  head  of  the  fighting  platform.  The 
r*tjMM*l  of  this  committco.  subsequently  prowmtod  by  Mr 
\VHliM>n,  pioiKJBed  OS  an  'objoctire': 
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*  (a)  The  ciiltiv-ittiou  of  an  Aiistraf inn  8c<ntiiiiPiit  Imj^ircl  iiixiti 
the  ualiit«uauce  of  i-ucial  purity  and  the  dyvi'It>j>- 
meat  in  Atuttrolln  of  nn  eiillghteueil  and  self-relituit 
cotnuiuuity. 

'(b)  The  Bocuring  ot  the  full  results  of  their  iodtwtry  to  all 
ppoducers  by  tlie  ctillectJTe  o^vnerBh^p  of  moiKiiK)H»9 
and  the  exteiittioii  of  the  iiiduetrhil  and  oooDomie 
fiuicUotw  of  the  Stittu  and  tntiniciptUlty.' 

Regarding  ciautw  (A)  of  the  pruposiil,  Mr  Wataoii  naid : 

'Thoni  was  no  doubt  na  to  nhethor  mouopoHfts  should  bo  In 
Wio  baiidn  of  th«  c^miuiinity  fw  agitlnxt  private  enterprise. 
They  went  on  to  »ay  "the  OTttinHton  of  tlio  indnstrial  and 

•  economic  fttnction^  of  the  State  and  municipality";  and  the 
only  qnoation  remaining  woti  whetlier  that  miflloiently  indi* 
catetl  their  attitude  In  rvKiird  to  ttociaJUm.  lu  Ida  view  it 
mmle  tlieir  attitude  nMutouably  clvni-,  nod  it  tiliould  take  the 
plnco  of  wluit  thoy  had  on  their  plntfonii.  They  %viHh<-<)  to 
say  that  while  tliey  favoured  tlie  collective  principlf,  whil«t 
It  wa8  taken  ati  a  beoeon-IIght  guiding  the  I^abour  Movement, 
|liey  winlicd  to  proceed  8t«p  by  ittcp  iu  a  manner  that  would 
Mcure  Kucvetut.' 

After  a  prolongml  and  ut  times  acrimonious  debate,  the 
motion  to  mlopttlio  'objoctivi;*  di-iiftcd  by  the  eommittee 
v/n»  cftrricd,  as  nUo  it  rcxolution  to  alter  clause  17,  so  tm 
to  read  *  the  natioiialixation  of  the  land.' 

At  the  triennial  conferenr*  of  the  Federal  Labour 
party,  held  in  MtiUxtiinio  in  July  IIH)'),  the  same 'objt^tivo 
as  IMutned  in  Sydney,  and  now  generally  referred  to  aa 
*  the  Wat^Kin  reRolutton,'  was  adopted  against  considerable 
opposition,  the  Victorian  and  Queensland  delegates  having 
been  instructed  to  vote  for  the  adoption  of  tho  wording 
appearing  in  their  respective  platfoi'nis,  i.e.  the  national- 
isation (collective  ownen«hip)  of  the  means  of  production, 
distribution,  and  exchange.  This  conference  also  adopted 
another  resolution,  vii:. : 

'Hiat  the  Australijin  movement  bo  brought  into  organisod 
relntion-tbip  with  tliw  !nt<'matlomil  movement ;  and  that,  with 
that  object  in  view,  steps  be  taki^n  to  «ocure  Australia's 
direct  representation  at  the  next  International  Conference.' 

Sinco  the  date  of  tbia  Federal  conference,  the  party 
in  QueonHland  and  in  Victoria  have  held  their  annual 
conferences,  and,    submitting    to    the    inevitable,    have 
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mbstitutcd  the  "Watson  resolution  for  tlio  '  objectives 
previously  (niopted  by  them.  Armed  with  this  chniige  of 
'  words,  Mr  WaUion  and  other  members  of  the  party  now 
declare  that  all  the  socialistic  aims  of  tho  party  are 
Hummed  up  In  the  nat{oiiaii»ation  of  monopultea,  and 
that  the  party  aa  sucli  dotw  not  desire  to  nationalise 
nou-monopolistic  induutrios.  Wbilc  such  n  docluration 
is  undoubtedly  wise,  especially  on  the  eve  of  a  general 
election,  it  cannot  bo  accepted  as  o.  true  or  fair Htat«ment, 
beeauM  (1)  the  'objcotivo'  cjirried  by  Mr  Wot*on  was 
substituted  for  the  full  and  fair  declaration  of  the  party's 
aims  on  the  ground  that  the  mitionuUtiation  of  mono- 
polies was  that  part  of  tho  pai-ty'tt  aims  which  alono  was 
immediately  attainable,  and  that  the  demand  for  more 
had  lessened  the  party'ti  chances  of  success  ;  (2)  the 
'  objectave  *  itself  goes  beyond  the  mere  demand  for  '  the 
collective  ownership  of  inunopolie-»,'  inasmuch  aa  it  adds, 
'  and  the  extension  of  the  industrial  and  economic  func* 
tious  of  the  State  and  municipality.'  For,  if  the  State 
and  municipality  are  to  cxt«nd  their  industrial  functions 
beyond  '  tho  collective  ownorsliip  of  monopolies,'  thoy 
can  only  do  so  by  oxtendiug  collective  owneiiihip  to  non- 
monopoUatic  industrios. 

Moreover,  in  his  statemout  to  the  Sydney  oonferonco, 
Mr  Watson  advocated  tho  adoption  of  this  part  of  the 
'  objective '  on  the  ground  that  it  '  ttutliciently  indicated 
their  attitude  towards  socialism'  and  'made  their  utti- 
tudu  roasonably  clear."  This  attitude  lie  described  aa  one 
'  favourinK  the  collective  principle,'  which  i»  ■  the  heaeon- 
light  fpiiding  the  Labour  Movement';  but  that  they 
wished  'to  proceed  step  by  atop  in  a  manner  that  would 
Rucure  success.'  These  statements  make  it  quite  door 
that '  the  collective  ownership  of  monopulies '  is  regarded 
by  bim  juid  by  the  party  as  merely  a  aU^p  to  the  socialisa- 
tion of  all  industries. 

Mr  Watson,  who,  at  tho  1005  conference  in  Sydney, 
laid  such  stress  upon  declaring  the  socialist  character  of 
the  party,  and  even  advocated  that  none  but  sooialistd 
should  bo  admitted  to  its  ranks,  has  elsewhere  laid  down 
his  definition  of  what  'sooiaUsm'  and  'socialist'  moan, 
lu  a  Hpouch  at  Ballarat  on  October  10,  1904,  he  said : 

'SodalUiii  mcniiM  that  a  State  or  munk-iiwUty,  or  some  rfjiro- 
■entatlve  body  of  the  colluctiTe  forces  of  the  eouimimity, 
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should  ai*!iunie  control  of  tbu  means  of  prcxluction.  dutlriljti- 
tioii,  nDtl  oxchnugtf,  iiiiU  umlertoke  the  tHrei^tion  of  all  tudustry 
and  tbo  dieCribution  of  the  w«Klth  which  industry  produces.' 

HaWug  been  requested  by  letter  to  define  socialism, 
Mr  Watson  sent  a  reply  (diitod  Mareh  12, 1900),  which  wns 
published  in  the  '  Review  of  Reviews'  (Auatroliau  edition) 
of  June  1006.     It  runs  as  follows : — 

'  In  reply  to  your  letter  I  may  tny  titat.  ia  my  view,  ihotie 
people  are  right  who  claaa  as  »ociftUsu)  all  schemes  for  tlio 
advanoenioiit  of  the  community.  AVhlle  I  thltik  that  to  bu 
BO  twhoically,  the  word  Ii»r<  ntwudred  n  Hlfcnifituviico  as  jiar- 
ticnlarly  applying  to  txillcctiviifm  n»  a^iiiii&t  individiialiHiii. 
Accepting  this  view,  I  should  define  socialism  as  aiming  at  the 
abollttoii  of  the  present  competitive,  and  therefore  chaotic. 
Indu.HriiUitim,  with  the  object  of  subfltltutiiig  tlin  (■ollecttvo 
ownership  of  land  and  capita),  am)  the  scientific  contro)  of 
production  and  exchange  and  dlttti-ibutitiu  on  behalf  of  tlia 
whole  iieople.' 

Thus  it  is  admitted  tfantn  party  composed  of  socialists 
nim8  at  more  than  the  national  isat  ion  of  monopolies, 
viz.  at  that  of  all  industrie«i.  It  has  been  ahown  tluit  the 
induatries  which  the  Labour  party  desires  to  nationalise 
at  once  are  the  tobacco,  sugar-refining,  and  shipping 
industries ;  and  that  at  the  same  time  it  wants  the  State 
or  Commonwealth  to  enter  into  competition  with  the 
private  banking  and  life  and  firo  in^umnco  institutions. 
The  threo  industries  tlireat«!ncd  with  imtnodinte  national- 
isatiou  ha%'o  to  some  extent  iMSumcd  a  inouopolistic 
character  in  Australia.  This  cliaracter  of  monopoly  is 
however  not  inherent  in  them,  as  it  is  in  industries 
depondwnt  upon  legal  privileges  for  their  existence.  The 
legal  i>nvilego«  re«poriisible  for  their  monopoly  character 
hnvo  lM^en  conferred  upon  them  Mubsequont  to  their 
efltnbliiihmcnt.  High  customs  duties*  on  competing  goodit, 
so  far  aa  the  tobacco  and  sugar  industries  are  eoiu^emed, 
and  other  legal  restrictions  against  foreign  competitors 
with  Australian  shipping,  are  responsible  for  whatever 
monopoly  has  developed  in  these  induatries.  Yet  the 
labour  party,  which  is  largely  responsible  for  this 
conversion  of  comiiotitivo  into  monopolistic  industries, 
now  uses  their  monopolistic  character  as  a  pretext  for 
nationalising  them,  resists  all  attempts)  to  abolish  the 
monopoly    by    the    removal    of    the    special    privileges 
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coiifcfi-(!<l  HiKin  them,  and  yet  does  not  proposo  to 
nntioiinlinc  nuturat  inoiiop<ilie«-  It  ia  clear,  then,  that 
tlie  apparent  limitation  introduced  into  the  labour  pnrty's 
programme  by  the  Watson  resolution  ia  a  protenco;  and 
tha^  tbo  trim  aint  of  the  party  is  thoroughly  socioiiatJc. 

Tim  foregoing  sketch  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the 

Australian  Labour  party,  of  its  conversion  into  a  Socialist 

party,  and  of  the  measures  which  it  advocates  to  IncroaM 

its  strength  and  cari-y  out  its  objecta,  will  buvo  failod  of 

its   pui-pose   if  it  has  not  conveyed    the   idea  that  tlio 

processes   described  were   inevi(able.     A   large   body   of 

induatrial  workers,  animated  by  the  convictiuu  that  they 

cannot  improve  their  condition  by  industrial  action,  tuutit 

inevitably  attempt  to  do  so  by  getting  hold  of  Icgiidative 

power.     In  the  present  state  of  ix-unoimc  knowlodgo,  or 

rather  of  economic  ignorance,  a  political  party,  composed 

mainly  of  manual  liibourorj^,  mutjt,  with  (^^)ual  inevitnhlo- 

noss,  absorb  socialistic  doctrines  uud  ititn  (Lt  tlic  nattunalixa- 

tioD  of  all  iaduittrios  as  the  only  mt-anu  by  which  their 

industrial    axpirntions    can    bo    fulfilled.     The    cliange* 

through  which  the  Aiudnilian  Labour  party  has  pasaed 

are  therefore  tho80  through   which  all   Lu)>our  pariJoA 

muHt  pass.    In  the  Uuit4;d  Kingdom  tho  attractions  of 

traditional  parties  may  for  itomo  time  delay  the  evolutioa 

of  a  powerful  Labour  party,  and  tlie  inhorwnt  conservatism 

of   the  working   clasite^  may  retard  their  conversion  to 

socialism ;  but  it  wonld  be  sanguine  to  expect  that  these 

ohittaclas  wilt  prevent   the  natural  development.     Great 

iiritain,  therefore,  like  Australia,  will  witness  the  growth 

of  s  Labour  party  of  great  strength,  which  will  place 

Mociulism  on  its  banner.    Already  she  posscMSCH  in  the 

Independent  labour  party  a  uaclous  around  which  the 

nuuMCs   may  gather.     Tho    ruist  is   merely  a  quc«tion  o( 

time,  utiluM  by  wimi  reformative   lugislutiou   she,   more 

happy  than  her  daughter,   is  able  ho  'to  improve  the 

condition  and  pruMpucts  of  her  working  population  that 

HHtittfaction  nuiy  take  the  place  of  di.'M:oiitent,  and  attach* 

ment  to  the  existing  social  system  tho  place  of  hatred. 

It  Is  only  thuH  tliat  socialistic  dreams  will  be  deprived  of 

their  seductiveueas. 
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1.  Report  front  the  Sflecl  Committte  on  Income  Tax;  with 
the  PtocwtliTtga  of  the  Committee.  Commona  Paper 
No.  a65  of  IlKW. 

2.  Itcportn  from  Hin  Majesty's  Repremntativea  abroad 
reMpertinff  Gradtinted  Incotrut  Taxes  in  Foreign  SttUe». 
MiscellatieotiH,  No.  2  (1905).     [Od.  2587.] 

3.  Taxea  and  ImpostH.     Commons  Paper  No.  253  of  19O0, 

4.  Income  Tax  AMCHttmenta.  Commona  Paper  No.  333  of 
1906. 

6.  Forty-ninth  Iteport  o/tbt;  Commiavionern  oflliit  Majeaty'a 

Inland  Revenue.    Cd.  3110  of  1906. 
6.  A  ITistory  of  Taxation  and  Taxea  in  England.     By 

Stephen  Dowell.  Four  vols.    London  :  Longmans.  1884, 
1.  EsaayK  on  Taxation.  By  Edwin  R  A.  SoUgmuu.  I>undun 

and  Now  York  :  Mocraillan,  1895. 

And  other  works. 

TitK  revenue  from  taxation  \f*,  na  BlnckHiono  »nys  in  hia 
'  Commcntariea,'  a  portion  which  each  subject  contributes 
of  hia  property  in  order  to  »ecure  the  remainder.  The 
subject,  when  properly  taxed,  '  contrihutea  only  ttome 
part  of  his  property  in  order  to  enjoy  the  rest."  The 
person  who  conbiders  himself  *  properly  taxed '  is  perhaps 
a  creature  too  rare  and  good  for  gcnoral  eontomplatiou; 
but  the  taxation  of  the  people  for  the  people  uhould  be 
devised  by  the  pi^jplo  who  have  to  pay  it.  No  nmn  liken 
tlic  payment  o£  Uixutf,  but  uU  men  like  to  talk  about  them 
In  usuaJIy  unrestraiued  language.  And  the  tax  which  U 
most  frenly  condemned  is  that  which  is  the  most  just  in 
theory  lind  priuciple. 

When  the  younger  Pitt  had  oleai-od  off  the  land  tax 
by  making  it  a  redeemable  ront-charge  and  liod  repealed 
the  triple  assessment  (which  was  in  effect  a  tax  on  in- 
comes), he  introduced  a  general  tax  calculated  on  the 
receipts  for  one  year  from  property  and  employments. 
This  was  the  income  tax,  which  came  into  operation  in 
Great  Britain  in  Januai-}*  1790.  It  was,  in  elTuct,  a 
graduated  tax,  because,  while  incomes  under  00/.  were 
exempted,  incomes  between  OW.  and  200/.  were  aasessed 
at  various  rates,  and  the  full  rate  (10  %)  was  chargeable 
only  on  incomes  of  200/,  and  over.    Moreover,  the  incomes 
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of  chnrituble  institutions  uml  {from  funds)  of  friondly 
societicfi  were  exempted ;  and  abat^'monts  were  allowed 
to  the  tsxpayera  for  cliildren'i!  allowuncea  and  for  life 
insurance  premiiinut.  This  tax  was  repcalod  after  tlio 
peace  of  Araioua ;  and,  when  Addington,  on  tho  roroni- 
menceinent  of  war,  had  to  impose  frosh  taxation,  ho  vn- 
deavourod  to  difforeutiato  between  income  from  tho  funda 
and  general  income.  Thi«  design,  strongly  opposed  by 
Pitt,  was  abandoned  ;  but  AddingCon's  income  tjix,  imposod 
in  ISKt,  diflforcd  from  Fitt'it  in  tliat  it  called  for  not  a 
general  return  of  income  from  all  sourcei^  but  particular 
returns  of  income  from  particular  sourcas.  With  the 
Income  and  Property  Tax  Act  of  J803  we  have  the  l>egin- 
niog  of  thv  tiohedulv  xystem,  which  seemed  to  prcparo  the 
way  for  a  complete  difTeronliatiou  that  has  never  yet 
been  made.  But,  whilu  Addiiigton's  tax  did  not  diffor- 
entiate,  it  did  graduate.*  Incomes  below  00/.  in  tliu 
aggregate  were  exempt;  incomes  between  Wl,  and  120/. 
were  allowed  an  abatement ;  a  reduction  was  allowed 
for  families  of  more  than  two  children ;  tho  rate  was 
l»,  in  the  pound  for  incomes  of  IMt.  and  upwards,  but 
varied  from  lid.  to  3d.  in  the  pound  for  incomes  between 
150^  and  mi. 

The  thin  edge  of  dilTerentJation  may  bo  pci-ceived  in 
Ixird  Henry  Petty's  income  tax  of  1800.  for  in  it  tlie  limit 
of  exemption  was  reduced  from  OOf.  to  50/.  in  respect  of 
incomes  derived  from  labour  for  daily  or  weekly  ^vage*. 
When  Peel  renewed  the  tax  in  1842,  he  diff'erentiated  to 
this  extent,  that  he  raised  the  limit  of  exemption  to  150/. 
for  all  incomes.  The  tax  was  not  then  imposed  in  Ireland, 
beeau«e  of  the  abtienca  there  of  machinery  for  ita  assesB- 
meotand  colloctiun  ;  but  the  spirit  and  stamp  duties  were 
misod  there  instead.  In  1S63,  however,  61ad.>itone  extended 
the  income  tax  to  Ireland,  reduced  the  limit  of  exemption  to 
llXl/.,  and  allowotl  an  abatement  of  the  tax  for  incnines 
h(tt%voen  150/.  and  100/.  Thus,  in  his  first  Budget,  Glad- 
Htttne  adopted  in  principle  both  graduation  and  differen- 
tiation in  regard  to  tho  limit  of  exemption.  For  it  must 
bo  admitted  that  tho  system  of  abatement  which  has 


*  OndiuUon  owjr  bo  htieHlj  d«ctlli«d  u  vniUtlon  In  MMnnnntBl 
•cixmllitji  to  tlie  eiie  of  lnMKu«  ;  and  diffcn auction  «■  Vkriallon  nccwrUug 
ht  Ui«  ctiAmaUr  or  muk«  of  Incotuo. 
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prevailed  oven  to  this  day  is  i-eally  a  method  of  gradua- 
tion within  certain  limits.  The  question  of  imposing 
upon  what  has  been  termed  *  realised '  income  u  higher 
rate  than  that  upon  what  has  been  termed  'procArious* 
incomes  ha»  frequently  been  raised;  and  on  this  head 
Gladstone's  observations  in  his  speech  on  introducing  the 
Budget  o!  1853  are  specially  interesting.  With  regard 
to  this  question,  it  should  bo  borne  in  mind  that  he  sug- 
gested that  the  fundhotder  cannot  in  fairness  be  taxed 
more  highly  than  others.  This  ia  why  many  practical 
men  have  withheld  judgment  until  a  clear  deflnitJon  of 
'realised  and  'precarious'  incomes  can  be  given.  Glad- 
stone's speech  in  1S53  dealt  also  with  the  holders  of 
terminable  annuities. 

*  If  these  are  to  be  taxed  on  a  tower  scale '  (be  said), '  so  must 
G(>v(!rIlIll(Mlt1i^l^-»nnuitants,flnd,^^ithtllose,1ife-lnterG8ts  tn  the 
fuii<)Nai)<)  juiiitiiri.v«»n(l  »riiiiiitiit7H  du  laii<l.-<,a(i(I,  in0hort,nlllife- 
anuuitants  and  lifv-rcntcrs  and  potv^csMont  of  entailed  estatca. 
So  tliat  the  real  tendency  of  such  exemptions  is  to  break  up 
and  dustroy  the  tax.  .  .  .  To  venture  upou  schemes  such  tut 
hatl  bt'tn  i-ii(rKi'«tc<l,  wliicJi,  lookiiiK  well  on  impor,  involvwl 
absurdities  nnd  ini(|uitii'7t  whii^h  would  end  iu  tliu  dvatruction 
of  the  tax,  would  bo  to  enter  ujxin  a  fatal  and  seductive  path 
which  would  lead  us  into  a  quagmire  and  throw  the  whole 
finance  of  the  Einjilre  Into  confusion.'    (IXtwell,  iii,  p.  185.) 

Is  it  along  a  fatal  and  seductive  path  that  Sir  Charles 
Dilke'fl  Select  Committee  would  lead  a  confiding  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  ? 

'  Whoever  hopes  a  faultless  tax  to  see, 
HoiMM  what  ne'er  was,  is  not,  and  ne'er  shall  be,' 

OM  Pope  remarks,  and  as  many  a  MinUter  of  Finance  and 
reformer  in  economics  has  found.  But  what  is  not  fault- 
less may  often  bo  expedient. 

It  may  liu  doi^inihlo  to  rccjUl  the  four  maxims  laid 
down  by  Adam  Smith  as  embodying  the  qualities  desir- 
able in  any  national  system  of  taxatjon,  viz. :  (1)  The 
subjects  of  every  State  ought  tocontrihute  to  Ihotsupport 
of  tho  Government,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  proportion  to 
the  revenue  which  they  respectively  enjoy  under  the 
protection  of  the  State.  (2)  The  tax  which  each  indi- 
vidual is  bound  to  pay  ought  to  be  certain  and  not 
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arbitrary.  (3)  Every  tax  ought  to  be  levied  at  the  time 
and  in  the  manner  in  which  it  ifl  most  likely  to  be  con- 
venient for  the  contributor  to  pay  it  (4)  Evory  tax 
ought  to  bo  so  contrived  an  to  take  out  and  to  keep  out 
of  tbu  pockets  of  the  people  an  little  a»  posHible  beyond 
what  it  brings  into  the  public  treasury  of  the  Srate.* 

Thofirstof  these  maxims  points  to  equity  and  equality; 
the  last  three  jwint  to  expodiency.  Hat  the  prinriple  of 
equality  is  just  that  which  it  is  most  difficult  to  carry 
into  effect.  Taxation  is,  of  course,  payment  for  services 
rendered  by  the  8tuto.  But  the  functions  of  the  State 
ore  many  and  diverse ;  thoy  are  certainly  not  confined 
to  the  protection  of  persons  and  property.  If  cquol 
sacrifices  ought  to  bo  demanded  from  all  citizens  can  this 
be  done  by  exiictinjj  from  all  the  same  pci-centago  of 
their  pecuniary  means?  If  not,  and  if  10  %  is  a  grcuter 
burden  on  a  amoU  than  on  a  largo  income,  then  tho 
principle  of  graduated  taxation  is  established.  But,  as  J,  S. 
Mill  pointed  out,  the  iKtrtJon  of  truth  that  the  doctrine 
contains  arixos  princii>ally  from  the  diffurunce  between  a 
tax  which  can  be  ttavcd  from  luxuries  and  one  which 
trenchea  ever  »o  littlo  upon  the  neooasaries  of  life.f  The 
moet  equitable  method  of  adjusting  inequalities  that 
suggested  itself  to  Mill  was  that  recommended  by  Ben- 
tham,  of  'leaving  a  certain  minimum  of  income  sufficient 
to  provide  tliu  neco»8ar!o»(  of  life  uutiixod  ' ;  tbo  exemption 
in  favour  of  smaller  incoiuus  should  uot,  ho  thought,  be 
stretched  further  timn  thi^. 

But  what  are  the  necectearios  of  life  ?  Thoy  vary  with 
class  and  occupation.  An  income  tax  that  treats  all 
kinds  of  income  exactly  nlike — whether  on  the  profits  of 
trade  or  tbuHO  derived  from  interest  or  rent,  or  on  salnritwi, 
or  on  professional  gain.s — Ir,  saytt  Mill, '  a  vieiblo  injustice  * ; 
but  'it  does  not  arithmetically  violate  tho  rule  that 
taxation  ought  to  be  in  proportion  tome.nn8.'J  And  in 
setting  forth  the  conditions  necessary  for  making  an 
income  tax  consistent  with  justice,  he  says,  after  apoci- 
fyiog  minimum  exemptions  or  abatements,  that  all  simis 
saved  from  Income  and  invested  should  be  exempt,  '  or, 
if  this  be  found  impracticable,  that  life  incomes  and 
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inoomM  from  buaineHses  and  professions  should  bo  Ions 
heavily  taxed  than  inheritable  incomes  iu  a  dogreo  im 
nearly  as  poasibte  equivalent  to  the  iacraatiod  noed  of 
economy  nnsinR  from  their  terminable  fibamrtoi',  allow- 
anuo  being  also  made  in  the  case  of  variable  inconiCJ4  for 
their  procariousness.'  *  It  may  thus  be  argued  that  Mill 
van,  within  limits,  in  favour  both  of  graduation  and 
diO'crentiation.  But  he  also  points  out  that  to  tax  larger 
incoraeti  at  a  higher  percentage  than  the  smaller  is  to  lay 
a  tax  on  industry*  and  economy.  '  It  is  not  the  fortunes 
which  are  earned  but  those  which  are  unearned  Uiat  it 
ifor  the  public  good  to  place  under  limitation.'  t 

The  cleavage  in  optntun  in  nuwadaya  much  greater 
with  regard  to  graduation  than  to  differentiation.  Those 
who  odvocuto  a  strictly  proportional  rate  argue  that  pro- 
gressive rutcs  moan  socialism  and  cuuliscation.  Others 
contend  tliat  progressive  taxation  ih  necessary  to  remove 
inequalities  in  fortune.  But  a  more  reasonable  view  ia 
that  moderato  graduation  is  quite  in  accordance  with  th« 
theory  of  taxation  according  to  individual  ability.  If, 
however,  progrosisive  taxation  w  recognised  lus  the  nppli- 
oation  of  a  principle,  it  must  never  be  made  a  prinoiplo 
of  it«oIf ;  for  that  would  bo  conBscation. 

The  idea  of  progressive  taxation  is  not  modem.  Tho 
Athenians  in  tho  time  of  Solon  had  a  classified  property 
t»x.  In  the  archonship  of  Xnusinicus  (d.c.  378)  the  hoses 
of  taxation  were  land,  houses,  slaves,  cattle,  furniture, 
and  money ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  im- 
post had  by  that  time  become  a  progrL\Hsivo  income  tax.{ 
We  in  this  country  huvo  accepted  tho  introduction  of  the 
progrt^sstve  principle  in  tho  death  duties ;  and  tho  same 
principki  underlies  the  scheme  of  abatements  in  our 
existing  system  of  income  tax. 

In  considering  the  principle  of  differentiation  wo  moot 
with  various  difliculties.  For  example,  if  a  tax  on  pro- 
perty is  objectionablfi  because  it  virtually  coibititut4>s  a 
penalty  on  savings,  then  an  extra  tax  on  income  from 
investments  in  property  or  public  securities  is  also  a 
penalty  on  savings.  In  effect,  the  man  of  prec«rioua 
income  who  demands  a  differential  assessment  of  income 
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u  proposing  a  barricade  against  bis  own  ibrifty 
latJons.  But  tbis  objection  cannot  be  accepted 
elusive,  because  it  would  bar  from  taxation  both  property 
and  product.  A  property  tax  is  in«qmtablo  in  tbmoary 
bocuuHtf  property  docs  not  meamre  ability  to  pay:  bat 
income  indicatM,  if  it  does  not  measure,  some  ability  to 
pay.  Some  coonnmi«t«  have  odrocatod  a  property  tax  as 
u  Mupplomcnt  lu  Uu)  iiiconm  tax,  in  order  to  tax  ineoaw 
from  property  more  than  Income  from  personal  effort. 
But  tbe  Name  remit  could  be  obtained  mom  simply  by 
differentiating  the  rate  of  tbe  income  tax ;  moroovor.  In 
thin  country,  property  does  pay  KupplementaiT'  taxes  in 
tbe  form  of  death  duties.  But  we  meet  with  tli«  further 
objection  that  inequality  of  treatment  is  involved  if  peopla 
pay  different  taxes  on  the  wirae  income.  \%'bat  then  is 
meant  by  differentiation  of  taxation?  It  is  that  a  di»* 
tinction  should  be  drawn  between  earned  and  unearned 
ineomoM ;  and  »uch  a  distinction  was  approved  by  J.  S.  Mill, 
on  economist  orthodox  of  tbe  orthodox.  If  wc  admit  this 
duttinction,  there  it)  nothing;  ini-quitablc  in  taxing  pro- 
perty incom«  more  than  labour  income.  Tbe  distinction 
may  be  made  by  charing  different  rates,  or  by  laying 
one  uniform  rate  on  ull  incomes  with  a  mipor-tax  on 
incomes  from  propurty.  The  latter  method  is  open  to 
the  charge  that  it  is  double  taxation.  That  may  be  so ; 
bat  it  is  not  necessarily  unjust  taxstion.  because  pro 
I>erty  U  realisable  and  the  income  from  it  &  pemiiioQiit» 
whereas  labour  is  not  realiiuible  except  in  tbe  form  of  in- 
come, which  is  terminable  and  therefore  precarious.  To 
be  strictly  just,  however,  the  income  from  all  property 
should  be  taxed;  and  we  cannot  aasore  that  onless  all 
income  is  taxed. 

The  progressive  increase  of  public  revenue  has  bocome 
much  easier  since  direct  taxation  was  introducod.  It 
luui  been  called  by  Prof.  Solignion  tiie  last  stop  in  the 
liintorical  development  of  public  revenue,  'it  was  not 
until  after  the  establishment  of  tbe  Roman  Empire  that 
tbn  regular  direct  taxation  of  tbe  Roman  citizen  began.'  * 
But  in  modem  civilisation  we  have  a  qualitative  as  well 
as  u  quantitative  di\-taion  in  wealth.  There  are  rich 
«nd  jKMir  landowners,  large  and  small  employers,  highly 
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jMiid  and  poorly  paid  wugC'Oaniurs.  It  is  lliu  qualiUitivo 
di^tiiictiou  which  suggefits  tko  pnuciple  o£  differentiution 
in  tho  ossosHRioiit  of  direct  taxution.  Aa  an  exumplu  of 
acc^tnnco  of  thia  principle  wo  may  indicnto  thu  Act  to 
Impose  u  Tax  on  IncumoH  of  tlio  Colony  of  Yictoriu,  1805. 
'By  this  Act  incomcM  below  2/001.  wcro  froo ;  on  iacomoa 
from  personal  oxortion  tho  ruto  wa»  id.  per  pound  up  to 
I30(W.,  6(1.  p«r  pound  up  t«  2200/.,  and  8d.  per  pound  over 
220<V. ;  on  incomtis  from  tho  produco  of  property  tho 
rutos  were  double  those  atatod. 

It  is  pertinent  now  to  enquire  whether  and  how  the 
ptinciptea  of  graduation  and  differentiation  are  adopted 
in  other  States  which  impose  income  tax.  Muoh  may  be 
Icurnotl  from  the  experiences  of  Europeiin  nationa  ;  and 
it  is  dcHirablo  to  examine  these.  The  income  taxes 
dotwribod  in  the  Reporta  of  His  Majesty's  Bepreaentatives 
abroad  (Cd.  £587  of  1005)  are  all  State  taxes  as  opposed 
to  taxoa  levied  for  local  purposes.*  The  German  and 
Swiss  taxes  are  imposed  by  States  belonging  to  a  con- 
fodorution  ;  but  as  these  taxes  all  form  national  and  not 
local  revenue,  they  ore  included  in  tho  returns  to  which 
we  refer.  In  neither  of  thoso  ciutos  does  the  Federal 
Govertmiont,  which  depends  mainly  on  customs  and  in- 
direct taxution  for  revonue,  at  present  levy  an  Inoome 
tax ;  while  in  the  United  States  of  America  an  Ineome 
tax  hn8  been  declared  unconstitutional.  The  income  taxes 
described  differ  widely  in  general  character.  Some  of 
them  are  taxes  affecting  the  whole  inoome  of  the  tax- 
payer, such  as  the  Prussian  income  tax,  while  othera  are 
designed  either  to  supplement  existing  taxes  or  to  fall 
only  on  certain  sources  of  income  which  ore  not  reached 
by  such  taxes.  The  Austrian  income  tax  is  a  personal 
tax  superimposed  on  six  other  direet  taxes  (on  landt 
baUdfogii,  industrial  proBts,  salaries,  etc.).  Tho  Bavariim 
tax  is  dvsignod  to  leave  untouched  incomes  already  sub- 


*  Tbnso  Intier  bavc  bMn  dcacrlbrd.  In  tbe  ewe  of  ccrtAln  foratgn  coaa- 
Irics  sod  [li«  British  Ml-gtrrcralng  roloalM.  In  ■  pnrilaiii«nUr7  nVan 
(Cd.  S09S  of  1904^  Tbej  Inalodtt  both  tuea  whk^  «xlat  *l«ii|[  wlUl  SM(« 
taoomc  Uxc«,  »M  In  UoilAad  and  Pnutlo,  tutd  those  which,  so  In  Uaani- 
chuMtu  and  tb«  invTJiiM  ot  OaUrlo,  kn  foitsd  liidc|iGadeatly  of  uiy  Slal« 
tajtaUon. 
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ject  to  other  taxes.  Eke  tfae  land  tax  and  indueiry 
Tlie  Italian  and  SpanMi  {neone  taxes  are  taxes  affccliti, 
peraooaltjr  only:  bat  m  Spain  an  indnatry  tax  is  con- 
cttrrent  with  the  income  tax. 

What  b  bronght  oat  in  the  Reporta.  onder  the  headiDgi 
ct '  Gradnation '  and '  Piffereotiiiti«».'  may  be  briefly  suni- 
narieed.  Gmdaatton  is  not  held  to  apply  to  a  tax  wliicli 
is  merely  proportional  to  the  net  assoanble  ineomo,  and 
Is  levied  at  a  constant  rate,  irro^tective  of  the  amount  of 
the  ineome.  It  is  taken  to  imply  a  rariation  or  pru- 
grearion  in  the  rate  itself  haring  some  relation  to  tliu 
■moont  of  the  income  taxed.  Between  a  '  proportional' 
and  a  '  progreasiTe*  system  of  taxation  tbcrc  is,  however, 
in  practice  frequently  no  material  differcnoe.  Whether 
a  tax  is  describtsd  as  'proportional'  or  ' progreasivo  *  de- 
pends on  whether  the  proportional  or  the  progreasIvB 
rate  is  regarded  as  the  normal  rate;  and  thia  again 
depends  on  the  point  to  which  piogreaplon  is  carried  in 
any  particular  instance.  Most  of  the  qrstems  described 
in  the  Reports  would  be  riassod  as  progressiiro.  although 
the  prograaston  generally  stops  at  some  point  or  other, 
after  which  the  rate  becomw  proportional  merely.  The 
leading  principle,  however,  is  to  impose  higher  rates  as 
the  itKome  increases,  so  as  to  throw  a  more  than  pro- 
portional burden  upon  the  wealthier  clanawi 

Graduation  in  tbii  sense  is  effected  in  the  systems 
described  by  a  regular  progressive  scale,  the  main  forms 
of  which  may  be  classified  under  three  heads : 
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'(a)  The  taxpayers  are  arranped  in  n  number  of  categories 
•eeordin);;  to  the  amotmt  of  im-<>ra<«  returned  by  or  ascribed 
to  th«m,  and  s  definite  Muni  of  money  flxiKd  tu>  the  tax  in  each 
estefcory,  which  is  not  mibjecC  to  variatioD  from  year  to  year. 
The  numbfw  of  categories  is  very  large  (genetalty  well  over 
one  hundred),  aod  the  rate  of  pn^^ressioa  very  gradual.  This 
sysUou  ia  chanurterUtie  of  the  German  Kroup  of  taxes,  Indod* 
ing  the  Austrian ;  and  all  tlie  German  income  taxM  . . .  (eatospC 
the  Bavarian  unearned  income  tax  and  tho  Baden  tax)  aiford 
examples  of  It.  A  variation  of  this  motJiod  ia  to  be  found  In 
xomc  of  the  smaller  states,  e.g.  Auhalt  and  Uppe-Dettnold 
and  Hambnrg,  where  the  definite  money  rate  Axed  for  each 
category  is  a  unit  or  standard  merely,  nny  miiltipio  of  which 
may  be  levie<i  in  any  yiar  as  revenue  requires.  Unt  a  notice- 
able pcdnt  about  the  contioental  income  taxes  as  a  whole  is 
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that  tbo  rates  are  laid  down  once  for  all  in  tlie  law  Enstitoting 
tJie  tax. 

'0')  The  tAxpnyvrn  aro  armngccl  ia  categories,  and  each 
category  is  taxed  at  a  certain  percentage  rate,  the  rate  i-biug 
with  each  category  till  the  limit  of  progre>t<tioti  In  I'efu-lim], 
L'nder  this  system  tlie  catettorlea  sra  few  iu  number;  luid,  m 
wltliin  the  limits  of  each  c«t«fcory  the  clutr^  rimH  propor- 
thmalty  only,  and  a  progreiMivo  rit«  only  occurs  at  a  few 
spocifiod  points,  the  progrossiou  appears  to  be  loss  evenly  dif- 
fused over  the  whole  lange  of  incomes.  The  chief  exainplvs 
of  this  method  are  found  among  tlie  Swiss  eantous,  e.g.  Uri, 
Appeuxell  (Rliodee  ExUiriein-s),  Vaud  (witli  woven  catogoriea), 
BAle-villc,  ond  Luc<-rnc  (with  three  categories);  Denmark 
{with  thirteen  categone«)  is  anotlier  instance  of  it.  A  varia- 
tion of  tltis  system  is  tliat  existing  in  some  Swiss  cAntonit 
such  &if  BAK^-ville,  where  <uch  |K>i-tion  of  the  incr)m<:  id  taxed 
only  at  the  rate  applicable  to  it,  tli«  first  4000  fr.  at  1  ^|.  the 
next  iOOO  fr.  at  2  %.  and  bo  on.  This  hoa  the  effect  of  further 
diffusing  the  progression. 

'  (c)  Other  varieties  which  may  bo  grouped  under  one  Iiead 
are  those  In  which  a  scale  of  progression  is  based  upon,  or 
combine<l  with,  the  partial  exemption  of  Income  from  taxa- 
tion technically  known  as  "  abatement."  Scandinavia  and 
Htdlaod  ate  the  chief  examples  under  this  head.  In  Nor- 
way and  Holland  the  system  de|)ends  on  abatement  com- 
bined with  a  fixed  percentage  rate  of  tax  up  to  a  certain 
limit,  portions  of  income  l)eyon(l  thiit  limit  heing  Ukxcd  nt  a 
higher  rate  or  rates.  This  inttiircsi  i<tn)tiger  proRrt.i«i(iou  in  the 
lower  grades.  In  Baden,  where  tlie  system  is  similar,  the 
progr«salre  rates  apply  to  the  whole  of  the  income  and  not 
merely  to  the  |>ortions  above  the  specified  limits.  In  Den- 
mark abtttcMn'nt  Ik  <.x>ml)inwl  with  pun-PutaKe  |>rogr«s8ion. 
An  example  of  the  mnuiicr  iu  wliich  exemption  ur  almteiuent 
is  utilised  to  transform  a  proportional  into  a  progressive  rate 
is  afforde*!  by  the  system  in  force  in  the  canton  of  Neuclu^tel. 
The  rate  of  the  tax  Is  fixed  at  1  *  20  % ;  but,  as  a  sum  of  AOO  fr, 
is  allowed  to  be  <li>dticte<l  from  every  taxable  Income,  the  rate 
varies  fmm  &ay,0'ao%on  an  income  of  800  fr.,  to  0-48  %  on 
one  of  1000  fr.,  1-18  %  on  an  income  of  10,000  fr.,  and  so  on 
until,  when  an  income  of  400.000  fr.  is  reached,  the  full  1  ■  20  % 
rate  is  practically  charged.  Zurich,  among  others,  affonls  a 
wmewbat  similar  example  of  "  abatement." '   (Cd.  2587,  p.  vi.) 

The  oxomption  of  a  certain  minimum  income  (the 
■^^nigiuiq  of   sub9ist«nce '}  is  recognised  in   most  fiscal 
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iiys(«m».    llio  limit  of  excmptJou  for  incomo  tax  puipoaH 
it)  fixed: 

In  PTQuin  nL 43  00  pdr  AitBQBI. 

InAlWtrlAKl ISO  0    0  „ 

In  Belluid  at H  O    O  ., 

la  Norwiky  m IR  0    0  „ 

In  Sweden  •( £(  S    0 

)n  0    0 

SB  a  0 
MOO 

Inltalj^m     .......      10  0    0  „ 

In  Sp«Jn  (for  iirlvuo  Individ uiUji)  at       .        .      45  D    0  „ 

And  (for  Stale  emploj^)  mt  .         ,         .         .       81  0    0  ,. 

In  Switzerland  the  limit  varios  from  41/.  in  Thurgnu  to 
48^.  in  BAle-ville.  In  tlio  atimlk-r  German  States  the  limit 
is  very  low;  in  Saxe-Gotha.  and  LippL'-Dotmold  15/.,  in 
Schiiumburg-Lippc,  17/.  10«.,  in  Suxo-Altenburg  3/.  Ex> 
oniptiuiiA  may  also  be  mndo  in  favour  of  State,  muutcipolt 
commen'iiilor  cbiiritableinstitiilionK:  reigning; so%*ereigns. 
ond  nitimbers  of  u  royal  family;  forci(fn  ropresontatives; 
nnval,  military,  or  other  servants  of  the  State;  and  do- 
niestio  Hcrvant«.  The  canton  of  Fribourg  oxempt«  <agri- 
culmrists,  painters,  entiravers,  seiilptorn,  niidwives" ;  and 
eight  other  cantons  provide  oxemptionH  in  var)-ing  deffrecN 
for  heads  of  famtUes  with  children  or  other  dependents 
to  support.  Abatement  is  u«ed  in  certain  income-tax 
^sterns  either  to  produce  a  progreiutive  scale  or  in  com- 
bination with  it 

Italy  effects  a  partial  graduation  by  means  of  abate* 
menu  By  a  scale  applying  to  certain  incomes  under 
32/.  the  pressure  of  the  tax  is  mitigated,  and  a  pro- 
greBsivo  scale  established  for  veiy  small  incomes;  but 
incomes  derived  from  the  State  and  from  invested  capital 
ore  excluded  from  its  operation.*  The  method  of  ntwrinii 
meat  is  largely  at  the  source  of  the  income.  The  syBtem 
exempts  ti,.iOO,000(.  of  net  assessed  income  out  of  a  total 
of  06,000,000/.  In  Spain  there  is  no  abatement  syKt«m, 
but  there  is  graduation  in  the  scale  applying  to  the 
Mnlarios  and  pensions  of  Stato  officiids  to  the  pay  of 
ofllcors  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  to  ihe  salariea  of 
oniclaU  of  provincial  assemblies  and  corporations. 

Aluitementii    are  common    in   income    taxes  of    ths 
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dorioan  type  m  combination  with  regular  graduat^jd 
scales.  In  Prussia  a  certain  reduction  of  the  tax  is  mode 
on  incomeii  under  1501.  per  annum  foi-  eaoh  child  under 
fourteen,  and  on  iucoraoH  under  47iV,  for  continuouH  iU> 
□Ms,  debts,  or  special  misfortune,  mainteuanco  of  poor 
relations,  etc.*  Abatements  also  a£Fect  incomes  in  Austria 
up  to  the  limit  of  4167^  10a.  per  annum;  and  Wurttcmlxirg 
allows  abatement  on  incomes  from  busincBs  uudur  250/. 
per  annum.  In  Norway  there  are  provisions  for  ubate* 
ment  according  to  the  number  of  persons  dependent  on  a 
taxpayer.  In  Denmark  an  abatement  is  allowud  for 
each  child  under  Hfteen,  also  on  account  of  sickness, 
fomily  troubles,  and  military  service. 

Some  of  the  rates  of  graduation  in  force  may  be 
briefly  mentioned.  In  Pruaiia  the  rate  commences  at 
0-67  %  on  45^  It  rises  gradually  to  1  %  on  001.,  2  %  on 
150/.,  3%  on  500/.,  and  reaches  the  maximnm  of  4  %  at 
incomes  exceeding  6000/.  In  Saxony  the  rate  cominonccs 
at  0*25  %  on  20/.  It  rises  gradually  to  1  ^  on  50/.,  3  %  uu 
140/.,  3  %  on  about  260/.,  4  %  on  about  IGOO/..  and  rwnches 
the  maximum  of  5  %  at  incomefl  of  5000/.  and  over.  £u 
Austria  the  rate  commences  at  0-0  %  on  52/.  It  Wmm 
gradually  to  1  %  on  100/.,  2  %  on  300/.,  3  %  on  about  JOOW.. 
4  %  on  about  4000/.  The  maximum  of  nearly  5  S;  is 
reached  only  for  very  large  iucomM,  In  Sweden  tlie  rate 
coinmorices  at  0'2  %  on  about  55/.  It  tbcncu  increases 
gr/idurtliy  to  1  X  on  about  277/.,  2  %  on  alxiut  1 117/..  3  % 
on  about  '.VXfi,  and  reachcM  the  maximum  of  4  %  on  au 
income  of  about  8083/.  But  tbore  is  u  '  general  nupply ' 
tax  which  levies  1  ^  on  iucomen  UMttcsM'^d  tu  the  income 
tax.  In  Denmark  the  rate  commence;^  at  1  '3  %  on  about 
31M.  It  then  rise«t  in  seven  stages  to  2  %  on  incomes  of 
from  833/.  to  1110/.,  and  reaches  the  maximum  of  2^  %  in 
five  further  stages  for  incomes  of  5500/.  and  over. 

In  all  these  States  the  pix)gression  i^  a  gradual  one, 
on  an  average  ranging  from  obout  0*6  ^  on  a  labourer's 
income  to  a  maximunt  of  4  or  G  %  (say  IQil.  or  In.  in  the  £) 
on  incomes  of  the  richest  classes.  In  Uamhurg  the 
maximum  has  in  eomo  recent  years  reached  0  %,  while 
in  Buden  the  maximum  is  only  3^  %.  The  progrension  is 
most  rapid  in  the  early  stages ;  a  rate  of  1  %  or  1^  %  h 
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uauiUly  reached  for  an  income  of  100/.  Au  inconio  of 
200^.  pnya  on  the  Average  nearly  2  %,  tuiy  4  ^d.  in  tho  pound ; 
after  the  2  %  rat«  is  passed  the  pi-ogrfssion  bcct^meN 
slower.  In  Pi-uasia  an  income  of  500^  puyH  3  % ;  and  the 
maximum  of  4  %  is  only  reached  at  incomes  exceeding 
6000^.  The  rate  for  the  largest  income  is  at  tlio  mowt 
about  twice  as  hiRh  as  that  on  600/.,  and  uuually  not  more 
than  one-third  higher. 

In  Bfkvaria  the  *  aneamed  income  tax '  rat«  starts  at 
U  %  on  31.  10».,  it  rises  at  5/.  to  2  %,  at  20/.  to  2i  %.  at  35/. 
to  3  %.  at  50/.  to  3)  %,  ut  150/.  to  3}  %,  and  at  5000/.  to  the 
maximum  of  4  %.  Tho  *  earned  income  tax  *  n^to  com* 
mences  at  0- 1  %  on  25/,  It  thcnoo  rises  f;)^ually  to  1  % 
on  obout  100/.,  2  %  on  about  1000/.,  3  %  on  about  3000/.. 
and  reaches  the  maximum  of  4  %  at  incomes  of  10,000/. 
and  over.  In  the  graduation  of  the  uueanted  income 
taxes  Holland  adopts  the  same  principle  as  tltat  for  the 
earnL-d  inpomo  tax,  but  Imposes  a  higher  rate.  The  rate 
in  UuUaud  resembles  that  in  Bavaria,  except  in  the  cai*e 
of  the  highest  incomes,  where  the  Bavarian  tax  becomes 
nearly  1  *;  greater. 

In  Switzerland  there  are  a  number  of  income  taxes 
and  a  great  variety  of  nyH(«m!)  tn  force  in  the  different 
cantonit;  and  generally  tlie  graduation  or  progression 
adopted  la  more  marked  than  in  the  countries  already 
referred  to.  Except  in  Bfile-ville,  an  income  of  40/. 
(1000  fr.)  is  liable  to  tax,  but  the  rate  U  usually  very  low. 
From  40/.  to  aboat  400/.  (10,000  fr.)  there  is  generally  B 
rapid  progression;  afterwards  the  graduation  beoomos 
slower  till  tho  maximum  is  njached.  This  takes  plncu 
at  VBrious  points  in  the  several  cantons;  hut  in  every 
case,  if  it  is  not  reached  at  4000/.  (100,000  fr.),  the  subse- 
quent progression  is  slight. 

Differentiation  is  effected  in  various  ways  in  tho 
Mveral  countries,  as,  for  instance,  (1)  by  contbinatiou 
with  an  income  tux  of  a  tax  on  capital  or  property,  the 
whole  income  being  first  taxed  under  the  Income  tax  and 
n  further  additional  tax  (cjiUwl  In  (Jermany  Et-giinzunyi" 
eteuer,  or  supplementary  tax)  being  imposed  on  certain 
selected  itoarces  of  income,  land  being  lu  many  cases 
exempted  as  being  subject  to  a  land  tax.  Under  this 
system  of  differentiation  the  best  examples  are  found  In 
Prussia,  Saxony,  and  Wiirttemberg,  where,  however,  it  ia 
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a  tax  on  the  income  from  property,  not  on  property 
itself;  and  in  some  Hwiss  cuntons,  such  tin  Solothuni, 
Ttissin,  Bfile-catnpagno,  and  B&U^WIlo.  In  the  cAges  of 
the  Swiss  cantonn  the  pr<jporty  tax  is,  liko  tli«  Income 
tax,  OH  a  graduated  Rcale ;  but  tbo  Gorman  8upploiiientary 
taxes  on  property  are  not  (puduatcd.  Or  (2)  by  means 
of  tieparate  taxe»,  one  affecting  industrial  or  eainied 
income  alone,  and  the  other  affecting  property  alone, 
equivalent  to  a  tax  on  unearned  income.  Bavaria  ia  the 
only  State  in  which  this  latter  tax  take«  the  form  of 
a  (graduated)  tax  on  income.  The  moat  important 
example  is  the  combined  property  and  income  tax  of 
Holland,  which  is  due  to  an  eminent  Dutch  economist, 
Dr  Piorson,  Mtnister  of  Finance.  Or  (3)  by  the  taxation, 
within  the  limits  of  an  income  tax  itself,  of  income 
derived  from  different  sources  at  different  rates.  The 
only  examples  of  this  method  in  Europe  are  those 
afforded  by  the  income  taxes  on  personalty  in  Italy 
and  Spain.  '       '  '' 

The  following  is  an  analj-sis  of  the  effect  of  dlfTcrontia- 
tlon  as  shown  by  the  rntos  in  forcti  in  some  of  the  various 
States.  Prussia,  Saxony,  "Wiirttemborg,  and  Denmark 
impose  a  grtiduated  income  tax  together  with  a  supple- 
mentary tax  at  a  lixed  rate.  The  ratu  of  this  tax  in 
PruBsia  and  Saxony  is  equivalent  (at  i%  interest  on 
capital)  to  1 1  %  on  the  taxable  earned  income.  In  WUrt- 
tcmberg  it  i»'2%.  In  Denmark  It  is  equivalent  to  H  %• 
The  rate  of  the  supi)Iemunt4iry  tax  being  fixed  while  the 
income  fax  is  graduated,  the  extent  of  tlio  dilTerentiation 
varies  witJi  the  amount  of  tho  income.  Thus  in  Fnisstii 
on  CArned  income  of  .W.  pays  0'07  % ;  art  unearned  inconiri 
pays  in  oil  1-il'Z  %,  the  latter  rate  Ixting  nearly  throe  linict 
the  former.  An  corned  income  of  150f.  pays  2  %;  tax 
unearned  pa>'s  in  nil  3-25  %.  the  latter  rate  being  about 
1*0  tEmcfl  the  former.    An  earned  income  of  .'>U0/.  pays 

3  %i  an  unearned  pays  in  all  i'25  %,  the  latter  rate  being 
1*4  timci)  the  former.    An  earned  income  of  SOOO/.  pays 

4  % ;  an  unearned  pays  in  all  5*25  %,  the  latter  rate  being 
only  1*3  times  tho  former. 

In  Denmark  an  unearned  income  of  from  IGGi.  to  2221. 
is  taxed  twice  as  heavily  as  an  earned  income  of  that 
amount.  For  lower  incomes  (down  to  the  limit  of  ex- 
emption) tho  differentiation  ia  slightly  greater ;  for  higher 
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Inoomeff  it  becomes  less,  the  rate  o£  an  nneaxnod  income 
oC  55501.  or  over  being  only  1'6  timM  tfa«  rate  for  a 
correspondinK  earned  income.  In  Holland  the  mt«  for  a 
pure  industrial  income  is  less  than  that  for  a  puro  un- 
earned income  of  the  same  amount  in  a  fixed  proportion 
of  (approximately)  3  to  5.  For  mixed  incomes,  dortvml 
partly  from  labour  and  partly  from  property,  tliero  u  u 
special  arrangomt'nt,  the  earned  proportion  of  it  being 
t&xcd  moro  hoa%'ily  than  a  puro  uorncd  income  of  the 
same  amount  unaocompaniud  by  income  from  property. 

lu  Italy  diffc-rentiation  in  elTccted  by  olagsifying  in- 
comes in  five  c«Ltigorii.-H,  uccordiug  to  their  source.  Tbo 
two  highest,  consisting  of  different  forms  of  unearned 
income,  arc  taxed  at  20  %  and  15%  respectively;  (he  third, 
of  mixed  inoomee,  at  10  %;  the  fourth,  of  income  from 
labour  aloue,  is  taxed  at  9  %;  and  the  Hfth,  of  nalaries, 
allowances,  and  pensions  paid  by  the  State,  provinces  or 
coromanes,at7i%,  M.  Ren^Stourm*  refers  to  the  amount 
and  growth  of  the  tax  collected  by  '  retention,"  compared 
to  that  collected  by  '  register '  and  by  '  declaration*,'  aa  a 
proof  of  the  laxity  of  administration  and  facilities  for 
evasion  prevailing  in  the  last-named  class,  and  sugji^^ta 
that  th(t  Stute  hits  endeavoured,  by  raising  the  maximum 
rate  from  8  %  in  1866  to  13-20  %  in  1870  and  to  20  %  in 
1804.  to  recoup  itself  on  incomes  as  to  which  evasion 
is  impossible  for  the  '  dissimulation '  practised  in  other 
classes,  thus  accentuating  the  difficulty  as  rcignrda  the 
latter.  The  Spanish  tax  is  moro  complicated  and  less 
scientifically  differentiated.  In  Spain  the  scale  of  taxa- 
tion ou  property  is  as  a  rule  lower  than  that  on  personal 
exertion.  Unearned  incomes  and  mixed  incouK-s  are 
taxed  at  rates  varying  from  20  %  down  to  i  % ;  the  earned 
salaries  and  pensions  of  Stuto  officials  and  of  generals  in 
the  army  aro  taxed  at  the  high  rates  of  20  %  and  18%; 
but  relief  is  afforded  for  smaller  incometi  of  this  class  by 
graduation,  and  the  graduation  is  such  that  the  poorest 
incomes  of  tlie  class  (30/.  to  45/.)  pay  only  2  %  instead  of 
the  full  rates  just  mentioned.  Incomes  earned  from 
commercial  or  other  civil  occupations  are  taxed  at  one  of 
two  rates — 10  %  and  5  %.  Tlio  tax  ou  the  'exercise  of 
industrial,  commercial,  and  professional  enterprise,'  based 
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on  the  cliaracter  of  the  businoti^  and  the  populutioii  of 
the  locality  in  which  it  U  carried  on,  is  analoifoui  to  the 
French  'Lot  dea  Patentes.'  It  ia  an  'industiy*  tax.  not 
an  income  tax,  and  produces  a  revenue  equal  to  about 
ono-thii-d  of  that  produced  hy  the  'income'  tax.  The 
It«port  does  not  enable  us  to  judge  of  its  opuration  as  a 
differentiating  factor,  or  to  say  whether  tho  perwona 
subject  to  it  aro  taxed  ut  higher  or  lower  rate«i  than  those 
subject  to  the  '  income '  tax. 

In  effect,  then,  wc  see  that  in  other  countries  both 
graduation  and  differentiation  aro  employed.  Thus  the 
Select  Committco  lias  good  reason  for  saying  that  both 
are  'practicable."  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  tliat  the 
continental  taxes  on  income  are  permanent  and  non- 
expansivc,  whereas  our  income  tax  has  always  been 
regarded,  in  theory  at  any  rate,  as  a  war  or  emergency 
tax.  If  it  is  to  become  an  iutogrol  part  of  our  flftcal 
system  wo  shall  have  to  revise  tho  theory.  And,  If  the 
income-tax -payor  is  to  boar  tho  burden  of  war,  it  in  both 
juat  and  expoiliout  tliat  his  contributiotis  in  peace-time 
should  be  adjusted  to  his  ability  to  pay. 

In  the  most  perfect  form  of  civilixcd  society  direct 
taxation  is  tho  ideal  method  by  which  each  individual 
should  contribute  hin  quota  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
State.  In  effect,  t^ixation  iff  payment  for  sen-ices  rendered 
by  the  State  to  each  and  every  individual  member  of  it ; 
and  In  theory  each  citizen  should  contribute  according  to 
his  means,  not  according  to  his  appetite  for  commodities 
upon  which  taxes  may  bo  imposed.  But  then  tho  initial 
difficulty  remains  of  gauging  tho  ahilityof  the  contributors. 
A  man's  ability  to  moet  a  general  or  particular  asscds- 
nicnt  cannot  be  measured  merely  by  his  income,  because 
tho  income  may  in  Kumo  cases  be  procurable  only  by  a 
scale  of  expenditure  which  in  other  coses  is  unnecessary. 
A  profc8Miounl  man  whoxe  income  depends  largely  If  not 
mainly  on  his  social  position  and  reputation  Is  called  upon 
to  expend  more  on  what  is  for  htm  '  decent  and  comfort- 
able  maintenance '  than  a  tradesman  earning  the  same  or 
even  a  larger  luconic.  And  a  professional  man's  income 
disappears  when  his  health  fails  or  death  occurs,  whereas 

_     a  tradesman's  business  can  go  on  even  when  he  is  per* 

I    eonoily  laid  aside. 
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Graduation  of  income  tax  has  had  many  supporton 
in  parliament ;  but  the  Inland  Revenue  department  has 
consistently  held  that  a  graduated  tax,  even  if  desirable, 
is  impracticable.  The  oRiclal  view  is  that  wo  must  main- 
tain existing  arrangementti  under  which  profits  are  taxed 
at  their  saurce ;  and  that  there  would  be  much  risk  !n 
establi.ihing  a  new  system  under  which  each  individual 
would  give  a  full  return  of  his  income  from  all  sounxvt 
and  would  be  directly  taxed  according  to  a  graduated 
»cale  upon  the  total  amount.  A  corporate  tax  has  boen 
suggested  on  all  trading  companies,  to  be  leWed  on  total 
profits  at  a  small  rate,  as  u  payment  for  the  privilL>gu)t  of 
corporate  trading  with  limited  liability.  It  would  give 
effect  to  tho  principle  of  '  differentiation '  in  being  nn 
extra  tax  un  interest  from  investments,  but  it  would  also 
bo  a  tax  on  thrift. 

The  present  incidence  of  the  income  tax  ts  defended 
on  tho  ground  that  considerations  of  equity  uro  satisfied 
by  tiio  exemption  of  income  sufficient  for  a  '  decent  oiid 
comfortable  nmintunauce.*  But  considemtlons  of  oquity 
would  bo  more  fully  satisfied  if  no  inc«ni«!i  woro  «x- 
euiptod— at  any  rate  none  above,  say.  100^,  a  year — bocanso, 
if  all  wore  taxed,  tho  poundagu  or  pcrceiit^ige  of  Income 
would  bo  reduced  to  a  ruto  that  would  be  onerous  on 
none ;  and  also  bocauso  what  is  ueoossor}-  for  '  decent  and 
conifortablu  maiutonuncu '  diffent  mure  wltli  conditions  of 
life  and  with  social  and  proft^>iw>iumiI  euviroiiiitont  ibou 
with  income.  It  may  be  admitted  that  the  British  motfaod 
of  administering  the  tax  is  ns  little  inquisitional  oh  can 
be ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  coiitendod  that  uur 
system  does  afford  an  opportunity  for,  if  not  an  incentive 
to,  fraud.  Moi-eover.  it  is  not  equitable,  in  that  it  does 
not  apply  to  all  classes  who  earn  more  than  BufHcieut  for 
•decent  and  comfortable  mointenance";  nor  will  it  he 
biiuittible  until  it  is  levied  at  tlte  source  on  the  salaries  or 
wages  of  all  persons  who  earn,  say  'H.  per  week  upwards. 
There  are  thousands  of  opemtivet  in  this  country  who 
earn  .1/.,  4/.,  to  5/.  per  week,  hundi'eds  who  eani  from 
(U.  to  I5J.  per  week ;  and  only  a  small  proportion  of  these 
are  assessed  for  income  tax ;  yet,  if  the  tax  were  levied 
on  all  and  deducted  from  the  wages  '  at  the  source  *  it 
would  bo  onerous  on  none  of  them. 

As  to  actual  examples  of  grnduation,  the  United  StattiS 
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income-tax  law  of  1863-71  exempted  all  Incomes  under 
J600 ;  and  the  limit  of  exemption  was  afterwards  ruinted  to 
$1000  and  then  to  $2000.  But,  while  the  rate  o£  the  tax 
wa«  5.%  for  incomes  up  to  |;S0O0,  it  rose  to  7  %  for  incomes 
from  $5000  to  $10,000.  and  to  10  %  for  incomes  ovor  $10,000. 
Sir  Homy  Primrose,  chairman  of  the  Bourd  of  Inland 
Itevenue,  statod  to  the  Select  Committee  hia  opinion  that 
tlio  balance  of  advantage  was  in  favour  of  graduation. 
By  the  syKtom  of  abatemonto  a  Hcheme  of  graduation  was 
produced  up  to  the  limit  of  700/.  a  yejir.  The  result  of 
graduation  in  tlie  colonio^t  wau  little  beyond  wliat  waa 
arrived  at  here  from  tho  Hy^tum  of  abatement,  the  object 
in  eaeh  case  being  to  relieve  tho  smaller  incomes.  He 
estlmatod  that  the  total  number  of  income-tax- pay  en*  in 
thU  country  wajii  1,000,000,  of  whom  750,000  had  incomes 
below  700^.  He  thought  the  minimum  cstinuite  of  the 
number  with  incomes  of  5000/,  a  year  and  over  would 
be  7500,  and  the  maximum  10,000.  Taking  the  higher 
Qgure,  he  calculated  that  there  were  2M  [>ei-Ron3  who 
were  paying  on  40,000^.  or  more  a  year.  Their  income  tie 
efltimated  at  20,000,000/.  Of  incomeH  between  20,000/.  and 
40,000/,  there  were  probably  7.')()  averaging  28,000/.,  their 
total  income  being  21,000,000/.  Of  incomes  between 
10,000/.  and  20,000/.  he  calcuUted  there  were  2500,  aver- 
aging 14,000/.  and  amounting  in  tho  total  to  36.000,000/. 
Between  5000/.  and  10.000/.  then*  would  bo  6500,  which  on 
an  uvenigo  of  70O0/.  gave  45.000,000/.  He  estimated  that 
thus  there  would  bo  a  grand  total  of  121.000,000/.  for  10.000 
pwuple  with  inconn*!*  over  •'iOOO/.  a  year.  The  income:* 
Uttween  70U/.  an<l  .^000/.  totJilItMl  .'i07,000,000/.  Taking  tlio 
class  above  liOOO/..  the  produce  of  nn  iucreaoed  graduated 
tax  of  3f/.,  Or/..  M.,  and  U.  would  be  ',i;2M,(mt.  Special 
machinery  would  have  to  bo  deviaed  under  a  s^'stem  of 
graduation.  With  regard  to  differentiation,  he  considered 
that  the  death  duties  had  lessened  the  arguments  in 
favour  of  it.  It  was  calculated  that  the  death  duties 
represent  I«.  on  the  income.  (Repoi-t  365,  pp.  &S.)  If 
the  graduated  rate  bec.ime  ko  high  a^  to  be  resented 
there  would  be  a  danger  of  encouraging  investmenttt  in 
foreign  enterprises  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  come  within 
the  compass  of  the  income  tax.  In  connexion  with  this 
evidence  it  is  desirable  to  take  the  latest  classified  return 
of  the  Inland  Revenue  department. 
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As  tlie  advocate  of  a  grndimt«>cl  income  tax,  Mr  S.  T. 
Evans,  M.P.,  before  Mr  Asquith  introduced  his  lai^t  Htidgot, 
submitted  to  tbe  House  of  Conimoos  the  proposition  that 
it  is  just  and  expedient  for  provision  to  lie  made  :  (a)  for 
graduating  the  income  tax  so  aa  to  adjust  the  tax  in  fair 
proportions  between  the  smaller  and  larger  incomes  now 
taxable ;  and  (b)  for  differentiating  the  tax  to  be  borne 
by  earned  as  distinguished  from  unearned  incomes.  At 
present  the  exemption  of  all  incomes  under  IGOi.  initiates 
the  process  of  graduation;  and  the  abatement  of  160/. 
upon  all  incomes  under  400^,  of  150/.  on  incomes  between 
400/.  and  .WOA,  of  120/.  between  ftOO/.  and  WMI/.,  and  of  70/. 
between  fiOO/.  and  700/.,  continues  it,  Thi«  indirect  fa-nhion 
of  graduating  the  impost  is  illogical  and  unsatisfactory. 
Those  who  protest  against  any  form  of  graduation  may, 
however,  bo  unaware  that  Pitt,  Peel,  and  Gladstone 
adopted  it.  When  Pitt  inti'oduced  the  modem  system  of 
income  tax  in  17UD,  a  graduated  impost  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  placed  upon  all  incomes  of  over  60/.  a  year;  and  four 
years  later,  while  5%  was  levied  on  incomes  over  160/., 
lower  rates  were  placed  upon  those  umler  that  sura.  The 
tax  was  dropped  after  the  French  war :  but.  when  it  was 
revived  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1842,  the  principle  of  ex- 
emption was  established  bytheonustiionof  incomes  under 
150/.  Later  Mr  Gladstone  annexed  incomes  of  100/..  but 
differentiated  the  smaller  from  the  larger  by  levying  only 
ad.  upon  those  between  100/.  and  150/.  and  Id.  ou  those 
above  150/.  Ho  adbured  to  this  principle  during  the 
Crimean  War,  when  the  tax  was  doubled.  Although  iu 
1858  the  rate  watt  equalised,  graduation  was  revived  next 
year ;  and  it  was  not  unt^l  1863  that  equality  waa  restored, 
but  t«mpercd  by  exemption.  If,  therefore,  the  idea  of 
spreading  tlio  pressure  over  those  beatable  to  bear  it  is 
carried  further  in  the  coming  Budget.  Mr  Asquith  wilt 
be  able  to  quote  precedents. 

The  conclusions  of  the  last  Select  Committee  are  : 

'1.  Graditation  of  the  icoome  tj^x  by  nn  uxtenmou  of  the 
existing  system  of  abatements  ia  practicable.  But  it  could 
not  be  api^led  to  all  iaoomea,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
with  vutivfoctory  rosulttf.  Tho  liiait«  of  prudent  extoaeioa 
would  be  reached  when  a  largo  incroose  in  the  rate  of  tax  to 
be  collected  at  the  source  was  neceseitated,  and  the  total 
ainouDt  which  was  collected  Id  excesfl  of  what  was  ultimately 
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rotAinod  bcotnio  so  tArgo  m  to  CAiioe  Rorlous  IncoDveDlence  Ut 
trado  and  commorco  and  to  indtridiml  taxpnroni.  Tboee 
litulta  would  uot  ha  exceeded  by  raising  tbe  amount  of  income 
on  whk'li  nu  nbnt«<mcitt  would  be  allowed  to  lOOO^  or  oven 
more. 

'H.  Gradtmtiott  by  n  etipor-tAx  is  pmctaCAbKi.  If  It  1m 
desired  to  levy  a  muoh  higher  rate  of  tax  upon  large  inoooMn 
(aay  of  5G0OI,  and  upwards)  than  has  liitherto  been  eharRcd. 
a  Kiii>er<tAx  bawd  ou  iwi-Mounl  <lo<'lnmtU>»  woiUd  be  a  prac- 
tivablu  mvthod. 

'8.  Alxindoument  of  the  systom  of  "collmtiuu  at  the 
source,"  aud  adoption  of  the  principle  of  direct  perwmul 
oAttetiSiaeut  of  the  whole  of  each  peraoii'n  Inuoma  would  ba 
iuvxpodiunt. 

'1.  DilTLTGntiation  between  earued  and  uncnmed  iocomw 
IB  practicable,  csjiecially  If  it  be  limited  to  earned  iaooniM 
not  exneeding  SOOtit.  a  year,  and  effect  lie  given  to  It  by  | 
charging  a  lower  rate  of  tax  upon  thum. 

'  S.  A  oorapulimry  personal  declaration  from  mtch  lodl- 
vkliial  of  total  not  income  in  respect  of  wliich  tax  is  payabln 
is  exjiedieut  and  would  do  uiuoli  to  pi-eveiit  tbe  evasion  and 
aroidanoe  of  income  tax  irltlch  at  prefient  prevail"  (8*5, 
pp.  viil  and  Ix), 

The  inoome-tax-payere  who  are,  according  to  tliiii 
Report,  to  receive  the  first  consideration,  are  thofte  with 
income-i  of  lem  than  1000^.  per  annum ;  and  nbatemonts, 
which  are  now  confined  to  incomeit  of  1689  than  7U0/.,  are 
to  be  extended  to  incomes  of  less  tlian  IWM)/.  per  annum. 
But  consideration  is  offered  to  the  profcisioual  and  salaried 
cla^isee  and  smaller  tradesmen  whose  incomes  from  labour 
do  not  exceed  3000/.  a  year.  Those  who  complain  of  the 
inoquulities  of  the  income  tax  as  between  incomes  from 
investment  and  incomee  from  labour,  practically  advocato 
differentiation.  The  recipienta  of  an  earned  income  may 
be  satisfied  with  what  the  Select  Committee  offer,  namely, 
taxation  upon  a  lower  basis  than  tliat  payable  by  the 
recipients  of  spontaneous  income,  even  though  the 
worker's  income  be  only  preferentially  treated  to  the 
ext«nt  of  200(W,  or  '.iOOGl.  per  nnnuin.  The  recipients  of 
moderate  incomes  may  oliio  welcome  the  rooommendution 
that  abatements  be  granted  on  all  incomes  up  to  lOOW. 
per  annum,  and  possibly  on  incomes  of  even  greater 
amount.  The  Committee  are  certainly  right  as  to  '  tax- 
ation at  source.'    Were  this  abolished,  a  great  redaction 
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of  national  i-evonue  would  ensue ;  and  this  reduction 
would  not  benefit  the  nation,  because  it  would  be  obtained 
largely  by  fraudulent  returnH,  and  by  sins  of  omiswion  as 
well  as  commii«iion.  To  revert  to  the  method  of  diroct 
atutossraout  which  obtained  until  1801  would  probably  also 
be  to  revert  to  the  aninller  perreulage  yield  of  that  period. 
After  the  introductuui  of  taxation  at  source  in  1803  the 
yield  per  unit  in  two  years  nearly  doubled.  Graduation 
by  ; super-taxation  is  no  doubt  'practicable';  but  the 
introduction  of  it  would  make  the  income  tax  far  moro 
inquisitorial  and  so  increase  the  expense  of  collection  oh 
probably  to  extinguish  any  pecuniary  advantage. 

The  Labour  party  has  lost  no  time  in  pressing  iipon 
the  Government  the  demand  for  a  scheme  of  old-ugo 
pensions ;  and  the  Prime  Minister  is  in  entire  sympathy 
with  their  object.  Mr  Asquith,  however,  refrain*  from 
holding  out  any  promise  until  ho  sees  whoro  the  monoy 
is  to  como  from.  The  Govcrnmont  is  pledged  to  olTcct  a 
reduction  in  tbo  expenditure  for  armameuto;  but  the 
coal  tax  is  abolished,  uud  Liberal  policy  demands  tbo  froo 
breakfast  table.  National  education  and  the  liquidation  of 
national  debt  will  requiii*  more  money  ;  »o  all  the  saving 
we  are  likely  to  make  iu  military  outlay  is  fully  bespoken. 
Labour  men  and  others  have  contended  that  the  first 
busine*»  of  the  Liberal  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in 
dealing  with  the  inconio  tax,  is  not  to  diminish  the  amount 
of  revenue  derived  from  it,  but  to  graduate  the  tax  and 
bring  substantial  relief  to  men  of  small  incomes  at  the 
cost  of  their  wealthier  brethren.  If,  however,  the  tax  ia 
to  be  graduated,  it  should  be  so  nnder  better  ethical  and 
economic  principles  than  this  demand  implies. 

In  their  Report  the  Select  Committeo  say : 

'  27.  If  the  death  duties  be  regarded  as  a  tax  upon  the  person 
who  suwccds  to  the  estate,  and  a  cMUnilntion  Vi  mndu  to  show 
what  rate  of  income  tax  paynblu  by  him  during  his  life  upon 
the  interest  of  his  capital  would  be  the  equivalent  of  tlie 
lump  som  which  is  taken  out  of  the  estate  before  be  iulierlta 
it.  Sir  Hear>'  Primrose  considers  that,  on  estates  yieliUiif;  on 
itkcoiue  of  from  401.  to  100^  a  year,  the  e«tat«  dtitius  are 
equivalent  to  an  Income  tax  of  9d.  in  the  £  p«r  annum  during 
the  life  of  the  inheritor ;  on  estates  yielding  an  income  of  400(U, 
to  QOOOl.  a  year,  of  Is.  fid.  in  the  £ ;  and  on  eeitates  yielding 
an  iacom«  of  40,000/.  a  j'car  and  upwards,  of  2».  in  the  £. 
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'  2S.  TbcM  calcuiadoaa  ore  based  on  the  «stat«  tluUce 
But  the  legMcy  utd  ntccasdon  (lulie:^.  which  together  xtiih  the 
estate  <)iitic)>  mslcv  up  wbftt  are  usuaUy  known  aa  the  ilSBtb 
dutk*.  yield  &  further  3,500,000/.  to  -l.OOO.OOM.  a  ye«r  In  addi- 
tion to  the  estate  duties.  As  the  greater  part  of  tba  1«CMT 
and  snocesslon  duties  tails  ou  the  larger  eetates,  the  total 
death  dutl««  not  nnty  roprvwut  a  larger  auuual  income  tax 
than  that  which  i«  tho  equivithrtit  or  the  estate  duties  alooe^ 
but  the)'  abo  represent  a  larger  proportionate  incoBM  tax 
upon  the  iBComes  from  the  larger  eetatee. 

'20.  These  conclusions  clearly  show  that,  if  the  income  tax 
and  the  death  duties  be  reganlcl  together  as  a  form  of  inoom« 
tax,  there  i»  alrcmly  a  very-  fubf-tantial  gradualioa  of  taxa* 
tiou  on  incomes  derived  from  large  estates,  and  diSereoCiatioa 
between  large  incomes  derived  from  personal  exertjon  and 
those  deriveil  from  inherited  property '  (365,  p.  vlii). 


I 
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But  tlio  Committco  confo««)  thnt<  tboy  hn%'e  not  be«n 
able  to  provjdo  a  completdy  lo^ic^il  und  butisfactury 
definition  of  whatconstitutoinu  'oarnod'  lu  distinguished  ■ 
from  an  'unearned'  income.  And,  bccauso  they  are 
unable  to  submit  any  scheme  of  difToruutintiou  that  is 
capable  of  general  application,  tlicy  euggottt  thut  difTor- 
ontiation  should  bo  limited  to  incomes  not  oxceoding 
3000^,  with  reductions  on  corned  incomcti  under  thut  Umit^ 
eubjeot  to  an  application  by  the  person  seeking  relief  on 
making  a  declaration  of  hin  total  net  income.  But  this 
does  not  solve  the  problem.  Further,  the  Imposition  of 
a  ttuper-tAX  on  large  incomes  would  involve  direct  per- 
sonal assessment  of  the  whole  of  each  person's  income, 
and  render  neceasary  a  compuLiory  personal  deeJaration 
by  every  taxpayer  of  his  total  net  income.  To  extract 
such  returns  from  every  one  would  not  only  bo  very 
troublesome  and  expensive  but  would  bring  tlie  tax  into 
the  greatest  odium.  The  alternative  phin  of  asking 
returns  only  from  those  whom  the  Surveyors  of  Taxes 
believe  to  be  in  the  receipt  of  incomes  over  5000/.  a  y«nr 
would  be  to  place  too  much  power  both  for  oppression 
and  for  favountism  in  the  bands  of  the  permanent 
ofBcials.  A  super-tax,  which  seema  to  the  Committee  so 
easy  a  woy  out  of  their  difGculty,  is  a  very  dangerous 
instrument.  If  the  income  tax  is  preserved  as  a  per- 
manent form  of  revenue,  the  super-tax  would  ultimately 
become  the  war  tax  to  be  paid  by  the  rich,  or  at  nl| 
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events  hy  those  with  iucomc8  exceeding,  nayi  GOOO/.  'Thtit 
would  be  class  taxation,  and  moreover  tuxntlon  of  u  cluna 
which  18  already  heavily  taxod  on  capital  through  tho 
death  duties.  It  it>  just  that  the  rich  should  pay  )\ccordint< 
to  thvir  lauaus,  but  let  us  not  pretend  that  they  (Jono 
should  boar  the  burden  of  any  extra  taxation  called  for 
by  tho  military  necessities  of  the  nation. 

Mlivthor  there  is  a  balance  of  opinion  in  favour  of 
grnduntiou  of  tho  tax  or  not,  need  not  now  he  discussed, 
bccauMo  the  tax  is  graduated  at  present  under  tho  exemp- 
tion and  abatement  ^istem.  But  graduation  by  abate- 
ment— nt  any  rate,  above  the  level  of  a  living  wage — is 
not  a  satisfactory  form  of  graduation  ;  and  there  is  little 
doubt  tiiat  it  allowa  many  to  escape  payment  who  are 
quite  able  to  pay.  lustead  of  roLfing  the  limit  of  abate- 
ment, we  should  be  dispoiicd  to  abandon  it  altogether, 
and  to  tax  all  incomes  from  whatever  source  at  one  fixed 
rate  from,  say  ISO/,  up  to  1000/.,  vrith  u  slightly  higher 
rate  for  larger  incomes,  if  found  dustrublo  for  revenue. 
The  object  should  bo  so  to  distribute  the  imposition  as  to 
reduce  the  peretrntages  to  an  amount  which  would  not  bo 
oneroufi  to  recipients  of  the  smaller  incomes.  But,  In 
order  to  secure  this,  tho  multitude  of  small  incomes  that 
now  escape  altogetltur  should  be  impuundoil.  Against 
the  imposition  of  income  tax  upon  weekly  wages  there 
is,  of  course,  the  old-standing  ortliodox  argument  against 
the  taxation  of  labour.  But  that  argument  is  nut  applic- 
able to  cases  where  tho  reward  of  labour  niaohos  the  level 
of  tho  reward  uf  trading  or  prufeHSioual  occupations.  If 
all  who  earn  loss  than  is  doomed  necessary  for  mainten- 
ance are  to  be  exempted  from  taxation,  us  is  jnst,  then 
all  who  earn  more  than  tho  lixed  minimum  should  be 
taxed,  whether  their  incomes  are  derived  from  trades  or 
professions,  or  from  annual  salaries  or  weokly  wagex. 
To  be  just,  the  income  tax  should  l)e  paid  by  all  classes ; 
and,  until  that  is  done,  no  method  eitlier  of  graduation 
or  differentiation  can  be  perfectly  equitable. 
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Arc  lIL-.\En*AlAN   AND  MANNING. 

1.  Life  of  Cardinal    banning.      By    Edmund    SbarldAfli 
Parcell.    Two  vols.     London  :  MncmUljin,  IS95. 

2.  Xeteman.    By  Willium  Barry.    London :  Hoddor  aod^ 
Stoughton.  1904. 

3.  Xeteman.  Essai  de  Biogrnphie  Pgychologique.  By 
neori  Brt^ond.     Pum :  Libriiirio  Bloud,  1905. 

4.  NetcTtutn,  Pavcal,  Loi»y,  ami  the  Catholic  Church.     By  I 
W.  J.  Williunu.    London :  GrifBtlut,  1906. 

5.  La  Jienaisxance  CcUholique  en  A  ngleterre  au  XIX'  SOele 
(Troudume  Partio).  By  Pftul  Thurattu-Dangin.  Paris: 
PIon-Nourril,  1906. 

C.  La  Penaie  Catholi'jxu:  daiui  tA  ngleterrt  Contemporaine. 
Par  Ernest  Dimnet.    Puri«;  Librulrio  Victor  LecoffreJ 
1906. 

Tks  yeara  ago  Mr  Purcetl's  work,  the  'Life  oi  Cardinal] 
Mnnninj;,'  aroused  among  many  Englishmen  considai^ 
qWo  curiosity  in  oonnoxion  with  the  personal  rhanictAT* 
istica  of  the  two  remarkublo  men — Cardinals  Manning 
and  Newman — whotte  human  wtuknosses,  displayed  at  a 
moment  of  ncuto  diwonsion,  it  nomowhat  rudely  unveiled. 
There  was  somo  scandal,  on  thoufjh  saints  had  been 
stripped  of  thuir  auroolcs.  But  probiLbiy  most  candid 
ciritics  recognised  that  if  a  man's  couiidential  docnmoutA 
got  into  the  hands  of  a  biogrnphur  who  wishes  to  make 
a  sensation  und  ix  not  Hen.titive  an  to  the  fair  fame  of 
his  subject,  there  are  few  great  men  who  would  not  be 
similarly  belittled  in  the  eyes  of  the  public;  for  the 
public  is  thuM  placed  in  Uio  position  of  the  proverbial 
vtUet  tie  chnmbri:  Show  us  Tmitiycon  or  Gladstone  "in 
their  shii-t-sIoevcH';  take  biographteiU  '.snupMhotit*  of  them 
in  their  most  undignifled  mental  or  moral  attitudes; 
photograph  their  moiiieiit»  of  i]l-tcmpi>r  (which  may  be 
duo  to  indigestion)  or  of  exaggerated  resentment  (which 
a  night's  rest  probably  reduced  to  reasonable  proportions); 
or  preserve  in  a  phonograph  a  momentary  expression 
betokening  vanity  or  undue  c>gotism,  with  no  clue  to 
the  provocation  which  called  it  out;  and  you  have  the 
materials  for  a  false  and  unworthy  picture,  oven  though 
It  bo  made  up  of  true  facts.  Be  this  ae  it  may,  the  curtain 
was  raised ;  gossip  was  let  loose ;  and  people  wanted  to 
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near  moi-e  of  both  lueti— c>f  thoir  human  failings,  but  alao 
of  their  greater  qualities. 

The  demand  speedily  produced  a  mpply,  although  the 
supply  could  not  bring  ivemli  pernoiial  rovelationtt,  im  the 
tell-tale  documents  had  been  printed  tind  the  wortit  had 
been  told.  In  England  as  well  as  in  France  a  conHidei-able 
literature  sprang  up,  chiefly  dealing  with  Newman,  but 
not  pasaing  over  Manning.  M.  de  Pressense  wrote  an  able 
brochure  with  the  object  of  proving  that  Manning  was 
the  greater  man  of  the  twf>.  A  daughter  of  President 
Faure  printed  an  eloquent  tribute  to  Nen'man.  Many 
letters  of  both  men  and  much  information  as  to  their 
careers  were  contained  in  the  '  Lives '  of  Wiseman  and 
Ambrose  de  Lisle.  Some  very  valuable  articles,  ascribed 
to  the  pen  of  M.  Loisy,  had  already  dealt,  in  the  '  Bevue 
dn  Clorg^  Fran^ais,'  with  Newman's  essay  on  Develop- 
ment; and  its  argument  entered  largely  into  the  theory 
put  forth  in  'L'Evangiie  et  ritglise.'  More  recently  Dr 
William  Barry  has  given  the  world  an  excellent  popular 
itkctch  of  Newman's  wircor ;  and  two  more  French  writers 
have  occupied  tbemsolvcs  wth  the  same  subject — the 
Abb6  Emc«t  Dimnet  and  the  Abbe  Henri  Bnimond. 
'Manning' book>»  also  have  not  come  to  an  end.  A  new 
'  hitv.'  hy  Canlinal  Manning^  old  pupil,  Fulhor  Kent,  basod 
on  hitherto  unpublished  material  which  hml  boon  ignoi-ctl 
by  Mr  PurcoU  or  wa«  unknown  to  him,  haK  bc4>n  recently 
announced  to  bo  in  prcparution. 

Meanwhile,  M.  Thurcjtu-Oangiu,  of  tJio  Fn-nch  Academy, 
has  been  publinhing,  in  three  iuHtalmcutt«,  hiu  'Ucnaissaneo 
Catholique  en  Angleterre.'  The  third  part  has  but 
recently  appeared.  It  doali^  with  the  period  between  the 
death  of  Cardinal  WiKenmn  in  184}5  and  the  death  of 
Cardinal  Manning  in  11M2,  and  is  a  work  of  real  import- 
ance. M.  Thureau  write!!  with  the  accuracy  of  informa- 
tion which  marked  his  earlier  volumes;  and  his  book  n'ill 
bo  of  great  value  to  the  English  reader  aa  well  as  to  hia 
compatriots.  He  sunmiarisee  the  incidents  of  an  event* 
ful  time  in  a  volume  of  comparatively  brief  compass. 
Circumstances,  the  signifirranpo  of  which  is  often  lost  in 
the  bulky  and  dilVuse  volumes  of  Purcell's  '  Life  of 
Manning,'  are  hero  brought  into  due  relief  and  propor- 
K  tion.  Mornovei-,  the  author  writes  in  a  spirit  of  true 
I  res2>eot  and  ax>P^'<^^''At'ion  for  both  of  the  Cardinals  who 
■  2  a2 
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are  the  heroes  of  hU  dmrna.  He  utiUses  iho  material, 
brought  together  by  Mr  PurcoU  in  ^"■•''K  "  ^^^  tniar 
picture  of  Manning  than  his  biographer's  frequently  ill- 
natured  innuendoes  led  some  of  his  ruiulera  to  fomi- 

M.  Tbureau-Dnngin  has  done  wisely  in  keeping  hi* 
treatment  on  broad  biatoricnl  linos,  in  which  a  Frenchman 
who6e  information  is  accurate  may  bo  on  good  a.  i^aido 
and  narrator  as  an  Englishman.  The  sumo  eanxiot  be 
said  of  M.  Brtimond's  'Biognipbio  Poychologitiue'  of  John 
Hvm-y  Nuwnmii.  M.  Bn>muud  luut  uatayt^d  n  work  for 
which  his  knowledge  of  the  English  dmracter  sad  ereu 
of  the  English  language  h  hardly  HufBcieiit.  He  attempts 
the  diniciilt  toitk  of  analysing  ju.nt  the  subtlest  ti'Tuts  of  a 
Tory  subtle  personality  from  writings  which  ciuinot  be 
adequately  dealt  with  for  such  a  purpose  without  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  Newman's  mother-tongue  in  it» 
finest  shades  of  meaning.  Such  a  task  needs,  moreover, 
the  imaginative  sympathy  as  well  aa  the  insight  of  a 
BoHU'oU ;  and  some  aspects  of  Newmsn*s  mind  and 
character  are  especially  difficult  for  a  Frenchman  to 
realise  in  imagination.  M.  Bremond  is,  however,  detorred 
by  no  misgivings  as  to  bin  own  capabilities,  and  perseveres 
at  great  length,  although  so  much  of  the  real  Xewnuui  is 
invisible  to  him.  Newman *tt  thoughts  on  the  philosophy 
of  history  and  of  religion  are  apparently  a  soak-d  book  to 
hia  critic  l^Vom  his  chapter  on  Nowmon  as  a  historian 
he  omits  all  reference  to  his  writings  on  the  history  of 
dt^ffia  in  the  Qrst  three  cenluriev,  in  which  he  stands  in 
Ae  Tery  front  rank  as  an  authority.  The  book  ronLoins 
Incidentally  some  clever  pieces  of  chanwter-dzmwing. 
oeldom  free,  however,  from  unintentional  caricature ; 
but.  takou  aa  a  whole,  in  its  peitievering  and  somuwhat 
perverw  ingenuity,  it  resembles  another  book  on  Xewmsa 
(which  few  Kngliabmen  have  read,  but  which  M.  Br^moDd 
takes  %'<tr>'  seriously),  written  by  Newman's  avowed  tbeo* 
logical  opiHinont.  l>r  Edwin  .\bbott. 

We  nhoultt  rvcommeud  aa  an  antidote  to  M.  Breniond's 
work  tlio  Tory  remaikable  study  of  Newman  eontatDed 
in  Mr  WilUnms*  recent  book  on  *  Newman.  Faacal.  Loby, 
Mid  the  Catholic  Churrh  '—the  best  appreciatkni  of  Now* 
fnan's  more  serious  work  which  we  have  yet  seen.  The 
writer  is  a  genuine  thinker,  and  gives  us  the  outoomo  of 
till)  laborious  thought  and  reading  of  twen^  jean.    His 
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book  dc«on'08  fuller  treatment  than  wo  can  here  accord 
to  it. 
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"We  propose  in  this  article  to  deal  mainly  with  the 
ground  covered  by  the  recently  published  volume  of 
M.  Thureau-Dangin.  The  events  be  narrates  are  in  the 
memory  of  tunny  of  utt ;  and  it  may  be  worth  wliile 
to  put  doAvn  Komo  of  the  rofloctions  and  recollections 
aroused  by  the  ponisal  of  the  thirty  years'  record. 

Those  for  whom  the  great  roprcsontattvos  of  the 
Church  of  Homo  hnvo  special  fascinntion  iu  the  scone  of 
the  world's  drama  often  wish  that  they  bad  li\'ed  in  the 
days  of  Bossuot  and  F^nelon.  Wo  think  that  to  have 
lived  in  the  days  of  Newman  and  Manning  is,  from  this 
point  of  view,  equally  interct^ting.  In  the  mere  appeal  to 
the  Rennets,  as  well  hh  in  the  deeper  qualitios  of  character 
and  intellectual  force,  it  would  be  hard  for  a  dramatiitt 
to  create  two  more  Atriking  flguren.  In  the  merely 
external  drama  of  life  the  figure  of  Manning  an  Cardinal 
wa.1  perhaps  the  most  impressive  ecclesiaiitical  figure 
known  to  hifl  generation,  olmont  perfect  in  its  own  kind. 
The  stately  presence,  the  handsome,  refined,  and  ascetic 
jfeatureH,  the  piercing  eye,  the  unfailing  personal  dignity, 
the  happy  cose  in  bis  intercourse  with  his  follows — these 
wore  his  roost  superScial  gifts.  Then  again,  the  power 
of  ready  speech,  and  the  extraordinary  facility  of  ex- 
tempore exposition,  the  stately  and  eloquent,  though  not 
impassioned  or  poetical,  delivery  of  sermon  or  oration,  in 
their  kind  also  approached  perfection.  And  withal  there 
waa  apparent  in  his  speech  and  demeanour  a  mystic  sense 
of  representing  God's  Church  on  earth,  the  look  as  of  one 
who  saw  a  i-ision,  which  added  something  of  the  aspect 
of  prophet  or  seer — just  that  something  required  to  com- 
plete the  ideal  presence  of  the  great  churchman. 

A  public  man  must  necessarily  think  of  effect  on  the 
public  mind ;  and  ono  who  lives  beforo  the  general  gaxe 
incurs  something  of  the  same  running  Are  of  criticitim 
which  a  schoolmaster  rccoivos  nt  the  hundi*  of  his  boytt. 
Manning  was  the  recipient  of  hi»  full  share  of  such 
scrutiny;  and  captious  critics  used  to  recall,  as  applying 
to  some  of  his  impressive  addresses,  Carlyle's  saying  on 
his  own  lectures — that  tbey  were  a  '  mixture  of  prophesy- 

'«t  it  was  ijje  greate-it  liibut*  to 
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Manning's  personality  and  chnraflter  that,  evt-n  with  sucSH 
criticising  in  his  lieArers' minds,  an<]  even  allowing  for  A  V 
grain  of  truth  in  thorn,  the  impressive  effect  of  his  «d- 
dressoB  wag  nevertlipleK^  irroRiHtihIo  at  the  moment.  The 
deep  eomcstneRS  on  behalf  of  i\  cau?te  hold  hy  him  to  bo 
8ncred,  the  felt  flpirittiality  of  the  nuut,  tvho  woh  knowa 
to  lend  nn  iden!  priestly  life,  the  auporb,  if  miportlc^ 
int^lleptual  gifts,  and  oqunlly  snporl)  n«o  ho  mods  at 
tliem,  allied  with  the  mannor  and  appimmneo  of  th« 
'sacordos  mitgnus,' ttoldum  failed  to  cuiivt^v  the  venso  of 
greatness  of  a  certain  kind ;  and  even  oracular  nttemnort 
L  in  conversation,  which  Mr  Piirccll  tri(?!'i  to  mnko  m»  smila 
f  nt  in  tho  retrospect,  produced  Ihi'ir  effect  at  tho  time  tn 
I'irtue  of  tho  peritonality  of  Uiu  tfpeakor.  fl 

Roman  Cutholicixm  in  England  owes  mach  to  Miin<^ 
ning.  It  rocvivud  from  him  all  that  con  be  gained  from 
n  gifted  itpoko^man,  a  liigli  character,  in  many  ways 
singularly  unworldly,  an  ascetic  life,  an  indomitable  will 
iexorcise^l  in  the  interests  of  his  Church,  nn  unri\-AUed 
power  of  attaining  the  objects  on  which  he  had  fixed  bta 
mind  for  the  advance  of  tho  Koman  Catholio  caoae  in 
England.  He  worked  untiringly  and  successfully  for  tlie 
Soman  Catholic  Mrhools ;  he  won  from  the  Giovemment 
important  conce»tinns  townrdft  the  free  exercino  of  their 
religion  by  Catholics  in  workhouscR,  in  industrial  whooU. 
in  the  army  and  navy.  For  seven  and  twenty  yoiufl 
Knglish  ('atholica  had  in  him,  as  their  official  spokoinnan. 
one  of  tho  most  comnmnding  figures  in  tho  count rj-. 
Their  cause  was  pleaded  with  dignity,  eloqucnco,  and  a 
power  of  persuasion  fully  equal  to  tho  pr««tigo  of  tho 
spanker.  His  intense  belief  in  and  devotion  to  hb 
Church,  and  hiii  rettdincfs  to  champion  its  claims  evon 
whero  they  wore  unpniutablo  to  hiit  fcllow-countrymon. 
ultimately  won  the  respect  of  the  bulk  of  Engliahmon, 
and  greatly  diminished  tlio  national  prejudice  against 
bis  co-religionisti.  Moreover,  this  remarkable  figure  in 
public  life  was  also  endowed  with  an  unusual  gift  of 
priestly  sympathy  as  a  director  of  souls,  and  as  an  ooea* 
siunul  counsellor.  IIU  example  and  hia  precept,  on  the 
prieally  vocation,  embodied  one  of  the  most  attractive 
and  distinctive  ideals  of  Hontan  Catholicism.  He  had 
caught  hero  something  of  the  spirit  of  St  Francis  do 
Sales  and  of  St  Charles  Uorromeo,  under  whose  patronage 
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lio  founded  hi»  <^ODf;rogatiou  of  '  Oljliito  FjtUiOT8.*  Let 
thaiM)  ot  tlio  prcK);nt  guuurutiun  wlio  would  roulise  for 
theiDsclveo  this  quality  iu  bim  find  it«  roncction  in  Rome 
of  tlio  pago»  of  inn  work  on  the  '  Kt«rnnt  Pnestliood.* 

Ycl  tliu  liiMlorittn  who  attempts  to  estiniitte  hts  policy, 
IU*  well  a»  his  virtuoH  and  iiowers,  will  osk  why  one  who 
did  so  much  did  not  do  more.  The  hopen  prevalent  nmong 
Koinan  CatlioHcs  in  1845  and  ISSO—hopea  of  a  vast  in- 
ciroiuo  in  tlio  inUiience  of  their  Church  in  this  country — 
have  certainly  not  heen  ronlised.  The  historian  will  not© 
tho  signiilcAiit  utterances  of  Manning's  later  life  as  to 
the  roa!<oii«i  why  the  Ilonian  Church  had  not  gained  more 
inQuonco  in  Kugland;  and  he  will  examine  how  far  the 
aclionn  of  this  rcmarkahle  man  himself  in  the  days  of 
his  prime  tended  to  diminish  or  to  increase  the  causos 
of  failure  which  he  himself  ultimately  recognised.  The 
time  is  come  when  such  an  investigation  may  bu  miule 
with  all  respect  for  a  character  aa  to  whoso  earuost 
devotedness  there  can  bo  no  question.  And  we  dofiiro  to 
do  it  with  the  utmost  sympathy  for  his  aims,  and  waiving. 
RO  far  as  possibk',  the  consideration  of  their  intrinsic 
desirablenosH  from  our  own  point  of  view. 

liOt  UB  then,  for  u  moment,  consider  Homo  foaturoB  in 
his  larger  policy  as  archbishop.  Lot  us  consider  hix  nt< 
temptH  to  Bolve  thone  problems  which  nei«dcd  not  merely 
atrenuout)  will  and  Hkill  iu  attaining  produtonniucd  ends, 
but  true  perception,  from  his  standpoint  as  the  leader  of 
Itomun  Catholics  iu  England,  as  to  the  mntds  of  the  hour, 
in  order  to  duteriiiino  tho  ondt)  themselves.  No  crusader 
over  uttered  his  '  God  wills  it '  with  greater  conviction 
than  did  Manning  during  the  ycitrs  of  his  prime  in  hi« 
successive  projects  for  the  Human  Church  in  England. 
His  first  object,  was  tlio  creation  of  un  effective  body  of 
priests.  The  clergy  ought,  ho  urged,  to  be  Koman  in 
spirit :  insular  and  English  sympathies  wcra  to  b« 
crushed ;  the  type  exhibited  in  the  Italian  or  French 
seniiiuiries  was  to  bo  i-eproduced  in  England,  with  no 
infusion  of  the  literary,  cultured  ideal  of  Anglican  Oxford. 
E)U!h  bishop  was  to  have  his  future  priests  around  him  ; 
and  by  means  of  this  direct  episcopal  influence  the  new 
and  ideal  clergy  was  to  be  formed.  This  was,  he  held,  in 
accordance  ^Wth  the  mind  of  the  Coimcll  of  Trent,  It 
was  part  of  the  divine  plan  for  the  Catholic  Church.    Not 
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only  AngHcan  idonls,  but  the  Cisalpine  t^n<!enci*fl  of  tl»e 
horoditaiy  Cntholica  wer«  suspect.  St  EUniund's  College, 
in  Hertfordshire — the  lineal  descendant  of  old  Douny 
College,  founded  by  Cardinal  Allen  in  the  siiteenth  ogd- 
tary — was  iituppO!<cd  etill  to  embody  this  semi-Gallican, 
or  at  leajit  non-Roman,  tendency.  The  dixinity  studenta 
were  therefore,  in  ISGO,  suddenly  removed  from  tbo 
college  by  a  coup  d'etat  to  -which  all  laws  of  worldly  pru- 
dence seemed  opposed.  A  new  ccclottiasticul  Koininary 
was  forthwith  founded  at  Hammersmith,  All  thiM  was 
carried  through  by  the  masterful  will  of  the  arciibi«hop 
in  opposition  to  the  views  of  the  most  experienced  pricetii. 
It  mattered  not.  It  was  part  of  what  wm*  reganled  in 
thoKu  days,  by  a  section  of  the  Oxford  converts  and  tboir 
discipleti,  aa  the  inspiring  cruiwdo  of  the  time — th« 
rooting-out  of  the  old-fuHhioncd  Englioh  Cathollo  tra- 
ditions, then  regarded  aa  fur  too  deferential  to  the  pn- 
judice^  of  the  surrounding  Protestant  world,  and  tb* 
formation  of  a  new  spirit,  Roman,  ascetic,  unworldly,  an- 
compromi-ting,  which  should  pay  no  heed  to  the  opinion 
of  a  civiliwitiou  gradually  cca«ing  to  be  Christian. 

If  earnestness  and  a  high  ideal  could  dispense  with 
knowledge  of  human  nature  and  the  prudent  forecast 
of  probabilities,  and  the  accurate  estimate  of  existing 
tendencies,  all  would  have  been  well.  In  point  of  fact 
we  are  left  to  chronicle  the  acknowledged  failure  of  much 
that  was  achieved.  Many  consider  that  the  old  Douay 
type  of  priest,  at  that  time  sur^'iving  and  long  resport^xl 
in  Ireland,  still  to  be  found  at  Uahaw  (the  co-heir,  with 
St  Edmund's,  of  Douay  College),  might  well  have  been 
developed  in  the  direction  which  Manning  desired,  while 
retaining  at  the  same  time  that  English  character  which 
made  it  practicable  for  our  countrymen.  The  type  was  the 
outcome,  largely,  of  experience,  and  had  shown  that  It 
could  wear.  The  asceticism  and  Catholic  zeal  of  a  Chal- 
lonor  or  a  Milner  could  vie  with  that  of  any  of  the 
foi-eigii  model.4  held  up  by  Manning  for  imitation  ;  yet 
Miliior  and  Challoner  were  products  of  tho  old  system. 
Such  developments  seemed  to  many  to  promise  more  of 
Hueco»8  and  stability  than  the  transplantation  of  foreign 
habits.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  experiment  was  not 
tried.  The  old  ideal  was  displaced ;  and  it  can  hardly 
bo  said  thot   iixe  new  was  realise^  ot  Hamraersniith, 
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i"ho  divinity  utudeote  are  now  (iguin  iit  St  Edmund's; 
and  the  memory  of  the  Hammersmith  schomo  ia,  with 
mo«t  of  those  who  care  for  auch  matters,  that  of  a  serious 
injury  done  to  the  intereota  of  uovlesioHtieal  education. 
Many  M'ho  fe«l  thia  do  not  withdraw  their  re«p«ct  for 
tho  ideal  which  inspired  the  promot«r8  of  the  now  move- 
ment. Still  statesmanship,  oven  ecclesiastical,  must  be 
judged  by  results;  and  so  judged,  the  ofTort  stands  in 
great  measure  condemned. 

So  much  for  tho  formation  and  education  of  tho  clergy. 
Wbnt  of  thu  laity?  Cardinal  Wiseman,  Manning's  pre- 
dero««or,  Imd  dreamt  fondly  of  tho  time  when  the  growth 
of  a  liberal  spirit  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  should  open 
to  Boman  Catholics  the  old  uniTeraities.  The  time 
eamei  but  Manning,  whose  influoncA  with  Wlnoman  had 
become  paramount,  hud  hy  that  time  adopted  here  also 
a  policy  of  the  pursuit  of  absolute  ideals  Irrespective  of 
their  practJCAbility.  For  the  laity,  as  for  the  clergy, 
he  dreaded  ■  low  views,'  and  the  national  or  English  tyi>e, 
and  the  spirit  of  '  world linesa."  The  cry  against  '  mixed  * 
education  had  been  raised  by  Gregory  XVI,  and  invoked 
for  the  deetruotion  of  the  Queen's  Colleges  in  Ireland. 
Rut  it  was  capable  of  being  applied  in  very  different 
degrees,  according  to  local  circumstances.  In  England, 
where  CalhoUca  were  a  handful  and  had  no  university, 
it  had  been  anticipated  by  Cardinal  Wiseman  that  their 
attendance  at  Oxford  and  Carabridgo  would,  with  duo 
precautiona,  be  tolerated.  He  had  written  frequently  in 
the  '  Dublin  Review '  inveighing  against  tho  hardship  of 
the  exclusion  of  Catholics  from  tho  universities ;  and 
most  people  supposed  that,  when  the  spirit  of  the  Eman- 
cipation Act  had  extended  to  tlto  removal  of  the  ban. 
Catholics  would  gladly  enter  them  as  they  had  entered 
tho  House  of  Commons.     Manning  decided  otherwise. 

Tho  principle  that  'mixed'  eihication  was  evil  was 
taken  up  by  Manning  and  applied  in  an  entirely  unoom* 
promising  form.  Here  again  he  acted  with  the  zoal  and 
whole-heart odness  of  one  who  was  carrying  out  a  divine 
mission.  To  liitten  to  reasons  on  the  other  nide  was  to 
lend  an  ear  to  the  tempter.  With  the  iwme  indomitablo 
will  and  power  of  carrying  through  a  scheme  against  all 
opposition  which  he  had  shown  in  founding  the  aerainary 
At  Uammerspiithi  he  obtained  from  the  lioman  ^uthori. 
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tios  strong  rcscrlpto  forbidding  English  CatlioUcs  to  flaUh 
thoir  oducatiou  at  Oxford  or  Canibridgu.  Wliuu  tlie 
absence  of  higher  tMluciition  for  thoeo  youug  mun  was 
iximplttinod  of.  ho  founded  the  'Catholic  Univonity '  at 
KenHingtoD.  Hero  also  hiM  action  appeared  to  nutuy  to 
B«t  at  naught  tho  laws  of  prudence.  Ho  iilitcud  over 
the  new  institution  a  man  wholly  unacquajni«<l  with 
univorHity  traditions,  Mgr  Capel.  The  two  real  powers 
amon(;  English  Catholics  in  matters  oducational  and 
ititellootual  were  I)r  Newimui,  at  the  Oratory,  luid  tho 
English  Jo«utt8.  Manning  declined  the  oo-oporuttott  of 
tlio  JuHuit«,  uud  made  uo  uttotnpt  to  Kccuro  that  of 
Newman.  The  schumo  was  practicitlly  HtiU-bom.  A 
largu  Htalf  uf  eininont  professors,  including  F.  A.  Paloy, 
St  Ueorgo  Mivart,  Barff  the  cbenuiit,  and  utboni  oquoUy 
able,  lectured  to  a  handful  of  undergraduates — their 
numbers  never  much  oxKeedcd  twenty.  After  a  few  yean 
the  Univoi-bity  reully  iroa^^isl  to  exitit,  though,  like  a  tnM 
Englishman,  the  Cardinal  would  not  eee  that  he  was 
beaten ;  and  wo  believe  that  the  Catholic  Directory, 
years  later,  gave  the  name  'Catholic  University  College' 
to  the  learned  Dr  llobei-t  Clarke  (one  of  the  eminent 
group  of  jwvajit*  who  fortnod  the  original  Biblical  Com- 
mission in  Home)  and  about  thr(»o  pupils,  who  traced 
the  Mmio  linoal  dRscent  from  the  Catholic  University 
of  England  that  the  Hector  of  the  non-exi)it«nt  Catholic 
University  of  Ireland,  the  lat«  Dr  Molloy,  traced  from 
the  institution  founded  by  Newman. 

Thmu  are  two  salient  instances  of  Manning's  larger 
policy ;  and  they  iUuAtrate  his  charact4.'r  in  a  remarkable 
way.  A  dominant  influence  in  his  life,  which  haa  not 
been  duly  erapha.tiHed,  wa.s  a  power  of  conviction  that 
certain  lineet  of  policy  were  entrusted  to  him  by  Pro%"i- 
deuce  to  carry  out  against  all  human  wills,  and  as  part  of 
a  great  battle  for  the  Chnrch  against  the  world,  which 
he  pictured  in  almost  apocalyptic  colours.  Not  a  post 
in  the  ordinary  iwuse,  he  bad  a  sti'ong  vein  of  mystical 
imagination  in  this  connexion.  Some  genuinely  boauti* 
fut  chance  thought  as  to  the  due  relation  of  the  ■  pastor 
and  his  flock,'  or  the  fitting  attitude  of  a  '  priest  according 
to  the  order  of  Mclohi/A^duk '  would  detonuine  his  poUoy ; 
and  he  would  bo  absolutely  inflexible  in  carrying  tt  ou 
Uia  very  atrength  in  execution  was  a  consequence  of  lb 
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prccftriouB  nature  of  the  orifiinul  motive— procarioiw, 
that  18  to  say,  if  clear,  divine  guidance  were  not  rouUy 
Touchitafed.  It  was  just  because  be  regarded  his  whome 
as  God's  will,  and  as  outside  tho  i^phoru  in  which  human 
ronton  or  prudence  should  Im  consulted,  that  hu  would 
not  attend  to  eymptonui  of  dofoett  or  nugurioH  of  failure. 
Nay,  defeat  in  tho  good  cause  wa«  next  bo«t  to  vintory. 
Me  had  maxims  which  corresponded  to  tliis  habit  of 
unflinching  action.  To  look  hnck  in  an  cnterpme  and 
hesitate  as  to  ita  wisdom  wiut,  ho  said,  to  act  like  Lot'H 
wife.  The  '  pillar  of  Rait '  was  a  warning  for  all  tJme. 
And  ho  would  defend  what  apptiari'd  to  ho  tho  hlindoflt 
obstinacy  by  (|iioting,  '  He  that  puttcth  his  Imnd  to  the 
plough,'  etc  Ikfartyrdom  for  tllo  good  CAuse  was  to  be 
welcomed.  '  Stand  and  be  shot '  was  the  motto  be  UBod 
to  hold  up  to  his  priesti*. 

This  attitude  was  in  fact  based  on  the  very  strong, 
and  again  mystical,  Bcnse  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded,  of  a  battle  raging  between  the  Church  and  the 
modem  world.  The  wrong  which  most  Itomnn  Catholics 
held  to  be  inflicted  on  tho  Papacy  in  the  Piedraontese 
attack  on  the  Papal  States,  and  the  forlorn  condition  of 
his  beloved  Pius  IX,  made  this  congenial  picture  intensely 
vivid  in  his  mind.  The  general  view  that  there  was  a 
conflict  raging  between  the  medieval  and  modem  ideals 
was,  of  course,  largely  true ;  but  in  Manning  ft  assumed 
a  peculiarly  mystical  character,  and  it  was  allowed  to 
dominate  his  policy  in  a  very  literal  and  alwoluto  manner. 
Nothing  could  bo  moro  generous  imd  whole- lieartcd  than 
Archbishop  Manning's  attitude,  apart  from  all  question 
of  iU  wisdom.  From  1805  to  187G  lie  almost  courted 
unpopularity.  The  'Cordati  Catholic!'  were  a  'little 
bund.'  Tho  world's  hand  was  against  thom.  They  must 
bo  ready  to  fight  against  ovomiiolming  odds  and  die  as 
soldiers.  British  Catholics  wuro  to  bo  trained  a.s  a  body 
of  Janissaries  devoted  to  Rome,  free  from  the  '  low ' 
tntditions  of  Kngland  and  Oxford.  This  element  of 
almost  unbridled  mysticism  has  been,  as  we  have  said, 
ostoniMliingly  little  dwelt  upon  by  tho^e  who  have  dealt 
with  this  remarkable  man's  career.  Yet  it  lies,  we  believe, 
at  the  very  root  of  Manning's  character.  Few  of  bis 
letters  bring  tt  home  to  a  render,  in  a  fihoi*t  compass, 
better  tltau  one  x'"'')'**''*^   W'  ^''  I'uiccli.  and  written 
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to  the  late  Mrs  "W.  G.  Ward,  in  1866,  from  hU  '  Retrfint.' 
under  the  diret-tion  of  tlio  PiuMtlonist  Fatlicn*.  ot  High-     , 
gate,  immediately  after  his  appoiutmont  as  archbiohop.     ■ 

'  I  have  In  these  lost  three  weeks  felt  as  if  our  LonI  hid 
Cklled  WW  by  name.  Everj-thing  ebe  hrta  passed  out  of  1117 
mind.  Thv  firm  Iwllef  I  have  long  had  that  the  Holy  Father 
is  the  moot  8ti|jcnintiiml  i>crson  1  havu  over  seen  has  gireo 
me  this  feoUog  more  duoply  still.  1  feel  as  if  I  tuid  bean 
l>rought,  contrarj-  to  all  human  wills,  by  the  DiTino  Will 
into  au  immediate  relation  to  our  Diviue  Lord.  The  efTect  00 
mu  i»  onu  of  awe,  not  fenr,  but  a  «on»cioitfl  nBanie<M  to  God 
and  to  the  suimrnatural  iigiMiciai  and  BtifTcrineit  of  Him  Church. 

'I  have  long  had  a  fixvd   belief   thnc   u   pcr)>ocution  U 
impending  over  the  Church.     When,  I  cannot  say,  whether  to 
our  time  or  not.    But  I  believe  it  might  come  any  day.    1m| 
pray  Uo<I  that  1  may  be  fotind  In  my  lot  at  that  day.  H 

'  I  belie\-«  I  can  tmy  tliat  what  has  eoni«  upon  mo  ha»  not  ~ 
niBcd  my  pulse  one  bent;  that  it  htut  given  me  no  jojr  or 
personal  gratiflaition.  I  have  lived  long  for  work  and  little 
else,  and  I  look  upon  tbia  as  eo  much  work.  It  ha«  brought 
me  some  sadiieas,  for  I  must  lose  for  ever  much  of  the  happinMt 
of  a  pastorV  life,  and  nearly  all  my  ikuici^  anil  reet.  If  any- 
thing has  ounsolcd  me,  it  in  the  foeling  that,  if  the  Vicar  of 
t»tr  Lord  trusts  me,  our  Lord  does  not  distrust  me.  And.  if 
Be  haii  not  lifted  me  up  for  luy  greater  reprobation.  He  has 
chosen  me  to  do  Him  some  service  in  the  few  years  of  my 
time,  whether  by  life  or  by  d«>ath.  f  feel  great  joy  in  the 
hope  that  our  Lord  docs  not  distrust  mo ;  and.  after  all  thla 
gnll  and  vluegar  I  have  had  to  dtink,  this  thought  is  unutter- 
ably •weet." 


We  may  traee  a  striking  resemblance  both  in 
and  in  limitations  between  Henry  Edward  Manning 
another  remarkable  figure  who  long  occupied  a  large 
space  in  the  public  eye — bis  friend,  William  Ewart  Glad- 
stone. With  both  men  it  was  will-power  and  that  side 
of  Htat«)imansbip  whieh  consists  in  ability  to  pcrvunde 
others,  and  to  uirry  throu^li  a  definite  policy  a^ninst  all 
opposition,  which  wcro  tiK>  oonspicuoua.  Both  were  there- 
fore ma^nitic«iit  and  dominating  figurM  in  tlieir  own 
day,  when  the  influouoo  of  a  striking  personality  could 
throw  a  glamour  over  oven  impractienblo  or  unwise 
schemes,  and  before  time,  the  panmt  of  truth,  had  made 
the  unwisdom  unmistakable,    iioth  have  loft  as  s  legwjr 
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the  tnemoiy  of  ^rcat  liguros  and  gi-out  forcoa.  Neither 
has  contribute<l  much  to  the  highest  wi»dom  of  the  world 
or  ita  welUbeing.  Both  indeed  lacked  the  very  highest 
intellectual  qualities,  though  in  each  ease  the  innnit« 
akill  with  which  they  used  the  powers  they  had.  and 
again,  the  presence  of  the  more  superficial  and  practically 
useful  mental  gifts  in  a  stat«  of  the  highent  activity  and 
efficiency,  might  almost  disguise  this  want.  That  acute 
otwerver,  Walter  Bagehot,  when  asked  if  QIadstone'a  was 
a  first-rate  intellect,  hesitated  and  then  said,  '  No,  but  an 
admirable  iwcond-rate  intellect  in  a  flrat-rate  state  of 
uffer^'Mceuce.'  The  word  '  cffor\'L>sicoiice  '  is  leas  applic- 
able to  Manning;  but  eubatantlally  the  verdict  on  him 
must  be  tlie  sumo.  On  the  other  hand,  a  man  is  accounted 
great  as  an  efTt^tive  power  who  R\U  a  largu  bpace  in  the 
world'x  eye,  and  wito  doniinatcs  the  nundii  and  wills  of 
hla  follows :  wlio  has  the  perseverance  and  ability  to  carry 
out  largo  und  difficult  designa;  and,  so  judgod,  groatneM 
can  be  denied  neither  to  Manning  nor  to  Gludittouc,  and 
wa8  not  attained  by  Bagehot  himnelf,  whoso  merely  intel- 
lectual powers  were  certainly  far  higher. 

The  resentblance  between  Manning  and  Gladatono  ex- 
tends in  M>iHe  degree  to  the  disproportion  butwoen  the 
immediate  tenacity  of  conviction  and  thu  ittmngtb  of  it^ 
grounds.  The  wiry,  persistent  effort  wliioh  enabled  each 
to  carry  through  a  project  did  oot  necessarily  correspond 
to  real  depth  of  belief.  It  represented  will-power  rather 
than  intellectual  grasp.  And  the  same  consequence  is 
viiilble  in  both— an  ultimate  instability  of  view,  the  more 
startling  because  of  the  tenacity  mth  which  the  aban- 
doned view  had  once  been  held.  (ilad«tone  Iiegan  life  as 
a  Tory  and  ended  as  almost  a  Kadical.  From  being  a 
strong  Unionist  he  became  a  Home-Ruler.  So  unex- 
pected and  surprising  were  his  mental  revoluttontt  tliut 
Anbrey  de  Vere  wittily  compared  them  to  the  knight's 
move  at  chees.  So  Manning,  the  typical  representative 
of  '  morbid  moderation,'  as  Archdeacon  of  Chioheetur, 
astonished  Odo  Rusaell,  who  remembered  his  past,  when 
he  appeared  in  Komo  in  1870  as  the  typical  intransigeant 
of  thu  hour.  And  the  days  which  saw  Gladstone  become 
a  Home-Ruler  saw  Manning  make  a  further  marked 
change  in  his  views  on  the  Temporal  Power  and  on  tbe 
education  of  the  clergy — the  very  points  on  which  Iiia 
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enrlior  ultitudo  hjid  iteemed  to  he  slmost  that  of  ui 
inspired  pruphut. 

Nor  was  thia  mynticul  olemout  wanting  in  (Modatoiw. 
The  Htrnng  rcH^pous  tendency,  which  nearly  l«d  Idsi  to 
adopt  the  Chucch  a8  h  piofwwiun,  ramn!iio<l  throogh 
life,  and  invludod  the  chrunotoristic  of  which  we  speak. 
li^rery  one  romumboni  the  »aying  of  a  wuU- known 
poUtinian :  '  I  don't  mind  Mr  Oladstono  playing  witii 
throe  nc€<»  up  his  (Uuvvc.  but  I  object  to  his  trjriag 
to  persuade  me  that  Almighty  God  put  them  tbora.' 
Another  story  iUutiU-ntive  of  this  pocoUarity  was  earreat 
in  ISSn.  Glnd^tono  wa«  Maid  to  have  wTitt4>n  a  letter  to 
the  late  Ijord  Tonnytion,  at  the  end  of  which  ho  refenrod 
to  hiii  new  Home-Rulti  policy.  Tennyson,  a  atroag 
Unionist,  liad  jtound  somo  Unoa  in  'Hc«iod'  to  the  effect 
tlmt  'a  man  c»n  very  easily  pull  down  a  political  con- 
ftitiition  hy  tjiinpcring  with  tt,  but  that,  if  any  f>oe  thinla 
he  can  do  what  munt  be  the  work  of  many  gononUiooa. 
namely,  build  up  a  now  constitution,  that  uuui  shall  fidi 
unlotM  he  is  Inhnliitcd  by  the  spirit  of  a  god."  A  friend  to 
whom  Tennyson  Hhuwcd  these  linos,  remarked,  '  I  hope 
they  wilt  make  Gladstone  think.*  'Think?*  Teonywnt 
replied ;  '  yes,  they  w*ill  make  him  think  he  bi  inhohiud 
by  the  spirit  of  a  god.'  Gladstone's  aiii«wrr  fulfilled  thi« 
prophecy.  Ho  Mpoke  of  having,  in  cun»w|Uonee  of  Tenny- 
ttoa'g  letter,  *  cnxi^'xitnunod  himself  with  a  drop  nmam*  of 
his  roKponi^ihilitic-s'  and  concluded  by  suj'tnf  that  at  bb 
time  of  life  he  HhouKl  nover  bitve  attempted  ooythlitg^  so 
diflieult  and  fai--n>aching  unle>*i4  he  bad  had  aoleareoo- 
viction  that  it  waa  his  dirinely  appointed  woric  to  do  ao> 

The  pertieverance  of  Mr  Gladstone,  at  the  coat  of 
breaking  up  his  party  and  losing  hia  oldest  frieoda, 
showed  on  a  larger  canraa  tbe  same  qoalities  ae  Man- 
ning'4  disastrous  education  schemes.  The  Giadatonioii 
pnrty  was  formed,  but  Home  Rule  was  not  achiervd. 
So,  tDt^  HammtTsmith  and  Kensington  were  oooom- 
pliithed  facts;  but  the  eSccti%'e  edoeotioo  of  ftomao 
Catholic  clergy  and  latty  was  certainly  not  ad-raiiaed. 

JiMt  the  MU»e  giftM  were  viaible  in  Manning'a  octiea 
on  behalf  of  the  de&iition  of  papal  iafollibili^  in  1S70, 
of  which  M.  Tharoan-Dongfai  gives  a  very  intii— ting 
aooocmb  The  pceaent  writer  hod  aeveial  oonreraatiaBfl 
with  """t^  (in  1891)  aboot  Us  aedoa  at  the  CotinciL 
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He  regarded  it  as  the  ^reateat  achievement  of  his  life. 
It  wn.s  faaciuating  to  see  the  animation  with  wliich  the 
old  Cardinal  recalled  hifi  former  battleH.  '  Come  ofcikin-  K 
doe-t  nie  good  to  talk  of  it.  It  makes  mo  livp  in  the  past,' 
he  said.  He  related  Iiow  he  and  the  Bishop  of  ItntiuVion. 
sitting  on  the  steps  of  the  papal  throne  on  the  foant  of 
St  Peter  and  Paul  in  1866,  made  a  vow  that  they  would 
work  for  the  definition  of  pupal  infallibility.  He  re- 
garded the  doctrine  a«  a  great  weapon  for  the  soldier  of 
Christ  in  those  evil  dayu.  It«  acceptance  was  also  to  be 
tlie  touchstone  whereby  the  whole-hearts  Cathulioi  were 
to  be  known  from  the  hulf-ho-artod.  The  historical  »ido 
of  the  duclriue  to  be  delined  did  not  ecom  to  enter  his 
mind.  Ho  moajit  to  '  light  the  battle  of  Peter  against  his 
enemies,'  and  to  vindioato  the  daimtt  of  the  Holy  Kuthor, 
»miting  tho  world  with  'high  doctrine.'  The  delinition 
would  throw  a  halo  ixiund  the  figure  of  the  Vicar  of 
Christ.  Here  was  the  mystical  idea,  the  motive  power; 
and  in  ita  execution  he  perhaps  showed  greater  capacity 
than  ever  before.    Though  a  foreigner  and  not  a  perfect 

»  Italian  wholur — inferior  in  this  respect  to  Cardinal  Wlae- 
miui — he  dominated  the  whole  netiembly,  and  was  by 
common  consent  tho  gi-oatG«t  power  in  tho  Council. 
lTl>i(iiiitous  and  untiring,  hiu  enemtcM  called  him  'II 
diavolo  del  concilio.' 

Tho  mystic  bent  in  lat«r  yean*  concontrnt«d  itMolf 
on  the  iKtople  and  tho  poor,  cspocinlly  tho  poor  of 
Ireland.  There  w«n  a  dLstinctly  mystical  element  in  Ills 
democratic  sympathio;,  and  it<  was  charnctcrtstic  of  him 
to  sny  that  Moses  first  made  him  a  democrat. 

Ho  hod  courtod  nnpopulni-ity  in  the  eyes  of  the  Knglfsh 
world  for  the  lirst  llfteen  years  of  his  nrchiepiscopate 
by  acting  on  fixed  pi-inciplos  uncongenial  to  English- 
men. Hut  in  hia  l^t  years  a  mcasuro  of  popularity 
came ;  and  it  was  not  unwelcome.  His  views  on  the 
Temporal  Power  and  on  the  type  of  clergy  needed  for 
the  succesa  of  the  Roman  Church  in  England,  expressed 
in  the  famous  '  Hindrances,'  indicate  so  wide  a  change  in 
some  of  his  opinions  that  the  cntic  has  in  a  sense  the 
Cardinal's  own  sanction  for  striotunis  on  his  earlier 
policy.  But  it  is  observable  that,  while  giving  tho  judg- 
ment of  more  mature  experience,  he  seems  never  to  Imve 
reflected  that  it  was  his  own  policy  which  was  largely, 
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perhaps  mainly,  responsible  for  the  failures  tind  faull 
which  he  deplores.  Ue  had  tienouncod  the  type  of  mini 
Newman  wished  to  form  among  Roman  Catholics  as  a 
repetition  of  the  cultivated  Oxford  typo ;  yet  it  is  ex- 
pressly the  quulitios  of  the  Oxford  clergy-man  which  he 
desideratMi  in  the  '  Hindruncos.'  Hero  arc  his  wordo  in  s 
letter  to  MoDHiKnor  Tulbot,  written  in  1860,  the  second 
year  of  hiti  rcigu  us  iirctibiahop : 

'  I  9M  mucli  dnuflror  of  an  EnftHsh  Cutliolidsm,  of  which  Ni 
man  is  the  highest  type.     It  is  the  old  Anglican,  pat: 
literary,  Oxford  tone  transplanted  into  the  Church.     It 
the  linn  of  ili^pn-ontiiis  wxiibki- nit  ions,  foreign  devotion»,  Ultrv 
tnont4inii>in,  iinti-nntloiiAl   Hj'mimtliiM.      la  otie   word,  it  ii 
worldly  Catholicism.'    {Purccll's  '  Ufe,'  ii,  828.) 


Against  thin  '  danger '  ho  worked  for  many  ye>aT8  with 
all  his  untiring  energy.  Yet  it  in  the  alwonce  among  the 
Englidli  Kunuin  Catholic  idurg>*  of  these  very  qualitic* 
which  the  Anglican  clergy  poiise^s— of  the  Oxford  literary- 
culture — the  very  aUseuce  in  them  of  patriotism  and  tb« 
presence  of  anti-national  Hympathies,  which  he  denounced 
iu  1800  as  the  fln^t  of  the  '  hindrance^) '  to  the  spread  of 
Catholicism  in  Euglaud.    Uere  ore  his  remarkable  words: 

*  tn  1848 1  was  in  Rome,  and  read  Gioberti's  "Primato  deft) 
Italiani."  In  de^'ribiug  England  and  Its  r^igioo,  be  w.y»  that 
the  Anglican  clffrgy  are  "  nn  clero  colto  e  drile."  As  to  col- 
ture,  they  certainly  have  a  literary  and  scienti&c  ctdtore,  mat* 
general  and  mora  ath-anccd  than  the  body  of  oar  prleBts; 
aaered  sctetkce  and  thfoI»K>-  liardly  exist  among  them.  Here 
and  there  only,  such  men  a^^  Ligbtfooi  and  West^xitt  are  to  b« 
fonnd.  Nevertheless,  tbey  are  hteiar}- :  history,  mnititntioDal 
law,  and  exp«r{«M»  In  pi^Ue*,  tliey  faart  TDiy  geDeraSy. 
Moraover,  they  have  an  interest  in  public  afbirs.  In  tbe 
poHtfai*  and  welfare  of  the  country.  Tbey  aie  tberafon 
civiUt.  Tbe>-  share  aod  promote  tbe  QtS  Ufe  of  the  paopl*. 
Ic  b  here  that  we  ate  waatlns.  and  nuseUeToasIr  wmntang. 

*  Tbe  long  perscmtion  of  tbe  Catholic  Cbnrcb  by  the  laws 
of  Kngland  has  atieoated  the  hearts  ol  CMbolios  froa  the 
public  and  poUtieal  Uto  of  thttMut  TOI  fifty  yean  ago  ihtf 
were  legally  tat-ttx.  Tbe  biw  b  cteaced.  tet  ao*  tha  haUt  at 
mind  formed  by  it.  ~  Ecclmia  paSria  aoMt*.*  nohnlto 
&oC  only  been  aUeaaled  Cron  pafaUc  life,  but  have 
»iwip<fHt  to  think  that  patrfocism  is  hanUy  reeoncflable  with 
Chshotte  fliWity.  ...  So  hms  as  tU*  fanUt  of 
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shall  nevei-  havo  a  Civil   prlcsilinfMl ;  and,  »o  lonp  n»  our 

priesthood  Ut  not  Civil,  it  will  bo  conliuud  to  the  Sacristy,  im 

list  FrancM',  not  by  hostilo  public  ojjiuion,  but  by  our  o»-q  inca- 

rpiiCity  to  mix  in  the  Civil  lif*  of  the  countrj-."   (Pureeil,  li,  771.) 

A  eommanding  presence  while  he  waa  with  us,  Man- 
ning lins  loft  us  a  fji"eat  example  of  priestly  virtue  and 
uscutic  life,  of  untiring  devotion  to  hin  Church,  of  tender 
sympathy  with  the  poor.  But  of  lasting  wisdom,  the 
mo»t  liu  hivi  buquRuthod  is  to  bo  found  in  his  later  words, 
wljjcli  aro  ut  viiritinco  with  the  thoughts  and  acts  of 
tIiri!<Mjuartcrs  of  his  roign.  On  the  Oxford  question, 
howovor,  ho  remained  in  theory  firm,  though  oven 
W.  G.  Ward  wavered  after  tho  failure  o£  the  Kensington 
University.  It  was  loft  to  Cardinal  Vaughan,  all  un- 
willingly, to  yield  to  tho  wishca  of  tho  Liity  and  to  undo 
lii8  prode4.-4tssor's  work  hy  pormitting  Boman  Catholics  to 
frequent  tho  national  univorsiticd. 

That  John  Henry  Newman  was  conspicuous  in  his 
early  days  for  many  of  the  external  gifts  which  help  to 
nmko  a  personality  impressive  as  a  public  figure,  wo 
knoiv  from  the  testimony  of  his  Oxford  contomporurics. 
The  demeanour  which  guggostod  to  Principal  Shairp  u 
Chrj'sostom  or  an  Athanusiiut  como  to  lifo  aguin ;  tho 
musical  voice  with  it?t  dulicnt«  intonations  in  preacJiing 
or  reading  prayers  ;  tho  8Upx}nM!«cduinotiun,  tho  dramatic 
instinct  which  mado  his  Mormons,  though  road  from  a 
hook,  nnisterpioce*  iu  an  eloquonco  quit*  peculiar  to  him- 
self— all  tho»«  niado  a  deep  iniintwsion  on  tho  Oxford  of 
tho  'thirtioM,  B«t>  in  tho  years  with  which  M.  Thureau- 
Dungin  doalD  in  bin  latest  book,  Newman  was  no  longer  iu 
tho  same  xoaac  a  public  character.  The  contrast  between 
him  and  Manning  is  for  this  reason  the  more  complete. 
Ho  lived  a  life  of  retirement  at  the  Oratory  in  Birming- 
ham, »een  and  beard  only  by  a  few  intimate  friends.  If 
Manning  was  e«R«ntiaIly  the  success  of  the  moment  in 
tho  Koinan  Catholic  (Church,  over  before  the  public  eye, 
ever  carrying  through  the  schemes  bo  initiated — and  yet 
loft  comparatively  little  that  was  valuable  as  a  permanent 
contribution  either  to  thought  or  to  the  well-being  of  the 
community,  in  Xewman  the  parts  were  reversed.  He 
was  emphatically  the  recluse,  the  apparent  failure  of  the 
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moment,  tho  man  of  the  fotnre.  It  is  not  too  modi 
to  eay  tbut  bis  life  was  from  the  first  a  BUceoMJon  at 
appftrt'nt  fuilures,  each  of  which  won  him  his  opportunity 
of  tront'orriug  on  Christian  thought  a  contribution,  ihr 
value  of  which  is  now  recogniaed  by  erei^tnorBasiDg 
numboDi.  whether  they  accept  hia  conclusians  or  aoL 
And  thut  value  is  not  only  npoculative— the  Talue  of 
thought  as  thought — but  concerns  tho  abiding;  pmetieal 
relations  botween  the  Christian  churches  and  tnodora 
civilisation. 

The  characteristics  of  hi.t  cj\r<^er,  of  which  wo  spaok. 
murkctd  especially  the  yuur^  after  ltt4^.  Ue  used  to  spaak 
jestingly  at  Oxford— though  there  was  deep  pathos  mixed 
with  the  jest — of  his  'llooi-s.'  He  failed  as  a  tatur  at 
Oriet  to  impress  the  undergraduates.  There  is  every 
reatfon  to  think  that  Lord  Mahnesbury's  picture,  in  his 
'  Memoirs,*  of  Xen-man's  ineffectiveness  in  dealing  with 
the  average  iuidergraduat«,  gives  a  true  impression.  Tho 
plan  which  ho  and  Uurrell  Froude  conceived  for  exer- 
cising quasi-apostolic  fonctions  in  their  tatonship  was 
opposed  hy  Hawkins,  the  Provost ;  and  Newman  was 
nltimatoly  eoni))eIled  to  resign.  Tho  '  Trurls  for  the 
Times,*  which  he  inaugurated  and  edited  in  18^(4,  incurred 
episcopal  censure  in  1841  and  had  to  be  discontinued.  As 
a  Homim  Catholic,  almost  his  first  important  work  wm« 
as  Sector  of  the  Catholic  University  of  Ireland.  Newmao 
deeignml  this  foundation  as  the  university  for  all  EogUeb- 
speaking  Catholics.  He  wholly  foUod  to  make  it  so.  For 
nearly  four  years  after  his  nomintttion  he  was  unable  to 
bring  tlic  univontity  into  Wing  at  nil.  Few  even  of  tho 
ln.-ib  bi)»hop«  could  be  induced  to  take  any  interest  in  it, 
except  as  a  party  meaoore  against  the  Qoeen's  CoUogn. 
At  its  be««t  it  was  not  a  sucoess;  and  it  oitunately  ceaved 
to  exist,  its  medical  schools  akme  snrviTing  as  a  memorial 
of  the  attempt. 

Newman  next  endeavoured  to  guide  the  policy  <4 
the  '  Rambler ' — that  very  able  periodical  known  after- 
wards, in  its  enlarged  form,  as  the  *  Home  and  Foreign 
Keriew* — which,  in  the  hands  of  the  late  Lord  Acton  and 
Mr  Richard  Simpson,  impressed  Mat! hew  Arnold  as  dis- 
playing more  '  knowlMlge  and  pl^y  at  mind  *  than  any 
other  Review  of  the  time.  Newmas  foSed,  however,  to 
keep  the  'Rambler'  on  Uses  acceptable  to  the  Roman 
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Catholic  bbhop.-).  Ha  then  tried  to  edit  it  liimtwlf,  but 
hud  to  remgn  ui'tur  hiit  sucoiid  unuiber.  Uo  vfn»  coiii- 
Lmbsionod  to  undertake  u  trunslution  of  the  Scripturcth 
which  was  to  fiupemodc  tlio  old  Douny  voraion,  but  hnd  to 
ubundon  ihu  utk^inpt.  Twicu,  in  I8G1  and  1807,  did  hu  phui 
uu  orutory  ut  Oxford  *.  twicu  wtut  Uiti  dcitigii  Uiwurtod  by 
tho  eccloBia«titiul  autboritioft  whun  appuruntly  on  tliu  vurgu 
o£  compldtiun.  Tho  yuunt  £i-om  1851  to  18f>7  worn  ouc  lonj; 
rotford  of  failure  Jti  ovoiy  priwtical  sc iioine  he  tiiidcrtuolc. 
with  the  exception  of  the  Orator)-  isi.'ihuol,  which  did  not 
call  forth  hi«  opoclol  puwoiit,  aud  wag  chiefly  uiidcr  tito 
able  dinwtion  uf  Father  AinbruMv  8t  John. 

Yet  it  is  hardly  uu  exaggeration  to  xay  that  uoch  of 
his  EailurC6  of  tho  hour  led  to  a  work  by  which  posterity 
hoK  profited.  Had  he  beou  absorbed  by  hiti  Oriel  tutor- 
Bhip  wc  should  never  have  had  the  work  oa  '  The  Ariotia 
of  the  Fourth  Ceutury,'  with  its  really  reiuurkublo  hiit- 
torioal  gtinumlisationa  on  the  geiia-^is  and  ratioiutle  of 
cr(M>d9  aud  dof;ma« ;  and  it  i»  doubtful  if  the  Oxford 
niovctneut,  a8  history  knows  it,  would  ever  have  come 
into  existence.  For  only  one  man  was  capable  of  bleudini; 
the  philosophy  of  tradition,  conceived  on  Colendgiuu  lines 
and  expi^e«st'd  or  implied  in  Newman's  'Tract*'  and 
'Sermon^,'  with  a  practical  movement  which  appealed  to 
Pusey,  to  Palmer,  aud  to  the  rank  aud  lUe  of  High-Church- 
men  of  the  now  iwhooL  The  subnequent  breakdown  of 
tho  *  Tract.%*  again — another  practical  failure — gave  him 
a  8tiniuluH  for  one  of  his  works  which  was  for  all  time— 
the  '  Essay  on  the  Dovolopiuont  of  Christian  Doctrine,* 
in  which,  fifteen  yours  b«foi-o  tho  '  Origin  of  Specie* ' 
appeared,  the  idea  of  evolution  was  so  clearly  foro- 
Hhodowed.  To  the  loo(;-druwu-out  failure  of  the  DuMiu 
Keotorship  we  owe  alike  tho  "Idea  of  a  University '  aud 
the  third  volume  of  '  Historical  Sketches,'  both  full  of 
interest  for  the  years  tliut  wore  to  come.  Tho  connexion 
here  again  was  cauKal.  To  his  work  for  the  '  Rambler," 
and  his  consequent  experiouco  of  the  difTicullifrs  of  com- 
bining real  open-minded  thought  with  taking  a  line 
acceptable  to  ecclesiastical  authority  in  a  time  of  tension 
we  owe  that  remarkable  chapter  of  the  '  Apologia ' — '  The 
Position  of  my  Mind  since  1846,'  the  title  of  which  so 
little  conveys  its  interest  and  value.  The  scheme  for  the 
txanslation  of  the  Scriptures  led  him  to  prepare  an  '  intro- 
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dnetion  *  which  traced  Ute  derelopmant  of  the  rdigkioi 
idaa  in  Uio  bi»toiy  of  Inad — a  6ttii^  prdode  to  tb* 
evaj  on  Dereloptnent.  Sboold  this  exist  tn  any  form 
RdteUe  for  publieatloo.  we  can  hardly  doabc  Uiat  ita 
Talne  will  )w  verj  eonnderaUa 

If  the  foflare  of  the  Oxford  scheme  had  no  direct  effni 
in  any  puhlication  for  which  his  admirerii  are  grslefal. 
It  at  toast  gave  Newman  the  leisure  bat  far  which  tb* 
*  Grammar  of  ARSent  *  might  neTer  have  been  written. 
tforeoTor,  the  linen  of  policy  attempted  by  him  without 
■uoceM  tn  action,  partially  indicated  in  writing',  are  ju*t 
thoAe  which  the  wisest  thinkers  among  Roman  Catholics 
— notably  in  France  and  in  America — regard  tia  offering 
permanent  hope  for  the  practical  soccesa  of  their  Chortih 
ft)  thn  fntttre.  The  eubstitutioo  of  the  fine  and  tnw 
psychology  of  the  '  Grammar  of  Assent '  for  tlie  di 
■ebohutic  philosophy  uf  religious  belief  is,  we  believe, 
Itradually  being  effected  umoog  the  more  cultured  Itoman 
Catliolica.  The  idea]  of  a  university  in  which  oil  sciences, 
including  theology,  should  bo  represented,  ao  as  to  efTect 
tiie  pruvifiional  aynthcHis  which  woald  keep  Christian 
theology  abreast  of  modem  knowledge  and  presorvo  for 
edncntion  itJi  TvUgmui*  rhitrocter,  remains  as  an  ideal  for  a 
the  thoughtful  Cfttholic,  whether  the  university  in  which  I 
it  may  be  attempted  in  ICoinan  Catholic,  like  Louvain,  or 
more  or  less  iioutml,  like  Oxford.  It  etands  over  against 
tlic  impracticable  nttompt  to  preser\-e  the  medieval  drean 
of  theology  ba  the  marfiMra  Bcirmtiaritm  which  was  lo 
control  the  conclunionii  of  history  and  even  of  physics. 
And  lustiy.  tho  idea  of  development,  exhibited  in  the 
work  which  mnrked  his  failure  as  an  Anglican  leader, 
while  giving  un  apologia  for  tho  past,  gives  also  tha 
hope  for  the  future;  for  it  proposes  to  reconcile  the 
proud  nfmjxT  eadem  of  Rome  with  a  power  of  adaptation 
Ut  now  circuraKtanoos  in  thought  and  life.  And  on  tins 
tho  advrinced  thinkers  !n  the  Church  of  Rome  build  their 
hopfw  for  the  ago  to  come.  _ 

Iiidood  tho  whole  tiucceasion  of  Newman's  failures  inf 
theoause  of  Catholic  education  and  thought  for  his  eon- 
temporarle*  hud  a  large  share  in  inspiring  a  brief  but 
moHt  important  essay  of  his  later  years,  which  if  ibo 
skiitcb  of  a  treatise  on  tho  philosophy  of  an  ecclesiastical 
p«jlity.     We  refer  to  the  '  introduction.*  written  in  1877, 
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to  II  now  edition  of  the  '  Prophetical  Office,'  ropublishod 
uudur  tlio  titlo  of  '  Via  Media.'  Ilia  aim  in  hui  work  ut 
Dublin,  in  editing  the  '  Rambler,'  and  in  hia  Oxford 
Boliuinc,  hiul  boon  to  combine  real  iind  tliorou^b  trcnl- 
mont  of  the  queationa  absorbing  tho  tbinkiiif;  world  with 
loyalty  to  the  existinfr  ecclesiastical  authority  and  to  tho 
niuiu  outline*!  of  Catholic  tradition.  Nowman  bcliovcd 
tbu  living;  orf^uniiuti  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  voni- 
muniun  with  Romo  to  bo  in  ita  idea  tho  groiit  untidoto 
to  that  uttitudo  of  negation  in  religion  now  known  as 
ivgnoaticiam.  In  order  that  it  should  tu  rcitlity  prove  to 
bo  so.  two  ihinga  woi-o  required — the  recognition  ot 
authority  a«  keeping  tho  ui'guuisiu  one,  aud  ii  body  of 
theological  thought  conjttnntly  energising,  and  as  well 
iida{>t<*d  to  tho  present  tiiiio  as  the  work  of  Aquinas  bad 
bccu  to  tlic  thought  of  tho  tbirtoentli  century.  Nowumn 
found  thiH  hist  requisite  uimtljunublc.  The  freedom  whirh 
wttif  ncxcsmiry  for  tliorougimctts  niid  candour  won  at  that 
time  pmcticAlJy  impossible  for  a  Homiin  Catltolic.  lu  a 
certain  itense  the  story  of  his  Anglican  life  was  repented. 
In  IS'll  be  claimed  liberty  to  hold  Cntbolie  views  as  an 
Anglican ;  the  retort  was  tho  condemnation  of  Tract  i)0  by 
tho  heads  of  bouses  at  Oxford  iind  by  the  bishops.  In  1S.>5 
ho  claimed,  in  a  remarkable  locture,  freedom  of  research 
as  a  Catholic ;  and  he  soon  leomt  that  the  dominant 
theology  would  not  practically  tolerate  it.  Speaking  of 
history,  he  wrote  in  oftH|Uote<l  words, '  One  would  not  be 
thought  a  good  CathoHc  unless  one  doctored  all  one's 
facta.'  We  have  lived  to  see  the  days  when  Leo  XIII 
directly  encouraged  among  Roman  Catholic  scholars  tho 
utmost  candour  in  historical  research ;  and  the  official 
approval,  during  his  pontificate,  of  Paator'a  historj-  of 
the  Popea  showed  a  different  temper  from  that  depre- 
cated in  Xoivman's  woi-da  given  above. 

It  may  fairly  beai-gued  that  the  change  waa  largely  duo 
to  the  inQuence  of  Newman's  own  writings.  Such  changes 
in  policy  in  high  places  are  from  time  to  time  wrought  by 
the  gradual  influence  on  thought  of  a  powerful  person- 
ality. They  express  at  the  moment  the  diiToront  viowa  of 
individual  rulei-a  and  their  adviaera.  Newman  analysed, 
with  acute  perception,  the  forces  at  work  in  the  Roman 
Church  which  are  calculated  to  bring  about  adaptations 
to  the  requirements  of  the  time,  and  thereby  helped  bis 
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foUowora  to  poasfis.s  their  .'<ou1s  in  piitieuco  in  <lay« 
bis  thuughta  and  opinions  were  %-iewed  n-itb  auapicion 
the  autboritiaH.  lie  likewise  traced  tboso  forcofl  wbieh 
made  such  opposition  and  snspicion  at  timiw  inopitafalft 
Passages  from  the  works  ot'  St  Thomas  Aquinas  wflralkir 
upwards  of  half  a  centurr  under  the  ban  of  ecclesias- 
tical censure ;  in  ilie  end  bis  opinions  could  ckuni  u 
authority  in  the  Church  second  to  no  other.  Newauui 
points)  out  the  ooiiflictin);  interests  in  the  polity  of  the 
Church  which  oxpluiu  both  phases  ;  and  his  Hr)>nmeiit 
which  showM  him  tvn  the  Burke  of  the  ecclctiia^tical  polity, 
nppli<>«  toother  Ohurchcs  Iw-iidcs  the  Roman.  Christian- 
Ity  is  of  cotirve,  lie  tuiys,  in  the  first  place  u  creed.  As 
Hitch  It  appoiils  to  the  intellect.  Tbeolog>'  attempts  the 
tAitk  of  analysing  it«  implications  and  nHronciliii);  it  with 
thouKbt  and  l«virning,  and  the  principle  of  theolojry  u 
truth.  Hut  ChriHtianity  has  I>Mn  hIko  thrutighout  a 
worship  appealing  to  the  devotional  nature;  and  tl» 
Church  became,  moreover,  a  polity.  The  principle  ct 
ilerotion  i^  edification.  A  polity  needs  rulent;  itnd 
oxpediency  mther  than  truth  18  the  immediate  guiding 
principle  of  rule.  What  ix  expedient  at  one  time  may 
not  be  so  at  another;  and  different  mlers  will  Jodga 
differently  of  expediency. 

All  these  three  aiipecb*  arc  over  present  in  any  Church 
which  ctfumB  to  be  the  guardian  of  Christianity ;  aitd 
the  interests  of  one  may  at  timen  encroach  on  tlioee  of 
another.  At  a  time  of  civil  disorder,  when  plnc^e  of 
education  ai-e  broken  up,  the  intellectual  element  may 
Kuffer  from  the  absence  of  institutions  devoted  to  ]u 
nullivation.  Thus  Xewman  constantly  lamented  the 
difu-olutiun  of  the  Sorhonne  as  a  blow  to  Roman  Catholic 
theology.  Again,  free  discussion,  the  prorequLiito  of 
aMcertYiining  scientiBe  tmtb,  may  lead  to  uode«drmMo 
contention  at  a  crisis  when  union  of  forcfw  [s  opeelnlly 
ili'Hinible;  and  then  the  interosta  of  expediency  militate 
agnimit  those  of  truth.  Theology  in  the  large  seoso 
InitKuiiliM;  devotion  and  rule  are  aotlra.  The  very 
praMnco  of  dan^^er  keeps  faith  and  devotion  allw  ;  and, 
if  (inarchy  threatens  or  prevail^  the  rulers  becotni*  morv 
ulwolul^i  and  acti%-e.  The  intellectual  domain  is  therenpon 
iriviitli'd  and  at  times  disfigured  by  those  whose  priadple 
in  oxi>eiiiency.      At  other  times  the  intellectoal  elomimC 
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may  become  too  active  and  unruly,  as  it  did  early  ia 
the  thirteenth  century ;  and  the  principles  of  authority 
and  tradition  may  be  too  weak  to  withstand  the  ration- 
alism which  results  from  such  ftxcu>i%  Hence  the  wide- 
spivad  iniidelity  in  the  modioval  University  of  Paris. 
Affain,  rationalism  may  seriouitly  imperil  the  devotional 
element,  which  necessarily  tliriveH  be»t  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  faith;  or  the  oxflu»ivo  pre«euco  of  devotion, 
however  pure  and  intonflo,  if  it  8«t«  at  naught  the 
principles  of  common-seniiu  or  the  conditions  necessary 
to  stable  rule,  may  bu  disiwtruua  for  the  Church.  Thus, 
even  St  Francis  of  Assist  needed  the  wiso  counsels  of 
official  authority  to  make  his  great  enterprise  practicable 
Thus  again,  when  the  cardinals,  sick  of  worldlinctts  in 
high  pliLc'O!,  brought  from  his  niuuntuin-ccll  to  the  papal 
chuir  the  ascetic  hermit  who  took  the  name  of  Celestine  V, 
the  total  absence  in  the  new  Pope  of  the  qualities  of  a 
rulor  led  iu  hopeless  confusion  luid  disaster.  The  ifran 
rifiuto  vrtut  a  uut^issity;  and  the  eni1>odimunt  of  moster- 
ful  1-ulc — not  without  its  attendant  defects — occupie<l  the 
throne  of  Peter  in  the  person  of  Boniface  VIl  I. 

Thus  did  the  English  Cardinal  tind  a  philosophy  in 
the  history  of  the  Church  which  brought  patience  and 
endui-anoe  in  tlio  special  trials  of  his  Jiuimiu  Catholic 
life ;  and  thus  did  ho  rcconcilu  himself  to  a  time  when, 
(luring  the  pontiDrJite  of  Pius  IX,  his  o^\^l  gifts  found 
little  scope  in  tlio  Churrh,  without  over  suH'ering  the 
'blessed  vision  of  peace,*  of  which  he  speaks  in  the 
wonderful  epilogue  to  his  work  on  Dcvelopniout,  and  to 
which  the  '  kindly  light'  had  led  him,  to  grow  dint  in  his 
eyes.  The  'sixties  of  the  last  century  were,  ho  wrote,  'a 
peeitliar  time,  when  only  extreme  views  wciv  accounted 
orthodox.'  He  constantly  regretted  that  the  French 
Revohttion  had  destroyed  the  old  theological  schools, 
and  that  they  had  not  been  effectively  replaced.  Active 
thought  abreast  of  the  times  waa  in  abeyance  omonj; 
Roman  Catholics,  who  lived  on  the  theology  of  a  fortnor 
age.  While  original  theological  speculation  had  ilecayed, 
the  Revolution  of  1848,  and  the  subsequent  Honian  crisis, 
led  to  a  strong  opposition  in  Rome  to  all  '  liberalism' t 
and  to  distinguish  accurately  the  freedom  of  thought 
which  is  essential  to  truth  from  that  which  meant  in- 
subordination and  rationalism  was  perhaps  beyond  the 
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cnpiwlty  of  rulon)  who  had  no  adequate  body^  of  inle 
tuftl  couiiRcllorrt. 

Tbo  triplo  dUUncUon  in  the  p«clcs!aatical  polity  of 
wlii<;h  wn  xptvik — l>et\veon  the  intereats  of  truth,  of 
devotion,  and  of  HUibte  rule — was  formulated  by  Newmui 
in  IK77  ;  but,  in  fact,  bin  whole  life  rut  n  Itoman  Catholic 
waa  lui-sed  on  itn  prncticnl  re<!o^ition.  Hia  Atif^licnn  life 
from  18;iS  onwards  had  been  tho  etory  of  his  urowing 
belief  that  ho  Imd  found  tho  reconciliation  of  tho  coutlti't- 
hig  claims  of  the  intellect  and  tho  spirit  in  the  htatorical 
Chridtian  Church,  which  had  faithfully  preserved  the 
apoMtolic  eiJion.  It  v-'os  hit;  boutw  of  tho  claims  of  thti 
Mpiriluul  nature,  HtinitUatud  by  sorrow,  ax  lie  totln  ut  in 
tho  *  Apolofriu.'  tliat  led  him,  under  the  guidnnoo  of  lfa« 
Fathers,  from  an  incipient  libcrahiim  and  intollocttuUiiim 
to  juiu  forovH  witli  FuKey  and  the  High  Anglicans.  The 
early  years  of  hitt  Koman  Catholic  life  saw  tho  ptuioe  nod 
happlneos  which  mmo  from  his  belief  that  he  had  fouDd 
in  hia  new  Chui-rh,  with  its  long  descent,  that  Bpiritunlity 
which  he  looked  for.  But  from  the  time  when,  as  it«otor 
of  the  Catholic  ITniromity,  ho  had  to  turn  his  attention  to 
the  intellectual  position  of  Roman  Catholics,  at  the  very 
moment  when  tho  scientific  movement  was  tbreatcutn^ 
to  destroy  in  all  religious  communions  bo  many  old  theo- 
logical landmarks,  hts  dilHcullics  begun. 

Nowniau's  qtuditics  and  bis  antcC4.'dcnt«  and  his  new 
position  marked  him  out  as  iu  many  way*  jui^t  the  intel- 
leotual  leader  whom  the  times  deuundwL  Yet  he  sooo 
found  that  his  hands  wero  tied.  It  was  a  truism  to  ths 
student  of  Church  history — m>  he  arged  in  th«  ■  Apologia* 
— thst  '  individuals  mid  not  tlie  Holy  See*  tabs  th«  load 
in  an  intoth'ctuid  movement  wilbln  the  Ohnreh. 
gn^nt  men  who  lutve  formed  Koman  Catholic 
did  not  frame  it  as  offidal  ecclesiastical  mkra,  bat 
their  influence  in  virtue  of  intellectual 
and  mnetity.  St  Ckoneot  of  Alexandria  aad  St 
Une,  Albertus  Magaos  and  St  Thomas  Aqi 
instanoes  in  point  at  different  periods  tn  Chnreh 
Sonw  who  had  most  strongly  infhwirsd 
on  eortain  points,  aevoanted  unortbodost,  as 
and  TertuUian.  Theology  ever  stood  in  aaad  of  tW 
thinlmv.  for  it  was  tho  pradoct  of  thaaghl  and  aec  of 
insptratiim     If  tbs  Bubbsb  CfanrA  wa*aHVWaadaM.ft 
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was  not,  1)0  hold,  to  bo  oxpoctod  that  this  riilu  o£  tlin  past 
flhould  bo  ruvoriwd  in  the  prunont  or  tbo  future.  There- 
fore Newman  felt  tbnt  ho  biul  biin»i'If  u  work  to  do  in 
which  he  miglit  follow  the  groiitest  cxHinplea  in  the 
llomnii  rotiimuuioii  of  tbo  piuit.  Like  Alburtus  Magnug 
and  St  Thomas  Aquinas,  ho  was  the  tcuchcr  of  Catholic 
youth  in  a  »iiivcr«ity.  Thin  was  tho  very  position  in 
which  precedent— (uul  ho  wtu*  vei-y  ncntitive  to  pi-ecodont 
and  tradition — most  clonrly  eonctioncd  the  work  of  recon- 
ciling the  truths  of  revelation  and  Christian  tradition 
with  tho  learning  and  thought  of  the  day.  Yet  he  over 
insiBtod  on  obedience  to  authoi-ity  as  the  mark  distin- 
(fuishing  fruitful  intellectual  effort  for  the  Chnreb  from 
tbo  free-thought  which  leads  to  heresy.  In  this  matter 
hu  bud  fuUen  on  evil  times.  Cardinal  Cullon  in  Ireland, 
quite  an  much  i\a  Archbishop  Manning  in  £ngl.im),  upheld 
a  policy  of  absolutenesa  and  intraTutigeance  in  the  intel- 
lectual domain.  The  one  represented  the  eonsorvatism 
of  Grcfijory  XVI,  tbo  other  tbo  rpuction  of  l*iu8  IX  from 
bis  early  Uboraliam.  A  certain  jejiloosy  and  fear  of  the 
rAlo  of  tho  intetlectual  leader  had  indeeil  existed  ever 
since  freo-tbought  at  tlio  Reformation  tbreatonud  tlio 
unity  of  the  Church ;  and  tho  Itcvolutiou,  iu  all  its  phases, 
hud  renewed  and  iucreused  this  Suiir. 

Thus  tbo  troubles  of  tho  Church,  and  tho  dread  in 
high  plnctt*  of  the  cxccssoj*  of  intellectual  freedom,  en- 
gouderetl  a  con.tervativo  tlieological  st-nndard  inexorably 
hostile  to  the  frankness  and  candour  and  thoroughness  in 
historical  and  critical  rosearch  wlticli  Newman's  work 
required.  He  had  to  content  himself  with  indicating  its 
lines  with  the  greatest  tact  and  reserve — a  tiict  without 
which  censure  in  some  form  would  have  been  inevitable. 
Tho  tocturo  in  which  he  most  strongly  urged  the  necessity 
of  abfiobttc  freedom  In  scientillo  investigation  was  sub- 
mitted to  tlieological  censorship,  and  he  found  that  he 
oould  not  deliver  it  without  offence.  It  was  however 
published  by  him  subsequently.  He  often  referred  wist- 
fully to  the  freedom  of  tiioiight  allowed  in  medieval  uni- 
versiticB.  Still,  though  the  theological  standard  of  the 
moment  hampered  him  in  work  for  which  he  was,  above 
all  men,  fitted,  though  an  intellectual  opportunity  was 
for  ever  loot,  bo  nover  swon-od  from  his  rule  of  obedience, 
and  even  admitted  the  partial  justilication  of  a  temporary 
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conncrvntism   which  was  rcpnMMive,  in   the   oxcMns 
ini><l<>m  froo-thuught. 

There  U  no  doubt  tliat,  in  thia  and  in  his  eneeMdiog 
effortti,  confident  in  htn  own  puwi^r  of  dt^itUing  with  tbi 
vital  <jU(wliun8  uf  thu  hour,  he  ri'gurdud  tho  inom  lisold 
iwlicy  much  a«  a,  doctor  would  regard  tho  shrinking  fraa 
tin  opomtlon  which  would  curu,  though  mt  th«  oa«i 
nnxioty  imtl  pnio,  on  orhorwiHO  incurmbla  jllnim  Bi 
hitt  cnrly  nyinpiitliy  with  Lord  Acton  and  tb*  *  BAmfahi^ 
which,  in  »piUi  of  what  ho  regarded  am  dafacta  of  tooo^ 
did  make  th»  nttcnipt  to  grappio  with  the  arieoeo  and 
thought  of  n  now  era.  Htnicn  hi*  rnadiniw  Co  go  to 
Oxl'onl  mid  do  thure  somu  of  tho  work  whidi  be  bai 
vinhi^  to  do  in  Dublin.  But.  with  iinyialdiiis  comieUao. 
he  hold  that  the  right  to  dacida  on  tha  crpportOMBaMOf 
his  policy  Uy  with  the  BBritaJasHnal  anthnrillaa  LoTil 
obedience  wa«  due  to  them,  area  thoogfa  tboir 
might  be  utt«rly  <q>poaed  to  the  line  be  jodgod 

Just  as  he  bad  instantly  ttoppiA  the 
the  Times'  on  a  hint  fmm  the  Buht^  of  OxCord, 
rarigaed  the  editorship  of  the  '  Rambler*  wbao  ha  faoad 
that  his  frank  treatment  of  UatofT  ws»  dJuilaaainj,  to 
the  Roman  CmthoUe  inawn|Mlii  He  twiee  dropped  tha 
Oxford  ttcbeme  withoot  •  ■li«tilii  oad. wheo  Um MmaUk 
Bnef  and  the  Ew^reUcml  of  tsfti  mMfced  o«l  a  Gm  of 
Christian  apokigetic  which  be  did  not  rt^and  a* 
he  plointy  said  in  the  *  A^polofcia*  that  hie  ] 
■o  for  OS  eoetfovensy  was  eoaesKna^  *  I  i 
oeta  of  aathority,'  he  wrotew  *as  tyiag  tha 
a  eootrorennalist  as  I  dtooU  be.'  Has 
of  trath  woaU  ao»  aOow  fam 
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long  past,  had,  from  the  circumstances  (as  he  constdorod) 
of  a  trouhlotis  time,  been  allowed  to  obtain  an  absolute 
authority  far  in  excess  of  its  due. 

Tho  contrast  between  Newman  and  Manning  is  all  the 
moro  intereeting  because  they  to  aome  extent  represent 
two  distinct  tj-pes  of  Roman  Cntholiritm  which  we  now 
860  Htruuglinfj  t'or  mastery.  Each  man  was  fascinated 
by  a  type  in  conformity  with  hia  own  earlier  life.  The 
rector  of  Lavington  and  the  archdeacon  waa  drawn  to  the 
Church  of  6t  Francis  of  Sales  and  St  Charles  Borromeo 
— of  the  potter  of  souls,  and  the  ^tde  of  consvioncos, 
and  of  the  saintly  official  ruler.  The  study  of  such  hia- 
toricnl  characters  broujfht  out  in  Manning  a  speeial 
nllinity  for  tho  post- Rwfornint ion  Chun-h,  of  which  they 
were  rcprwtwntttlivcs;  that  is,  for  tho  Church  in  action, 
and  in  controversy  with  those  who  had  roboUcd  from  her 
authority.  Tliei-e  was  no  connidemtion  of  d&opor  intel- 
leotual  problems,  no  wide  and  poiictrutiny  thought  among 
churchmen  in  tho  period  immediately  fiiccee^lin)^  tho 
Reformation.  The  succesx  of  the  Countor>HoforinutioQ 
was  due  to  the  gifts  in  which  the  Jeeuit.fl  ftpecially  ex- 
celled— ascetic  life,  ready  and  persuasive  speech,  contro- 
versial rather  than  philosophic«t  ability.  The  whole 
seminary  ^ittem  then  introduced  was  on  these  lines. 
The  old  medieval  disputations,  once  symbols  of  almost 
unbridled  freedom  of  spctieb  and  spccnlattou,  were  re- 
organised and  inarsballud  to  defend  fixed  propositions 
affirmed  by  tbo  Catholic,  denied  by  tho  Protestant. 
Authority  and  devotion  enjoyed  paramount  influence; 
intellect  was  but  the  servant  whoso  bii»inv»iM  it  was  to 
defend  their  claims.  Maiiniug,  with  his  high  ascetic 
ideals,  bis  enthusiasm  for  tho  priestly  cnitte,  his  ready 
but  not  deep  intt^llect,  found  in  this  atmosphere  an 
entirely  congetiiul  home. 

To  Newman  it  was  before  all  things  the  Church  of  tlie 
Fathers  which  typified  tlio  genius  of  the  Catholic  ChurclL. 
The  days  when  Christian  thought  was  building  up  theology 
us  tlio  expression  of  Christ's  faith  best  suited  to  educated 
men  in  view  of  the  controversies  of  the  hour,  persuasive 
to  the  int«llect  of  Aiexandria  or  of  Athena,  were  the  days 
congenial  to  the  man  who  had  lived  his  life  among 
thinkei'B  and  scholars  in  Oxford.     On  the  patristic  era  of 
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Chtirch  history,  hv  tclk  us.  hit  imtijj'"''t'on  lovril  lo  tlwell 
as  '  in  a  paradise  of  delight."  Th«ology  utMurbe<I  priiimri!/, 
not  in  refnting  'heretical  robols,'  but  in  intotlMtunlljr 
interpreting  and  applying  tho  genius  of  Christ innitj', 
Kutixfying  thu  deeper  thought  uf  ittt  own  chumpiuna  mtbvr 
than  merely  ocoring  immodiut«  succ«880S  in  nri^nuMit, 
was  his  ideoL  TIic  controvereinl  zeal  of  an  Athonaiiuik 
Indeed,  was  not  distastufiil  to  him.  It  had  its  plooe  In 
the  schetno.  If  it  was  militant,  it  was  so  in  dofcnco  of  » 
few  great  principles  aud  truths.  But  neither  olllcialism 
nor  organised  Hpoeiul  pleading  on  behalf  of  a  number  of 
predfttennined  iiil^Ucetual  positions,  to  bo  presen'od  b(y 
cnune  they  were  in  poi<Jtession — the  fatal  weakness  of  tttfl 
later  Koman  Church — was  to  liis  taste. 

Xewman  found  it  hard  to  walk  in  the  enmbroas  tlieo- 
logical  armour  of  tho  school-theology  which  had  been 
erected  by  a  very  curious  sequence  of  evoQt».  The 
dialectical  imtnin  of  the  thirteenth  century  had  led  the 
Schoolmen,  nt  Paris  and  elsewhere,  to  formuluto  answera 
to  every  conceivable  question  posed  by  the  roving  intel- 
lect of  the  diiy.  Tlieso  rt-fiponMi  had  been  UHod  in  th« 
leoture-room  to  quiet  enqnirena,  much  an  a  child  must  be 
satisfied  with  a  definite  reply,  and  requires  it  in  nrnttent 
on  which  no  really  provable  answer  in  availabto;  and  suclt 
aoflwera  gradually  acquired  the  authority  of  prescription. 
In  the  sixteenth  century  t-amo  the  natural  reaction 
gainst  the  resulting  o%'er-elaborato  and  ovor-deHnite 
structure  of  the  sebool-thoology,  belonging  i-oally  to  tho 
clever  childhood  of  modem  western  civilisation.  Readers 
of  Sir  Thomas  More's  earlier  works  wtlt  come  to  tbo 
conclusion,  from  his  words  on  the  subject,  that,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  uvonts,  scholasticism  wi\a  destined  lo 
be  thrown  over  at  that  time  by  the  moro  cuIti\'atod 
Catholics.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Iteformation  brought 
a  panic  which  mado  any  such  movement  of  intellectual 
reform  impossible ;  aud  the  insistence  on  authority  as 
against  private  judgment  led  to  a  new  and  more  vigorous 
enforcement  of  the  conclusions  of  tho  scholastic  theolo- 
gians, so  useful,  in  such  a  crisis,  from  their  very  dellnite- 
ness  and  completeness.  Thus  a  system  which  was  the 
product  of  an  age  of  uubridlod  rationalism  was  invested 
with  almost  divine  authority. 

Tho  avowed  ground  of  tho  authority  of  the  Bcholostic 
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conclusions  was  that  thoy  were  doductiona  from  revela- 
tion. The  vulnerable  point  in  the  system — the  question 
whotlicr  they  were  true  and  demonstrable  deductions 
at  alt — vfitu  8«t  aside  as  Hcoptical;  and  the  s>'Stem  pro- 
vailfHl.  Careful  i-oadera  of  Newman's  lectures  at  Dublin 
will  note  that  ho  at  once  put  his  finf;cr  on  the  weak  point 
of  thi8  method  of  enforcing  and  interpreting  theology. 
Hit)  respect  for  tho  existing  Roman  system  as  u  wholo 
pi-evonted  him  from  undertaking  any  direct  campaign 
against  tt:  but,  us  wo  have  seen,  be  aimed  at  cii'cum- 
Tonting  It  by  widening  the  {ntollcctfl  of  his  co-rcligtonista 
and  cnhirging  their  appreciation  of  tbe  world  of  scien- 
tifically-known fact. 

If  wc  are  right  in  maintaining  that  It  was  the  genius  of 
the  militant  iM>st-Kcforniatiuu  Komnn  Catholicism  which 
Manning  represented,  we  have  at  once  an  explanation, 
over  and  above  hi.s  own  spec-ial  qualities  and  dcfccli<, 
which  partly  accounttt  for  his  HUccesseH  and  his  fnilun^it. 
What  zeal  and  ability  in  an  emergency  will  do,  he  d!d, 
carrying  out  what  he  regarded  as  the  orders  of  a  God- 
given  authority.  This  was  the  keynote  of  the  work  done 
in  the  post-Itcfarmation  Church,  when  military  obedience 
was  as  essential  to  the  Catholic  divine  as  energy  and 
capacity  iu  its  exercise  Granted  that  the  Council  of 
Trent  required  Maiming  to  found  his  seminary,  none  of 
his  contemporaries  could  have  shown  more  energy  in 
cartying  through  an  unpromising  scheme.  Granted  that 
there  ought  to  be  an  Engliith  CothoUc  I'nivoniity  under 
his  own  al»>olute  control,  no  one  was  better  HiUhI  to  set 
it  on  foot.  Gi-anted  that  the  definition  of  1870  was  pre- 
eminently desirable  because  Pius  IX  desired  it,  no  other 
churchman  of  the  day  would  havo  carried  it  through  so 
succcss^fully.  In  each  cose  tho  voice  of  authority,  as  he 
interpreted  it«  decisions,  was  to  him  the  voice  of  God,  and 
directed  and  inspired  his  great  capacities  in  their  un- 
swerving and  untiring  efforts.  But  the  task  of  framing 
tho  initial  judgment  as  to  the  wiaeat  practicable  policy — 
tho  root  of  laating  and  oonstmeiive  work— ia,  with  n 
gjalotn  subject  to  military  diaoipttne,  in  the  handx  of  very 
few  indeed  ;  and  Manning  was  not  fitted  by  hisi  qualities, 
remarkable  as  they  were,  to  be  one  of  those  few. 

We  have  said  that  Manning  and  Newman  represented 
two  types  of  Catholicism — that  of  the  Counter-Reforraa- 
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tion  and  that  of  the  potrtstte  em  respectively.  It  m»y 
be  asked,  how  far  i»  the  type  represented  by  Newnuu 
identicnl  with  tho  liberal  Catliolicisra  which  ta  now 
BToufiinf;  cun»idurable  attention  in  such  writers  as  Abbe 
Loisy,  Abbti  Houtin,  and  Father  Tyrrell?  In  one  point, 
and  in  ouu  {joint  i>nly,  the  resemblance  is  very  marked, 
namely,  that  bulb  lypvn  urge  htrongly  the  nec^saity  of  a 
frank  oouudoratiou  of  tiio  drift  of  the  positive  Bcienoes, 
and  deprecate  undue  dogmatism  in  theology.  But  ths 
temper  evinced  in  Newman's  opposition  to  the  liberaltsin 
of  modem  society,  bis  strong  sense  of  the  value  of 
inteUectual  conson-atlam  as  a  protection  to  the  stability' 
of  the  ecdeeiaatical  polity,  and  his  distrust  of  reason  as 
ever  prone  in  matters  religious  to  exceed  ite  power* — all 
marked  feoturoe  in  fain  intvllectual  character — bare  no 
parallel  in  tho  modem  liberal  Homan  Catholics.  New- 
man's temper  is  far  more  ukin  to  that  of  More  .ind  Kra«- 
mus,  who  rejected  m:h>jliu^Uc  Hubtlety  and  do^macLun, 
but  were  nevertholoM  filled  with  enthusiasm  for  ancient 
ways  and  venerable  traditions.  Still,  the  story  of  his 
connexion  with  Lord  Acton  and  the  '  Rambler '  shows 
his  doup  6>*mpatby  with  the  thoroaghnues  of  thought 
and  rcwtorch  which  is  one  main  characteristic  of  the 
liberal  Catholic  movement.  Put '  L'^vangile  et  I'^glise' 
into  a  more  tentative  and  interrogative  ftbupe,  divwt 
*  Autour  d'un  Petit  Livre '  of  its  occasional  flippancy  and 
its  irritating  perKonahticM.  and  yon  would  have  books 
with  which  Newnuin  would  largely  have  eympatfaised. 
But  ho  ever  had  a  ittAtesumn's  sense  of  the  wide  inter^'al 
wliit'h  separates  duK-uitsion  from  any  definite  stop  forward, 
not  meroly  in  the  official  decisions  of  the  Church,  but  in 
the  finally  accepted  and  avowed  convictiona  of  tho  theo- 
logical schools  and  even  of  individuals. 

Our  knowledge  of  things  divine  is  lio  largely  sym- 
liolicaJ,  and  thoroforo  outside  tho  sphere  in  which  de* 
ductions  can  be  drawn  with  certainty,  thot  o\'«r<great 
cuiiiidence,  in  theological  reasoning  ospeciuUy,  wus.  tn 
Newman's  opinion,  misplaced.  Thns  the  very  ground  of  his 
opposition  to  scholastic  dogmatism  was  also  an  argtunent 
against  the  Minguineness  of  theological  liberalism.  All 
these  considerations  weighed  in  keeping  him  iu  the  Church 
of  England  long  after  his  reason  pointed  the  way  oleorly 
to  the  Church  of  Rome.    Still  more  did  they  weigh  agaiiuC 
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the  final  acceptAncc  of  any  serious  modification  of  ti-adi- 
tjonal  theology  in  the  Konmn  Church.  There  watt  a  com- 
partment in  hi8  mind  iu  which  tlio  liberal  Catholic  would 
have  found  a  very  coQKenial  Atmosphere;  but  tbo  whole 
inatit  in  action  and  in  practical  belief,  remained  a  Father 
of  the  Church.  Koverttno*,  contter\'itti«m,  and  the  love  of 
wii^doiu  wvru  lu«  clmrucluristiu*.  He  would  have  found 
his  kiuship  in  our  o\m  day  with  the  learned  Benedictine. 
who  stores  up  the  ancient  theology  as  u  treatturo  of 
thought,  not  a;*  an  opi>reit8ive  array  of  dogmatic  nukximx, 
whose  hcai-t  is  in  tho  past,  while  he  keeps  abreast  of 
modern  criticiitni,  far  more  than  with  the  typical  libortil 
Catholic,  who  says  strong  things  against  the  theologiuns 
and  against  tbo  ccclu»iHstical  rulers,  and  i»  sanguine  of 
creating  a  now  thuology  radiant  with  the  hues  u£ 
twentieth  century  progress. 

The  present  opposition  between  liheraliam  and  I'rift-on- 
sigearux  is  indued  uu  opposition  I>el:Weon  tentiiontry 
oxcttssos  ou  either  side  at  a  time  of  transition.  So 
far  as  the  underlying  poiinnnent  antithesis  is  hotweon 
elements  uitinuitely  roooncilahte  with  Koman  Catholic- 
ism, it  must  resolve  itself  into  that  between  the  typos 
which  we  have  styled  J&'iuit  and  Patristic  rospiM:- 
tively.  The  former  is  the  Catbolicisim  of  authority  and 
(li.icipline.  It  is  proper  to  a  Church  in  the  state  of 
defonsi%'e  warfare,  which  keeps  tho  intellect  under  niilE- 
tury  discipline.  The  latter  forts  of  Catholicism  murks 
the  Church  when  she  is  promoting  peaceful  civilisation, 
giving  t-o  individual  initiative  free  !Mx>pe,  and  recogQi«ing 
onginal  learning  and  thought  aa  important  factors  in 
her  well-being.  Theee  two  types  are  largely  those  sym* 
bolised  by  the  two  English  Cai-diuals.  Manning,  in  spit« 
of  his  oppoeition  to  the  .lesuits,  belongs  unmistakably  to 
that  type  of  Catholicism  of  which  they  are  the  most 
distinguished  representatives,  and  Neumtan  rather  to 
tho  type  prcservud  in  tho  Bonedicfine  order,  oivning  as 
fellow-creiiturcs  such  writ^i's  as  Mabillun  and  the  con- 
gregation of  St  Maur ;  though  he  added  an  element  of 
active  and  free  speculation  moro  akin  to  his  belovtHl 
AngOBtJne,  or  to  tho  medieval  Schoolmen,  than  to  tho 
oUmer  labourti  of  the  monkish  historians. 
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Art.  IV.— TEE  GERMAN  ELECTION'S. 

SiNCK  the  March  days  of  184S,when  Frederick  William 
appeared  at  one  of  the  windows  of  the  royal  pntaco  to 
response  to  the  riamour  of  i-evolution.  and  ittood  banv 
headed  to  aalute,  as  they  were  borne  paat  him,  the  shroudixl 
bodies  of  hia  Berlin  citizens  slain  iu  the  street-fighting  by 
his  soldiers,  the  Prussian  capital  has  witnessed  no  stranger 
scene  than  thnt  which  took  place  on  the  same  spot  on  tb* 
evening  of  Febr«arj-5, 1907.  Again  the  severe!^  showed 
himiwlf  at  a  window  of  the  palace,  iu  responite,  how- 
ever, not  to  the  threutii  of  an  ungty  people,  but  to  the 
iusiatciit  hurrahing  of  a  vociferously  loyal  crowd  bent  on 
congratulating  tlm  Kait^er  on  the  llnnt  results  of  the 
general  election.  With  hin  consort  beside  him,  William  II 
stood  forth  an  the  Great  Elector  in  tlie  most  modem  aenM 
of  the  t'Crm,  and  in  nn  impassioned  oratioD,  borrowing 
the  reckless  language  of  his  Chancellor,  ur^ed  his  people 
'  to  ride  down  whatever  stands  in  our  way.'  A  aubetanttal 
majority  of  the  electors  who  had  gone  to  the  polla  through- 
out the  German  Empire  hud.  it  is  true,  pronounced  against 
the  policy  with  which  he  publicly  identified  himself,  and 
in  his  own  capital  Social  Democracy  had  again  oarried 
iWe  constituencies  out  of  six  with  majorities  more  crush- 
ing than  ever.  Noverthcloss  fortune,  on  the  whole,  had 
smiled  upon  his  venture  ;  and  in  the  exuberance  of  a 
victory  which,  however  precarious  and  perhaps  unex- 
pocted,  was  at  least  Kufficicnt  unto  the  day,  the  overlord 
of  sixty  million  Germans  did  not,  hcsilato  to  denounop 
more  than  half  his  people  ax  bvuCoa  f ocmcn  whom  '  urii 
are  much  minded  to  beat  again.' 

In  the  cold  light  of  returning  day  the  hay  leaves  mtut' 
liavo  lost  something  of  their  f  rcslmtiss  in  the  eyes  even  <rfi 
the  chief  actor  in  that  dramatic  midnight  scone.  For  the 
detached  observer,  whoso  biuiness  it  ix  merely  to  study 
the  figures  of  the  German  eloctionit  and  to  analj'se  the  con- 
ditions under  which  they  took  pliicc,  the  result  certainly 
assumes  a  much  more  sober  complexion.  On  December  13, 
1906,  the  Government,  having  been  defeated  on  the  esti- 
mates for  military  expenditure  in  South  West  Africa, 
dissolved  the  Reifhstag  and  appealed  to  the  country.  The 
majority,  numbering  177  deputies,  consisted  exclusii'e 
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of  the  Roman  Catholic  Centre  party  and  itn  Polish, 
Alsatian,  and  minor  allie.i  and  auxiliaries,  and  of  the 
Social  Demooi-atJ<.  The  minority,  numbering  108,  was 
mado  up  of  members  belon^ng  to  all  the  other  parlia- 
mentary parties — Conservativpi  and  Agrarians,  National 
Liberals  and  Anti-Semites,  and  the  three  Radical  groups. 
The  supporters  of  the  Government,  moreo^'er,  mustered 
on  that  occasion  relatively  in  greater  strength  than  its 
opponents,  for  27  members  of  the  Centre  wore  ub^-nt,  i^nd 
in  a  full  house  the  majority  against  the  Government  would 
presumably  have  been  about  30,  i.e.  213  to  183.  On  the 
basis  of  the  polling  at  the  general  election  of  1003  the 
parties  that  voted  against  the  Government  represented 
Home  5,5()0,0<)0  electors,  while  the  supporters  of  the 
Ooveniracnt  represented  less  than  4,000,000. 

As  the  result  of  his  appeal  to  the  electorate,  Prince 
Billow  has  practically  reversed  the  position  in  the  Reichs- 
tag, without,  however,  having  by  any  means  reversed  it 
jn  the  country.  He  has  obtained  in  the  new  Reichstag  a 
majority  of  37,  made  up  of  the  following  partieii,  whoM 
strength  in  the  last  Diet  is  given  in  brackets  for  purposes 
of  comparison : 

L'uuBorvallTM S9  (BS) 

Free  Coiu>crv»llr««,  or  Iniiwrlul  i>arly     ,        ,        .SI  (SQ 
Anti-Sfiuit««,  and  alllcil  'ecODOinlo*  or  agrarian 

gnrapa 81  <21) 

Xktloiul  Llbntul-1 M  (SI) 

RmIImI  Pooplo'H  part)- It!  (10) 

Kkdtcsl  Uiiiou 14  (10) 

South  Oniian  Ptvople's  party 7  <S) 

Indi^perutcDts 4  (S) 

tai      <IS4> 

Tho    following   figures    show   how    the    mujonty  in   the 
the  late  liuichrstag  hu8  been  converted  into  u  minority  in 
I  the  now  Houw : 


[lotDUi  Catholic  Cooln lOS  (lOt) 

Pol«B SO  <16> 

AbaUuii.  Lannlii«n,  Gu«lpbB,  cto,         .         .         ,      8  (It) 

Soottl  DemocraCa 43  (70) 

ITS  (fl9> 


The  accompanying  diagram  shows  the  flactuations  of 
party  strength  in  the  Reichstag  since  the  creation  of  tbe 
yol.  206.— JVo,  «/.  2  c 
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uermau  Empire.  It  brings  out  prominently  both  tho  riw 
of  HuciulUm  until  tlio  cloction-s  of  1007,  and  th»  romnrk* 
oble  stability  of  tho  C«ntre  pnrty  during  the  lost  twenty- 
fiv«  ypftrs,  in  contrast  to  tho  large  oscillations  of  tho 
pendulum  in  tho  case  of  other  parties. 

The  representntion  of  the  German  people  iu  the  Roicfag* 
tug  is  determined  by  the  electoral  law  of  May  31,  1860, 
which  applied  nt  llrst  only  to  the  German  states  forming 
the  North  German  Federation,  and  wan  extended  aft<ir 
the  creation  of  the  German  Empire  to  the  South  German 
states  in  1871  and  to  the  Reickaland  of  Alsace-Lorraine 
in  1873.  That  law  was  based  upon  imivorsjil  male  adult 
suffrage,  and  the  distribution  of  seats  amongst  the 
different  states  was  determined  by  their  population, 
every  100.000  and  every  fraction  of  100.000  in  excess  of 
50,000  being  entitled  to  rotum  one  roprosontutivo,  with 
the  proviso  that  even  tho  smallest  ftLuto,  howovor  much 
its  population  might  fall  short  of  lUO.OOO.  should  havo 
one  ropreDCutativo  of  its  own.  On  the  basis  of  tho  then 
population,  the  number  of  deputies  to  the  Reichstag  was 
brought  up  in  1873,  when  the  annexed  provinci^s  were 
admitted  to  the  francluse,  to  a  total  of  307,  at  which  it 
has  remained  ever  sinoe. 

According  to  the  law  of  1860  provision  was  to  be 
made  by  futui*e  legislation  for  increasing  the  number  of 
deputies  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  population ;  but 
this  constitutional  pledge  has  never  been  redeemed.  The 
population  of  the  Goi-man  Empire  has  risen  from  forty 
millions  to  over  sixty  millions  at  tho  census  of  11105.  The 
Reichstag  nevertheless  still  numbcn»  only  397  doputioa 
instead  of  approximately  000  roprosentatives,  whom, 
according  to  the  constitution,  the  countrj'  uliould  now  be 
entitled  to  return.  Tho  Kikdiuil  parties,  and  espevially 
the  Social  Democrats,  have  repeatedly  clamoured  for  rfr- 
distributiou,  which  would  obviously  work  to  their  advan- 
tage, as  tho  chief  incroatto  uf  population  has  taken  pluco 
in  tho  cities  and  gittut  industrial  centres  where  most 
of  thoir  supitorters  are  gathered  together.  Berlin,  for 
instance,  which  now  has  a  population  of  over  two  millions, 
would  return  twenty  memljers  instead  of  six  ;  and,  as  the 
Social  I>emocrat8  now  hold  five  out  of  the  six  Berlin  seats* 
and  the  Radicals  have  witbdifHculty  retained  the  smallest 
and  least  populous  district,  almost  the  whole  increase  in 
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the  reprc«OQtation  of  the  capital  woald  probably 
to  the  SoeiuIi8t«.    For  this  very  reason,    however,  tbi 
other  political  parties  are  more  or  loM  op<?nly  oppoNd 
to  rcdijstribulton ;  and  in  official  circles  it  i«  taboo. 

In  theory  the  Federal  tioTemmenta  and  tho  bur 
emcy  are  bound  to  abstain  from  alt  att«mpt«  to  ioSt 
parliamentary  elections.  In  practice  a  cort«in  amoant' 
of  official  preesure  has  always  been  exercised  in  fnvourof 
parties  who  stand  well  with  the  powers  that  bo  and 
against  their  opponents.  Ministers,  howerer,  not  being 
responsible  to  Parliament,  and  their  tenure  of  ofBce  not 
being  conditioned  upon  the  support  of  a  parltnnit'ntarjr 
majority,  have  hitherto  been  regarded  as  b«iiig  abovo 
party,  and  therefore  debarred  from  descending  into  th* 
electoral  arena.  Bismarck,  it  is  true,  never  hesitated  ta 
denounce  his  political  advursurios  as  Itcichsfeimle,  iuLH 
enemies  of  the  Empire,  much  as  the  prc««nt  Emperor  bna 
often  reWled  the  SocialiHte  as  vatfrlandnioat  GeMeUeny  i.e.  oa 
fellows  without  a  fatherland.  But  the  old  Chancellor  drew 
the  line  at  open  interference  in  parliamentary  oloctioni. 
He  admitted  that  he  bad  been  sometimes  sorely  t«nipt«d 
to  interfere,  but  he  had  always,  he  added,  refrained  from 
doing  so  on  grounds  of  prudential  policy.  Only  a  f«r 
years  ago.  Prince  Biilow  himself  spoke  in  the  same  HonRO, 
and  even  moro  categorically.  Count  Posadowsky,  tfat 
Secretary  of  Stat**  for  tlio  Interior,  vftut  accusod  of  linviog 
accepted  a  pecuniary  contribution  from  the  League  of 
Gorman  Induetriati»U  towardg  a  propaganda  in  favourof 
a  Bill  before  Parliament  to  prevent  picketing  in  labour  dis- 
putes. Prince  Billow  severely  reproved  all  8uch  practices; 
but  at  the  laat  general  election,  discarding  precedents  and 
unmindful  of  his  own  precepts,  ho  not  only  throw  himself, 
08  Chancellor,  headlong  into  the  fray,  but  liolpod  to  finaiiM 
tho  electoral  campaign. 

Yet  with  all  the  advantages  which  tho  Governmental 
bloc  derived  from  the  inequalities  o{  tho  old  electoral 
constituencies,  with  all  the  pressuro  exertod,  as  never 
Iwfore,  by  the  whole  bureaucratic  machinery,  with  tlie 
personal  influence  of  the  Chancellor  thrown,  as  never 
before,  into  the  scales,  the  result  bos  been  to  securo,  it  is 
true,  a  heterogeneous  majority  in  the  new  Reichstag,  but 
a  majority  which,  in  the  country  at  large,  represents  only 
a  minority  of  the  electorat'O.     We  know  from  oar  own 
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experieuce,  notably  at  the  last  general  election,  tliat  the 
parliamentary  atrenj^th  of  parties  does  not  by  any  inennH 
always  correapond  clottely  with  their  total  polls  through- 
out the  countr>'.  But  we  have  not  adopted  in  the  United 
Kingdom  the  principlo  of.  uniform  conBtituoncies,  urban 
and  rural,  upon  the  sole  basia  of  population,  which,  in 
theory  at  least,  obtuina  iu  Gcnnuuy,  and  did  originally 
obtain  there  in  practice.  That,  in  those  circumstttnoee,  the 
Govcrument'K  inujority  in  the  new  Reichstag  shuuld 
represent  in  the  aggregate  nearly  ouo  niilliuu  lotsH  votcti 
tlian  wore  cast  in  favour  of  the  opposition  parties,  in  ti 
stubborn  fact  whifh  no  amount  of  shouting  can  dinguise. 
The  more  closely  it  hi  examined,  lliu  gruiitvr  indeed 
appears  to  bo  its  signiflvanco.  The  elections  wore 
fought  against  two  parties  in  tlie  State,  the  Koman 
Catholic  Centre,  with  its  Polish  and  other  nationalist  allies, 
and  the  Social  Democrata.  The  former  haR  emerged 
practicolly  unscathed  from  the  froy,  a  few  Guelph  »eata 
in  tile  old  kingdom  of  Hanover  representing  it^  only 
losses,  for  which  it  has  found  compensation  in  an  almost 
equal  number  of  Polish  gains,  wlulst  it  has  added  just 
half  a  million  votes  to  its  total  poll,  which  haa  risen  from 
two  and  a  quarter  to  two  and  three  quarter  millions. 
Aa  for  the  so-ealled  'rout  of  the  Sociuliste."  they  have 
lost,  it  is  true,  nearly  half  the  seats  they  hold  in  the  lust 
Reichstag ;  but  can  u  party  be  described  as  routod  or  even 
penniineutly  checked  which  still  represents  the  largest 
vote  cast  in  favour  of  any  single  iwrty  ond  shows  an 
actual  increase  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  on  the  aggregate, 
namely,  from  three  tnillioaa  to  three  miUions  and  a 
quarter?  Nothing  surely  can  bring  home  more  strongly 
to  the  German  masses  the  injustice  of  an  obsolete  dis- 
tribution of  electoral  districts,  which  defies  botli  tlie  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  constitution,  than  the  fact  that  where- 
as :f,^51,0(W  voters  have  only  succeeded  in  returning 
43  Social  Democrats,  1,496,501  votes  have  sufficed  to  secure 
83  seats  for  the  two  Conservative  groups,  and  National 
LJberals  and  Radicals  together  have  returned  105  deputtex 
onatotal  poll(l,570.830and  1.211.304  rcapoctivoly) inferior 
by  nearly  half  a  million  to  the  single  Socialist  poll.  The 
only  favourable  feature  from  the  Governments  point  of 
view  which  a  careful  analysU  of  the  polls  can  reveal  is 
that  the  polling  was  heiivier  on  this  occasion  than  at  any 
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prcvioua  j^xicrol  election,  $2  per  cent,  of  tho  roglltond 
clt'ctors  having  recorded  their  votes  in  1007,  B»  •gahM 
75  per  cent  in  1003 ;  and  that,  on  tho  whole,  its  Rapportan 
received  a  laryer  accession  of  strength  than  ita  oppoaeoti 
from  the  increased  poU. 

The  fature  alone  can  show  how  far  the  optimi«a 

'af    German    oEGcial    circles    wiU    be    justified.       Prinw 
Billow  has  for  the  preeient  achieved   bis   purpose ;  ami 

■haWug  got  the  majority  which  he  required,  ho  ii 
Dot  the  man  to  feel  mnch  compunction  as  to  tlie 
methods  by  which  he  obtained  it,  or  ns  to  whetliur  U 
renOy  represents  the  feeling  of  the  countrj'.  The  aH- 
important  question  for  Germany  and  for  the  rest  of  tlw 
world  is  to  what  ends  he  will  ase  his  success.  Tb»t 
qncvtion  can  best  be  answered  by  trying  to  disentangW 
from  tho  confused  party  controvcrsieci  of  tho  oloctontl 
campatj^  the  real  issue  upon  which  the  GovommaBt 
itself  fought  it.  The  at^tual  vote  by  which  It  wan  dofetited 
on  December  13  turned  on  too  insignificant  n  point  to 
account  in  iti<elf  for  the  dissohition  of  the  Rrlohstof. 
The  Government  wanted  supplementary  suppHe*  to  the 
amount  of  :!0,220,O0O  marks  (1.461,000^)  for  military 
expenditure  in  South-we«<t  Africa,  and  was  prepared 
to  promise  a  reduction  of  the  expeditionary  force  to 
8000  men  by  March  31.  The  Centre  party,  who.  lu 
usual,  held  the  balance,  were  willing  to  grant  20,288,000 
marks  (1.014.000^)  on  condition  that  the  Government 
should  pledge  it»wlf  to  reduce  the  force  In  ^>utli-WMt 
Africa  to  2500  men.  Tho  difTcronce  wn^  hardly  in  itMtf 
vital ;  and,  except  for  u  certain  ftolemnity  of  tone,  Prinoa 
Billow  gave  no  Indication  before  the  division  took  pla< 
that  a  rejection  of  the  Government's  demands  would 
involve  a  dissolution.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be 
bomo  in  mind  that  the  colonial  policy  of  tho  Government 
hiul  already  received  some  severe  chocks  earlier  in  the 
year,  as,  for  inittanco,  by  the  rejection  of  the  pmposal  for 
the  cn'Utioii  of  u  separate  Colonial  Oflice,  and  tiiat  it  had 
just  boon  subjected  to  very-  violent  and  damaging  criticimi 
in  n  i«erit'»  of  dclKntcs  on  the  roloniiil  ticandalit.  If  Prineo 
Billow  WIU)  not  actually  riding  for  a  full,  he  fthowod  very 
elenrly  that  ho  was  fully  prepared  for  it,  when,  im- 
mediately after  tho  division  hml  been  tnken,  he  pnllod 
out  of  bis  pocket    tlio  Imperial  decree  diiisolving  Um 
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RoichBtng,  and  in  a  iow  carefully  worded  fi«ntenc(>»  Rtat-edt 
with  the  utmost  cleuruo8«  und  precision,  the  itMUO  upon 
which  he  intended  to  fight  the  oloctions,  namely,  'our 
military  honour,  our  preMigt',  a»id  our  pom'fion  in  the 
itxrrld,' 

In  vain  did  the  Centre  party  lay  stress  upon  the 
conatitnttonal  functions  of  the  Heichittjig  and  the  neoeeoity 
of  vindicating  it«  power  of  the  pun«e,  which  is  the  only 
e£fecttve  weapon  it  possestiwii  for  controlling  the  policy  of 
the  Government.  In  vain  did  the  Hadical  groups  imii^t 
that  the  Chancellor's  brenoh  with  Uie  clerical  Centre  wtut 
the  supreme  fait  nouveau  in  the  political  situation,  and 
that  its  logical  corollary  must  be  the  inaugurutiun  of 
a  now  era  for  Oerman  Liberalitim.  The  semi-otTiciol 
press  ignored  the  argumenta  of  the  Centre,  and  only 
ruiiponded  to  the  advances  of  the  ItadioaU  with  a»  much 
amiability  as  it  could  afford  to  ahow  without  exoA- 
ponitin^r  the  jealousy  of  Conaervativea  and  Agrarians, 
Princo  Billow  waa  much  too  wary  to  allow  the  issue 
to  ho  shifted  for  the  convenience  of  either  friends  or 
foem.  He  had  put  it  clearly  and  Hucciuetly  before 
the  Rolclutag,  and  he  emphasised  it  shortly  after- 
wards in  a  Icugthy  manifesto,  of  which,  however,  the 
BulMtance  was  perhaps  the  leaut  remarkable  parL  The 
isHuiug  of  xuoh  u  manifesto  in  the  midst  of  nn  electoral 
eumpaigu  was  n  highly  significant  departure  from  all 
precedent;  but  what  was  far  more  uignificant  was  the 
selection  of  the  channel  through  which  it  was  addressed 
to  the  Gorman  electorate.  It  was  not  addressed  to  any 
notable  politician,  to  any  well-known  party  leader,  to  any 
eminent  man  of  light  and  leading,  but  to  Lieutenant- 
General  von  Licbert,  whose  only  claim  to  be  the  recipient 
of  the  Chancellor's  conSdenceu  was  that,  bolides  being 
president  of  a  somewhat  obscure  '  Imperial  AKsociation 
for  eombntiug  Social  Democracy,'  ho  was  an  active 
member  of  council  of  the  Pan-German  League,  the  Navy 
League,  and  the  Colonial  Society,  the  three  great  organi- 
sations for  the  promotion  of  Germany's  Weltpolitik. 

There  is  no  shiulow  of  doubt  alwut  the  robustness  of 
General  von  Liebcrt's  opinions.  For  him  '  the  twentieth 
eentur>'  belongs  to  the  Germans,'  for  Germany  possesRoa 
the  'brute  force' (frriifn/*  Getcall),  which,  in  his  view,  is 
worth  alt  the  diplomacies.    He  has  summed  up  bis  political 
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creed  in  a  few  terse  words  :  *  If  anybody  aaka  me  whtftbn 
we  are  to  disarm,  then  I  reply,  for  God'a  sake  keep  up 
tbe  army,  and  go  on  building  ships,  shiiw,  fthlpe.'  Br 
oddresaing  himself  to  so  atalwart  a  reproeentative  uf 
Gorman  chauvinism  Prinoo  Billow  gnvo  tlie  parole  for 
thu  raging  und  tearing  proptigtiiidfi  in  favour  of  roJKtMt 
Imporialism,  wbich  wax  to  be  uinongst  the  tuoasaa  asdi*' 
tinctive  a  feature  of  the  electoral  campaign  am  omangil 
the  'iutAlloctuuls'  wnti  tho  perfluasive  propaganda  of 
Hweot  t^ouoiiiic  roiisuimblenetui  conducted  with  theusH 
purpose  by  Uio  Chancellor's  able  coadjutor,  Ilerr  DiTn- 
burg,  tlie  new  director  of  tbe  Colonial  department.  Ben 
Dembui^'s  appoiutment  to  that  office  last  Bummervu 
in  it^ielf  an  event,  for  never  before  had  a  mere  banker. 
unconnecte<l  witli  the  bureaucracy,  of  Jewish  extraottoa 
and  professing  in  many  directions  quite  advanced  opirn'ou. 
been  pitchforked  into  one  of  the  most  responsible  officv 
of  the  StAte. 

In  the  stormy  debates  which  preceded  the  dlaaolntioQ. 
the  brand-new  '  Excellency,' and  '  Real  Privy  Cooncillor' 
more  than  hold  his  own ;  and  during  tbe  cloctoral  cam- 
paign his  strong  personality  asserted  itself  with  alinosl 
Btsnuirckian  force.  Hcrr  Domburg's  spcecbea  during 
the  recent  struggle  seem  indeed  to  have  been  rerj 
closely  modcUt'd  on  Mr  Cbamberlikin's ;  and.  tbuufjh  be 
bail  the  diiwtd vantage  of  being  i-ompelled  to  tnuke  heavy 
draft*  upon  the  imagination  of  his  audienoes  In  order  to 
kindlo  their  enthusiasm  for  a  Greater  Germany  beyond 
the  ))oa« — which  is  »till  n  dnvvm  of  the  future  rntlier  than 
a  present  fact — he  had,  on  the  otlior  band,  this  lulvantage 
over  bis  Knglimh  exemplar  that  his  economic  nrgtimonti 
were  not  repugnant  to  Gemum  economic  traditions  or 
pMciice.  Him  fnvouritv  thesis  was  that  Gemma  oolonlal 
poUcy  means  nothing  morv  nor  k*M  than  the  qnaatiaa 
the  future  of  German  labour,  the  question  of  broad  (or 
nuiny  millions  of  industrial  workers,  the  question  of  la 
adtH|uitte  outJet  for  Genuau  capital  in  tntde.  Indostiy. 
and  navigation.  He  was  quite  willing  on  occaaious  te 
llavour  bis  loctunw  with  a  tittle  chau\-inistic  apice, 
when  he  quoted  Mos^r  to  the  effect  that,  if  tbe  old 
Uemianie  Kniptre  had  stood  by  the  Housa  citiea,  not 
CUvo  but  a  Hamburger  would  have  ruled  on  the  Qang«f  i 
Hut  OD  the  whole  he  preferred  to  dwell  with 
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^objectivity '  on  the  mut«rial  rutiior  tliaa  tlie  sentimental 
a^pvctt)  of  (.'oloniiil  oxpuiiHtoii. 

It  WAS  left  to  tho  Navy  Lcatpic  to  thump  the  big 
drum.  How  eflfocti^-cly  it  was  thumped  wc  know  now 
from  tho  vci-y  inconvenient  rovelntiorM  made  by  one 
of  the  South  German  organs  of  the  Centre,  which 
obtained  possession  of  correspondence  between  General 
Keim  and  Prince  Halm,  the  president  of  the  Nat-y 
League.  No  less  than  15,000,000  leafletn  wei-e  distri- 
buted by  it^  agency  during  the  electoral  campaign, 
which  it  conducted  iu  close  consultation  with  Prince 
Billow;  and,  whilnt  Hnrr  Dernbiirg  pleaded  for  the  sink- 
ing of  party  and  nectarian  difleivuces.  General  Keim 
boantod  of  the  furor  proteatanticus  which  the  Navy 
Luuguo  bod  aroused  amongst  the  '  Philiatines'  against 
tho  Roman  Catholic  Contra,  and  concocted,  with  thii 
Cbanccllur'ti  approval,  vinilunt  pamphlcta  againut  one 
of  the  must  prominont  loadem  of  that  parly  under  the 
nmijkble  title  of  '  Horr  Erxbcrger'ti  lies.'  The  German 
Navy  I^eague  is  not>  like  its  Brilii^h  protx>type,  an  inde- 
pendent ai^ocialion,  frowned  upon  rutiior  than  encouraged 
by  an  Admirnlty  impatient  of  being  lectured  both  in  and 
out  of  season.  It  ba«ks  in  the  sunshine  of  ofllcial  and 
Imi)eria]  favour;  it  is  patronised  by  princes  and  mini»ters; 
even  in  t)»e  school:*  it  carries  on  an  active  propaganda 
under  the  benevolent  eye  of  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Instruction  ;  and  in  all  ranks  of  society  tnemberahip  la 
counted  unto  civic  righteousness.  It  already  numbora 
er  a  million  members,  and  it  has  unquestionably  sup- 
plied a  large  part  of  tlie  steam-pressure  required  to  carry 
the  Government's  Navy  Bills  through  the  Reichstag.  Xts 
unwritten  motto  might  well  be,  '  Cenaeo  detentlam  esse 
Britanniara ' ;  and  it  embodies  all  the  chauvinistic  forms 
of  German  Imperialism,  which  the  authorities  find  it  con- 
venient to  encourage  at  home  and  to  disavow  abroad. 
With  the  Pan-German  League,  which  paints  the  map  of 
Europe  German  from  the  moutli  of  the  Scheldt  to  the 
Adriatio,  and  from  the  Gulf  of  Finland  to  tho  lower 
reaches  of  the  Danube,  and  the  Colonial  Society,  which 
is  <)qually  busy  plotting  out  in  the  future  a  Groator 
Germany  beyond  the  Beas,  it  represents  a  social  tuid 
political  force  in  the  domain  of  foreign  policy  at  leaat 
equal  to  that  which  the  Primrose  League,  in  its  palmiest 
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dujTH,  repFC8onted  m  this  country  in  tho  donuUn  of  bom 
poiitiot.  Priiico  Billow  hws  not  hitherto  provcMl  hiirtttWi 
greut  flt(it«»tnui],  but  hu  i»  Min^ilarly  uHtute  and 
ful.  In  furdne  a  dlssolutian,  fur  tlio  first  time  in 
history,  on  b  distinctly  colonial  isAue,  and  in  keeping 
claims  of  Gtirmun  'world-policy '  pursiutently  bef on  tkl 
country  throughout  tho  olcctoml  cumpuit^,  he  oertanijr 
hit  upon  tho  groatost  common  denominator  for  all  iht 
fructions  out  of  which  ho  could  alone  hope  to  oreatt  ■ 
majority  in  the  new  IlvichstJig. 

The  C«n»er\'utive»,  who  form  an  ctuwintially  Pnusltt 
party,  recruitod  indued  for  tho  mo«it  part  from  the  cdiUit 
provinces  of  tho  kingdom  of  Pruusiu,  uro  apt  to  lookM 
colonial  oxpunrtion  with  much  the  snmo  suspicion  vUfc 
which  they  formerly  viewed  tho  merging  of  Prussia  ill* 
the  new  German  Kmpire.  For  not  only  may  ookniil 
eximnsion  coniliot  »onio  day  with  their  agriirian  intemh 
but  it  is  mixed  up  with  liuuncial  and  industrial  iuflaeiM* 
Utterly  repugnant  to  their  own  ciutto  prejudicea.  On  Uw 
other  hand,  they  are  too  closely  bound  up  with  llu 
bureaucracy  to  have  any  rent  will  of  thoir  own ;  ui! 
their  tradition.^  of  unswerving  loyalty  to  the  tbrooocon 
always  bo  trusted  to  overcome  their  misgivings  wIim 
onco  they  are  told,  on  such  high  uutiiority  a>;  the  ImperiiJ 
Chancellor's,  tliat  tho  niihtiiry  honour  of  Gormauy  in  «t 
Btnko.  The  National  Libenils  long  ago  ttun-codered  st 
Bismarck's  bidding  the  libentlism  which  they  once  hoped 
to  reconcile  with  the  robust  nntionnlism  of  a  nnited  Qtt' 
many.  It  has  survived  only  in  their  traditional  hatrfd 
of  ck>ricalit«ni,  which  vrna  ptn-luiin  intensified  by  the  in- 
glorious ending  of  the  Culturkampf.  A  quarrel  between 
tho  Government  and  the  Koman  Catholic  Centre  woold 
tlivrrfore  prohtthly  in  itself  ha%'e  tuifSeed  to  etimoUte 
their  aeaL  How  much  more  m>  when  the  quarrel  occurMil 
in  oonuMcion  with  that  eolonial  policy  of  'which  thtj 
have  always  beco  tlM  most  onthuaiaiitic  champl^ms !  For. 
Midty  shraak«&  as  ara  tJbeIr  rsaks.  tlie  NationiU  IJbersh 
haw  their  chief  strongholds  in  th»  industrial  districts  of 
MMdk>  Germany  :  tuid  tMr  kiadara  are  mostly  coniieotsd 
iHlh  tho  worid  of  enmmmot  kod  flnanee,  which  ow«  Mt 
larf«  »  mnatwrr  of  their  protperitj  to  the  enormotis 
socpaiHno*  *t  Osnnan  trade  and  navigmtion  nndor  tlu 
oricBtatfcm  of  German    IVtItpulitik.     SimiUr  eon* 
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tiidornt lonn  helped,  if  [wrhajKi  in  n  lesser  (tegreo,  to  hring 
th«  three  ItadicAt  groups  into  line  with  the  Govem- 
msnt,  which  they  fondly  hoped  would  be  ultinutt«ly 
compelled  to  seek  tlie  support  of  the  Left,  if  tho  renc- 
tlonnry  alliance  between  the  Cotibcr\-utivCH  und  the 
Centre  waa  once  broken  up.  Just  ua,  in  the  ourlier  days 
of  tho  present  roi^n,  one  of  thoHo  groups  voted  for  Count 
von  Cuprivi's  Army  Bills  in  1803  ruther  thun  run  the  riak 
of  driving  tho  Emperor  hack  into  tho  urnii«  of  the  ro- 
actionury  partiea,  so  on  this  occaaion  all  three  Radical 
groups  threw  in  thoir  lot  with  Prinoo  Biilow,  lest  tiieir 
opposition  aliould  drivu  him  to  a  fresh  compact  with  the 
Centre. 

Tho  eolouial  iicsuo  did  not.  however,  Aorvo  merely  to 
promote  an  incongruous  allluncu  between  politicol  parties 
otherwiiKO  funduiuunUilly  aututjunittlic  to  uiich  other.  It 
undouht4MlIy  brought  into  tho  field  u  large  number  of 
now  votci-)«  wlio  had  hitherto  held  aloof  from  party 
potttJc«,  and  it  appealed  especially  to  tho  rising  genera- 
tion which  i»>  gmduftlly  attnining  to  tho  franchise.  That 
generation  has  been  brought  up  in  tho  otniowpbcre  of 
rampant  chauvinism  which  hatt  developed  in  Germany 
with  Huch  startling  rapidity  since  William  II  embark^  on 
his  grandiose  schemes  of  wo  rid -policy.  The  intorvoutioii 
of  Germany  in  the  Far  Bast  aftor  the  war  between  China 
and  Japan  in  1805,  and,  a  few  months  later,  her  demon- 
strative assertion  of  interest  in  South  African  affairs 
after  the  Jameson  raid,  nuiy  bo  said  to  have  murkiKl  the 
beginning  of  that  great  evolution  which  led  in  turn  to 
the  seixure  of  Kiaochau  by  the  'mailed  Sat'  in  1807,  to 
tho  scinsutional  diM^Mitcli  of  the  German  expeditionary 
forco  to  Chinu  in  1900,  to  tho  prolonged  outbreak  of 
unmeaaurud  Anglophobia  throughout  Germany  during 
thu  Boer  war,  to  tiie  calculated  bunovolonco  towards 
Kuasia  of  Gorman  neutrality  during  the  8tt'uggle  in 
Munchuria,  and  finally,  to  thit  Moruc-can  adventure  and 
conflict  with  Franco  and  Knglnnd  at  Algccirns. 

We  are  apt  in  this  country  to  measure  the  success  of 
oniian  Wvltpolitil:  by  the  many  diplomatic  rebuffs  and 
d]i4appointtiiont3  which  it  htut  liitherto  incurred.  Bui 
the  Gortnana  have,  in  common  with  u>f,  and  perhapH  in 
a  greater  degree  than  we  ourselves  at  present  possesa  it, 
tho  virtue  of  peraeveniuce  and  tenacity.    Failure  haa 
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•o  fiu-  ineraly  -*' — '-*-*  tboa  to  iwh  effotf.  Uortom. 
■t  haa  not  been  all  Crifava.  In  thm  6ald  ci(  diploaiM|. 
nci  doobt.  tbe  Emperor  casBOt  boaat  nay  WJT  tariffint 
achieremenu.  Bot  on  tba  oCbar  aidaaf  th«  balanee  Aiiif 
he  can  point  to  tbe  enoroHMM  Mtpaarfoa  of  Gomian  tmk 
Bad  intiustry,  to  tbe  crartfan  of  a  po wrfbl  navy  and  a  jH 
more  poirerf ol  mercaotila  narine,  to  the  growing  pomr 
of  German  Bnaoce.  to  Taat  railway  ontarpriaaa  in  <U«tul 
lands  where,  bat  a  geneimtion  ago^  Oanoanj'**  name  W 
meanxly  been  he&nl  of,  to  the  eoaqnart  of  Gtraaajji^ 
ri^ht  to  a  '  place  in  the  sun,'  wbererer  the 
atmg^e  for  ex»t«neo  may  yet  be  waged.  With 
•teady  transformation  of  modem  Gennooy  into  a  gratt 
inilaatriai  and  commercia]  States  wboaa  popalati on,  mon- 
over,  grows  by  leaps  and  boanda,  the  ijurroaixt  for  asw 
markets,  for  freeh  ootlets  for  the  trained  and  hixUf- 
eqmpped  eoergies  of  the  German  people,  rejavenatedbjr 
national  unity,  is  bound  to  inereaee;  and  u  lar^  and 
tnflaential  sectioo  of  the  people  is  convinced  that  \i» 
demand  can  only  be  aatisBed,  as  it  wa«  satisfied  under 
similar  conditiooii  during  the  last  three  cc^nturies  in 
Enf^land,  by  a  f^fftltal  Empire  and  such  •K.>a-power  K 
nooording  to  tbe  preamble  of  the  Xavy  Bill,  none  sball 
challenge  with  impunity.  It  was  to  that  public  opinion 
that  Prince  Btilow  appealed  at  the  recent  elaotiona  em 
more  than  to  the  political  partic<«  whoeit  trmditions  an 
still  rooted  in  an  older  and  narrower  order  of  thiugi: 
and  it  is  to  that  public  opinion  that  he  owes  tlio  relatin 
success  of  his  electoral  venture. 

Tilts  conclusion  i»  largely  borne  out  by  a  oompaiisaB 
between    the    different   fortunes  of   the  two    op 
parties  in  tbe  straggle.    The  Centre  has  never  disp 
any   real    hostility    to  Germany's  world-policy.     On 
4x>ntrary.  it  is  with  the  help  and  support  of  tbe  CuDtn 
that  that  policy  has  been  earriod  on  for  years  past.    Tlw 
quarrel  which  arose  last  autumn  ox'er  certain  Incidental 
aspects  of  colonial  policy  was  originally  notliiii((  niunt 
than  a  quenlle  <ie  fitmilir.     Kven  after  tbe  final  mptufv 
tbe  Chancellor  was  careful  not  to  direct  his  chief  attack 
against   the  Centre.     Ue    left   it   to  General    Keim  and 
other  subordiuateagenta  to  azouM  the /ttrorprotoston^'nt* 
against  the  Blacks ;  and  his  cue  waa  to  speak  rather  in 
•orrow   than  in  anger  of  the  strange  aberration   wluck 
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had  driven  them  into  nn  unholy  iillmnco  with  tliP  H<'(l3. 
It  was  upon  the  Social  Domocruta  that  ho  poured  out  the 
full  vials  of  bis  n-rath,  and  from  his  point  of  view  rightly; 
for  they  were  the  only  party  that  was,  and  always  had 
been,  irreconcilably  opiM>«ed  to  Gormnn  world-policy  in 
all  its  aspects.  How  far  its  opposition  to  that  policy  may 
account  for  the  severe  check  which  it  encountered  at  tho 
elections  there  is  as  yet  no  suflicient  evidence  to  show. 
Many  other  circumstnnccs  contributed  to  it.  There  have 
of  InUt  years  been  seriouN  and  growing  diH!i>eiu<ion.s  in  the 
ranks  of  German  Social  Uemooraoy.  The  struggle  be- 
tween the  old  revolutionary  and  tho  younger  evolution- 
ary school  ha«  grown  tstoadily  morfl  acute.  It  represents 
A  very  interesting  and  instructive  chapter  in  the  history 
of  socialism,  to  which  want  of  space,  however,  forbids 
more  than  a  i»n.t«ing  reference.  The  revolt  of  the  '  revi- 
sionists ■  against  tho  doctrinaire  rigidity  of  Marxism  has 
been  only  superBcially  arrested  by  tho  stem  discipline 
which  the  control  of  the  party  machinery  still  enables 
the  veteran  leaders  to  enforce.  Some  of  tho  rebels  havo 
been  content  for  the  moment  to  bo  out-voted  at  the  party 
congresses,  but  otbor«  have  8oc«dod ;  and  disaffection  is  nf  o 
amongst  tho  rank  and  file,  who  are  beginning  to  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  a  policy  of  more  negation  which  yields  no  practi- 
[Cttl  rcsultrt.  The  Social  Democrats  in  the  last  Ke!chstag 
■wore  numerically  tho  second  strongest  party  in  the  Houtto, 
yet  their  opposition  proved  as  barren  as  in  any  former 
Parliament.  The  unparalleled  industrial  prosperity  of 
Germany  during  the  last  few  years  may  also  have  acted 
aa  a  solvent.  In  a  country  whore  thero  are  practically 
no  unemployed,  and  emigration  has  almost  ceased,  the 
conditions  are  not  favourable  to  a  pai'ty  which  thrivai 
above  all  upon  distress  and  discontent;  and  it  is  significant 
that  during  the  electoral  campaign  little  wum  heard  of 
the  FteUchnoth  which  hud  only  recently  bulked  so  large 
in  the  columns  of  tho  Socialist  press.  Amongst  the 
intelligent  proletariat  there  were  apparently  not  a  few 
to  whom  the  economic  arguments  in  favour  of  colonial 
expansion  appealed  very  forcibly.  To  them  it  chiefly 
meant  more  markets  abroad  and  therefore  more  work  at 
home.  It  is  doubtful  whether  even  militarism  is  as 
repugnant  to  the  Social  Democratic  mosses  as  their 
leaders  would  hare  us  believe. 
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Still,  when  all  is  said,  the '  rout  of  tho  Socialista '  at  thm 
polls  was  more  apjMireiit  than  real.  In  1!K):{  the  luck  wai^ 
with  them,  and  on  that  occasion  it  redi-essed  to  ftome 
extent  in  their  favour  tho  heavj'  odds  against  which  they 
have  to  fight  under  the  proBontetectorolsijrBtem.  In  ltK)7 
tlio  luck  hriH  boon  (if^ainst  tUcni,  and  has  agf^ravated 
those  oddu.  lu  iS'txoDy.  for  intitanco,  they  curried  in  1903 
ovopy  «*at  but  one — twouty-two  out  of  twenty-three. 
Xhttt  wiL-s  unr]uettionably  uii  ubnormul  triumph,  doe 
largely  to  the  fa<-t  that  the  oluvtiuns  followed  closely 
upon  a  sensational  scandal  at  tho  Saxon  Court,  which 
Socinliitm  exploited  lo  tho  utmost.  This  year  they  only 
carried  eight  neats  in  Haxony,  a  net  losm  of  foiirtoon  seats  in 
onu  State,  and  that  Stnt'C,  be  it  not«>d,  one  of  tho  chief 
iiidwttriiU  regions  in  tho  couutr>'.  P^lnewhere  they  hare 
lost  u  number  of  seats  by  the  same  narrow  majorities  by 
.xv'hjcli  they  won  them  in  lOCKJ.  If  w©  take  tho  German 
'Empire  as  a  whole,  the  Socialist;  tide  has  not,  indeed, 
consed  to  rise,  but  it  has  risen  les^  rapidly  and  with  less 
unifoi-raity.  So  Prince  Biilowcan  legitimately  boost  that, 
if  the  C-entre,  which  was  driven  as  it  were  only  incident* 
oily  into  opposition  to  a  forward  colonial  policy,  emerges 
unbroken  from  the  struggle,  tho  Social  I>umocrate,  who 
are  the  only  fundamentally  and  permanently  irreconoil' 
able  party,  have  sufforpd  f  iich  a  number  of  partial  defeats 
and  such  heavy  casualties  thati  tliough  not  by  any  means 
driron  off  the  field,  their  fighting  strength  is  for  the 
moment  severely  crippled,  if  not  wholly  shattored. 

What  use  will  Prince  Biilow  make  of  his  succcsa?  The 
•iMtaoDB  have  awakened  great  exjwctations  and  also 
many  apprehensions.  The  Chancellor  coquetted  just 
enough  with  the  Liberal  groups  to  alarm  tho  Conser- 
vatives ;  and  the  asuurancea  required  to  comfort  tho 
Conser%'ativos  went  just  fur  enough  to  keep  the  Radicals 
at  any  ntte  watchful  and  suspicious.  On  questions  of 
torilf  and  taxation,  and  on  questions  of  domestic  and 
•apeoially  of  educational  legislation,  as  well  us  in  all 
those  mutters  of  internal  administration  in  which  the 
influence  of  the  Government  makes  itself  so  widely  and 
directly  felt  in  a.  bureaucratic  country  like  Germany, 
Prince  Bulow  cannot  well  move  any  distance  either  to 
the  right  or  to  the  left  without  endangering  the  delicato 
equipoise  of  a  parliamentary  bloc,  comprising  AgrsriaiM 
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■■d  Indiutrviliubs.  Anti-SomitoM    nnd  Scinitio    Rudtculht, 
EsngelicAl    CunBcrvutivc'ii    und    fixH;- thinking    Libornltt, 
not  to  Hpeak  of  tho  moro  purely  politicul  lines  of  cloa^'Ofjo 
botwccn  tlmparticswhich  make  tip  tho'  Hottentot  mofviic.' 
To  keep  hix  iiuijority  itt  good  humour  in  tlio  iicw 
ReicliHtog  the  ChanwUor  hn«  already  had  to  widen  tho 
breach  between   himself  and  the  Centre;,  though  in  tho 
PruH»ian    Diet   he   in   still   absolutely  dependent  oil   tlie 
Centre,  and   the  difficulty  of  running  two  ParliamentH 
simultaneously  on  different  lines  of   jiolicy  is  one   that 
must  severely  tax  even  Prince  BUlow'a  legerdemain.  Any 
irreparable  nnd  permanent  breach  between  the  Imperial 
Oovornnicnt  and   tho    Itoinan    Catholic    Centre  would, 
moreover,   have   grave    conBOciuencct),  not   only  for  the 
parliamentary  situation,  but  for  tho  Empire  itself;   for 
tho    Centre    more    than    any    other    jwirty   stands    not 
only  for  a  erood,  but  for  ancient  and  profound  differ- 
ences   of    national    temperament.      Thoru    is    no    more 
dangerous  line  of  cleavage  between  parties  than  a  geo- 
graphical  lino.    Tuko  nn  electoral  map  of  Germany,  nnd 
you    will    »ee    that    tho    Centre    pntetically    dominates 
western  nnd  southern  Germany;  i.e.  draw  a  Uno  running 
south-cast  from   the  Dutch  boi-der  on  the  North  Sea  to 
the  point  where  Bavaria  and  Saxony  meet  on  the  Austrian 
frontier,  and  to  the  west  of  that  line  the  Centre  forms  a 
great  though  not  unbroken  mass,  whilst  to  the  east  of 
it  throughout  Middle  Germany  and  Prussia  proper,  it 
vanishes    entirely    to    reappear    only    in    the    Prussian 
provinces   of   Poland   and  Silesia,  on  the  borderland  of 
Bussia  and   Austria.      It    is    no   small   matter   for    the 
Chancellor  of  a  Federal   Empire  to  have  aroused  the 
active  hostility  of  a  party  which  represents  not  only  a 
powerful  religiouit  minority  in  the  whole  Empire,  but  all 
the  old  political   particularism  and   auti-I'ru8sian  senti- 
ment, Acotched  but  by  no  means  yet  killed,  of  th&  South 
German  States,  as  well  as  tho  militant  sepurati.-nn  of  un- 
a«isimilated  nationalities   like  the  Poles   and   the  people 
of  Alaace-Lorraino. 

If  Prince  Bulow  is  to  hold  his  Woe  together  against 
the  Centre  aa  well  as  against  tlio  Social  Democrats, 
the  one  common  platform  upon  which  he  can  hope  to 
keep  it  united  is  that  on  which  he  fought  tho  elections, 
namely,  world-policy— the  policy  of  ascendency  in  Europe 
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und  of  colonial  expansion  boyond  tlio  seas,  -which  muu1 
dependent  upon  increasing  sea-power.  Vet  the  pr 
juncture  ia  scarcely  favourable  for  the  derelopinnnt  oIab 
o^KrctwiTe  world-policy.  International  diplomacy,  m- 
dered  more  than  ever  suspicioua  by  the  tortuous  uid 
tlirou tuning  methods  which  weroadoptcMlat  Algecini^vBI 
bvun  the  watch.  The  Anf^lo-Itusgiau  uiiderstAiidiogwllkk, 
it  may  be  hoped.  Ih  on  the  ere  of  conclusion,  'will  taiid,fik« 
the  Anglo-French  entente,  to  restore  more  and  more  Ui» 
balance  of  power  in  Europe.  The  British  fleet  still  COD- 
mands  tho  ocean  highways;  and,  in  principle  at  leaat,  tlu 
Liberal  Government  in  this  country  is  just  as  mnrli 
plodged  as  its  predeoossors  to  maintain  our  naval  sopn- 
niacy.  Until,  at  any  rate,  tho  Peoco  Conference  ii 
over,  General  Koim  will  have  to  wait  for  •  the  sensible 
Navy  Bill '  which  was  to  bo  tho  reward  of  the  Gennu 
Navy  League's  Kor^'icos  during  tim  uloctJons.  So  far  lu 
can  b«  judged  from  Prince  Biilow'x  recent  utteroneei, 
Germany's  cue  for  tlie  present  is  to  disarm  tho  suspiciont 
which  her  foreign  policy  has  of  late  years  aroused.  Bat 
how  long  can  these  counsels  of  prudence  prevail  agahuK 
the  aggressive  temper  which  has  been  deliberately 
fostered  for  years  past  and  worked  up  to  a  white  boM 
during  the  electoral  campaign — a  temper  which,  mors- 
over,  is  not  merely  the  outcome  of  sentimental  chaorin* 
ism,  but  of  a  reasoned  belief  in  the  material  exigcodM 
of  Germany's  national  development?  How  long  can  a  I 
Chancellor,  who  is  little  more  than  the  adroit  servant  of  j 
an  imperious  master,  restrain— oven  if  he  has  the  will  lo  i 
do  BO — the  impulsiveness  of  a  sovereign  who  bus  publicly  J 
declared  that  'the  future  of  Germany  is  on  the  sea.'  and' 
for  whom  the  chief  moral  of  tho  recent  elections  is  that 
the  Gcrnuin  people  muxt  *  ride  down  whatever  stnndfi 
{n  our  way'?  That  is  the  grave  question  into  which 
the  story  of  those  elections  resolves  it«olf  for  foreign 
observers ;  and  it  ts  one  which  should  be  nowhere  mor9 
seriously  pondered  than  in  this  country. 
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5.  I'owTiship  and  Borough.    By   the   same.     Cambridge  3 
, .  Uuivewity  Prww,  1898. 

e.  Political  Theories  of  the  Middle  Age.  By  Otto  Gierke. 
Trunxlatud,  with  uu  introduction,  by  F.  W.  Mttitlund. 
Cambridge:  Univorsity  Prosit,  1900. 

7.  English  Law  and  the  Renaissance,  By  tbe  same- 
Cambridge  :  Univcrtiity  Press,  1901. 

8,  UvUlcn  Society  Pultlicationa :  Select  Pleav  of  the  Croxrn, 
1888;  Select  Pleas  in  ifanorial,  etc,  Ctntrts.  1889;  T/us 
Court  Baron,  1891 ;  Tiie  Mirror  of  Justices,  1895  ;  Bracton 
and  Azo.  1895  ;  rear-buoks  oj  Edtcard  II.  1903-5.  Edited 
by  F.  W.  Maitland.     (Throe  vols  published.} 

0.  History  of  English  Laio  before  the  time  of  Edtrtird  f. 
By  Sir  F.  Pollock  and  F.  W.  Maitland.     Two  vols, 
Cambridge :  University  Prce»,  1895.     (Second  edition 
1898.) 
And  other  works. 

Whrn  a,  man  departs  this  life  tlioy  any  of  him  in  the 
Gaelic  that  he  is  in  the  way  of  truth.  The  saying,  it 
would  8oem,  is  double-<>dged,  leaving  faith,  hope,  or 
charity  to  surmiso,  as  the  case  uiny  admit,  whetlier  the 
enlightenment  will  bo  welcome  or  tbe  reverse.  At  any 
rate  wo  may  rood  It  as  including  a  pious  opinion  that, 
according  as  in  tliis  world  the  sonl  haa  held  fast  to  the 
best  way  of  truth  it  could  find,  ao  it  shall  have  the  more 
profit  of  the  troth  to  be  opened  beyond.  '  Beati  qui 
verum  qaserunt'  is  a  blessing  in  which  all  lovers  of 
learning  may  join,  whatever  be  their  creeds  and  schools. 
If  e%'er  a  scholar  earned  that  blessing  by  diligently  s«oking 
for  truth  and  generously  imparting  the  fruits  of  his  Koarch 
to  others,  it  was  Frederic  William  ftlaitlond,  sometime 
Downing  Professor  of  the  Laws  of  England  at  Cambridge, 
Vol.  200.— M).  411.  2  D 
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U'lioin  WA  lo8t  In  the  dArkness  at  Doceniber,  struck 
by  nil  wirly  liliwtt  of  winter  in  tbo  very  moment  of 
ntfiiKe,  tiH  ho  hnd  done  for  seven  winters  before,  in  n 
oqiinblo  olimate. 

Wo  hnve  many  stadents  capable  of  ffood  work  la 
r6Mai-T!h  wh«n  they  know  what  to  look  for,  and  mvm 
onpnhlo  of  lUscovoring  thy  right  lines  of  enquiry  for  thon- 
Hvlves.  Wo  Imvo  «  fair  number  whoso  range  of  know- 
I(h1|{o,  intollM'ttiiil  trniniiig,  Hiid  iwnMt  of  proportion  coaUa 
thvni  to  drtiw  gonunil  coiK-hiisiunM  of  80tno  value  fraa 
tlioit-  niutoriaU  whon  obtuinod.  We  have  a  ronstdoniUi 
niiin)»er  who  can  ^ivo  iin  intelligible  expoaition  of  llxdr 
<twii  or  othor  nicn'rt  rcwiilt^.  and  mme  who  can  Ho  thia  in 
a  ninnnor  nttrnctivo  to  bI  udciits  of  thpir  subject  If  not  to 
It  l»r>fi>r  [lublii-.  ilut  very  fi^w  have  nt  any  tuno  comblaMl 
(ill  thoMi  iiowcrs  in  any  high  degree.  Mnitland  comUaed 
theiit  in  tho  highest.  A  tmtiont  and  indefntigslda  a 
pKir(>r,  an  oxaot  scbnlnr,  a  deep  thinker,  and  tba  mM 
briUiant  vx)x>un^er  of  his  time,  he  seemod  alvrajs  to  be 
dohig  the  Olio  thing  he  coold  do  best;  and  it  is  impoalUa 
to  dMido  in  what  aspect  hia  genitu  wa«  moat  ifiiitta' 
gtiltiheiL 

If  I  speftk  with  tom^  rooGdeare  abottt  Maitlaad'A 
work,  it  iit  bc<»o—  I  watched  it  frotn  th»  flnt,  n 
intlauUelf  ao^natiited  with  it  for  not*  Khan  twoBty 
ymum,  bawa  bofO  in  part  aacoriasad  with  it.  mad  know  ^ 
toy  own  aacpericnoe  what  tbe  piiiifaii  and  pitfnDa  of  aidi 
workarak  Hwasaaqila  haaabaa^r  baanftwitfalinndb* 
leavva  joMWgir  workaca  wbo  oaj 
witk  wKrtantial  trath.tfna«iatb» 
llw  bMt  of  aU  aacK  kowavsr.  «aa  Mmrj  Hnii  in  el 
Ck»bri4c*^  wko  w«ft  cairiad  oA  kf  aaUia  i^ncaa  a  few 
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)M»siblo  way.  So  it  i»  tliat  when  a  teacher  like  Mattlond 
oomes  onco  in  two  or  tliree  {generations,  we  have  nothing 
better  to  do  with  liim  tlian  to  eet  him  sen-ing  the  tables 
of  Triposea  and  grinding  in  the  mills  of  boards  and 
fljmdicates.  If  he  wants  to  increoBe  knowledge  and  to 
be  a  pioneer  in  new  flelds,  he  may  do  it  in  hin  odd  time; 
and,  if  younger  people  want  to  loum  from  him  things 
which  do  not  pay  in  examinations,  their  collcgu  tutors 
will  rebuke  their  improvidence. 

I  am  not  now  to  write  Maitland's  biography  or  to 
attempt  a  prcisentation  of  his  personal  chanicU^r  and 
iiualities  beyond  what  is  useful  fur  undunttanding  the 
work  ho  achieved.  In  course  of  time  it  may  bo  done  by 
ur  with  the  consent  of  those  who  have  the  right  to  d'x'ide ; 
but  the  time  is  not  yet.  nur  is  this  the  plaoc.  The-  daton 
necefisary  or  convenient  for  the  present  puriKwe  are  best 
given  in  the  woi-d?*  of  Maitlnnd's  own  application  £or  the 
Downing  professorship,  written  in  June  iHl^ 

't  am  thirty-oight  years  old;  I  wam  n  Poim<Ution  Scholitr  of 
Trinity  College  and  took  the  bachelor's  dcurco  In  1873,  lla^'tng 
been  ptnced  nt  the  head  of  the  Moral  Sciences  Tripoa  (1872: 
ho  was  also  an  International  Law  Scholar  on  Whewetl's  foun- 
dation].*  In  1870  I  was  called  to  tlio  Rar  by  the  Society  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  and  from  that  time  until  1881  I  sought  iimctice 
(iM  a  convi«ynnciT.  la  1884  the  Iteaderehip  of  Euglish  Law 
was  foimdvd,  and  I  was  apiminted  to  the  ollice ;  that  ofllce  I 
still  hold.' 

At  Eton  bo  had  not  mode  any  dUttnguished  mark,  for 
classical  scholnnthip  did  not  nttract  him,  and  history  was 
not  thou  u  recognised  study  at  public  schools.  Ho  was 
one  of  those  lioya  who  do  not  fit  into  any  a4v.U8tome<I 
groove  of  cither  learning  or  games,  though  at  Cambridge 
he  wori  known  as  a  good  walker  and  runner,  and  I  can 
bear  witness  to  his  later  vigour  in  walks  across  country ; 
but,  if  ho  made  few  school  friends,  he  hud  no  enemie^t. 

Not  only  did  Maitland  show  no  markod  sign  of  ability 
nt  fichoot,  but  he  was  some  time  at  Cambridge  before  lie 
discovered  an  intellectual  vocation  ;  and  his  Qrst  pre- 
ference was  not  for  history  or  law,  but  for  philosophy. 
Henry  Sidgwick,  founder  and  fosterer  of  many  good 

*  It  in>r  be  luwful  to  BOt«  UiAt  m  Ilka  n«m«  «pp««rU>s  in  tba  Iaw  Trtpoa 
et  1873  !■  onoUtcr  Eona'a. 
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Uilttf>fl  at  Cambridge,  gave  tho  first  txnpalae. 
Watt  hm  pupil :  aiiil  tliiiir  intorcoufHo   led.  tn  the 
the  itifortnunt  on  whom  I  rely  for  this  time,  to 
matual  diwiovory.    Tbo  resulting  aflToction  for 
did  not  beoomo  a  paagion ;  but  it  wae  not 
hutttcM.     So  lata  OM  18H3,  when   MuUland 
preparing  the  work  that  tint  pruvod    his    Dustaqr  W 
Iilstoritral  method,  he  wan  contributinf?  to  *  Mind  '  orticfa 
of  »oHd  ano!3?tical  criticism  on  HerlH.Tt  Spencer^a  tbniy 
of  society ;  and  at  one  time  be  lectiirtrd  on  the  KngH 
philosopherB  'to  smaU   bnt   enthtutlastic    aadieneai' ii 
Ijondon.    The  criticism  on  Spencer  is  reati*aine«]  {□  iQk 
almost  to  aiiHt^^rity;  probably  it  was  tonod  down  bytit 
renpect  of  a  youai;  critic.     Ue  allon'ed  himself  cpigna 
only  on  coUat«ra]  pointa ;  for  cxaniple,   on    Colerktia* 
proof    that    the    right    to    property   was     '  ahBtneteSj 
deducible  from  the  f rco    agency  of  iniui  * :    '  We  m$J 
doubt  whether  a  kind  of  property,  the  rsMs  o(  which  b 
abatrahi,  van  be  of  much  raluo  to  it«  owor.'     I  faiiTe  not 
been  able  to  trace  any  Bp«cially  philosophic  wriUnj  flf 
later  date.     But  it  in  certain  thut  no  man  xvitliout  phtfe- 
aophic  training  could  have  Uikun  tut  it  were  in  bin  stride. 
as  Maitland  aft«rwardii  did,  the  nchulastic  ideas  and  tbt 
intricate  developmonta  of    canon    law,  still    less    ham 
gra.iped    tho    essential    potut«    and    demoii.it  rated    tbs 
historical  and  practical  importance  of  the  controverslM 
on  the  nature  of  corporate  societies,  blisafally  ignored 
or  despisvd  by  mottt  English  lawyera,  which  have  exor- 
cised groat  wit8  on  the  Continent  for  many  generatiooik 
Metaphysic  in  justified  of  her  children,  even  in  England. 

But  we  muftt  return  to  Cambridge  dnyH.  While  Mait- 
land was  learning  to  be  a  pbilooopher  ho  gradually 
became  known  as  a  brilliant  speaker  and  talker,  wiUi 
^1^  what  our  ancestors  called  a  pretty  wit,  and  also  on 
^ta  individual  and  singularly  effective  power  of  using  aay 
F  humorous   aspect   of  his   Bubject.      Ho   was  among  the 

I  leadera  of  the  movement  for  opening,  or  rather  rvupeu- 

I  ing,  tho  Cambridge  Union  on  Sunday.    (There  had  hooa 

I  battles  royal  on  the  same  matter  some  years    bofon.', 

I  'quorum  pars  parva  fui,'  with  no  final  result.)    Maitlanil'* 

I  party  discovered    that    the  old    resolution    for  Sunday 

I  closing — a  resolution  in  fact  imposed  on  the  Union  by 

I  higher  academic  authority — had  not  been  carried  by  tlw 
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tn'a-tliir<Ia  majority  required  for  altering  a  rulo.  Trae,  it 
had  bo«n  confirmed  o%'or  aud  over  agiiiti  by  express  and 
implied  rocognition.  But  what  of  that?  Direct  attack 
did  not  look  promising,  and  a  rturpritie  was  worth  trying. 
Solemn  debate  in  a  full  houM  «u»ued ;  the  vote  noemed 
doubtful.  Thon  Maitluod  intervened.  Putting  aside  aa 
irrelevant  all  the  gen«ral  ar^umentM  that  tmd  beon  used, 
he  simply  a«ked  by  what  authority  the  Union  had  been 
closed,  and,  haviug  elicited  the  facts,  Hiwke  words  Uko 
these,  vouched  for  tn  tinbittanoe  by  a  cont«niporary  who 
was  present  as  an  ofllcer  of  tlio  Union  : 

"Hie  (luvstion  is  really  one  of  simple  arithmetic.  All  the 
colours  put  upon  it  by  the  wal  of  our  opponents  are  irrele- 
vant. The  question  is  whether  77  is  or  is  not  (nnco  as  many 
as  58.*  Now  do  pteaae  suppose  that  you  were  in  for  your 
Little-KO,  anti  that  the  quv»;t4on  wvro  a<*ke<I,  and  tluit  you 
anflwenxl,  "  Ves,  77  is  as  much  as  twice  5S."  Do  you  think 
tlmt  tJie  examiupr  would  give  you  an  A?  Do  you  think  ho 
would  give  you  a  B?  or  a  C?  Would  he  not  rather  expi-ctis 
his  simple  Judgment  in  one  concenCrAt«d  D?' 

The  unarithmetical  prohibition  was  swept  away  in  the 
torrent  of  laughter  which  had  been  rising  na  the  speaker 
put  his  questions  with  the  air  of  candid  gravity  romem- 
bored  by  all  his  fricnda.  A  later  day  came  when  Sidg- 
wick's  wisdom,  allied  with  Maitland's  eloquence,  failtxl  to 
carry  a  moro  serious  vot«;  but  nobody  heard  again  of  a 
special  women's  university  to  supply  the  demand  for 
women's  degrees  after  Maitlund  had  labelled  it  ns  th« 
Bletchley  Junction  Academy.  Another  time  some  one 
maintained  in  a  private  discussion  that  the  houscholding 
of  future  civtlisntion  was  to  be  c(i>nobitic.  Maitlund  was 
not  attracted  by  the  common  diiiing-hall  and  the  cuUvctive 
kitchen.  'The  best  tiling  I  ever  heard  about  heaven,"  ho 
said,  'is  that  there  are  many  mansions  there  ;  and  I  hopo 
we  shall  have  one  apiece." 

Maitland  was  of  the  Cambridge  society  commonly 
called  the  Apostles, '  best  beloved  of  all  the  brotherhood 
by  those  who  knew  him  Iwst,"  as  a  fully  qualilled  witness 
bos  already  said.     When  he  was  a  resident  member  there 

*  TIi«  number*  Toforrtd  to  wore  Uiosa  ot  tlut  olil  rota  by  wlilob  the 
icHoluiioii  In  favour  o(  clMlog  bad  been  ptwtd;  Uis  euict  Akutm  sad 
proportion  are  not  WBcranted  And  tre  liavMtettal 
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W(w  vci-j-  little  publislied  iiifommtion  nlxiut  that  sod*ry: 
now  tliore  is  much,  somo  of  It  lu^curote.*  I  have  Dotbicg 
to  ndd  ill  that  bolialf ;  hut  I  munt  recall  in  gmtitudf  that, 
as  it  hnd  dono  in  the  caxe  of  my  xeniorH,  Maine  and  Fltx- 
jame«  Stcphun,  this  bond  made  friendshij)  with  Moitiuu! 
qnickor  and  easier.  I  did  not  see  much  of  bim  till  b* 
settled  in  Jjondoii  for  profeaaional  work;  then  it  did  DM 
take  long  to  diKoover  that  this  young  ban-ister  of  Uoools'* 
Inn  was  a  great  deal  more  than  a  sound  lawj-er  wlili 
wbolurly  ta^tos,  and  would  not  be  content  to  bo  liitoplf 
a  luarniHl  conveyancer  using  humane  letters  as  bi> 
recreation. 

Id  1S79  the  '  Westminster  Reriow.*  at  that  time  stlS 
the  uccroditod  organ  of  speculatix'o  LtberaJism,  hod  aa 
unsigned  article  on  the  reform  of  Ent^li^h  rfwl  prapmij 
law.  Some  uld-fHshioned  Itadieob  mtwt  luavo  rabtiad 
thoir  eye«  over  it.  The  writer  did  not  weigh  tho  heir^- 
Utw  in  tiio  orthodox  Benthamite  iKolgs  of  uCilitjr  Mad  flnil 
him  wanting  :  he  ithow«>4l  him  anumy hi*  fossfl  i 
the  people  of  Solie  and  Bargiindfan  dork  •£«*•  **  * 
torical  oooioal^'.  The  first  bo*^:  oo  the  list  nt  the 
of  the  article  was  Brunoer'v  'Dos  ai^o-i 
KrhroIge«ijr»teni.*  This  reTormlog  ^'"g*™**  law^vr. 
could  not  oulj  seek  out  and  t**— 
OB  Ao^o-Xorman  law,  but  distil  their  esBeDee  mto  jajtid 
e|iignun#,  was  bewrayed  by  his  fp«ech  as  wcU  as  ha 
learning-  There  wa«  not  mors  than  ooe  sa^  pasaoB.  I 
*»ntM**  rvmember  whether  I  kx»ew  acjrthxac  ahoat  this 
CHESky  of  MaltlactTs  before  pab&casiaB ;  at  may  rota  ther* 
was  DO  Deed  to  hare  the  antfaonfc^  raaflr^Md  hy  him. 
and  U  wottM  haTa  been  naclsw  ftirh»ta  A^y  ^     What 

briflSaaee  of  the  writnig  mad  the  aaUirJt— ij   (aassef 
■kowB  uy  so  yoBBf  a  VMi^—aa  vaa  cC 
t^"-*^  at  tha  hsr.    A 
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arpident,  little  less  tlian  a  nilrade.  that  our  law  of  mhoritatico 
caiue  sftfely  tliroiiKti  thotM^  revoUitinimry  Dark  Ages.  There 
1VII8  the  Church  arrayed  on  Lho  eidu  of  women ;  und  of  the 
modfUet-omerainon  law  all  diligent  teadora  of  BlaclMtono  know 
what  to  think.  There  was  the  ci\'il  law,  including  tliose  ini- 
projier  Novell  whk^h  evvn  English  judg««  are  suspected  of 
huviiig  iwntMKl  ill  priTntc' 

By  this  time  Mnithind  anil  I  wore  fast  friends  and 
allies,  lie  waa  a  nian  with  n  gcniuK  for  history,  who 
turned  its  light  \tpon  law  bwenu^o  law,  being  liis  |irot'o&sion, 
came  naturally  into  the  field.  I  was  a  lawyer  who  had 
found  it  imposflihio  to  undemtJind  Knglish  law  without 
much  more  of  historical  critieictin  than  was  current,  or 
indeed  would  have  been  thought  decent,  in  the  received 
toxt-books.  On  the  whole  we  were  pursuing  the  sumo 
objeetu  with  complete  agreement  aa  to  method,  and  for 
about  twenty-five  ycjurs— the  rest  of  his  life — wo  continued 
to  cxchaugo  our  iduas  with  the  utmost  freedom  even 
when  wo  were  not  actually  working  togotlior.  At  first 
wo  8O0m&d  likoly  enough  to  cry  in  the  \%4ldcnios»  ntl  or 
moKl  of  our  ilnyn.  In  1881  Mr  OUvor  WcnrU-lI  Holinwt, 
Junior,  now  Justice  HoIinc:«  of  the  Supremo  Court  of  the 
United  States,  pubtiMlicd  'Tlio  Cummon  I^nw,' a  work  of 
independent  siieoulation  and  historical  rexearch  which  at 
thi«  day  in  clai«»ical ;  two  yeara  later  the  library  committee 
of  Lincoln'^  Inn,  after  Inspection — for  it  inwil  h*i  presumed 
that,  as  a  copy  of  the  book  wan  put  before  them,  some 
one  did  look  at  it — refuitod  to  buy  it.  Such  a  blunder, 
one  may  trust,  is  no  longer  possible;  if  any  man  more 
than  others  brought  about  a  happier  state  in  the  Inns  of 
Court,  it  was  Maitlond.  There  must  after  all  be  some- 
thing, it  appeared,  in  a  line  of  study  which  produced  work 
so  brilliant  and  novel  as  to  attract  even  unlcai-nod 
readers,  and  so  thoroughly  sound  as  not  only  to  bo  un> 
touched  by  criticism,  but  on  occa«ion  to  conviuoo  learned 
persons  who  were  prodlspuiicd  against  tlio  results. 

Lan-yurs  du  not  need  to  be  told  that  no  mere  anti- 
quary's t«urmug  could  havo  bornu  MUch  fruit,  Ataitland 
WU8  a  well-trained  modem  lawyer,  and  indeed  he  ex* 
poundod  our  modern  system  of  '  JuHti<>c  and  Police'  in  u 
handbook  of  that  title  publtiihod  in  the  '  KiiglUb  Citizen  ' 
sories  in  18tjo.  The  chapters  dealing  with  the  superior 
courts  are  of  permanent  value,  tliough  later  legislation 
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has  put  some  other  portions  out  of  dat«.  In  this  book  tbo 
common  notice-bofird  assorting  that  trespassers  will  bo 
prosecuted  was  denounoeil  ft»,  '  if  strictly  construed,  a 
wooden  falsehood';  but  tho  justice  of  the  common  low 
does  not  punish  a  nokod  Ho,  and  tho  mendacious  form  has 
not  become  less  common.  Towards  tho  end  of  the  book 
is  a  wboIcHomo  corrcotivo  for  a  vulgar  error  which  has 
done  mit»cbiof,  and  still  docs  it.  '  Law  prcsumea  that  lh« 
prisoner  is  inoocont  until  ho  is  found  guilty,  but  it  were 
well  to  wagor  four  to  ono  that  tho  jury  will  bo  satisfied 
of  his  guilt.' 

Douhtlcss  Moitland  could  havo  written  excellent 
modern  law-books.  Wo  cannot  regret  that  he  did  not,  for 
ho  spent  his  energy  where  thcro  was  tho  greatest  need  of 
it.  Xbreo  years  lat«ir  ho  did  write  a  kind  of  informftl 
tiupploment  to  'JusUco  and  Police.'  It  was  an  artide 
entitled  *Tbo  Shallows  and  Silences  of  Roal  Life,'  con- 
tributcd  to  J.  K.  Stephen's  shorl-li%-cd  weekly  '  Reflector.' 
County  councils  had  been  born,  and  Maitland  made  a 
funeral  oration  for  government  by  justices  of  the  peac«. 
'Shallow,  an  they  call  him,  is  at  worst  an  anomaly,  and 
Silence  is  obviously  an  anachronism  in  this  eloquent 
nineteenth  century.  ...  Of  course,  we  can  all,  when 
occasion  serves,  make  merry  over  justioe«'  justice ;  but  if 
wo  look  at  the  history  of  thin  justice  as  a  whole  wo  soo 
that  it  has  been  marvellously,  paradoxically  succoasful.' 
The  paper  seems,  on  the  faco  of  it,  lightly  thrown  off  to 
please  a  friend;  yet  we  catch  in  it  something  of  the  true 
historian's  secret,  the  mind  that,  in  looking  backward. 
never  forgets  to  look  forward. 

Klaitland's  proper  and  unique  work  as  a  legal  historian 
begins  with  his  edition  of  the  Crown  side  of  a  Glouceater- 
shire  eyre  roll  of  1221.    Why  Olouccstershiro?    Because 
it  was  his  own  country;    jwrtly,  too,  we  may  think,   i 
because  the  west  country  was  in  a  special  maiiuor  tb«fl 
bailiwick  of  Uenry  of  Bratton  (such  was  his  real  namo,T 
as  the  lat«  Mr  Horwood   had  found  and   Maitland  con- 
firmed) and  of    his  masters.      It  would    be  foolish  to 
deny  that  Maitland  learnt  much  between  the  timu  when 
he  edited  these  Pleas  of  tho  Crown  ond  tho  time  when 
he  was  editing  tho  Year  Books  of  Edward  II.     He  was 
of  the  scholars  who  are  alwaj'a  learning.     But  when  one 
reQoct«  that  really  no  doonment  of  this  kind  had  beeri 
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aclei|liatoly  edited-^I  think  we  might  say  at  all.  except 
•o  far  as  (lome  of  the  eiirly  lio-called  '  Year  Books '  dealt 
with  by  Mr  Horwood  reG«mblo  it,  which  is  not  much — 
and  when  one  lookn  back  at  the  mature  method  and 
sare  touoh  of  Maithmd's  iuti-oduction,  it  is  ostonishiug. 

Only  three  years  passed  before  these  '  Pleas  of  the 
Crown '  were  followed  by  *  Bractou's  Note-book.*  This, 
like  its  forerunner,  was  a  purely  individual  enterprise. 
It  would  bo  hard  to  find  elsewhere  such  results  achicA-ed 
by  one  scholar  in  what  spare  time  ho  could  make  and  at 
hid  own  cost;  it  will  perhaps  bo  hard  for  posterity  to 
beliuvu  that  in  England,  near  the  end  of  Queen  Victoriu's 
i-eign,  a  document  of  cjipitul  bi«t«ricttl  importance  had  to 
bo  edited  thus  or  not  at  all.  We  may  now  barely  recall 
the  facts  tliat  this  British  Museum  MS.  certainly  contains 
s  largo  portion  of  the  materials  relied  on  in  Bracton's 
treatise  (the  first  endeavour  at  a  systematic  treatise  on 
English  law),  was  almost  certainly  compiled  by  Bracton, 
or  under  his  direction,  and  is  full  of  annotations  probably 
duo  to  no  other  hand ;  that  Prof.  Vinogradoff  of  Moscow, 
whom  we  Imve  now  happily  annexed,  pointed  out  the 
character  and  probable  origin  of  the  MS.  in  1884 ;  and 
that  Maitland  worked  out  in  detail  the  argument  which 
justifies  his  titio,  besides  the  labour  of  trunscriptioa 
(almost  all  done  by  his  own  band),  revision  for  tho  press, 
and  addition  of  full  indexes  ond  concise  but  mo^tt  apt 
and  useful  notes.  Hero,  too,  Maitland  was  not  content 
with  tho  part  of  a  cloistered  student.  History  and  laWi 
for  him,  were  concerned  with  real  people  in  roul  places. 
Henry  of  Bratton  he  might  not  see,  hut  Henry  of  Brat- 
ton's  countnr'  bo  could.  Tho  records  ^ont  him  to  tho 
ordnance  map,  and  the  ordnance  map  to  the  very  grutmd, 
or  to  nn  excellent  memory  of  joumeyings  already  accom- 
plished on  it.  It  would  bo  pleasant  (if  considoruttons  of 
space  allowed  it)  to  quoto  at  length  a,  page  of  his  intro- 
dttction,  which  should  be  dear  to  all  men  of  Devon,  on 
tho  beatitude  of  walking  round  tho  dwelliiig-place«  of 
Bracton  and  bix  suitors.  'Many  quosttons  are  solved  by 
walking,     firtiii  nmnra  qui  ambulauf.' 

In  thin  introduction  Maitland  struck,  for  the  first  time, 
a  note  of  indignant  regret-,  which  ho  was  to  strike  y«t 
ouoo  and  again — lastly  in  this  Review  barely  three  years 
ugo,     He  coutd  novel*  acquicsco  in  tho  iudiffcrenco  of 
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Engliind,  tho  liohotit  nation  in  tho- world,  to  lior  orrn' 
historical  trouaurt*. 

*  Wv  have  been  enibarraBsed  by  onr  riohoH,  our  untold  ncbu, 
Tiie  nation  put  ita  hand  to  the  work  and  tamed  bock  fain£*H 
hoartcd.    Foraigucra  print  their  records;  we.  It  must  be  sup-™ 
pooetl,  h»vu  tou  ninny  records  to  bv  wortli  printinti ;  ao  tlicm 
they  lio,   Ctioso  invnluablo  mntcrlals  for  thu  liistory  of   thu 
Kngtish  people,  unread,  unktiowui  almost  untouched  sivvu 
the  makers  of  pedigrees.* 


And  he  wanuit  an  thut  uno  diiy.  if  Broctou  \»  not  propoily 
oditod  by  un  Englishmun,  it  will  bw  dono  by  u  foruignflr. 
8cholar8  muy  ruiid  butwova  tho  Iiuc8,  hero  luul  thcn\ 
wlint  Mftitland  thought  of  the  80>«nlled  edition  for  wtiich 
tho  Record  Office  and  tho  Into  Sir  Travers  Twiag  wen 
atiswernble;  he  refrained  in  i^hority  from  quite  Baying 
it  in  public.  A  year  later  Maitland  returns,  iii  liia  in- 
augural lecture  at  Cambridge,  to  the  'danger  lest  tlu 
history  of  English  law  should  bo  better  known  and  bett«r 
Umjjht  in  otht-r  countrioa  than  in  England."  Annexatioo 
liott  begun.  Ue  alludoa  to  Dr  Lieb<>rniHnu'!i  edition  of 
Anglo-Saxon  laws,  then  already  Hpoken  of. 

'I'Vwelgaers  know  tliat  the  hliitorj'  of  our  law  boa  a  peculiiftr 
In^rmtt  ...  a  ^rcat  imirt  of  thv  bcutt  work  that  btui  beoa 
dono  has  not  boon  done  by  Bngluilimvu.  Of  wtiat  has  been 
dono  in  Amorica  wo  will  say  nothing,  for  in  this  context  W0 
cannot  treat  tho  Amcncans  &s  forcignors;  otir  law  is  their 
law ;  at  times  we  can  even  be  eosinojmUtan  enough  to  regrrt 
nn  armnKHmpnt  of  tho  univei-so  which  htut  placed  our  record* 
ill  oiui  houiiaphorc  and  thotso  wtio  would  make  the  bsrt  uao  ot 
ihom  in  iiuother.  And  all  foraigncru  are  wolcomo,  Freuirhiueil 
and  Gcnaaus  nnd  Hiut&iana;  thore  is  room  euough  ntid  to 
s[)are ;  still  we  ai-e  tho  diUdren  of  tlio  kinRdoin,  and  I  do  not 
8««  why  we  sliould  ca«t  ouruclvus  out.  But  wo  are  such  » 
humble  nntion.  we  are.  It  is  easy  to  twnniado  as  tliat  the 
early  history  of  Itoman  law  ie  interesting.  To  know  all  about 
the  Roinan  fonuul.irj'  system,  that  is  jurlstio  aoionce;  to 
know  anything  about  our  own  foiinulary  «yst*'in.  which  wr 
only  ftlioUshed  tho  other  day,  that  would  bv  barbaiiui 
)>oilniitry.    But  foi-oigncrs  do  not  take  this  viow.*  ■ 

Why  tlio  avorngo  EngliHh  lawj-or's  mind,  till  quite  lately, 
was  profoundly  uiihiitlorical,  nnd  the  nvoi-age  EagU^ 
hii^toriao  wn-s  no  luss  innocent  of  law — Ihusu  arc  quest)' 
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Maitland  did  not  fail  to  consider ;  but  we  CAnnot  now 
follow  him  in  them,  Ba%'e  to  note  that,  as  he  snid  in  tliia 
Beview,  '  where  BchooU  of  law  do  not  floarish,  the  history 
of  law  will  not  he  adequately  studied.' 

Meanwhile  the  Selden  Society  waa  founded  in  1887, 
'  to  encourage  the  study  and  advance  the  knowledge  of 
the  historj'  of  English  law.'  Maitland  was  one  of  the 
founders ;  and  from  the  beginning  he  wa«  in  fact  the 
mo\-ing  spirit  of  the  society's  work,  as  later  he  waa  ita 
director  in  form.  Thus  it  came  about  that  Maitland 
gavu  us  a  series  of  introductions  and  editions  compjtnible 
to  no  other  work  of  ^cholursbip  in  England  than  Bishop 
Stubhs'  introductions  to  the  chronicler,  and  unique  in 
the  amount  of  highly  tochiiicat  work  on  which  thoy  uru 
ba»cd.  Tbe»e  introduction:^  are  brilliant  contributions  to 
our  historicut  Utcruturo — for  they  are  literature,  and  not 
only  nionumont^i  of  lourning;  i  believe  Maitland  could 
have  uuulc  litcr/iluro  of  CoIuubo's  Arithmetic.  Shall  wo 
dwell  on  the  'Select  Ple-as  in  Mnnoriul  Courts,'  whore  ho 
robbed  the  word  'feudal'  of  ilA  mysterious  terrors  by 
showing  (hot  the  essence  of  feudalism  is  not  tenuro 
alone,  nor  jurisdiction  alone,  but  Jurisdiction  inseparably 
attached  to  tenuro?  or  on  the  delightful  rusticity  of  the 
'Court  Baron,'  a  book  of  precedents  written  in  French, 
probably  the  working  language  of  the  Court  m  the 
fourteentli  cflntnry,  if  not  later,  and  translated  by  Mait^ 
land  himself  with  minute  care?  or  on  the  scherzo  in  the 
suite,  that  nilfully  and  justifiably  comic  exposure  of 
the  fantastic  enigma  called  the  'Mirror  of  Justices'? 
Maitland  loved  music  and  knew  a  good  deal  about  it.  I 
think  he  would  have  aetopted  my  designation.  At  last 
the  feather-headed  clerk  from  foreign  parta  who  wrote 
that  book  (for  I  can  hardly  think  bira  un  Englishman 
— surely  not  un  Englishman  who  know  nnytbiiig  of 
practice)  had  not  scribblod  in  vain.  But  the  favourite 
among  scholars,  perhaps,  should  be  '  Bmcton  uud  Azo,'  ill 
which  Maitland  settled  the  truo  relations  of  the  treatims 
we  know  as  Bracton  to  Romuu  law  and  Italian  learning, 
and  inctdentolly  showed  how  Broctou  M-ill  have  to  bo 
■  edited  one  day.  It  was  a  matter  tliab  needed  putting 
I  straight,  for  no  loss  u  man  than  Sir  Henry  Maine  had 
I  spoken  of  it  unadvisedly  or  followed  bad  advice. 
W        Last  came  the  >  Year  Books  of  Edward  II,'  on  which 
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Maitland  was  nt  work  to  the  end  of  hin  life,  and  of  wlur 
tliroo  volumes  are  published.  Other  men  hnd  edited 
unpublished  MSS.  of  ■  Year  Books  *  before,  and  done  it 
very  well.  This  was  a  really  more  laborioiiB  tAflk — that 
of  restoring  a  very  ill-printed  text  with  the  aid  of  MS. 
authorities.  Most  editors  would  have  thought  it  eooogb 
to  do  the  work  and  preface  it  with  a  few  pa^M  of 
general  information  and  notices  of  interesting  caseH 
the  book,  perhaps  to  guard  themselves  with  an  *  it  la  aaid 
when  they  8iis(>ected  the  evidence  for  current  stories 
being  too  thin.  Not  so  Maitland.  He  not  only  detool- 
ished  but  pulverised  the  legend  put  about  by  Coko  ailil 
IWon' — agreeing  for  once  to  deceive  the  public — Uut 
the  Year  Books  were  official  and  suthoriaed  reportai 
and  he  investigated  the  Anglo-French  dialect  of 
early  fourteenth  centnry  so  thoroughly  that  M. 
Meyer  recommends  his  introduction  to  all  studrnis  of 
medieval  French.  Moreover,  ho  rescued  from  oblivion  a 
notable  professional  character,  that  of  Chief  Jngi 
Bcroford,  a  strong  judge  who  could  be  merry  on  the 
bench,  and  whose  josta  are  indeed  not  always  repro- 
ducible in  polite  English.  It  must  be  added  that  even 
those  publications  of  the  Solden  Society  which  do  00' 
bear  Mitttland's  name  owe  much  to  his  guidance  anil' 
couns«l.  To  the  same  class  of  work  belongs  the  volnnis 
of  '  Momorandu  do  Farliunionto '  (A.D.  1305),  publisbad 
in  the  Rolls  scries  in  1893. 

It  is  not  easy  for  mo  to  say  much  of  the  '  HtHtor; 
of  English  Law  before  the  time  of  £<lward  I  '  wliich 
Maitland  and  I  published  togotlicr.  The  order  of  the 
names  on  the  titlo-pngo  is,  according  to  usage,  that  of 
seniority  at  the  bar ;  but  a  note  to  the  preface  has  already 
recorded  that  Maltland'a  slinro  was  far  tho  i^reater.  I 
nmy  now  odd  that  M'hen  wo  began  to  talk  ovor  the  plan 
it  was  ho  who  saw  clearly  that  tho  time  was  ripe  to 
attempt  a  general  i-oconst  ruction  of  tho  common  hiw 
as  Edward  I  found  it,  ond  that  this  was  worth  dotni;, 
though  some  parts  would  have  to  bo  loft  more  in  tho 
i-ough  than  others.  As  Maitland  was  nl  Cambridge  ami 
I  was  in  London,  I  never  saw  him  actually  at  work.  ao<l 

■  Plovnien  U  romiiKinlj  rouebcd  na  Us  autlior.  but  I  noir  gmrelf 
whtlhor  Ptoirdcn  vit^  thinking  of  IIk  Ycat  CdoKx  at  all. 
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whenever  we  compared  notes  I  was  surprised  at  Uio  spood 
he  made,  with  no  such  aid  from  pupils  as  ft  Gcrmiiii  or 
American  profesAor  would  have,  and  very  little  clerical 
assistance  oC  any  kind ;  and  this  notwitbstandiug  that 
hardly  ever  could  a  pago  be  written  without  much 
reference  and  verification.  What  wo  thought  most  of 
wus  to  make  our  book  a  sure  foundation  for  the  next 
gunuration  to  build  on,  uud  itlrDody  it  Is  fulfilling  thLi 
purpost'.  Younger  nu'n,  too,  will  havu  to  consider  whether 
the  law  of  the  fourteenth  and  the  fifteenth  centurios 
needs  to  bo  handled  on  iho  same  scale.  It  cannot  bo  done 
verj-  soon  in  any  case,  for  Mnitlnnd's  three  volumes  of 
Year  Hooks,  and  the  several  volumes  which  Mr  Pike  has 
edited  from  time  to  time  for  the  Record  Office,  are  only 
the  beginning  of  netting  the  materiaU  in  order.  There 
need  be  no  haste,  for  the  outline  of  the  story  from 
Edward  I  downward.^  is  pretty  well  known,  and  no  very 
grosii  mitttakes  have  remained  current  in  recent  times. 
I  must  quote  a  few  Rentence^  of  MaJtland's,  the  last  in 
our  book,  ns  an  example  of  his  graver  style,  and  as 
explaining  how  far  the  writer's  motives  went  beyond  the 
mere  antiquary's  curiosity. 

'  We  have  stood  at  tlie  inartlnK  of  the  waya  of  the  two  muet 
vigorous  syatetus  of  hkw  thiit  the  niodurn  world  Ium  aeeu.  the 
Frfiuch  and  the  English.  .  .  .  Which  country  miuls  the  wi^r 
choiiOO,  no  FrcQchiunn  and  no  EngltshnuLU  can  impartially  xay ' 
no  one  should  be  judge  in  his  onu  cause.  But  of  this  there 
cau  be  no  doubt,  that  it  was  for  the  good  of  the  whole  worhl 
that  one  moo  stood  mwirt  from  it<*  noighboun*,  turned  nwny 
itM  eyes  at  nu  oi^rly  time  from  the  fascinating  pages  of  the 
*  Corpus  luris,'  and,  more  lioman  than  the  Romanists,  made 
the  grand  experiment  of  a  new  fonuular>'  system.  Nor  titn 
we  iiart  with  thU  nKe  without  thinking  onco  more  of  the 
pemuinent-e  of  itx  work.  Thotw  few  men  who  were  gathered 
at  WestmiastAr  round  Pateshull  and  Raleigh  and  Bracton 
were  penning  writs  that  would  run  In  the  name  of  kinglesa 
commonwealths  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  Ocenn ;  they 
were  making  right  and  wrong  for  lu  and  for  our  children.* 

The  researches  undertaken  by  Maitland  for  the  pur- 
poses of  our  joint  work  led  to  ofTshoot-s  which  in  the 
next  few  years  became  book.^  If  any  Romanist  reader 
is  led  to  think  of  the  successive  gemmations  of  Ihertng'i 
'Geist   dee    rOmiscben    Bechte,'    be    may  note    that    in 
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Mnitland'a  case  the  outgi-owtli  was  not  of  larjco  dosolUw]r 

worki*  oversbadowinti  aod  hiimporiog  tbo  origuml  uiidicT- 

tnkiiig   and   never   getting;   finished    thuniMolvott,    but  at 

,  clean-cut    monographs,   following   in   urdvrly    courao  w 

I  '  good  Huit '  to  their  loudor.     On»  such  moDogrnph  cam* 

out  betw(>en  tho  firut  und  second  oditionx  of  tho   lli»Wtji 

two  bear  the  same  date  as  tho  )M;cuud.     Thero  Jiud  been 

a  Domesday  conunemorution  in  18S0,  learned  roodan  nu; 

I  rcmombor,  where  more  mid    Ic8s  ingoniout*  and  mtit^ 

I  conflicting  coutributiout^   joutlod  one  another.      Down  to 

I  that  timu  DuiuoMhiy  Book,  acecesihlo  in  priut  nnd  indiacd 

I  Only  «incu  thu  und  of  tho  eighteenth  century,  luul  bocoi 

I  aiysteriouB  fortros8  not  only  untaken,  but   uoaAHuUbie 

by  any  known  rules  of  art.     It  was  Mr  J.  II.  Itound  who 

discovered    tho    right    point  of    attack  and   opened  H 

effeotjvo  battcr>'.    Jklaitland  came  later  to  reinforce  him. 

I  TiVhon  the  breach  wiw  practicable  and  the  aasnult  wm 

f  delivered,  it  would    be   hard   to   say  which    of   the  two 

etorming  partieit  was  in  advance.     It  ia  certain   that  no 

third  lender  wuh  with   Kouud   and   Haitland,    and   tliat 

Maitland  thoroughly  reduced  tho  remaining  defences  an^ 

completed  tho  occupation.    Mr  Hound's  '  Feudal  Knglai 

(1S95)  and  Maitland's  'Domesday  Book  and  Beyond '  (1 

will  long  be  the  capital  authoritiai  for  every  student  w! 

wjyhea  to  labour  in  tho  field  of  Anglo-Norman  tenure  nnd 

economiciH  (whore  there  ai'^  atill  plenty  of  detjtilM  to  be 

worked  out)  with  a  mind  clear  of  fableo. 

1  ,     A  year  later  there  followed  a  volume  of  easnys  on 

fa  very  different  subject,   the  position  of  canon   low  in 

England  before  the  It<;forraation.     Hero  it  may  bo  eiu4 

M'ith  inorocvrtuiuty  than  we  can  now  attach  to  the  origiDil 

occasion  of  Dante's  line,  that  Maitland  *  8iUogizz6  invidioii 

veri.'     For  he  attacked  a  tlicorj'  which  wax  accepted,  not 

only  by  one  Bcction  of  Anglican  opinion,  hut  by  our  leaden 

in  historical  science — the  theory  that  the  Church  under 

Koman  obedience  in  England  was  still  a  national  and  Id 

Rome  measure  autonomous  Church,  and  obeyed  the  specific 

orders  of  the  Koman  See  so  far  only  as  tlioy  wore  roceiTed 

nithin  Anglicou  jurisdiction ;  in  otlior  words,  that  England 

was  an  ecclesiastical  pnyn  de  droit  eoutumivr.     Thin  vw 

a  patriotic,  a  comfortable  and,  above  all,  an  anti-Komaaiit 

doctrine — we    must    not    (tay  Protestanti    becautic    that 

epithet  has  of  late  years  acquired  other  controvonial 
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connotations  whicli  uro  not  to  the  praient  purpo^i. 
Maitland  liaci  no  prujudico  one  way  or  tho  otbor,  but 
haWn^  boen  led  perforce  into  tho  booka  of  cmion  law 
by  the  hiatoriciU  question  of  tho  'Nolumua,"  Bud  suoh 
branoheH  of  loiirniDg,  bo  road  Lyndwood  for  bituKolf. 
What  ho  found  in  bctit  iiidirattod  by  thu  wordx  \w  put* 
into  Lyndwooil'M  mouth  an  tho  probable  anxwer  to  uny 
one  who  hiid  nskod  whether  '  tho  canon  law  of  Koine 
was  binding  on  Lyndwood  iind  bis  Engli»h  colleagues. 

'  I  do  not  quite  utidci^tniid  what  vow  mean  by  "  the  canon 
law  of  Rome."  If  you  mean  thoreby  any  rules  whicli  relate 
only  to  thu  diocwtp  of  which  the  pope  is  bishop,  or  to  the 
provinco  of  which  the  pope  le  nieti'opolitan,  theu  it  is  obvious 
enough  that  we  in  Raglaitd  have  not  to  udininl.ster  the  tnuon 
law  of  Rome.  Rut  even  if  tlib  be  your  ineaninK.  yuu  inuat  bo 
careful  to  avoid  a  mistake.  I,  whatever  else  I  may  bet  am 
tho  ofticifll  of  a  papal  legate;  the  arehiopiscopal  court,  over 
which  1  )ii-eside,  la  tho  court  of  a  pftpnt  IsKiite,  .  .  .  Thu  "  mcM 
et  Htyltut  CiiriHt  Riuuniia^"  are  njy  models.  ,  .  .  However,  I 
very  much  fesr  that  this  is  not  your  meaning,  that  what  you 
call  the  canon  law  of  Rome  is  what  I  call  the  iua  comoiune  of 
the  church,  aud  that  you  are  hiiittng  that  I  luii  not  Ixiuiid  by 
the  statutes  that  the  popc.t  have  decreed  for  all  the  faltliful. 
If  that  l>«  »o,  I  mu.'^t  tell  you  tluit  your  hint  is  not  only 
erroneous  but  hei-ctioal.  Tliat  you  ^viU  withdraw  it  I  hope 
and  believe,  for  otherwise,  though  we  are  sincerely  sonjy 
when  we  are  driven  to  extremities,  the  archbishop  may  feet 
It  Ills  ])ninfnl  duty  to  relinquish  yoti  to  the  lay  nrni,  and  yon 
know  what  follon-ti  relluquiiihment.' 

Tnicin;j  out  tho  mippot^od  ut)thuritic»  for  tho  pnrticu- 
larist  Anglican  theory,  Maitluiid  found  tlmt  cumplaint^t 
against  tho  Pope  wcro  rito  enough  ovvuamon^  theclet;g3r) 
but  thoy  wore  complaints  of  u  lawful  discretion  beings 
improvidcnllycxorciKod,  not  of  merely  luwloss  usui-pation; 
that  some  canons  wore  never  put  tn  execution,  becauso 
thu  Pope  did  not  think  it  politic  to  confirm  tbem;  and 
that  somo  papal  iix:l»  and  docruos  wero  openly  repudiated) 
and  pcrhap»  somu  cccli'jiin«tictt  were  not  altoyother  sorry 
to  800  it,  hut  tho  repudiation  was  tho  work  of  temporal 
power  overriding  the  claims  of  spiritual  Jurudiction.  Wo 
can  do  no  Justice  to  the  argument  here,  but  it  i^  known 
to  have  convinced  Bishop  Stubbg.  In  1000  und  later 
Maitland  pursued  the  fwme  line  of  study  in  ■  Elizabethan 
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GIciuiiDRS,'  to  be  fotmd,  at  present,  only  in  the  '  Eoflidi 
HiHtorical  Beviow."  lie  disooverod  that  the  ■  et  oetem' 
first  introduced  by  Queen  EHutbeth  into  the  poyal  style 
was  u.  devieo  to  save  her  from  deciding  offhand  whetii«r 
she  was  or  not  Hupromo  Head  of  the  Church  in  Elnglond. 
Tbo  ueiito  piccin);  together  of  indications  could  hardly  be 
bettei-cd  by  u  muuter  of  detective  fiction,  with  the  adran- 
tago  of  having  coostructcd  tbo  probtom  himself. 

In  the  'History  of  English  I,aw,"  again,  there  were 
HCCtiona  on  corporationu  and  on  boroughs.  These  seottoni 
woro  recast  in  tbo  itccond  edition ;  and  the  study  which 
led  to  tblfl  also  led  Maitlaiid  to  produce  the  Ford  lectures 
on  'Township  and  Borough,'  given  at  Oxford  in  1897  and 
published  in  the  following  year,  and  two  yc-ara  later  to 
bring  tbo  '  roaliatic '  theory  of  corporate  personality  to 
the  notice  of  Englinth  mholars  in  tbo  short  ami  brilliant 
introduction  to  'Political  Theories*  of  tbo  Middle  Age," a 
portion  u£  Dr  Gierke'.-*  grout  work.  This  wnn  tntualated 
by  the  introducer  himself;  and,  lavish  of  labour  as 
Maitland  alway.s  was,  we  niny  not  grudge  it  In  this  case, 
for  Dr  Gierke  deser^-ea  to  be  translated  an  well  ilm  judged 
by  bi«  peers.  Once  more  wo  must  send  the  roudor  to  the 
book  itself  if  he  would  know  why  Maitlnnd  was  mo  much 
interested  in  what  seems  at  first  sight  a  verbal  or  meta- 
physical subtlety.  He  will  find  that  the  question  goes 
deep  into  the  foundations  of  the  law,  and  has  a  bearing 
on  the  higher  politics,  especially  the  politics  of  a  compo- 
site empire,  which  is  increasiDg  in  importance  and  may 
break  out  into  surprises  at  any  moment. 

In  one  word,  which  for  breWty's  sjtke  I  must  maku 
dogmatic,  the  Ix>rd8  of  the  Judicial  Committee  must 
sooner  or  later  recognise  that  Dominion  and  Commoa* 
wealth,  Provincen  and  States,  being  living  memlx'rN  of 
one  empire  and  perfectly  real  persons  in  political  fact, 
have  to  be  so  treated  in  law.  For  one  really  doee  not  Ifkn 
to  contemplate  the  alternative  of  diRseoting  the  King's 
iniaginaiy  'body  jwlitic,"  with  or  witliout  the  decent  vagufv 
ness  thrown  about  it  by  its  abstract  name  of  ■  the  Crown,' 
Into  as  many  corpu»cleB  politic  or  crownteta  as  there  are 
autonomous  legislatures  under  the  British  flag.  It  in  true 
that  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  when  he  was  lord  of  his 
temporal  regalities,  did  not  stick  at  issuing  prohibition^ 
as  lord,  to  the  BLihop  of  Durham  who  held  a  spiritual 
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court.  But  can  tho  King  have  n  *  crovm '  of  Australia 
uuil  a  'crown'  of  Xew  Soutli  Wales?  And  if  not.  what 
uthur  way  will  their  lordshit>s  find  ?  I  venture  to  predict 
thut  these ruid  otlter  Hko  writiiig!^  of  Maitland'it— which,  to 
the  niei-ely  Kngli^h  Inwyci',  may  Rtill  seem  things  of 
unpractical  cui-iuMity — will,  hi-fore  many  years  are  out,  bo 
cited  in  the  nrgumrnt  o£  weighty  coimtitutiomU  qu(;«tiont< 
at  the  antJpode«.  There  was  a  further  osttay  on  'Trust 
and  Corporation,'  written  for  publication  lu  Gerumn,  and 
for  the  uiie  of  Uermau-spejiking  lawyers,  of  which  tho 
Kngliah  original  luia  been  privately  pHnted ;  soino  good 
judgefl  consider  it  even  better  than  the  iuti'oduction  to 
Oiorko. 

The  Re<ie  leclui-o,  delivered  at  Cambridge  in  IROl,  on 
'English  Law  and  the  Kenaissance,'  stands  by  iUielf  uh  uit 
academic  exercise  of  the  best  kind.  Inoideiitally  doing 
honour  to  Sir  Robert  Rede,  the  founder  of  the  leoture,  a 
judge  ud mi ai.it ering  the  common  law  in  the  early  six- 
teenth century,  and  Sir  Tbomoa  Smith,  a  diHtioguished 
Cambridge  humanist  and  civilian  of  tho  next  generation, 
Maitlund  considered  tho  reasons  why  Itonmn  law  did  not 
obtain  oBicial  '  reception '  in  England  in  the  course  of  tho 
Itefomiation  movement,  A  few  ycura  before,  the  (]uestiou 
would  not  have  been  understood,  for  w«  had  for  tho  most 
part  asMumed  thut  the  law  of  the  Continuut  wa»  uhviiys 
Itoman,  and  thut  in  the  thirteenth  century  a  dufiuilu 
Homaniaing  movomont  had  boon  started  in  Engloiul  and 
failed;  both  of  which  assumptions  ure  incorrect.  A  light 
and  now  thoroughly  pructiswl  hand  used  tho  rumarkuble 
collection  of  authority  which  may  ho  seen  in  Iho  notes 
(a  model  of  scholarly  recreation)  to  adorn  n  charming 
exposition ;  the  epithet  is  advised,  for  it  did  chitrm  an 
audience  only  in  part  humanist  and  only  In  very  small 
part  legal. 

There  was  on  unreported  ending.     Maitland  had  said 
that  what  most  saved  tho  imtional  law  of  England  was, 
in  biu  judgment,  tho  existence  of  a  strong  national  law 
school.     Ho  uttered  a.  surmise — and  this  stands  in  print 
— of  whet  the  Tuns  of  Court  might  do  if  they  were  bold ' 
enough  to  resume  their  ancient  functions  with  serious 
purpose;    and  then  he  began,  as  it  seemed,  the  real  con-' 
elusion,  an  exhortation  of  the  like  sort  to  the  UDlversitieft  * 
Vol.200.— itfo.-l/r.  2  K 
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Tliat  ooactusion  never  came,  for  after  the  first  (wntmoe 
Uaitland  iDtermpted  hiniiielf  in  a  tone  of  apologetic 
Hurprwe :  *  But,  Mr  Vice-Chancellor,  I  perceive  that  ihm 
art?  titrangera  present.'  Not  too  many  speakers  can  earn* 
off  such  a  piece  of  ironical  byplay  in  any  snrroanding* : 
niid  till!*  in  the  ^nate  Hoqsb  !  It  was  perfectly  sacoenfnJ, 
oud  mon^  Nigrnitlcaiit  than  any  formal  peroration. 

BcAideii  hiii  original  nork,  Maitlantl  nnvte  a  gn&t 
number  of  critical  notices  in  the  'Enjrlish  Hiatoricnl 
Review,'  the  '  Law  Quarterly  Review,'  and  elsewhere,  niul 
seldom  without  nddinp  somethinR  pood  of  his  own.  B* 
spared  no  pains  in  helping  fellow-labourers,  and  alwaji 
tried  to  think  the  beat  of  their  performance.  WbotMrw 
he  thought  it  liound  in  the  main,  hiit  criticiimi  WAS  in  the 
tone  of  friendly  atid  eiiual  di(Wu«sioii,  n»  if  ho  wore  toUcinft 
across  the  work-table,  and  saying  to  the  unthor,  *  I>oo't 
you  think  so  and  no?'  As  good  n  specimen  as  any  is  oo* 
of  the  lateiit,  a  review  of  Prof.  Tout  and  Miss  Johnatons'i 
■  State  Trinl«  of  the  Rcifrii  of  Eiiward  I "  (K.H.H.  xxi.  783). 
Ho  praises  the  editor's  diligence  with  ht.i  peculiar  foUclQr, 

*  Out  of  the  thicket  may  Qy  a  bird  worth  powder  and 
Under  the  etoae  may  lurk  a  toad  with  a  Jewel  lu  Its  hoa^ . 
Hero*  (in  the  rollit  of  Edward  I  nt  the  ll«<.'ord  Office)  'was 
Bbme  to  be  turned,  a  thicket  to  be  beaten.  Regarded 
thickets,  legal  rccoi-ds.  with  tlieir  technical  phraKcn,  thi- 
ttrelerat,  their  iinflnlBhed  words,  are  dense  and  thorny, 
gftrded  as  stones,  they  nre  apt  to  break  up,  as  wo  lift  them, 
Itito  little  frHKinents,  and  the  dust  thereof  ^te  into  our  eyes 
and  olibcuree  the  view.' 
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Then,  after  warmly  commondiDg  the  results,  ho  gives 

I  nearly  a  score  of  emendations   in   the  transcript,  made 

Ipoesible  by  bis  intimnto  knowledge  of  tlus  class  of 

laud  perliaps  fortified  by  personal  inspection  of  these' 

rolls.     Nowhere  in  Muitland's  writings  is  there  any 

of  patrunixiug  or  imiolcut  buperiority  such  aa  may  b*^ 

foiuid  in  some  continental  authors,  happily  not  nil.  nor 

the  best.     Formulas  like  *  putido   Shavius,'   '  ent^'hiodflO 

falsch  wird  von  Dinbelkopf  ungcnommeu,'  '  vollig  verfcblt 

ist  hier  die  Scbomutciiifcger'iiche  Krklarung,'  were  whoUy 

gtrangfl  to  his  pen.     Only  gross  incompetence  or  bad  Catth 

could    make    him    a   stem  censor.    Once  or    twiev  oo 

nniKrupuloUB    champion    of    forgone    oonclosions    oaiM 
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I  MnitLiudii  putli,  and  wiis  sorry  for  it  if  Iio  had  wit 
Ifh  to  8C0  the  full  inoosiiru  of  hui  diKComfitui'o. 
It  would  be  idle  to  cnuniornt«  or  dwell  upou  the 
tokens  of  appreciation  offered  to  Maitlmid  by  lenmed 
bodies  at  homo  and  abroad.  Fitting  as  they  were,  and 
honourable  to  receiver  and  giver  alike,  they  tell  u-t  nothing 
more  here ;  they  inay  be  uwfiil  to  cei'tify  the  world  th»t  it 
hna  lost  a  great  scholar.  But  there  him  been  posthumotiM 
honour  too,  not  of  a  common  kind.  An  mvitation  to 
lecture  at  Han-ard  in  the  summer  was  almost  ou  its  way. 
Maitland  would  have  prized  it>,  for  he  knew  the  Hai'vai'd 
teachers  and  esteemed  the  work  of  their  school.  Tho 
real  monument  to  Muitland  would  be  a  school  of  tho 
common  law  in  England,  worthy  to  stand  beside  tliat 
of  Han-ard.  Wo  have  no  su«h  school.  1  have  said  it 
many  times  in  public,  and  deliberately  say  it  again  to  our 
shame,  with  more  knowledge,  in  some  way»,  than  1  ever 
hod  before.  Then  the  University  of  Oxford  Bent  to 
Cambridge  a  special  message  of  condolence ;  heroelf 
about  to  lose,  all  too  soon,  a  sou  of  her  own  who  wn8 
an  equally  strenuous  friend  of  sound  learning.  And,  to 
speak  of  what  is  within  my  particular  knowledge, 
colleague^}  from  America,  Franco,  Germany,  and  Italy 
have  sent  their  words  of  tribute  for  publication,  about 
tho  samo  time  with  these  pages,  in  the  '  I<aw  <)uarterly 
Beviow.'  Maitland  wan  a  truo  citisccn  of  the  universal 
world  of  letters,  all  tho  more  »o  bccautie  ho  was  a  true 
Engti^hman  and  we«t-countryinan.  Ho  knew  and  loved 
the  Vulgate  as  a  good  medieval  xcbolar  should.  Tliere  wo 
may  fitly  look  for  ituch  words  as  may  sum  up  his  praise ; 
and  if,  peradventuro,  we  apply  some  of  the  words  in  a 
sense  of  our  own  more  R[>e('ial  than  the  authors,  that 
also  has  ample  warrant  of  medieval  usage.  '  Qui  autem 
docti  fuennt  ftilgebunt  qunni  splendor  flrmaraenti,  et  qui 
ad  iustitiant  erudiunt  multos  quasi  stelUe  in  perpciuas 
eetemitatOB.' 

Frederick  Pollock. 
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Art.    VI.-THE    MAIN    FUNCTION  OP  THE    HOI 
U>ItI)8. 

1.  The  House  of  Loiih  ilii-form)  BiU.    Brought  in  by 
Nuwlon.     riu-liaineutarj'  riipont.  Lonlii  (-t),      1W)7. 

2.  A   Strong   Second   ChamUr.     By  Prof.  E.  8,  BeedrJ 
London :  Reeves,  1007. 

:J.  The  (lovci-nanc€ of  Sngland.    BySidiMryLow.    Xxwdont 
Fishor  Unwin.  1904. 
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WuAT  U  in  modem  Kngland  the  main 
funcUou  of  the  House  of  Lords  ?  To  this  gpqairy 
Kn|;tiahm«in  have  hitherto  directed  mat^  att«ntioo, 
ou  th«  proper  reply  to  it  depends  our  j 
proposal  for  ending  the  cxistenc«.  for 
powMVt  or  for  dwtigiiig  Ute  coostitDtion  of  Um  U 
Tb  Mpplar  tb*  ricte  aBBtnr.  mai  to 
I  it  a^SWlih  k  tka  aiB  of  thb 
IW  auubk  tbcM,  tho«sh  not;  th*  mom  iihiin— .  of 
the  HoMxir 
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thoory.abrancliof  thoLcgislaturcof  co-onUnatomithorlty 
with  the  House  of  Commons.  He  knows  abio  timt,  ii» 
fact,  thn  Upper  House  haa  much  less  power  than  tho 
so  cnlled  I^owcr  Houhp.  But  what  nre  the  real  powers 
o£  the  Second  Chuinbor,  and  Btill  tnuro  what  is  the  main 
end  for  which  it  exii4t«i,  are  matters  about  which  he  doc»i 
not  cnre  to  trouble  Ilia  head.  Yot  tho  constitutioua) 
doctrine  we  ha%-e  laid  down,  though  it  is  not  often 
itated  in  broad  iermii,  is  n.s8uredly  sound. 

'The  House  of  Lords*  (writes  Bagchot) '  must  yield  when- 
ever the  opinion  n!  tlio  Commons  ix  also  tho  opiuioii  of  the 
natinii,  and  when  it  is  clonr  thnt  tho  nntion  has  made  up  its 
mind.  Whvthcr  or  not  tho  nation  has  made  up  ita  mind  is  a 
question  to  be  decided  by  all  the  clrcumtitiuices  of  tho  case, 
and  in  the  common  way  by  whicli  nil  pmctical  quc«tionti  are 
decided.  Thoi-e  are  homo  poopic  who  lay  down  a  sort  of 
mechanical  tc-fl;  they  !<tiy  tho  lloiiDo  of  Lords  should  bo  at 
liberty  to  reject  a  measure  passed  by  the  Commons  once  or 
murts  and  theu,  if  the  Commons  eend  it  up  agiilii  and  ngain, 
infer  that  the  nation  Is  determined.  But  no  im|K)rtaut  prnc* 
tical  question  In  real  lifw  can  bo  unironnly  sottlod  by  a  fixed 
and  formal  rule  in  thin  way.  This  ndo  would  prove  that  tho 
Lord.s  mipht  have  rcjoctod  tho  Kcform  Act  of  1832.  When- 
ever the  nntion  was  both  excited  and  detenniaed,  such  a  rule 
would  be  an  acute  and  dangerous  political  poison.  It  would 
teach  the  House  of  Lords  that  it  might  slmt  Its  eyes  to  all 
the  facts  of  real  life,  and  decide  simply  by  an  abetvaot 
formula.  .  .  .  Undoubtedly  there  in  a  Ki-'ncrKl  truth  in  tbo 
role.  Whether  a  Hill  has  come  up  ouco  only,  or  whether  it 
has  come  up  several  times,  is  ono  important  fact  In  judging 
whether  the  nation  is  detennlned  to  have  that  meaoure 
onoctM) :  It  is  an  indication,  but  tt  la  only  ono  of  tho  indica- 
tions. There  are  others  cqiuvUy  decisive.  The  uuanimous 
voice  of  tho  people  may  be  so  strong,  and  may  be  conveyed 
through  so  many  organ.-*,  that  It  may  l>o  nsstnued  to  be 
tasting,  ...  1  .ihould  venture  no  far  as  to  lay  down  for  nn 
approximate  nilc,  that  tbo  Hoiiso  of  Lords  nnglit',  on  a  fli-st- 
clatis  subject,  to  b©  slow — very  slow — in  rejecting  a  Bill  pitsscd 
even  once  by  a  larye  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons.  I 
would  not,  of  course,  lay  thb  down  as  an  uuvar}ing  nde;  as 
I  have  Raid,  I  linx'e  for  pmcticivl  purposes  no  belief  In  uu- 
varj-iuR  ndes.  Majoritic*  may  l>e  either  genuine  or  ficUtioun, 
and  if  they  are  not  genuine,  if  thoy  do  not  embody  tJie 
opinion  of  tho  representative  as  well  as  the  opini<m  of  the 
constituency,  no  one  would  wish  W  have  {iny  attention  paid 
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to  them,     Hot  If  the  opinion  of  the  untlon  be  strong  Moi 
universal,  if  it  bo  rvnWy  IxJieved  hy  niembem  of  Pari 
aa  well  as  by  tbo«K>  who  send  thorn  to  Parlianiont,  in  my  Jtidc- 
ment  the  Lords  should  yield  at  once,  and  should  not  naiAi 
*  Bsaays  ou  Poi-ltamentAry  Reform '  (ed.  1888),  pi^.  202,  203. 

TJiUii  Bagehot  in  1875 ;  und  Bugehot,  be  it  noted,  vnui  tJ 
one  man  of  genius  who,  Bince  the  tiiuo  of  Burk«, 
dovoted  all  the  power  of  a  subtlo  tntoUoct  to  deecrihbi 
our  Constitution,  nut  as  it  is  painted  in  books,  but  as  Iw 
wiw  it  liWng  und  working  boforo  his  e>yo«. 

Ti!U  yL-ura  liiUir  u  iHsgiplLi  of  Bugohot  wrot«  : 


'  TliK  Rctioral  rule  thnt  thv  Hoti»c  of  LotxIh  uiuitt,  in  instt«n 
logifilatiou,  ultiniately  give  way  to  the  House  of  OanutKiM 
one  of  Che  best-eatabll^ihecl  umxlius  of  modern  oonstltutioatl' 
ethics,  Bui  if  any  Intiuirer  aalcs  how  the  |K>int  at  wliich  tht 
Pooi-s  arc  to  bSt«  wi»y  i»  to  bt>  dct'«-rin!ned.  no  answer  wki^ 
even  approximnt«f>  to  tho  cmth  am  Iw  Kivoa.  tnccept  tlio  very 
vague  reply  tlint  llie  Upper  House  must  Kive  way  whooenr 
it  is  clearly  proved  that  the  will  of  the  Jlouso  of  ComtDon* 
repre-wntfl  the  deliberate  itill  of  tlie  nation.  The  uatont  of 
tlic  proof  dllTpra  under  dirfcroat  circumntancea.*  * 

Each  of  them]  oxpomlious  of  runotilulional  unago  wa» 
written  lung  bufuru  tlio  rofurm  of  iho  I'ppor  HouHe  had 
oomo  within  tho  xphoru  of  praetical  politico.  The  ivritor  of 
cnch  insistM  indocd  upon  tho  fuvt,  whicli  no  ono  disputes. 
that  on  questions  of  logifdiition  the  IIouho  of  Ixud* 
conntuntty  yioldn  in  fom»  to  thf  expressed  will  of  the 
Honsi)  of  Commons.  But  both  writers  afsumo  that  lb" 
Upper  Chamber,  when  it  formally  yields  to  the  Houiio  of 
Commons,  in  reality  bows  to  the  supremo  powpr  which, 
under  our  democratic  constitution,  can  be  notliing  hiil 
tho  sovereignty  of  the  people.  Heuco  it  immedint(>]y 
foUowB  that  the  House  of  Lords  always  may,  und  somfr- 
times  ithould.  resist  the  will  of  the  House  of  Conimonii 
until  tho  fact  ia  clearly  established  that  the  Lower  House 
expresites  the  actiml  and  settled  will  of  tho  nation.  Thin 
is  the  principle  on  which  the  Peers  buvc,  for  the  last  fifty 
or  sixty  years  at  least,  consistently  acted.  Knroly,  indeed, 
have  they  rejected  any  measure  approval  of  by  the 
Commons  of  which  a  candid  historian  could  assort  that 
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it  hod  received  tlie  indubitable  wupport.  of  the  nation. 
Of  the  Houm)  of  Lords  it  hai)  been  well  said  by  Mr  Sidney 
Low,  in  liis  rucent  book,  'The  Governance  of  England* 
(p.  223),  tliAt  tlio  House  ■  cttonot  upset  tlio  verdict ;  but  it 
nuiy  take  caro  that  tho  ihkuc  is  properly  placed  before 
the  Court.  It  can  nitk  for  iiusponao  of  judgment  till  tbo 
UftlinnnI  tribunal  has  weif^bud  and  oxaioincd  tbo  argu* 
ments.'  Thin  right  of  the  Feom  to  enforce  an  appeal  to 
the  nation  in  coninieuiorut«d  by  one  romarkublu  and 
recent  event.  The  rejeciiou  of  Mr  Gladstouo'^  hut  Home 
Rule  Bill  Baved  the  Constitution  from  deatruotJon.  The 
general  election  of  IHUfi  proved  that  the  I^onliii,  in  main- 
taining the  union  with  Ireland,  liad  obeyed,  whiUt  the 
elected  House  of  Commons  had  deilod,  the  will  of  the 
country. 

To  this  exposition  of  constititlionnl  theory  and  practice 
are  •ometimes  raised  several  objections. 

The  right  or  duty  of  the  Lords  to  rojoot  Bills  passed 
by  the  House  of  Commons  is  represented  as  the  claim  of 
a  body  whicli,  consisting  of  hereditary  h'gii«lat^»nt,  has 
received  no  mandate  from  the  eluctors  to  thwart  the 
wUlies  of  the  country:  and  the  exorcise  of  this  right  in 
rhetorit^klly  treated  as  tre;ison  against  tho  majuHty  of  tlie 
people,  liut  no  such  claim  l«  made  by  or  on  Iwbalf  of 
tho  Peers.  They  claim  not  to  i-esisb  tlic  will  of  the  people, 
but  simply  to  decide  whether,  on  a  critical  occasion,  the 
rour  of  a  multitude,  even  when  ro-ccbocd  by  the  majority 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  is  the  voioo  of  the  nation, 
and,  for  the  purpose  of  this  decision,  to  appeal  to  the 
nation  itself.  It  ii  simply  idle  to  treat  as  an  insult  to 
tho  people  an  appeal  which  aeknowledgoi  tho  people's 
supreme  ftuthority. 

As  soon,  however,  as  the  House  of  Peers  yields  to  the 
ascertained  will  of  the  country  domogogucs  turn  round 
and  attack  the  House  from  another  side.  Their  lordships, 
who  woro  ye«t«rday  described  as  Tory  reactionists  who 
opposed  the  will  of  the  country,  are  now  reviled  as 
cowards  for  passing  a  law  which  does  not  commend 
itself  to  their  own  judgment.  This  tone  has  n  tine 
sound,  but  assuredly  covers  a  lot  of  cant.  Both  Houses 
of  Parliament  ore,  in  reality,  agents  of  the  nation  t  they 
must-,  under  n  democracy,  (Inalty  legiftlate  in  ac<'ordance 
with  the  will  of  the  people.    A  legislator  in  either  House 
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of  Parliampnt  who  flttttcra  the  people  is  a.  «yeopluuit:a 
le^^Ulator  who  decoivoii  tlio  poopio  is  a  liar :  and  Pulib- 
mont  would  be  a  far  noblor  assombly  than  it  ia  if  vnrf 
man,  either  Peer  or  Commoner,  who  belong^  to  eJtliv 
branch  of  the  Legislature,  never  foiled  to  speak  hi«  ttaoi 
boldly  and  freely  to  the  people.  But  tho  business  of  mi 
agent  when  he  baa  acted  honestly  by  fai«  onipluyor  18,111 
a  rale,  to  obey  his  employer's  orxicra.  There  is  nothing 
dishonest,  nothing  discrt-di table,  in  the  Bubimssioo  cf 
either  House  to  the  ascertninod  will  uf  the  uountr^r. 

This  ia  the  teaching  of  sound  Hon^u  and  sound  morality. 
If  it  tvcre  not  followed,  the  Ck>DSt4tution  could  not  continiw 
in  working  order  for  six  months.  To  negloct  thia  rule  of 
mmon>sGnso  would  be  inndno».  Folly  can  never  be 
[dentitied  with  duty.  When  the  Peers  have,  in  deferenw 
to  the  demand  of  tho  country,  passed  Bills  of  which  tlw]r 
did  not  approve.  «tatesiimnlike  recognition  of  tho  autlio- 
rity  of  thu  nation  has  never  been  deemed  cowardice  eitlxr 
by  histoHans  or  moralists.  Tories  who,  with  Wollingtoa 
at  their  head,  withdrew  their  opposition  to  tho  Reform 
Act,  jwers  who  in  ISHi  acquiesced  in  the  i-«pea!  of  tho 
Coi-n  I^ws,  zealous  churchmen  who  in  lKOf>,  under  tb« 
guidance  of  lx>rd  Cairns,  arranged  tho  terms  for  dis- 
establishing tho  Church  of  Ireland,  whilst  ihemBclvm 
detesting  the  whole  policy  of  diaentahlishnu-nt,  ha 
never  been  deemed  fools  or  knavee  or  poltroouM.  The 
time  for  resistance  had  gone  by;  tliey  did  titcir  duty; 
they  Itowed  as  loyal  citizens  to  the  hiwful  liehosta  of  the 
people  of  F.ngland. 

Iteliind  every  other  criticism  of  the  doctrine  maintained 
in  this  article  lies  a  «entiment;'or  a  conviction  which  is.  it 
may  Iw  susiMSctetl,  shared  at  heart  hy  every  M.P.  of  every 
party.  It  is  best  summed  up  in  Disraeli's  youLhfo)  para- 
dox, '  Tho  House  of  Commons  is  absolute :  it  it*  the  State.* 
This  idolatry  of  tlio  House  of  CommonB,  while  it  flat-ten 
the  individual  vanity  of  every  member  of  tho  HotUDi 
appeals  to  the  con>orat«  pride  which  ought  to  be 
cherished  by  every  legialntive  assembly.  But  men  wbo 
have  once  imbibed  this  absolute  faith  in  tlio  UoQse  of 
Commons  to  which  they  belong  soon  come  to  believe  that 
opposition  to  the  will  of  the  House  is  exactly  the  eutnte 
thing  us  opposition  to  the  will  of  tho  nation,  and  that  it 
in  practically  impossible  that  a  freely  and  fairly  cleet«d 
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reproMntntivo  body  should  ever  on  particulnr  topics  mis- 
r«prMont  Uio  wishes  of  tho  constituents  by  whom  it  hns 
been  chosen.  If,  however,  tho  House  of  Commons  is 
always  tho  one  authentic  ropreBflntative  oE  the  people, 
it  follows  inevitably  that  fur  thu  House  of  Lords  to 
attempt  to  safoguai-d  tho  soveroif^ty  of  tho  nation  is 
an  impertinent  folly.  Tho  matter  worth  considoration 
is  what  in  the  truo  answer  to  u  notion  which  oxort«  n 
fur  grcntcr  influence  than  any  doflnitcty  avowed  lino  of 
reasoning  ? 

Tho  reply  in,  hi  substance,  this:  the  House  of  Com* 
mons  never,  according  to  conntiLutional  theorj',  bos  been 
the  authentic  representative  of  tlie  ]iation.  It  has  never 
boon  the  State ;  it  haa  never  been  tlie  Hovereign  power. 
From  a  legal  point  of  view  the  sovereifjn  po^ver  in 
Kiiglund  is  not  the  House  of  Commons  but  Parlinmcnt, 
tbiit  is,  the  King  and  the  two  Houses  acting  together. 
Grant  that  parliamentary  sovereignty  is  to  a  certain 
extent  a  legal  fiction,  gnuit  further  that  the  House  of 
Commons  possesses  greater  power  than  either  tho  Crown 
or  tho  House  of  Lords.  Still,  political  fictions  aro  as 
dangerous  as  legal ;  and,  if  wo  are  to  reject  all  fictions, 
we  must  recognise  plain  tactn  and  acknowludgu  that  the 
lluuso  of  Commona  itself  can  in  this  year  1007,  at  kiu.st,  bo 
treated  as  the  State  only  by  a  very  bold  political  fiction. 
Tilings  have  changed  greatly  »iuco  Disraeli  uttorod  his 
paratlox.  Political  suverutgnty  now  belongs,  in  truth, 
rather  to  the  electors  than  to  tho  House  of  Conmions, 
rntbor  to  the  poople  than  to  Parliament.  Tho  very  fact 
that  a  majority  of  tho  House  of  Commons  ran  control 
not  only  legislation,  but  uUo  every  act  of  the  Ooverumont 
makes  it  all  tho  more  necessary  that,  ns  regards  tho 
pattsiug  of  laws,  at  any  rote,  there  should  be  some  appcml 
from  the  party  which  in  supreme  in  the  House  of  Com' 
mons  to  the  nation  itself. 

Nowhere  is  such  an  appeal  so  necessary  at*  in  England. 
Here  we  have  not,  as  they  have  in  tho  United  Stated,  an 
all  but  unchangeable  Constitution,  the  articles  of  which 
are  safeguarded  by  the  authority  of  the  Supremo  Conrt. 
"We  have  no  President  who  derives  powers,  more  extensive 
than  those  posttettsed  by  nn  English  king,  directly  from 
the  people  and,  strong  in  them,  can,  if  need  be,  withstand 
the  Hou-ies  of  Congress,     Wq  liave  Qot>  afi  they  ha%'e  in 
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Franc«,  thu  tnc-niiH  of  fiubmitUng  fiomo  fuaduMOUl 
change  in  the  CotiHtitution  to  the  joint  decimon  of 
two  logislutivo  chatnbertt  sitting  together  as  a  KatioMi 
A^Mcnibly.  Above  alt,  we  Imvu  not,  in  KnRlaud  aoytUoc 
liku  tho  Swiss  Hcfereiiditm  which  inukos  impoiMibb  tuf 
chungo  in  an  eluborato  constitution  nntil  it  hua 
submitted  to  tho  whole  body  of  citizens  for  their  nppronl: 
or  rejection.  In  England  an  appeal  to  the  elenUtnt  i»4 
necesxity ;  and,  under  tho  CoimtiMition  ati  it  standi,  UpI 
appeal  can  be  enforeed  by  tho  Uouso  of  Lords  ami  by  tin 
HooM  of  Lordi)  alone. 

Oddly  enough,  LiberaU  who  assail  tho  House  of  Lordi 
rely,  and  i-igbtly  rely,  on  an  argument  which,  in  so  hr 
as  it  in  sound,  oonoede«  tho  principle  laid  down  in  tfait 
article.  The  Poers,  they  i»ay, and  not  without  some  truth, 
have  become  identified,  not  with  the  consorvatisin  of  li» 
country,  but  with  the  Conjiorvalivc  iwirty ;  hence,  when 
Tories  are  in  office,  i.e.  are  supported  by  a  majority  ol 
tho  House  of  Commons,  the  Upper  House  affords  littlv 
protoction  against  revolutionary  legislation  rondenuMd 
by  tho  judgment  or  the  cons<-ience  of  Oie  people.  Grant, 
for  the  sake  of  argument  only,  that  this  is  no.  AVhU 
does  this  train  of  roasonJug  mean  except  that  thu  Hou** 
of  Cominuiis  oFtcm  fails  to  understand  the  wishes  of  tho 
country,  and  that  tbo  true  weakness  of  the  Peers  la  that 
tboy  do  not  often  (enough  compel  an  appeal  from  th« 
rcickloKsnetM  of  a  faction  to  the  dehberate  judgmunt  of 
tho  cleclore?  Tho  li^ulical  who  compliitnij  that  tho  L'ppci 
Chamber  should  have  it-ji-cted  the  Education  Act  or  iJii 
LioonHiDg  Act  of  tho  late  Government  may  be  right 
may  )>c  wrong,  but  iu  any  case  he  admits  that  a  vote  of 
the  Uouse  of  Commons  may  be  a  very  different  tfaiDC 
from  tbo  will  of  the  people  of  England.  Wo  are  all  then, 
it  seems,  at  bottom  at  one ;  we  are  agrood  that  the  Houto 
of  Lordii  may  need  reform,  but  there  is  no  man  mad 
enough  to  dntiru  the  uncontrolled  despotism  of  the  Uoua* 
of  Conunons. 

The  conviction  that  tho  main  function  of  the  House  of 
Lords  is  to  protect  the  soveri'ignty  of  Ow  nation  suppUst 
uH  with  a  touchstone  by  which  to  text  various  propoesb 
for  dealing  with  the  Upper  House,  and  by  which  to 
determine  how  such  proposals  ought  to  be  roceired  i^ 
plain  men  of  publtu  spii-it,  and   especially  by  patriotic 
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Unioiitats.  Let  us  apply  this  test  to  the  ideas  oE  modom 
Eadicalism.  The  attitude  t<jwards  our  Second  Chamber 
adopted  by  Radical;)  who  still  cltuined  to  be  philosophic, 
waa  flonie  yeiu^  ago  neatly  fiumiii<>d  up  in  the  phra^to, 
'  end  it  or  mend  it.'  Thia  epigraoiiuatio  formula  bus 
recently  undergone  a  noteworthy  tranHformation.  It 
hardly  nuita  the  position  of  lenderx  who  have  exchanged 
philosophy  which  waa  never  popular  for  the  out-jind-out 
partiBanfihip  which  may  potwibly,  at  any  rate,  attract  tho 
crowd.  Tho  old  war-cry  baa  )>een  transformed  into  '  end 
it,  bend  it,  or  mend  it.'  The  proposals  presented  to  tho 
nation  aim  at  the  deHtiniction,  the  enfeoblement,  or  tho 
reconstitution  of  the  Upper  House. 

To  <  end '  or  abolish  the  Houro  of  Lords  is  an  im< 
possibility.  On  this  point  little  need  bo  said.  To 
damunstrate  a  proitosition  which  no  one  disputes  is  a, 
wasto  of  labour.  None  of  the  Ministry — no,  not  even  the 
Attomuy-Goneral  when  he  blusters  in  the  absence  of 
reporters — aro  revolution  ists.  They  are  not  tho  men, 
and  they  know  it,  to  repeat  tho  feats  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment. Hud  they  tho  power  to  do  so,  they  havo  not  tbo 
wish.  They  no  more  intend  to  shut  up  tho  House  of 
Lords  thnu  to  cut  off  tho  head  uf  Kdivurd  VII ;  and,  had 
they  the  energy  im  well  ti»  the  fanaticism  ut  PuritauH  or 
Jncobino,  thoy  know  that  tlioy  arc  iu  tbiii  matter  power* 
Icfis  bocauKO  they  lack  the  support  of  popular  passion. 
No  one  hntos  »  lord,  or  tho  lloutw  of  Loi-Un.  .\  middle- 
clawi  Englishman  lovoi>  a  lord  only  too  well.  Thu  wagr;- 
eamers  look  with  moru  favour  upon  a  wealthy  duke 

in  upon  a  wealthy  manufacturer.  No  member  of  the 
Upper  House  need  fear  tho  rnvniu-OH  of  the  Cabinet. 
Within  a  few  years  our  pnment  Premier  may  have  sought 
for  and  deservedly  obtainod  a  poorago ;  the  Attomey- 
Uonoral,  in  tho  midst  of  u  House  of  Commons  which  he 
doea  not  seem  quite  to  nnderittand,  sigliH,  one  may  »ui«pect, 
like  all  his  predecessors,  for  a  soat  on  the  woolsack. 

To  '  bend '  the  House  of  Lords,  that  is,  in  the  eiiphu* 
nious  phraseology  of  the  day,  to  adjust  the  relation 
between  tho  two  Houses  so  that  the  Upper  may  never 
disagree  with  the  Lower  House,  is  n  policy  which 
commends  itself  to  politicians  who  dare  not  and  cannot 

mly  destroy  the  House  of  Pe«rs,  but  desire  to  diminish 

authority  so  as,  in  fact,  to  subject  it  to  the  House  uf 
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It  may  ni'-nii  thut  by  some  dariec^ 'wiih  the  < 
wliich  we  iie«(l  not  trouble  ourselTO*,  a  Bill 
Boose  of  Commons  and  then  rejected  fay  tbo  Lords  st 
if  paased  again  in  tho  next  FnrlEament  by  another  Hn 
of  Commons,  become  law  whr^tlier  approved  of  by 
House  of  Lords  or  not.  The  pniposal  thus  to  adjust 
relation  of  the  two  Houses  is  anfttiredly  open  to  obrioa 
and  very  grave  objections.  It  substitutes  for  a  coostiw- 
tional  understanding  or  custom  whioh  eron  navr  exists 
onu  of  tboee  rigid  general  rules  which  Bagehut,  andevei? 
man  of  common-sense  with  him,  abhors.  It  does  not  i«- 
move  any  one  of  the  reuldrfecta  in  tho  actual  conetitutioa 
of  tho  House  of  Lords ;  it  neither  lessens  the  iiitmljcrof  tba 
peers,  nor  does  tt  oxclndo  from  the  House  either  moo  of 
notoriously  ImuI  character,  e.g.  poors  convicted  of  fclonjr, 
or  the  largo  l)ody  of  their  lordships  who  pracLicuJly  tain 
little  iMirt  iu  the  work  of  the  House.  The  object  which  tbs 
proiKMtod  enactment  might  possibly  attain  is,  na  wo  shall 
•how  later,  more  easily  and  far  more  prudently  obtained 
by  a  slight  alteration  in  tho  custom  rather  than  in  tho  law 
of  the  Constitution.  Yet,  for  all  tliii^,  the  -tu^gestod  legftl, 
change  does  respect  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation,  for 
involves  the  result  that  the  I'pper  House  can  still  seni! 
back  any  law  of  which  it  doubta  the  expediency  to  thfl 
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arbitrament  of  tho  poople  at  a  general  eloctton.  But,  for 
this  very  ronsoa,  a  proposal  at  once  pedantic  and  unneces- 
sary will  not  i-nli^t  tliv  Hupport  of  iiinovutorx  determined 
to  nidke  ihu  Houim)  uf  Commons  at  ull  ci»tt  Hupreme. 

Tliu  proposal  to  adjust  tho  rolatioii»  of  tho  two  Houses 
may  have  u  dilTcrcnt  and  a  very  eitiistor  mgniflcatiou. 
It  may  mean  that  under  some  enactment  (whether  com- 
plicated  or  simple)  a  Bill  pn^^od  hy  the  Houmo  of  Com- 
mons and  rejected  by  tho  Lorda  shall,  if  passed  again  by 
tho  s»mc  House  of  Commons,  iptio  facto  become  law. 
IhU  proposal,  while  ostensibly  tlio  same,  differs  fiinda- 
menUilly  from  that  referred  to  above.  The  one  respects, 
the  otlier  deQes,  the  legitimate  sovereignty  of  tho  nation. 
Tho  difference  in  vital.  What  is  for  the  moment  of  equal, 
if  not  of  greater,  importance  i»  the  fact  that  the  one 
member  of  the  present  Ministry  who  has  made  his  opinion 
public  approves  of  the  policy  which  aims  at  the  absolute 
supremacy,  not  of  the  nation,  but  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. To  ascertain  that  this  is  so,  no  one  need  take  any 
more  trouble  than  to  buy  the  second  number  of  a  new 
and,  so  far,  little  known  paper,  'The  Nation.' 

It  is  our  doliborato  intention  to  recommend  a  perio- 
dical of  no  great  literary  or  other  merit  to  the  careful 
perusal  of  our  readers.  *  The  Nation '  is  well  worth  ita 
price,  sixponco.  It  is  tho  confidautu  of  influential  mem- 
bers of  the  Ministry.  Thcso  gentlemen,  including  tho 
Prime  Minister,  have  thrown  themselves  into  the  spirit 
of  tlie  day  ;  they  do  not,  like  their  predecessors,  explain 
their  policy  in  Parliament — where,  by  the  way,  they  w*otdd 
bo  liable  to  contradiction  and  interrogation  ;  they  do  not, 
OS  did  Peel  ond  IJisraoli,  announce  their  views  to  largo 
assemblies  on  which  the  eye  of  the  whole  country  is 
fixed  ;  they  do  not  even  write  dignifled  letters  addressed, 
say  to  some  duke  high  in  ofUce,  and  meant  to  appear  at 
onco  in  all  the  papers  and  to  command  the  notice  of  tho 
whole  nation.  They  whisper  their  opinions  to  an  un- 
known organ  which  represents,  we  presume,  the  ideas, 
whatever  they  are,  of  these  eminent  politicians.  Jn  the 
tlrst  number  of  the  '  Nation  '  ut  to  be  read  a  disBertatioii 
by  the  Prime  Minister  ou  the  Hague  Conference  and 
the  limitation  of  armaments.  In  the  aecond  number 
(March  d,  !if07)  appears  '  A  Smooth  Way  with  the 
Peers,"  by  the  Colonial  Under-Secretary.      It   sketches 
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out  ia  tha  rough  bis  plan  for  adjtuttins'  tibe  nbti>i| 
b«twE!ei)  the  two  Uouses  o£  P&rU&mcmt.     Il  u  is  am\ 
*eiu«  oriffinBl ;  it  is  certainly  simple.      To  do  it  ji 
wo  will   state  the  essential   part   of    it    in    Mr  Wii 
Churchill's  own  words.    His  plan  tB  :  ■ 

I '  That  Pri^-y  Councillors,  as  well  as  Peerv,  sLonkl  ba  <*H4 
lof  (sxerciiting  the  full  lefc!.-ilaiivA  |>riviluges  of  the  SMofl 
Kliambcr,  if  iiiiil  when  Finnmoncd  thereto  by  the  Crown ;  tliM 
Hbl  Crown  xhoitld  siuumon  not  Ices  than  150,  and  Dtrt  ■»■ 
Hnn  2S0  of  such  petdons  to  serve  iu  any  PArliiunimt,  for  iWl 

■  tenn  of  ttiat  Parliaiuent;  that  the  writa  of  summons  ahouU  I 
t Jasiue  from  tli«  Crown  ujmn  adrioe  of  MinlstorB ;  that  It  atwalLj 
llw  oi>UR  to  any  Fiwr  or  Privy  Councillor  to  decltno  Cbo  wifta 

Kummons;  thfit  only  thoKo  Peera  and  Priv>-  Coo  ad  Uon  ioh 
inoni-d  and  accepting  for  each  Parliament  »hnald  bo  vU^Ul 
to  ait  or  vote  in  such  Parliament;  that  all  Pocrs  or  IWt  ] 
Cuuncillorii  not  ftiimmoQed,  or  KumiooDed  aud  decUnini;  W  J 
•ny  Parliaintiot,  shonld  raivinvhiln  be  f  roo  to  exercUw  tho  fad 
priTilegos  of  ordinary  ciliwm^i  that  (in  order  to  prorid^M 
chaogM  of  Ministry  during  the  life  of  a  single  Ho^^| 
Commons)  either  Uouse  of  Parliament  uiiKht  be  separtbH 
di^tsolvMl ;  and  that,  in  order  to  secure  continued  acowM 
Itlie  Houfto  of  Lords  by  the  prominent  ■'iMkosmen  of  any  p«1fl 
[In  thu  State,  all  Peers  or  Privy  Councillors  who  huTo  hd? 

■  Hinisterial  office  should  receive  writs  of  aummons  by  occqiM 
I  usage.' 

I  This  plan  means,  in  plain  terms,  that  each  MiiiiHtry  duUl 

<  in  turn  create  a  packed  Uouse  of  Lords  wliich  may  aarj 

out  the  behests  of  the  majority  of  a  House  of  Cotnmoo*- 

The  motives  which  recommend  it  to  ita  author  are  atalwl 

with  cynical  franknesa 

'Since*  (he  writes) 'the  political  supremacy  of  tlie  Hm$* 
of  Commons  must  be  the  vital  ehaiacteristic  of  any  Li 
scheme,  we  must  reject  with  regret,  but  with  decisloa, 
proposals  for  enabling  thu  Houko  of  Lords  to  force 
tjberol  measure  to  the  test  of  a  Kefrrendum.  Such  n  pro- 
Tision  would  be  contrary  to  the  whole  spirit  of  tli«  Britlib 
Conntittitlon  since  the  earliest  dawn  of  parliaments.  It  woaU 
utterly  destroy  tho  rc|)rtt«e»taUvo  character  of  mem  bow  of 
the  Uouso  of  Gommoosi  and  tho  rospoDxibUlty  of  Minlstat*  of 
the  Crown.  It  would  make  the  smooth  and  orderly  program 
of  Liberal  Ooverumeut  imix>s.-<ible,  and,  while  0|H.'uiuj[  iht 
flood-gatcs  of  violence  and  revolution,  would  choke  for  wfwr 
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U>«  clmnnols  of  rofoiiii.  Still  more  (*l>nipt!y  may  we  dinolai 
ttU  those  ingeoioiiH  plaiut  for  "ruforming"  tlio  HoiLie  of  Lorclx 
into  n  Second  Cbainbor  of  the  siiporior  imporinl  bratid,  and 
creating  an  augiut  ^nate  of  uurepi-esentatire  por^n^,  to 
curb  tlio  ioHOlenou  of  tho  Uoum  of  Commons  ajid  to  put  the 
working-man  in  his  prop(>r  place.  Many  deep  waters  must 
be  traversed,  and  many  st«ep  mountiuns  must  bu  climbed, 
I  liefore  we  come  to  that.' 

Here  we  have  the  policy  and  tho  motive  thereof.  It 
is  a  deliberate  scheme  for  transferring  to  a.  party,  not  the 
power  of  the  House  of  Lords,  but  the  whole  authority  of 
the  nation.  It  is  worse,  tenfold  wor&e,  than  the  bona 
Jitie  and  opini  alxilition  of  the  Upper  Uouso.  In  the  caso 
of  an  institution  liko  tho  House  of  Lords,  afl  in  the  case 
of  an  individual,  death  is  far  preferable  to  complete  and 
permanent  pnrnly«ii*.  As  rcf^urdu  the  nation,  the  honest 
rule  of  a  single  House,  dangerous  though  it  might  be  and 
cprtnirt  an  it  is  tJuit  Kuch  rule  would  xoon  become  as 
hateful  as  that  of  the  famous  or  infamous  Rump,  would 
be  mnoh  better  than  the  rule  of  a  parliamentarj'  majority 
in  tho  I^wer  House,  aggravated  by  the  co-operation  of  a 
sham  and  imcked  Upper  House.  The  acceptance  of  such 
a  si'heme  is  on  impossibility. 

There  is  much  in  Mr  lleosly's  '  Strong  Second  Chamber ' 
with  which  wo  absolutely  disagree,  but  it  is  an  honest 
and  manly  exposition  of  the  opinions  of  a  writer  who  is 
certainly  no  friend  whatever  of  tho  House  of  Lords.  Yet 
he  condemns  by  anticiiwition  evei-y  scheme,  such  ns  that 
which  has  been  thrown  out  by  Mr  Winston  Churchill. 

'  Of  all  tlie  schemes  projiosed  *  (writes  Air  Beeeily,  p.  14}, '  tJie 
most  insvnsnte,  tho  most  daugoroiut,  the  moDt  hateful,  are 
thotm  which  would  retaia  the  present  Hoiieo  of  Lords  while 
curtailing  its  powers  by  statute.  Rather  tlian  give  tliu 
slightest  oouuteiiaticii  to  iiny  of  them  1,  for  ooe.  would  sup- 
port tho  Iluusf  of  Lortln  as  it  is," 

With  every  one  of  these  word»  one  may  agree;  they 
assuredly  give  expression  to  tho  convictions  of  all  patriots. 
Our  party  system  may  be  a  necessity,  but  people  are 
gutting  not  a  little  sick  of  it.  To  curtail,  not  to  extend, 
its  operation  is  tho  desire  of  many  honest  men  whose 
nomus  are  utterly  unknown  to  the  political  world.  We 
may  assure  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  that  the 
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last  CAUM  for  which  the  country  is  enthnrittitie  »  ^  I 
unlimited  saproinocy  of  nny  party  which  mmj  bta  tm  I 
to  time  obtain  a  innjority  in  tho  elected  Hota»  IrJ 
Winston  Chui-chill's  suggestions,  it  dtiU  be  lald.  ^1 
liardly  worth  examination.  They  do  not  derin  nit^l 
from  tlio  clmrncter  or  the  rarecr  of  their  author.  He  bt  I 
politician  who  has  too  early  forgotten  the  dictnnt  tliBl  1 1 
weathercock  must  not  set  up  as  a  signpost.  But  Uil 
worrf*  derive  weight,  not  from  their  own  worth,  hot  tan  1 
tlieir  inditvitiiig  the  way  in  wliicb  the  wiud  blows  in  ^1 
Cabinet.  Is  it  conceivable  that  Sir  H.  Catnpbeit-Baastf' I 
man  lias,  like  so  many  other  persons,  never  looked  at  ib^l 
second  number  of  the '  Nation,*  and  nover  read  tho  lucitln- 1 
tiuna  of  his  Colonial  Under-Secretary  ?  However  thai  I*  I 
prudent  men  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  plana,  bowtnf  j 
ingenious  or  cj-nical,  for  bending  tho  House  of  Lords.       1 

Can  we  then  '  mend  '  or  reform  the  t-onstitutiun  of  tW 
Houae?  This  is  the  one  question  worth  utteution.  Nor 
18  tho  answer  far  to  seek.  Iteform  of  a  rational  Icini  i* 
perfectly  pownihle.  The  efforts  of  tho  Goveminont  to 
turn  it  into  a  party  cry  have  not  yot  succeodcd.  Tb 
people  are  not  excited.  Lord  Newton's  Bill,  which  it 
would  be  absurd  txj  di»cu(w  ut  the  close  of  an  arlidab;  , 
way  either  of  apology  or  censure,  contains  ^od  suggw^J 
tloDS,  and  forms,  at  any  rate,  n  good  basis  for  discgsdoD 
The  same  may  be  said  of  other  schemes  which  have  bMS 
and  will  be  proposed.  Mr  Goldwln  Smith's  suggestioo 
tlifttyoii  might  have  reiwunm  to  the  Privy  Council  for* 
body  of  men  who  miglit  with  advantage  be  uioda  ptfsr* 
for  life ;  Mr  Beesly's  suggestion  that  a  Second  CbaniW 
mast,  in  the  present  condition  of  public  opinion,  tlfr- 
rive  its  strength  from  some  kind  of  popular  eleetiott: 
and  other  bona  fide  suggestions  for  onicndintj  the  coa- 
stitution  of  the  Upper  House,  all  de?ier%-e  impartial 
attention.  They  none  of  them  impede  tho  discharge  bjr 
the  Uouse  of  it«  one  main  and  essential  functiun ;  ihtj 
none  of  them  hand  over  the  destinies  not  only  of  tbi 
United  Kingdom,  hut  of  the  British  Empire,  to  tb* 
ab«K)lute  control  of  the  party  from  time  to  time  dominniil 
in  tho  House  of  Commons — a  House,  be  it  noted,  which. 
n»  regards  countries  outside  the  United  Kingdom,  Is  is 
no  sen^  a  ruprosentative  body,  and  indeed  is  less  reprf 
sentntix'o  of  the  colonies  than   is  the  Crown   or  tlua 
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either  the  House  of  Lords  or  the  Privy  Council  might 
become. 

If  the  House  of  Lords  can,  when  tbo  nation  wills,  be 
reformed,  whnt  should  bo  tho  attitudo  taken  up  by  the 
Unionist  leaders  of  the  House?  Before  onswerlug  thi« 
question  it  is  necessary  to  call  attention  to  a  point  of 
primarj-  importance  which  is  often  o%'erlooked.  Mere 
imrtisans  or  party  mauagers,  whether  they  call  them- 
twlves  Conftervatives  or  Liberals,  are  certain  to  dislike, 
though  for  different  reiutons,  any  change  in  the  contiti- 
tution  of  the  House  whiiih  really  changes  its  charac- 
ter or  adds  to  ita  strength.  Conservative  wire-pullers, 
and  those  who  are  led  by  them,  are  well  satisfied  with 
the  present  state  of  things.  They  have  no  wish  to  forgo 
the  immediate  though  dearly  bought  ndvantugce  derived 
from  tho  too  close  connexion  between  the  Conservative 
party— n  different  thing  from  Conservatism — and  the 
Second  Chamber.  Liberal  wiro-puHors,  on  tho  other  hand, 
and  tho80  who  follow  them — wo  may  perhaps  in  this  case 
8i»y  the  whole  body  of  Radical  members — know  that  a 
reformed  Upper  Chamber  would  be  a  strong  Upper 
Chamber:  they  ha%'e  no  inclination  to  reform  an  insti- 
tution wliich  they  ardently  desire  either  to  destroy  or 
rnfeebte.  Add  to  this  that  tho  personal  interest  of 
Liberal  membcrsof  Parliament  ftilis  in  with  their  general 
dislike  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

Any  serious  alteration  in  the  constitution  of  that 
House  will,  in  one  way  or  another,  curtail  the  number  of 
peers  entitled  to  seat^  therein  ;  but  Peers  who  do  not  sit 
in  their  own  House  will  undoubtedly,  as  is  now  the  r.iso 
with  Irish  peers,  claim  the  right  to  bo  candidates  for 
seata  in  the  Hou.se  of  Commons.  Such  a  demand  can< 
not  be  refused,  for  it  is  simply  tho  assertion  that  thfl 
electors  have  a  right  to  choos«i,  at  their  rcpru«untativf« 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  men  wliom  they  think 
best  to  represent  them.  Liberal  niemtwrs — perhaps  we 
may  say  all  members — of  Parliament  know  that  Peers 
who  do  not  sit  in  the  Upper  House  may  bo  the  most 
serious  rivals.  The  taste  of  tho  electors  is  not  exactly 
what  serious  Radicals  dosire.  Who  knows  that  they 
may  not  prefer  a  Liberal  duke,  or  even  an  earl,  to 
a  Liberal  cotton-spinner  or  soup-boiler,  nay,  even— • 
strange  though  this  perversion  of  feeling  mny  appear — 
Vol.  208.— JW*.  41/,  2  F 
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to  A  Icnmcd  profeR»or,  or,  what  is  nearly  the  somo  thingJ 
to  a  profea»orial  8tate.<iinan  or  prig.    Unionist  lendMi*  ■ 
therefore,  who  propose  to  look  only  to  the  interest  of  the 
L  country,  will   probably  fin<I  that,  when  called    upon  to 
[  examine    propositions   for    the   genuine   reform    of   Uw 
l-Houso,  they  receive  very  languid  support  from  ordinary 
'  members  of  Parliament,  by  whatever  party  namo  th«y 
are    labelled.      The    right    attitude,    however,    for    our 
k  l7ntoni»t  lenders  is  clear.     Their  one  object  should  b 
I  tn  aeeept  such  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  Upper 
I  HoQse  as  may  add  to  its  strength,  and,  above  all.  preserre 
the  supremacy  of  the  nation. 

For  the  attainment  of  this  object  they  may  tain 
I  certain  steps.  They  may,  in  the  first  plaoo,  lay  down  in 
leo  many  wordu  the  principles  which  in  thoir  judgment 
f  ought  to  guide,  and  which,  wo  may  add,  do  in  fact  gnide^ 
the  conduct  of  the  Lord)<  in  regard  to  logislation  sop- 
I  ported  by  the  votes  of  the  House  of  Commous.  These 
I  principles,  which  might  well  be  enunciated  by  Lord  Lans- 
downe  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  are  cloar  enongh. 
The  House  of  Lords  must  always,  as  long  as  it  continnes 
to  exist,  claim  the  right  to  oritioise,  with  absolute  free- 
dom, any  Bill  sent  to  it  for  approval,  however  large  the 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  which  the  BUI  it 
supported,  or  however  vehement  the  general  demand  for 
its  enactment.  The  House  of  Lords,  again,  will  never 
forgo — end  this  in  the  essential  matter — the  right  to 
send  back  to  the  people  for  reconnidoration  at  a  geaei^ 
election  any  measure,  however  strongly  supported  by  tlis 
Lower  House,  which  their  lordships  condemn,  and  as  to 
which  they  doubt  whether  it  answers  to  the  permanent 
wish  of  the  nation.  The  House  o£  Lords,  on  the  other 
bond,  must  admit,  and  in  fact  does  admit,  that  the  votM 
of  the  House  of  Commons  must  be  prima  facie  preaomed 
to  correspond  with  the  wishes  of  the  people,  though  the 
we-ght  of  this  presumption  will  differ  widely  ucconUng 
to  various  circumstances.  The  House,  lastly,  when  once 
a  measure  has  been  reconsidered  by  the  electors  at  s 
general  election,  should  in  general  consider  it  a  duty— 
though  here  again  account  must  bo  taken  of  circttm- 
stances — to  pass  a  Bill,  even  an  important}BilI,  which  may 
not  commend  itself  to  its  judgment. 

These  principles  contain  nothing  that  is  novQl ;  they 
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arc  conBtiintly  Jict<;d  upon  :  ihtiy  give  the  only  valid 
explanation — it  it*  difficult  to  aay  that  they  afford  the 
I  justification— of  the  acceptance  by  the  House  of  Iiords  of 
'  the  Trades  Disputed  Act',  1906.  That  that  Aot  is  anomalous, 
that  it  is  opposed  to  the  rule  of  law  and  to  the  absolute 
equality  of  all  citizens  before  the  law,  is  to  many  persons, 
and  certainly  to  the  pretient  writer,  as  clear  as  day.  That 
the  defects  of  this  extraordinary  measure  were  patent  to 
the  majority  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  cortain :  yet  the  nilt 
was  passed  by  the  House  and  without  the  least  material 
amendment  The  one  justification  wait  the  conviction  of 
the  House  that  the  Trades  0isput4»i  Bill  represented  the 
deliberate  will  o£  the  eloctora.  AVhctliur  this  \-iew  of 
the  factM  tviw  sound,  or  whether  it  would  not  have  been 
expedient  to  submit  so  ubjeclionable  a  measure  to  the 
direct  verdict  of  thu  etector»,  ore  questions  which  do  not 
hero  require  discussion.  All  that  we  insist  upon  is  that 
the  conduct  of  the  Lords  showed  that  they  liuld  it  their 
duty  to  give  effect  to  what  they  docitiod  to  be  the 
deliberate  will  of  the  country.  Their  action  at  any  rate 
conformed  to  the  principles  by  which  modern  England 
is  in  general  governed. 

But  what  advantage,  it  will  be  asked,  is  to  be  found 
in  explicitly  proclaiming  rules  of  conduct  which  are  in 
fact  habitually  followed?  The  advantag«  is  threefold. 
New  force  is  given  to  &  custom  necessary  for  the  working 
of  our  constitution.  The  silly  delusion  out  of  which 
deniago^u'-s,  and  e%'«n  demagogues  iu  high  officL-,  reap 
no  »niftll  Mtivantage — that  whenever  the  Peers  ix'jwct  Bills 
carried  by  the  House  of  Commons  there  arises  a  cose  frf 
The  Peers  v.  The  People — is  dispelled.  The  moral  position, 
lastly,  of  the  Upper  House  is  made  dear.  The  Lords, 
when  they  rejoct  a  Bill  sent  up  to  them  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  when  they  ultimately  accept  the  same  Bill 
when  approved  of  by  the  country,  equally  roiipect.,  and 
may,  without  reproach,  ultimately  bow  to,  the  sovereignty 
of  the  nation. 

To  any  phin,  in  the  second  place,  which,  under  what- 
ever form  or  plea,  nullifies  or  restricts  the  right  of  the 
Lords  to  insist,  when  they  see  fit,  on  an  appeal  to  the 
electors,  Unionists  can  and  should  offer  the  most  strenuous 
opposition.  Here  there  is  no  possibility  of  compromise. 
They  are  fighting,  not  for  the  privileges  of  the  Peers,  but 
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for  the  rights  of  the  people.  In  tbU  matter  it  mnlriw 
difference  whether  these  rij^fata  are  invaded  by 
arrangement  which  ma^  have  an  sir  of  moderation,  nnil 
come  under  the  plausible  formula  of  a  readjastniMit  ot 
the  relationu  between  the  House  of  Conunons  and  th* 
other  Chamber,  or  are  aitackod  by  some  revolatioiuu; 
scheme  for  packing  and  degrading  the  House  of  Locdk 
Huch  as  suit«  the  taste  and  the  rccklMUMas  of  the  Ccdotiill 
L'ndur'Sccrotnry.  Th«  Unionist  leudcrx  tthould  not  altov 
thenu»olve8  to  be  *  lod ' — if  wo  may  ndopt  the  words  of  thr 
Prime  Minister — 'into  a  labyrinth  of  constitutional  fil- 
lacivt*,  jKHlantrifis,  or  nioettett,'  and  must  I<*t  it  be  w«D 
known  Umt  no  temptation  or  prettsure  will  induce  them  to 
MUrrender  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  people  of  England. 

To  all  hrma  ^^4?  propoRals,  in  the  last  place,  for  improv- 
ing the  constitution  without  le.'isening  tlio  legitimate 
authority  of  the  Honse,  all  ITnioniata  should  give  a  most 
friendly  reception.  They  must,  for  instance,  be  prepnird 
to  consider,  as  has  been  already  intimated,  whether  the 
memfwrs  of  the  Upper  Chamber  ought  not,  in  order  to 
increase  the  strength  of  such  Chamber,  to  ovce  their 
position  in  a  great  degree  to  election.  The  elected  8enat« 
of  France  has,  jiist  because  it  is  an  elected  body,  an 
amount  of  authority  which  has  never  belonged  to  onj 
other  of  the  Hccond  Chambers  which  have  been  created 
under  the  various  constitutions  of  which  France  htw  had 
experience  since  1789.  Behind  all  minor  problems,  mom- 
over,  lies  the  question  which  will  sooner  or  later  requtiv 
the  most  careful  examination,  whether  the  fundamentab 
of  the  Constitution  ought  not,  in  a  democratic  State  sacA 
Hft  England,  to  be  protected  by  an  institution  reaembUai 
in  principle  the  Swiss  Referendum.  The  very  name  of 
the  Referendum  is  hateful  to  j-our  demagogue,  just 
because  it  is  the  one  institution  which  is  at  once  demo- 
cratic and  conservative,  and,  while  it  secures  the  rights  of 
the  people,  curtails  the  sphere  of  party  government.  For 
the  moment,  however,  tho  whole  duty  of  every  man  who 
is  a  patriot  rather  than  a  partisan  is  to  see  that  the  Hoow 
of  Lords  runuiins  ublo  to  perform  its  etwontial  function  of 
insisting  upon  an  appeal  from  tho  House  of  Commons  to 
the  nation. 
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Art  VII.-TUE  FIKST  KARL  OF  LYTTO.V.  ^^ 

1.  Pfraonal  and  Literary  Letters  of  Robert,  First  Earl  of 
Lytton.  Edited  by  Lady  Betty  Balfour.  Two  vols. 
Loitdoii:  Longmfins,  1900. 

2.  SeUctfd  Poem*,  liy  tlio  Earl  of  Lytton  (Owen  Merc- 
dlth)i.    New  editiou.     London  :  Longmans,  1906. 

Lady  Betty  Balfoub,  whose  book  on  Lord  Lytton'* 
Indian  odminuttration  ia  u  valuable  contribution  to  the 
history  of  the  Empire,  has  now,  in  theee  two  volumes  of 
wider  bio^iiphio4il,  perMonul,  and  literary  iDtvrei^t,  com* 
plctcd  the  Htury  of  u  reiuurkublu  and  fasciiialin^  life. 
She  liHK  dotto  thin  with  u  solf-effacement  through  which, 
novorthBlusM,  appear  Ihuse  evidence!)  of  filial  love,  devo- 
tion, and  BjTnpathy  which  are  among  the  bent  of  tho 
many  touching  tributes  to  her  father's  memory ;  and  she 
writo»  in  that  direct  and  gracefully  simple  stylo  which 
aeema  to  belong  of  native  right  to  women.  The  result  is 
that  a  charueter  reveaU  itself  to  us  in  the  raukiug  with 
no  more  of  interpretation  and  commentai-j-  than  tJie 
intelligent  i-eader  anticipates  and  delightd  to  6nd' — a 
character  stniugely  attractive  in  its  strength,  il*t  weak- 
neuM,  rind  it^  anomalies.  It  is  the  purtrtiit  of  a  pi-actical 
visionary  whose  twofold  aims  were,  with  painful  and 
eonwientiouH  elVort,  kept  apart ;  who  could  rule  an  empire 
with  the  experience  of  age,  and  yet  see  the  visions  and 
dream  the  dreams  of  cbiJdhood  and  youth :  a  politician 
who  could  love  bis  enemies,  and  sometimes  was  dran'n 
most  closely  towards  those  who  most  strenuonsly  opposed 
him ;  a  sceptic  who  felt  tho  need  and  know  the  blessing 
of  prayer;  a  goutle  pe«tainiist  with  an  irrepressible  and 
almost  instinctive  sense  that  all  things,  including  his 
own  bitterest  sorrows,  wore  tending  to  some  far-off  and, 
as  yet>  inconceivable  good. 

Tlio  earliest  years  of  Robert  Lytton  might  easily  Iiave 
imparted  to  tho  re^t  of  his  life  n  sinister  and  cynical  bias. 
The  worst  side  of  matrimonial  strife  is  that  revolting 
egotism  which  takes  no  account  of  the  children,  the  very 

Lfuct  of  whose  existence  ahould  prevent  or  repress  dis- 
union ;  and  this  evil  exhibited  itself  in  Bulwer  Lytton's 
family  in  a  very  acute  form.  Of  tJte  father  in  these  first 
days  the  woviit  that  can  be  »aid  is  that  he  was  culpably 
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nogligontt  and  thut  hiit  love  wan  Intermittont  and  ioow- 
timc8  injudieioug ;  but  the  mother  wiu  passionate,  bai^. 
hctirtlo»H,  and  cruel,  with  not  even  tho  Koitibhi&ce  o! 
maternal  affection.  Robert  Ly^tton  applied  to  himself  in 
retrospect,  with  pathetic  regret,  the  woi-ds  of  the  loct- 
leas  KicKard  Savage :  *  No  mother's  care  Shielded  tay 
infant  innocence  with  prayer':  and  it  is  ^ievous  to  reeotd 
that  the  efFort-i  of  thi»  true  and  tender  heart  to  soften 
tho  btttor  enmity  between  his  parents  only  brougfht  npoB 
him  tho  joalous  wrath  and  Buspicion  of  both.  It  is  not 
surprising  that,  ^vbon  ho  had  to  doul  with  this  part  of  hif 
falhor*H  Mtory,  the  biogniphurs  hand  fail<sl  him,  and  be 
left  uniSnixhcd  u  tottk  which  he  aimie  could  fulfil. 

The  sadness  of  children  is  sometimeii  only  another  name 
for  the  vlcuriuiiK  «ulYiM-iiijf  of  their  compasLsioiinto  olden, 
who  know,  what  childhood  Iia8  not  yet  leanit,  how  madi 
cauM  ft  has  to  bo  nnd.  Robert  Lytton  in  1875  looM 
back  ui>oti  the  days  he  fipent  in  Ireland,  whon  he  wiu 
about  five  years  of  age,  a«  the  happiest  in  hix  yonng  Ijfo. 
Imagination,  which  conmoled  liim  to  the  end,  bo^n  bvr 
work  at  once;  and  her  vivid  iinpreaaions  were  felt  and 
retained  long  before  they  could  be  shaped  in  wordfc 
There  was  a  sandy  bay  to  which  the  bay,  and  that  belond 
sister  whom  he  was  ao  soon  to  lose,  sometinitM  went, 
which  they  called  the  *  Velvet  8trand ' ;  und  he  apealca  la 
later  years  of  the  «onse  of  mystery  and  wonder  witli 
which  he  saw  sailiiig-vej^seln  near  the  shore.  'There  if 
one  verse  of  Tennyson,*  he  writes,  'which  always  brinfi 
the  image  of  that  bay  with  a  nuh  before  my  eyes  *  : 

'  And  the  stately  sliipH  ro  on 
To  tliWr  haven  iinitur  tliv  hill ; 
But  O  t  for  till'  touch  of  a  vaiiiHli'd  luuid 
And  tho  ijouud  of  a  voice  that  ih  still.' 

And  again : 

'I  ramomber  on  old  de^rted  hoUM  in  the  nuighbourhood 
eurrouuded  by  a  deep  nleado^v  In  which  the  gnuM  waved  hlgk 
above  our  heads  ouU  wtu  tltlck  with  buttercups.  ...  It  w»s 
always  empty,  and  my  impre«Mton  was  that  nobody  ever  had 
lived  or  ever  would  live  in  It  again  Hince  some  one  ha<]  diod 
tlieM.  ...  It  was  generally  in  the  iiftonioon  towards  suaset 
that  we  visited  that  deserted  house  ;  and  to  this  hour  ev< 
sunlight  glaring  on  the  windows  of  »d  empty  house  gli 
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a  cold  creeping,  oad  hcoius  to  mo  th«  qtiiiitcssuntiul  expreaalou 
of  tiielmicholy.  It  ia  liko  the  light  sluiuug  on  a  dc«d  nuut'l 
eyc«,  which  have  uo  light  toithin  them.' 

Tho  chief  guido  and  guardian  of  Robert  hytUm  and 
his  Bi^tvr  waa  a  f  riund  of  thoir  mother's,  Miss  Grouno.  To 
hor  charge,  in  1838,  tliey  wero  committed  entirely  ;  and 
hor  niec«.  who  still  survives,  has  given  a  pretty  picture 
o£  the  life  tho  throG  childnm  sharud  togothor  in  a  lovely 
houttc  iicur  Coventry',  whithur  Miss  Grocuo  went  to  dwell. 
They  )m<l  few  toys,  but  they  had  a  square  volume  of 
fairy-tale-t,  and  knew  much  of  Scott  by  heart.  The  most 
sincere  tribute  to  tlie  magic  power  of  good  Sir  Walter 
has  always  been  paid  by  children  of  Renmbility  or  genius. 
An  old  clergyman,  looking  back  after  »ixty  years,  could 
remember,  with  the  distinctness  of  yesterday,  the  time 
when,  a  very  thread-paper  little  mortal  on  his  Welsh 
pony,  he  rode  through  a  certain  little  six-inch  deep  brook, 
shouting  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 

'  Never  heavier  man  nor  horse 
Stemmed  a  midnight  torrent's  force.' 

And  a  like  make-believe  was  practised  by  these  young 
people  in  the  *  children's  room '  when  they  enacted  the 
opening  scone  of  the  chase  in  'The  Lady  of  the  Lake.' 
Robert,  as  the  king,  blow  a  tin  trumpet ;  the  niece  was 
the  stag;  and  Emily,  Robert's  stater,  appeared  at  the 
proper  moment  at  tho  sound  of  the  horn. 

The  book  of  fuiry-talvs  was  no  less  stimulating.  Im- 
aginative children  aro  apt  to  tuke  to  fairj'land  as  their 
proper  spiritual  kingdom,  not  at  all  repudiating,  but 
reserving  for  future  use,  the  severer  creed  taught  them 
by  parents  and  pastors.  It  would  aeem  that  Emily  and 
the  niece  were  the  first  to  create  this  wonder-world  for 
themselves,  and  told  such  stories  of  it,  pretending  that 
they  %*iflited  it  occasionally,  that  'Teddy,'  as  he  was  then 
called,  longed  to  visit  it  too,  'But,'  says  the  narrator, 
'  how  to  reconcile  our  fictions  with  real  facts  was  beyond 
us,  so  we  had  to  say  that  only  some  quite  special  people 
were  allowed  to  go  ;  and.  if  any  others  attempted  it,  they 
were  caught  by  gruesomo  creatures  colled  '*  clutches  "  and 
carried  away,"  In  spite  of  this  disappointment  and  the 
'  clutches,'  wo  feel  sure  that '  Teddy '  reached  a  faii-yland 
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of  hli  own  after  alL  liac»a\ay  oseil  to  say  that  diiUnB ' 
were  tb«  only  true  poeU ;  in  Robert  LyttooB  rlMr,  Um 
happiest  ideal  world  Uefl  about  ua  in  oar  infancy,  Attdwt 
uocoQficiotuly  get  back  to  it  in  oar  later  tlrcanu. 

'  Thither  we  retnm 
Losg  afterward,  full  wesjy  of  the  wori4 
Since  umranad.  and  yet  know  it  not  «c»io. 
Like  those  Pbosnicisn  vojagers  we  are. 
Who,  Toyaging  in  search  of  Unds  nnknown, 
Sall'd  round  tba  globe,  and  reach'd  at  last  a  land 
They  knew  not.    Twas  the  land  they  first  had  left. 
Sailing  in  search  of  other  land«  beyond. 
So  we,  who  call  tlmt  fair  land  Popsy, 
Which  \»  forgotten  Childhood,  t«attain*d.* 

So  he  writCA  in  '  King  Poppy.'  that  latest  of  bim  pOMV 
which  ho  hod  in  hand  for  so  many  years,  adding,  rvvidat 
recoiutructin^;,  till  it  became  perhaps  of  all  btii  wiitlap 
the  beftt  expression  of  his  character,  the  most  Uthftd 
mirror  of  his  fa%-ourite  thoughts.  If  it  might  hare  ben 
said  of  him,  aa  of  another  poet,  that  be  never  «raa  a  hoj. 
it  might  he  said  also  that,  in  the  best  )*ens«.  he  was  alwayi 
a  child.  In  coneequenco,  his  converse  with  cbildnm  WM 
invariably  sympathetic ;  and,  as  we  luam  from  thmt 
pages,  even  his  rebukes  as  an  elder  might  rather  b«  called 
the  counsels  of  one  conscious  of  sharing  thuir  inBrmitifa 
It  was  not  moral  indifference,  but  insight  and  fellow- 
feeling,  which  made  him  regard  thoir  errors  not  ua  siiw. 
but  as  winsome  eccentricities.  When  liiit  first-bom  wnt, 
'his  bravo,  beautiful  Rowland.'  died,  he  exprusaed,  in 
simple  and  touching  vctk«,  his  fear  that  the  Ilttis 
naughtinesses  which  he  loved  in  the  child  could  have 
no  place  in  heaven.  And  the  expansiveness  of  his  affec- 
tion, which  burnt  through  official  restraints  and  had  to 
Bonxe  insular  eyes  a  foreign  air,  attributable  to  his  long 
residences  abroad,  was,  we  may  conjecture,  mainly  th«. 
manifestAtion  of  that  childlike  nature  which  bitter  ex 
penencea  and  much  converse  with  our  tortuous  and 
Tariabte  humanity  could  not  freeze  into  rosor*-e. 

Bis  real  education,  until  ho  wont  to  Bonn,  was  that 
which  he  gave  himself.  At  Harrow  ho  won  no  prixo, 
except  a  '  nonsense  scholarship,'  whatever  that  may  be ; 
but  he  devoured  English  literaturo  out  of  school  hours; 
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and,  tliougli  lie  ticquir&d  no  iikiU  iu  Groek  and  lAtiu 
composition,  the  niicit,-iit  cItMaiM  evca  th«u,  und  still 
more  when  he  read  them  more  thoroughly  ut  Bonn, 
were  for  him,  aa  for  Keat«,  who  could  read  thom  only  in 
translation,  formative  and  inapiring:,  because  studied  as 
literature  rather  than  exerciaen  in  idiom.  It  is  strange 
that  his  father,  never  himself  an  exact  scholar,  but  with 
a  like  assimilative  power,  and  the  same  wide  and  in- 
telligent curiosity,  should  have  failed  to  measure  Robert 
Lytton's  rapid  intellectual  growth  at  this  date,  and 
should  have  regarded  the  hours  spent  in  these  self-i 
chosen  pursuits  as  time  thro«Ti  away.  If  'Clytem* 
neatra,'  an  wo  buvo  it,  was  written  between  the  agOM  of 
fifteen  and  seventeen,  there  are  few  authentic  instances 
of  such  ©arly  maturity  of  poetic  power.  It  won,  wboii  at 
laat  it  vms  published  in  18&5,  the  praise  of  Matthew 
Arnold,  and  drew  from  the  omotionul  Leigh  Hunt  the 
tears  of  which  perhaps  h«  genurally  bud  u  too  copious 
supply.  But  this  onUiusiost  w*us  not  in  a  particularly 
melting  mood  when  ho  praised  '  CI>'tomncstru ' ;  nt  any 
rate  it  appears,  from  liis  remarks  on  other  poems  in  the 
same  volume,  that  his  tears  did  not  dim  hi^  critical 
vision.  It  may  have  been  prudential  wisdom  and 
parental  solicitude  which  led  fiulwer  Lytton  to  dis- 
courage  his  son's  early  efforts  in  literature;  but,  surely, 
never  did  these  amiable  virtues  assume  a  more  forbiJding 
disguise.  At  the  age  of  twelve  the  child  sent  his  father 
some  verses ;  and  it  is  clear  that  they  called  forth  little 
but  censure,  for  Robert  writes  in  reply  : 

*  I  do  not  ever  think  I  shall  like  to  give  up  my  old  friend  the 
poetry.  It  cheers  me  when  ill  or  unhappy.  1  always  feet 
iocUned  to  give  vent  to  my  feelings  in  poetry  when  alone, 
cither  in  joy  or  in  sorrow,  I  feel  m  ready  to  dcvot^^  m>'8elf 
to  it  for  life,  for  it  is  almost  like  a  companion,  and  I  feel  so 
certain  that  I  should  niake  a  great  poet  If  I  ever  was  one  at 
all;  but  t  know  you  know  be.4t,  and  you  can  tell  all  those 
feelings  whidi  grow  on  us  when  young  and  afterwards 
leave  us.' 

That  there  ore  'feelings  which  grow  on  us  when 
young  and  afterwards  leave  us'  is  a  trutli  of  which  it  is 
seldom  possible  to  convince  tho  young  themselves.  We 
have  said  that  Roliert  Lj-tton  was  never  a  boy ;  and 
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MrtabUy  thw  fai  not  •  boy'*  leUar;  it 

from  ehildboMi  to  premature 

ffdlwe  wliinfi  tboii){bc  baa  already 

fa  th»  flrvt  iiitinmtjvn  of  a  oen 

Cba  raal  aad  tha  Ldaal.  between  doty 

twaen  tba  carM  and  bmiaeai  of  Us  Elia 

aolaea  vjwa  wlucb  tbcae  ■aeuied  to  be 

Wa  aaj  *  •eemad '  adviMdly,  for  we  ~ 

the  wide  eooverve  witb  men  and 

tbalr  wajw  which  fab  otHcial  em 

tribuU^  hm  much  to  bin  making  ai 

pmcticn  of  hi*  art  wlnrh,  a«  be 

bittWBUaB,  Uioaa  emplo^'meoU  denied 

hb  Ut«wt  letten  to  hi«  dauffbter  be  wrifcea  : 

'Uy  Uf«  ba«  kI  IcumI  bam  a  Terj-  fall  om^ 
•xparlancM,  touching  tba  world  at  naar 
addl>,'ioy  iiiitur»l  i] [ill ncll nation  to  and 
pnetini  rl'lv  of  life  i»  mj  great  that  I 
liavw  l&[>*i?>I  Into  a  inerr*  ilrearii^^r :  the  dtccipttae  at 
and  tunvti  r<jiitact  with  tlie  world  haa  been 
for  tnc,  perhaps  pmridential ;  and  what  I  ban 
It  aa  a  mau  t»ay  lx<  mon-  tlian  cotupeiuaCioa  af 
may  lutvo  lont  l>y  It  ah  au  artist.' 

We  are  r^nviiir^  that  ho  hero  aaya  too  little, 

he  {{(linud  hy  tli»  dincipllnu  of  life  not  only  aa  a 
ao  a  jKMit.  Il  IN  Mrurcvly  a  paradox  to  ny  tliat  baws 
too  ]iim|{iniiliv«  ;  hlw  thick-coming  Canaea,  aa  ^^"^^  Hoal 
early  iioUkI,  wrfc  nut  kept  iu  adequate  controL 

IIiK  itriiiKlit<.T  indeed,  m>  often  hi»  juj>l  und  sympatfaBte 
intorpruu-r,  tvllM  un  that  the  revolt  from  oGBctal  can* 
mtliiir  iricriMML'd  than  checked  the  tendency  to  HJaw^^iga 
po<;try  fnjin  the  Hctualitien  of  human  life: 

*  I  tliink '  (bIio  wrfbw)  ■  that  the  fanciful  element,  which  benntf 

a  inoru  and  niorv  luarked  feMttitw  hi  ULi  writings  as  hn  odranced 
lo  yvarn,  wuh  In  likr^c  jmrt  dtio  Ui  tin;  wmkI  he  felt  .  .  .  uf 
en«iplnjf  Ti-oiii  iin  uimmf(vnlitl  world  of  fact,  wlivtx'  hit  fscul- 
tieH  wcrv  cn^miMMl  by  ulIiciBl  convcnttun  and  hi»  character  but 
partially  uudontood.  into  a  fable-tand  of  his  on-n  creatkui.' 

Thin  wu  fulniit;  but  wo  are  constrained  to  odd,  what 
wo  lock  HpiMM)  to  prove,  that  there  ia  a  verj-  substanUal 
part  of  biH  poetry  intermingled  even  with  his  moxt  ideal 
moodH,  und  tiurving  an  their  appropriate  foil,  which  coaM 
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novor  bflvo  been  written  but  for  tho  fact  that  he '  touched 
the  worid  «t  many  puintM '  and  vras  a  ke«n  and,  in  the 
main,  un  amusod  obiiorvor  of  the  phononiona  which  the 
world  offurud  him.  Hi«  ofticial  career  gave  him  very 
many  of  tbo»o  too  numerous  requi8it«^  which.  a.i  oata- 
log^ued  by  the  sago  Imlne,  oouvinced  K«i88elaa  that  no 
human  btiiu^  could  bu  a  poet, 

'  Art  rttqiiirup*  the  wbule  man,*  writes  Mm  Browning 
to  him  ;  ftud  he  scema  to  Imve  accepted  thi«  im  n  ver^ 
diet  which,  under  the  conditions  of  hiit  exiHtence,  con- 
demned him  to  dilettantiiiim.  Kut  in  hia  happier  moods 
be  knew  better,  and,  as  his  daughter  t«!U  ua,  '  felt  that 
the  best  in  him  went  to  his  poetry."  And  that  'best"  was  a 
great  native  gift,  helped  and  stimulated  by  a  knowl»dge 
irhich,  like  Jaquus'  melancholy,  was  'compounded  of 
nany  simples,  uxtraeted  from  many  ohjt^<ct«>,  and  the 
sundry  contemplation  of  his  travels.'  It  was  only  iu  the 
strenuourt  days  of  his  Indian  Viceroyalty  that  his  life  was 
Incompatible  with  any  distinct  literary  effort.  Then, 
indeed,  the  vivtda  via,  which  never  really  abundouvd  biiu, 
was  a  smouldering  fire,  which  nevertheless  assorted  itself 
in  his  private  correspondence.  We  foel  sure  that  ho  had 
that  period  in  hiK  mind  when  in  bis  last  book  be  makes 
the  old  King  of  Oiadummiauia  say: 

'  The  other  day,  when  at  the  Cutuicil  Board, 
31y  uiiiistcr  of  Justice  read  me  out 
A  loDg  report  of  hia  on  Law  Reform, 
My.st«riou»ly  witliiii  my^iulf  I  heiird 
A  muckitiK  echo  of  Uione  itivlixlicH 
The  cliild  sings  to  the  8es<wiud  and  the  sea, 
Aad  suddenly  I  cried,  "O  sing  once  more 
The  ulnety-seveuth  pangrapb  subliiuti 
Of  that  neraphic  and  onchaatuig  Code 
Of  Crtniiual  Procedure." ' 


The  child  whoso  melodies  thus  liaimt  the  monarch  is 
his  own  daughter  Diadema,  who — wo  are  'ediSed  by 
the  margent'  hero— is  Poetry  in  its  infancy,  inspiration 
without  arti  hidden  in  the  wondrous  island  which 
Phantasos,  or  Imagination,  has  made  for  her,  while  a 
puppet,  art  without  inspiration,  takes  her  placo. 

It  is  with  thirt  artless  muMic  that  Lytton  is  fain  to  con- 
sole himself,  as  if   atx  euuibinud    with   inspiration  were 
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lieyotiil  IiU  i-each.  But  he  ^ya^t  uot  so  izuLrtiaCle  m  W 
Kuppased ;  nor  yvaa  that  too  exuberant  fancy  wfaU  b» 
kindefit  nenftoro  found  in  him  a  fault  wrhicb  critician  v 
any  form  of  npecial  trainin({  could  cure.  His  d«nghw 
nays  of  Win  correspondence,  'to  have  ceased  to  ba  B- 
punsive  and  exuberant  in  expression  ajt  in  faabf 
would  have  been  to  cease  to  be  Robert  Lytton  altogath^' 
Thitt  once  admitted,  how  could  the  same  Inxoriaoc*  ht 
chcckwl  in  hiv  poetry  without  the  rink  of  losing  mvA 
that  wu  could  ill  spare,  including  the  unconacioo*  m» 
lation  of  the  individual  mind  and  character  In  tbt 
spontaneity  which  might  be  cxcc^ieive  but  could  no  am 
)>o  controllftd  than  a  river  in  flood  ?  His  father  tclU  his. 
in  ftonding  Imck  the  proofa  of  '  Lueilc,' 

'Tliu  fault  is  inc'iimblc.  It  in  in  th«  wonderful  cxcMS  of  rfa^ 
iie§8,  Tliere  lire  too  luany  words  to  ouo  truth.  But,  to  hr 
aa  I  have  tluin  rend,  I  feel  more  and  inons  the  ease,  briglit 
uem  and  llghtoes))  of  the  whole  It  hai*  the  indefinite  tUa|, 
Charm: 

In  tltiH  criticism,  written  when  Bulwor  had  l^egun  lo 
rccogriiHu  nud  take  pride  In  hia  son's  (^fentus,  then)  i* 
porhaim  not  only  praiiie  but  penetration.  Th«  fault  i* 
incurable  Just  because  the  ease,  if  not  tlio  bri^htoofli  aod 
ligbtnus><  of  the  verso,  could  not  bo  soverud  from  it  with- 
out diHitppeanng  altogether.  So  far  from  conaidcrinK 
that  Kol>ci-t*s  oflicial  dutiea  were  a  bar  to  hia  «iuoe«H  ' 
poetry,  Sir  Kdwurd  believed  that  they  wore  a  n 
respite  from  over-productiveness  and  dilVu»>eneHH.  and. 
the  examples*  of  Danto  and  Milton,  urged  that  it  wna  good 
for  the  iniAKination  tints  to  lie  fallow.  But  the  fatber'i 
theory  of  the  motive  power  of  poesy  ditTered  widely  from 
the  son's.  The  son  mu^t  not  write  to  please  himself  only, 
'scribbling  verses  that  no  one  would  rond.'  He  must  SikI 
out  the  aecret  of  popularity— CharleJt  MaekayX  for 
instance — and  he  will  discover  that  nil  Duece^xful  poDU 
'  concur  to  the  great  htws  of  rhythm  and  liarniuny,  and  in 
on  eamost  attempt  to  seize  the  most  elementary,  uot  tlui 
moat  reOnlng,  feelings  of  men.'  On  the  otlior  hand,  tlui 
aim  of  Robert  Lytton  woa,  in  the  main,  the  aatisfactieii 
of  his  own  Houl,  80  much  so  that  he  unduly  dia|mmgM 
the  poetry  of  "Lueilc*  and  the  "Wanderer,"  which  only 
satisfied  tlie  souls  of  other  people. 
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Accaixlingly  wo  rtacl  that  'it  was  not  tolii*  father  but 
to  Jotiu  Forster' (tliut  constant  friond  of  his  from  his 
childhood)  '  that  he  wrote  oioet  freely  both  lut  to  bin 
literar>-  )<ympftthic)4  ttnd  hU  literary  aspiration^.'  And  to 
Forxtcr  ho  siiys,  '  If  I  cannot  writo  lut  I  wish  to  write, 
silence  is  fitter  and  more  soothing.  To  do  this  M'outd  Ihi 
to  sing  from  the  throat,  not  from  the  heart-'to  be  ti 
sliam  rather  tlian  »  truth.'  The  word  '  soothing '  hero 
has  a  quite  obvious  signiHcanrc.  Hut  ho  who  sings,  like 
Goethe's  harper,  according  to  tiio  mood,  muitt  bo  content-, 
like  htm,  to  lind  his  sole  reward  in  tho  music  which  he 
makdii.  The  iii-spriptioii  on  Robert  l-ytton's  monument  in 
St  Paul's,  written  by  his  judicious  friend  Klwin,  desoribes 
him  an  a  'poet  of  many  styles,  each  the  expression  of  his 
habitual  thoughts.'  And  if  thofie  habitual  thoughts  be- 
came more  and  more  transcendental  with  added  yearn, 
there  was  lesn  and  less  hope  that  they  would  bo  properly 
appi-eciated  by  the  generation  in  which  he  lived.  Ue 
certainly  knew,  better  than  any  one  could  tell  him,  that 
men  who  bear  precious  eeed  after  his  fashion  may  have 
cause  to  go  forth  weeping,  but  neldom  prtKntly  come 
again  rejoicing,  binnging  thetr  sheaves  with  them.  The 
truth  is  that,  possessing  genius,  he  lacked  that  self-con- 
fldenco  which  makes  genius  ever  buoyant  ami  hopeful. 
'  He  was  humble  in  his  estimate  of  himself ' — to  quote 
Elwin  once  more;  and  it  was  characteristic  of  his  humility 
and  diffidence  that  he  mistook  tho  neglect  with  which 
much  of  his  beet  work  waa  received  for  an  evidence  of 
po»(ili%'e  failure. 

That  '  Art  i-equires  the  whole  man '  is  one  of  thooo 
general  maxima  which,  applied  without  diM«rnm«nt(  may 
somrtJme«(  be  iiuitc  untrue.  Fur  the  great  painter,  the 
great  sculptor,  the  great  actor,  it  Xh  a  truism ;  these  never 
relax  effort  till  the  climax  of  success  is  reached.  But  if 
to  be  eugaged  in  great  affaint  wore  a  bar  to  poetic 
achievementi",  we  should  never  have  had  tho  'Divina 
Commodia,"  or  'Paradise  Lost,'  or  'The  Faerie  Quoono.' 
The  sculptor  or  the  painter  who  should  intermit  the 
practice  of  his  art  in  the  pnme  of  life  would  find,  when 
ho  tried  to  resume  it,  that  his  right  baud  hud  forgotten 
her  cunning ;  the  actor  who  should  do  the  same  would 
become  in  his  lifetime  a  forgotten  voice.  But  Donto 
fights  at  Campatdino  and  in  high  oESce  struggles  with 
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t»MoOB  In  Florence,  nnti  wnnilers  from  cit^  U>  aly,  iJ 
waary  exile  but  an  indomitable  [tarttaan,  «xi4  iwnftk»>i 
lew  contrive*  to  make  a  pilgrimage  through  Bell  ant  I 
Purgntory  and  I'aradiM ;  and  Milton,  a«  Forftign  damMj  I 
to  thn  Commonwealth  and  Cromwell.  writ«a  acrilBOBiM| 
I^itin  for  clone  upon  eleven  years,  and  yet  Jiroa  to  mml 
hi»  long-9U(ipended  essay  of  'things  unattompted  jM  ill 
prose  or  rhyme.'  Robert  Lytton  might  well  have  looMl 
upon  himself  OK  an  Kltzubethan  born  out  of  due  tiswiill 
the  reign  of  JamcH  he  would  have  echoed,  but  with  mml 
Madness,  jovial  Bishop  Corbet's  '  Farewell  to  the  Fahis'il 
in  the  spacious  days  that  preceded  it  he  would  harebMl 
a'son'of  Spon»«r.  Ho  should  have  consoled  hiiiuttflfl 
the  exutnplu  of  that  kindrud  spirit.  Speofter,  n  praetiaJl 
politician  With  the  views  nfterwordd  called  CromweOaU 
and  an  excollvnt  man  of  huinneM,  in  the  course  of  eigbtMU 
years  among  the  wild  Irishr}',  who  burnt  his  boQM^H 
with  it  pcrhapn  hiH  infant  child,  wroLv  'The  RBI 
Queenc'  Even  at  that  date  hid  sccrutaria]  duUm  nafl 
have  involved  much  routine  work,  from  which  htijH 
took  holiday  in  it«  own  world  of  fancy ;  &nd  ha^^H 
popular  iu  hiB  lifetime  a«  he  has  nevur  been  popnllA 
since,  only  becsuite  he  wrote  for  a  perfer^'id  geii«ratiao:' 
this  was  the  accident  of  his  birth  and  in  no  aaiue  tbi 

k^neasure  of  his  geniui*. 

r  We  muDt  add  that,  if  Robert  Lytton'a  un6tiMH  fer 
the  practical  aide  of  life  waa  a  native  defect^  be  mwt 
have  cured  himself  of  it  very  early ;  and  we  aearoh  thm 
pu(;<M  in  vain  for  any  trace  of  it.  There  is,  on  th*  MO- 
trary,  abundant  evidence  that  he  wa.4  diligent  in  1^ 
official  bufinetis  and  painstaking  in  detail.  Hii«  inaatw  ■■ 
diplomacy  was  his  uncle.  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  aft«rwat^ 
Lord  Dulling,  whom  he  describes,  in  words  ■which  migirt 
be  adopted  for  his  own  praise,  as  possesiaing:  ■  u  wondeiful 
sweetness  and  delicacy  of  disposition  and  a  groat  olevstioD 
of  sentiment,  especially  in  all  thai  concerned  his  countiy.' 
Under  him  tho  nephew  works  hard  as  unpaid  attoefaftM 
Washington,  is  '  very  buwy  and  very  happy,"  and  thinki 
'  he  understands  the  routine  of  keeping  the  arctuvoa  aai 
register,  docketing  despatches,  etc.,  quite  as  ttrell  a«  ib» 
gentleman  now  in  receipt  of  a  salary  for  doing  so.'  He  wm 
only  nineteen  when  he  wrote  this ;  and  surely  habits  fo 
soon  and  so  cheerfully  acquired  imply  no  ort^nal  Inapti- 
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ttuto  for  tho  minuter  caros  of  ofRoe.  It  is  olmous  thftt 
Ilia  diligonco  in  the  day  of  small  tbitifja  was  not  Uie  l«ast 
of  the  virtues  which  recommended  him  for  Buccessive 
employments  at  Florence,  at  Paris,  and  at  Tho  Hague ;  nor 
was  it  (apparently)  until  1860,  when,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
eight,  he  was  s<MM)nd  socretary  at  Vienna,  that  an  oppor- 
tunity was  given  him  of  displaying  his  capiuuty  for  the 
higher  work  of  diplomacy.  He  was  twice  in  that  year 
sent  to  Belgrade,  first  to  watth  tho  Scr%-ian  Prince 
Ml'losch — ■  a  sort  of  small  Jungliiz  Khun '  (ho  writefi),  who 
has  probably  murdered  a  doxon  men  in  the  courete  of  the 
strange  career  *  which  ho-s  clianged  him  from  a  pig-driver 
to  a  prince " ;  and,  after  the  bombardment  of  the  Servian 
capital,  to  'keep  the  peace  between  the  Turk*  and  Servians 
till  tho  close  of  the  conference  at  ConHtantinople.' 

For  his  8ucce«8  in  these  delicate  missions  he  received 
warm  praise  from  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  from  the  Enihaasy 
nt  Viconn,  and  from  the  Oovornment  at  home.  But  fi-om 
tho  outset  he  had  in  him  the  makings  of  a  statesman.  A 
from  America  to  John  Forster  contains  a  masterly 
of  the  state  of  parties  there  and  the  contrasted 
policies  of  Xorth  and  South.  His  forecast  was,  indeed,  at 
fault  He  thinks  it  probable  '  that  the  principle:*  of  the 
^*onh  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  being  more  in  accordance 
with  the  views  of  the  world  and  the  tone  of  advancing 
ideas,  the  South  will  insensibly  succumb  to  the  moral 
force  of  opinion.'  If  this  hope  was  disappointed  the 
i^ympathies  of  the  young  poet-diplonistist  reniHin(>d  un- 
•haken ;  and  at  tho  outbreak  of  tho  Civil  War  he  delighted 
the  historian  HoUey,  then  American  Minister  at  Vienna, 
by  warmly  espousing  the  cause  of  the  Xorth  when  feeling 
in  England  ran  strongly  in  the  opposite  direction.  In  u 
letter  of  1866  from  Cintra  to  John  Forster,  he  speaks 
strongly  of  that  'aristocratic  chivalry  which  would  have 
plunged  England  into  a  disastrous  and  iniquitous  war  for 
the  purpose  of  pulling  into  life  a  barbarous  slave-power 
— a  chivalry  which  would  defend,  against  justice,  humanity, 
and  common-sense,  women-flogging  and  man-murdering 
Governor  Eyro  on  the  ground  of  standing  by  an  officii 
agent  against  tho  field.'  We  cite  theso  opinions,  not  for 
their  intrinsic  value,  on  which  this  is  not  the  place  to 
pronounce,  but  as  indicating  a  oonsistenoy  of  judgment 
pr  perhaps  of  feeling  is  a  heart  essentially  philanthropic. 
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From  rlass-feeling  Lytton  was  absolatdy  free.  Hi 
writes  in  1S66.  a  propot  of  the  AdnU&nxites :  'I  caniwt 
I  eonfoss,  feel  any  srmpsthy  with  the  Ijowings  ani 
Horseman-nejghtngs  of  terror  at  a  modiram  of  fair-pUf 
fen-  the  working  classes.*  In  the  same  year  he  aayi.  witk 
moeh  praseience,  *  I  hope  that  I  may  lire  to  see  a  thann^ 
elementary  system  of  rompvl»rfrg  secolar  edneatifneaat 
li«hed  in  England.  Bnt  I  know  that  this  wtQ  nenr 
precede  a  ccnsiderahle  extenson  of  the  sttf&age.'  Hi 
did.  it  is  true,  reeognise  tha:  the  icenLable  gnirth  d 
democracy  conld  haw.  as  ir^  betiT  appreciable  result,  oolr 
*  a  gmeral  diffu:»oTi  of  mediiX're  or^nfort  ajad  ireD-heiD( 
adapted  to  the  sarif^crii^:  a=d  pr<:xri:rr:on  of  mediocR 
character.'  'Toe  whole.'  <ay«  s  Fresch  crftSe  oa  the  mat 
tbeme,  'bevosces  les?  ccar-$e.  bai  ^tcre  i-n3g«r':  andilii 
a  dkta=i  to  whach  Bober:  Lyrcoc  wosld  h&ve  ^abseziM 
for  be  wTtMs  in  ose  p^acv.  speft'cT-.g  £ade>e«2  of  a  btcnty 
mxBCioE.  bti:  ci^j>cs;-y  w-::h  s  w>3£-  <cope  :  -  It  aeem  ta 
oe  ;o  h?  tbe  f&te  cf  £r««or>^=.  to  be  SAoe  dispiisxing  b; 
ih;.-iiw  wfc^  ex«w5se  ;:."  Tb«e  ^Ssw^.  ccscbcned  with  tb 
events  b:<&  a:  b?^»e  a=c  sc^S'cai  recweec:  l^^i  aad  19S, 
bei^ni  TO  =ssike  ^i=.  ■  *  TciirSsiI  wsse^^:;.*  Srt  ib^  T'^plr 
so  nisTrc*;  ,""  iTT  ai«~-.-c  -■;  "ie  —r-—-. — -—t  -  taex  is^rlT 


5c^  rc»  ^  a:^=«fci::i^  Tri~'j:ca^?'  att;>ryB«^' 

iss'T"  riMii  TJSf^w  ^rizzi-rs  rr  z~js  r>ir7i-^s«i  if  -^--i  ia-r»sct 

3;c   rcJy  irw^i*?.  Si"   ;wra.2»   :c.   -.>k::  ti«c-r:»::irc*.  la: 

pc»$ese«>i  —  i^'i^iic^.if  tie  isj-^  j; — ■  yt  -v-t-.^  -»-=r-i»*  a:? 

jibnui  sascwt^   tj^    itewf^r^jc    T^gwi^i'i    7^:^si:rjy    t*-  It 

Tu^  &  ^nirr^:!.  "v.^i  Titf  i^i.-'"      -"SI  .••■i^TT'T~  an?*  3&a? 
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by  a  soul  ho  sincere  and  humane.  To  discuss  his  Indian 
policy  is  beyond  our  aoope ;  we  can  only  recommend  tlio 
study  of  his  viceregal  exiierience  to  the  many  who  think 
that  the  complicated  problems  of  tlmt  tremendous  offico 
con  be  discussed  e£Fective1y  by  the  help  of  vaj^e  general- 
isations and  comfortable  phrases  and  convenient  m<'tn- 
phors  mistaken  for  convincing  facts.  'A  buffer  stat«,' 
fur  example,  is  one  of  such  metaphom,  by  the  aid  of 
which  we  can  possess  our  souls  in  patience  only  until  wo 
discover  that  such  '  buffers'  are  human  beings  with  wills 
and  hopes  and  apprehensions  of  their  own,  and  undei-  the 
impulsion  of  a  stronger  will  can  bo  inutlu  to  attack  ns 
well  as  to  defend.  It  was  imposfiible  to  remain  inert 
while  the  scjircely-concealed  designs  of  Rnsrtiu  were  talked 
of  in  every  bazaar  and  hur  victory  over  tho  Mussulnuin 
power  in  Europe  was  regarded  both  by  tho  Amir  and  by 
the  Mahomotant)  of  India  generally  as  a  proof  of  her 
strength,  and  every  instance  of  mihsorvience  W  her  as  au 
ominous  fligii  of  KiiglHrid's  weakness. 

It  was  not  theatrical  but  ]K>litical  eflTect  which  Lytton 
aimed  at  and  achieved  tn  the  splendid  pageantry  with 
which  ho  impressed  the  natives  of  India,  nnd  in  the 
spoL'ial  honours  by  which  ho  attracted  the  native  princes, 
to  whom  8t«te  and  ceremony  are  a  groat  and  even  a 
nocouiary  part  of  life.  His  conduct  in  the  notorious 
'Fuller  case 'was  humane  and  just;  his  management  of 
the  Indian  famine  was  masterly  and  tactful;  and  very  few 
ot  the  present  time  must  be  those  who  do  not  share  his 
misgivings  about  that  curious  and  conceited  nursling  of 
our  Knglish  culture,  the  Ht^'grtwsivo  baboo.  The  strange 
miwalculation  of  the  military  dopartmont  in  the  estimates 
for  the  Afghan  war  clouded  tho  close  of  his  Indian 
administration ;  but  tho  incident,  rightly  understood, 
brings  into  luminous  clcarnc89  tho  CHsentially  chivalrous 
nature  of  tho  man.  '  It  wa»  n  blunder,'  ho  «a>-8, '  of  which 
the  scandal  and  reproach  must  fall  directly  upon  myself. 
The  external  responsibility  of  the  Government  of  India 
cannot  bo  HuMivided.'  An  enemymight  have  said  just  what 
his  magnanimous  spirit  prompts  him  to  say  in  standing 
between  the  public  and  hia  subordinates,  who  wore  really 
to  blame.  He  must  have  bwn  consoled  for  much  vitu- 
peration in  India  and  unfair  attack  at  home  I>y  the 
friendship  and  support  of  such  men  as  Struchcy  and 
Vol.  20(1.— A'o.  4tl.  2  o 
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itobertu;  oE  Csvagiiai-i  and  CuUoy,  thoite  twu  brilUiuit 
examples  o(  iioldier-statesmamthip  su  untlmeiy  lost  U> 
their  country ;  titid  of  Sir  James  Stephen,  who  in  Kugland 
defended  hi»  policy  with  an  energy  prompted  by  bia  own 
robust  guoil  neime  and  hia  intimate  oxperiouce  of  Indian 
uffain). 

Lurd  Lytton'-t  affection  for  Sir  James  Stephen  wiw 
charaftcristift  of  Wb  beautiful  capacity  for  frleudabip 
and  the  catbolii:ity  of  his  tastes  iu  this  retipeot.  In  oiw 
direction  indeed,  in  spite  of  many  literary  ouil  phib- 
(topbic  taateii  in  common,  it  might  be  termed  tbe 
attraction  of  opposites.  The  father  of  the  lamented 
J.  K.  S.  beems  to  have  held  poetry  in  very  little  esteem, 
and  told  Lytton,  with  humorous  exaggeration,  that  Uie 
theme  of  '  Paradise  Lost '  could  have  been  more  effectively 
stated  in  a  prose  pamphlet  of  half  a  dozen  pages.  B« 
must  have  had  his  habitat  tu  the  court  of  the  Genlilet 
when  Lytton's  soul  was  in  its  inner  sanctuary,  dwelling 
apart.  Yot  this  was  a  friendship  unulluyod.  Tbere  wen 
others  which  Hurvivi'd  political  suvcrauco  mainly  tbroogh 
community  of  spirit  in  tiio  things  of  the  mind.  Sacb 
was  the  bond  with  Mr  John  Morlcy,  of  whom  he  wriUv : 

*  Wliy  is  it  that  all  my  moHt  JiiKtioctlve  AfTvc-tionM  are  glveo  te 
tboeu  from  whom  I  tun  soportiCod  by  my  political  convlctlotu? 
Whenever  1  meet  John  Horley,  1  feel  that  he  is  the  ttaett 
fellow  and  dearest  nuta  in  tlie  world  to  me— exc^i)t  JaoMB 
Stephen.' 

The  last  days  of  Lytton's  'plensing-anxioux  being* 
must  have  been  much  soothed  by  his  intercourse  with 
Whitwell  Elwiu,  once  editor  of  the, 'Quarterly  lieviev* 
— that  quiet,  discerning,  and  full  mind,  whose  sober  and 
instructivu  pages  might  well  he  read  as  an  uxcellenl 
antidote  to  the  dangerous  little  learning  and  shallow 
epigram  o£  much  present-day  criticism.  What  manner 
of  man  EUvin  was  may  almost  be  guessed  fi'oin  the  fact 
that  Thackeray  and  Lytton  independently  hit  upon  tb» 
name  for  him  of  Dr  Primrose,  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of 
Wakefield.  In  *  Glenaveril '  Lytton  has  admirably  fused 
hia  portrait  with  that  of  Mr  de  Tillers,  ouco  Baxoa 
secretary  at  Vienna, '  a  man,'  writes  Lady  Betty  Balfour, 

•  in  wbum  French  wit  mingled  with  Gorman  fancy,  u ' 
pout  who  did  uol  write  poetry,  a  musician  who  did  not! 
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write  muKic,  a  schobtr,  and  a.  romanticuUy  devoted  friend.' 
And  thxia  runs  tho  combined  picture,  of  which  'the 
capacity  for  lovo  and  the  knowledge  were  Elwin'u,  the 
gi-own-up  child  likonesn  belonging  inoro  to  ViUorg " : 

'  A  full-Krnwn  child  was  Ed<>Irath ;  and  he, 

Wlittso  Rrowth  his  groivitig  t*iidemeea  csrcseed 

^F       An  growiug  ivy  claspn  a  growiug  true, 
^V  So  vast  an  appetite  of  Inve  i>uss«tui:<d 

|V       That  In  hLi  heart  he  crnmmcd  man's  world  and  luuo. 
Ax  Id  its  mouth  a  child  puts  all  it  can.' 

And  no  less  comforting  in  earlier  days  muut  havo  been 
tbo  society  of  Julian  Fane,  hid  colleaguu  in  the  Embassy 
at  Vienna  from  ISflO  to  ISdi'A.  wIioh>  influeucv,  ho  UsWn  us, 
'  was  like  tho  »im.^hine  of  an  eternal  summi^r  on  a,  land 

' "  Where  falls  not  hall,  or  raLu,  or  auy  snow, 
Nor  ever  wind  l^ows  loudly."  * 

All  in  him  was  clear,  and  bright,  and  calm,  but  never 
monotonouH — '  a  meeting  of  sweet  lighl«i  without  a  name.' 
So  bo  writoa  in  that  fascinating  biography,  the  proeo 
*  In  Memoriam '  of  a  companionship  hke  that  of  Tennyson 
and  Arthur  Hallam.  At  Cambridge  Julian  Fane  bad 
been  the  most  brilliant  member  of  that  occult  society 
whoso  history  from  time  to  time  emerges  into  an  un- 
sought publicity,  a  society  which  has  included  four  mcu 
of  hrillijint  promise  pronuituroly  lost  to  tho  world — John 
tijtoi'bng,  Arthur  Ilullam,  Julian  Fane,  and  W.  K,  CliAord 
—whose  montorios  sur\'ivu  through  tbo  pious  caro  of 
kindred  xpirits — Corlylo,  Tennyson,  Lytton,and  Frederick 
PolI<K!k.  At  Cambridge  Fanes  chosen  atuociate  was 
Vernon  Harcourt ;  at  Vienna  lie  found  another  in  Holtcrt 
Lytton  ;  and  surely  never  was  alliance  cemented  through 
&  closer  resemblnnco  In  cbnmctor  and  tastcR.  It  wan 
indeed  one  of  thoso  aflftnitiefi  which  in  less  noble  nature* 
soutetiniea  end  in  rivalry  and  direct  antngonii<m ;  and 
Robert  Lytton  was  no  doubt  unconsoioua  that  so  much 
of  the  graphic  account  which  be  has  given  of  Julian 
Fane's  winning  personality  might  pass  for  a  description 
of  himself.  We  are  reminded  of  Montaigne's  account  of 
his  friendship  with  ^tienne  de  la  Bo^tie,  which  Lytton 
might  have  adopted  to  the  tett«r.  '  We  were  grown  men 
when  we  were  flrat  acquainted  ;  he  was  a  few  years 
older  than  I;   we  were   together  but  four  years  in  all; 
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thcro  was  DO  timo  to  lose;  nnd  if  you  ask  mo  why  m 
loved  each  other,  it  wag  "  porce  que  c'itBit  lui.  paroe  qa< 
c'itttit  moi." ' 

Fane's  '  B«port  on  AuHtriun  Coinmorce,'  in  1804,  an 
Lyttoa's  ' Commorctul  Treaty  witli  Auitti-itt,'  in  IWIO,  bIio# 
that  the  two  frionds  wore  one,  not  oiily  in  the  iKMse^noa 
of  the  same  poetic  spirit  and  the  same  litorary  tastes,  but 
in  that  prnctiwil  ability  which  they  were  lible  to  dispUy 
apart  from  tlie  imaffinative  life.  Their  joint  produL-tico. 
'  Tuunhjluser,'  tliey  t  honisolveH  only  regarded.  *as  uu  intel- 
lectual touT  de  forre,' in  which  'they  adopted  the  style  aui 
■spirit  of  the  TeniiysoniBii  idyll '  by  way  of  expresmn)C  'i 
words  their  vivid  impi-esaion  of  Wagner's  music.  Even 
from  thia  point  of  view  we  think  that  '  Tnnnbauser,'  if 
once  tjiken  by  tlia  critics  too  lieriously,  is  now  not 
taken  seriouaiy  enough.  It  is  surely  a  very  finishi-J 
«nd  grucuful  poem,  of  great  elevation  of  foelinR,  and  voiy 
clmruvteriHtic  of  the  minds  that  eoUaburat4Kl  upon  it  in 
absolutely  complete  harmony.  That  it  in  Imitative  h 
acknowledged;  but  in  fact  it  belonjfs  to  the  imitaliv* 
period  of  Lytton'it  poetry,  though  the  pliruso  must  b* 
used  with  some  reserve.  . 

'We  want  in  you'  (writee  Kfra  Browning  to  the  poet 
twenty-five  yeai-s  old)  *»  mora  absorbing  lite  of  your  o«ih-I 
Uiui-e  liidiviiluHlity— Ro  that  you  nhoiild  not  i-euilnd  un  of  tliidj 
poet  and  that  i>oct,  when  you  nrc  no  cvrtAinly  imtl  thomuRlily 
a  poet  yourself.     Yon  don't  imitate,  then  why  xhould  yon  not 
be  origiaal?    But  you  ay^ivpathite  too  much.     It's  yonr  owe 
wine,  but  you  use  your  neighbour's  glass  to  drink  it  oat  ot' 

It  wa«  never  quite  hia  neighbour's  glass.    If,  for  exatnple<' 
the  '  Hotanist'tt   tirave'   inevitably  suggests   tiie  'Gnun* 
marian's  Funeral,'  the  differences,  both  in  the  thought] 
and    the   expression,   are    no    less  obvious.      For,    if  in' 
Lytton's   poem   there   is   that  versatility  of   rhymo   for 
which  we  are  propar>>d,  where  humour  is  blondod  with 
foQcy  and    rellection,   there  is   very  little   that   HhuwK 
too  obviously  that  the  rhyme  has  created  the  thought — 
(IS  if  the  clothes  should  be  made  fli^t  and  their  ooutenU 
shovelled   in  afterwards — tliat   fault  in   Browning  OTPf 
which  somehow  his  genius  contrives  to  triumph,  to  the 
peril  nevertheless  of  the  lasting  fame  which  is  notortoutly 
risked  by  too  much  ingenuity.     And  the  coDtrost  in  tiia 


thought  betwoon  tho  tn'o  poems  Almofit  brlugs  the  two 
men  before  us  in  iipitoniti — so  liko  Browning  its  it  to 
idcftliso  tho  minute  pains  of  his  gerund-grindor,  and  give 
htm  n  plaou  '  where  meteora  nhoot^  clotids  form,  Hghtiiings 
are  looMOued,  stars  come  and  go';  so  liko  Lytloii  to  re- 
Ten>e  the  process — to  begin  with  the  boy,  his  heart  full 
of  wonder  and  worship,  cngor  to  roach  the  thought  in 
Nature,  to  trace  him  degoiioruting,  in  the  very  quest,  into 
the  mere  human  likeness,  sapiens  and  withered,  of  the 
dried  plant,  upon  which  he  ha^  written  an  elaborate 
treatiete,  and  to  end  with  the  moral : 

'The  woi'ltl  imitIuuicc,  nfter  all,  kuowH  alreiuly  onough; 
witnt  is  w»nt4!(l 
U,  not  to  know  more,  but  know  bow  to  itnagine  the  much 
that  it  knows.' 

In  8pit<»  of  the  i^onflictof  opinion  between  Bulwcr  Lj^t- 
ton  mid  his  son  iistothe  end  and  aim  of  poetry,  in  spite  also 
of  a  friendly  controvoi'sy  between  them  on  the  question 
whether  the  greatest  poeti<  had  founded  8chool)<,  which 
we  discover  in  the  end  to  be  only  a  war  of  wordx,  tlioro 
were  two  general  principles  of  the  utmost  importance, 
on  which  they  came  at  laat  to  be  much  of  the  same  mind. 
The  ftrat  was  tliat  the  poet  who  aims  at  immortality 
mu»t  beware  of  eccentricity,  of  straying  from  the  main 
ourrent  of  thought  or  expreaidon  in  poetry ;  the  value  of 
that  sanity  of  genius  which  makes  Spenser  and  Milton 
survive,  and  Donne  and  Cowley,  but  for  a  few  verseR. 
instinct  with  genuine  and  perennial  feeling,  the  typical 
representatives  of  a  fashion  long  ago  outworn.  The 
iiecond  was  a  conception  for  literature  of  a  more  than 
insular  criterion  of  ita  intrinsic  force,  as  a  corrective  to 
our  inevitable  tendency  to  dwoU  upon  merely  superficial 
defects  which  are  obvious  only  to  us,  and  disappear  in 
translation,  or  to  sot  an  oxaggoratcd  value  upon  ex- 
travagances which  could  find  favour  only  with  ourselves. 
Some  intimation,  therefore,  is  contained  in  this  critical 
correspondence  of  that  world-literature  which  was  the 
dntam  of  Goethe  and  Carlyle.  although  the  irr««i«tible 
re«iolvo  of  Lytton  to  express  himwif,  to  'write  simply  na 
he  wished  to  write,'  made  him  neglect  any  such  criterion 
in  his  own  rase,  and  itlthough  he  well  know  thnt  much 
of  our  English  genius  could  never  confonn  to  it. 
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Tbu8  ho  rc<:ogDi8««  that  the  Titanic  strenK^h  of  BjtodJ 
— that  ni/ani  terrible,  a»  he  calls  him,  *a  sort  of  stupeiu)- 
otis  schoolboy,  with  his  rough-hewn  conoeptiotu  aod 
shambling,  burly  bursts  of  verse' — is  secure  u£  a  worid- 
^vido  fumo  Just  because  in  its  essence  it  can  bo  conveyed. 
even  wlieii  Us  ohamcteristic  negligeiic«  or  oxoofw  Is  efiand 
by  a  foreign  interpreter ;  whereatt  Carlyle  is  intrinsicaBjr 
dilHcaltto  render,  except  to  a  German.  '  Fancy  Cai^fe,' 
ho  writes  to  Wilfrid  Blunt,  'in  the  mind  of  a  Frencbmaii; 
nlint  a  bull  in  what  a  china-shop!'  And  it  is  obvtoiu 
that  hia  revolt,  both  against  Carlyle  and  against  Browning, 
who  powerfully  influenced  him  at  one  time,  was  portJv 
traceable  to  a  growing  conservatism  of  judgment  and 
fastidiousness  of  taste,  promoted  by  a  tacit  refei-fnc©  l43 
the  old  masters  of  literature  upon  whom  the  world  hu 
pronounced  a  final  verdict.  He  had.  moreover,  that 
historic  sense  in  criticism  which  enabled  him  to  reco|tQise 
the  value  of  conventions  now  obsolete ;  and  this  it  k 
which  prompts  him  to  say  to  Mr  Courthope,  *  I  OAttnot 
bat  think  the  English,  by  their  too  contemptnoas  £•■ 
regard  of  these  troublesomo  and  unpopular  umtieav  han 
lost  the  art  of  dramatic  constraction,  while  the  Kreiwli 
have  largely  owed  their  preservation  of  it  to  Omx 
greater  reverence  of  such  mJee.'  The  same  lettar  cok 
with  a  protest,  such  as  we  might  expect  from  Us  tnlri 
lectual  sincerity  and  M>und  common-sense,  against  Um 
propensity  to  extract  some  oopybook  moral  ftxim 
tragedies  as  *  Hamlet'  or  *  Lear.' 


n  aocB 


•Tragedy'  (he  coocludes)  'compels  of  to  mtderstaad. 
an  abstract  propositiou.  but  aj^  a  truUi  delivered  tltroogh 
straagettt  emotkiOA.  that  DiTiiw  justice  Is  ant  oooccra^d  aboet 
biingf&g  things  to  a  oomfortsble  coadtMlatt  at  tbs  end  at  llrii 
poor  little  five-act  play  at  eon :  that  it*  tbeatra  fa  b^rfty 
and  its  lart  word  here  "  Beyood."  * 

Consonantly  with  this,  be  disMkad  in  aaj 

one  hand,  the  display  ai  moral  pofpof.  and  cm  the* 

the  lock  of  moral  poi 


We  have  done  but  scant  justice 
inyaiaed,  ao  fiisiiietiim,.  and  so 
beet  iaterpvvter  ia  bss  daafktar.     lb 

'Selections'  from  his  verse  aha  ha 
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tioti  wliich,  short  aa  it  is.  admirably  describes  nnd  illttx- 
trates  the  changint;  and  recurrent  phasos  of  hi»  pocUo 
career.  Prematiinty  of  thought  and  feeling  hiw  uft«n 
an  early  ^rrave;  but  ho  lust  nothing  that  nature  and 
circumstance  gave  him  at  the  out*iot;  ami.  if  he  added 
much,  there  wafi.  in  his  most  ideal  fancifvi,  Bomething 
'  not  too  brifiht  and  good  For  human  nature's  daily  food," 
Some  of  theao  may  for  a  long  time  remain  '  vocal  only 
to  the  intelligent,'  and  for  the  many  may  need  a  igrm- 
pathetic  int«ppreter,  such,  for  example,  as  his  '  After 
Paradise' found  in  Mr  Gerald  Balfour.'  But^  as  he  saw 
all  things  with  n  poet's  eye,  and  had  seen  so  much,  there 
is  a  large  part  of  his  poetry  which  is  by  no  means 
abstruse.  Like  the  gentle  and  dn>8my  child  of  his  o^vn 
boautifui  and  simple  fable,  who  was  fascinated  by  tho 
shaving  which  fell  from  the  carpenter's  workshop,  he  could 
find  graoo  and  bonuty  in  things  common,  and.  moving 
kindly  with  his  kind,  could  invest  with  imaginative  charm 
theirsimplcst  joys  or  sorrows.  '  Dear  little  Villari'  comes 
to  him  in  groat  distress  ovor  tho  deJith  of  a  friend's 
child,  and  Lyttou  writes  :  '  Whon  some  man  comes  to  mo 
vv'rapped  up  in  a  great  sorrow,  all  other  people  suddenly 
dwindle  into  tricks  and  shams,  as  though  ho  wore  tho 
only  real  man  in  tho  world ' ;  and  tliat  thought  remains 
with  him  and  finds  expression  at  last  in  verse,  which 
incWt^ibly  recalls  tho  passionate  outburst  of  Constance : 

•  To  me  and  to  the  state  of  luy  great  grief 
Let  kings  oeaemblo.' 

This  is  but  one  instance  out  of  niany  in  which  these 
letters  are  illurainati%'e;  and  it  ought  to  force  upon  the 
most  reluctant  critic  the  conviction  tliat  Lytton  waa 
a  poet  in  the  first  place  and  a  politician  only  in  the 
second.  In  his  vorso,  moreover,  we  sec  re]>ent«d,  though 
toned  down  with  a  certain  quaint,  easy  felicity  and  a 
lightness  of  sittiric  touch  in  harmony  with  his  refined 
and  gentle  nature,  the  wit  and  humour  and  quick  obsen'a- 
tion  of  social  life  which  in  converse  with  his  friends  he 
exhibited  in  a  more  exuberant  form.  True  poet  as  he 
was,  it  must  have  been  galling  indeed  to  him  to  find 
himself  treated  as  one  to  whom  poetry  was  only  a  diver- 
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Non  from  the  serioos  business  of  life,  on  tbm 

with  Frederick  the   Great   -writing  bad 

fVench,  or  Warren  HastingB  oBering  liis 

ROnnet  every  morning  as  a  relish  tar  their 

Bat,  if  indolent  reviewers  and  a  still  mem 

CDold  not  appreciate  the  rare  and 

problem  wtudi  his  life  offras  of  paw«vs 

Tet  so  equally  balanced.  tha«  were,  _ 

know.'  many  who  admired  and  kmd  him  m  balk  tki 

diaivclers  in  which  be  presented  hinMBrif  to  the  wit 

while  he  hinkself  was   groaning   nwd^   tibe  hvid^  d 

pnblic  duly,  and  perhaps  fdt  as  Scfaill^'s       _ 

have  felt  when  yoked  with  the  ax  so  the  gJough.    Vtt 

a  wife  wbo  entered  with  complete  n^^MXhgr  uAD  axQ 

dKail  of  his  career,  and  childreB  no  1 

the  biograpber.  wbon  he  calb  his 
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Art.  Vm.— MR  HALDANE  AND  THE  ARMY.       ^ 

1.  Imperiai  titrattgy.  By  tho  Military  Correspondent  of 
the  '  Time*.*    London  i  Murray,  1906. 

2.  The  Army  in  1906;  a  PoUnj  and  a  Vindication.  By 
the  Klght  Hon.  H.  O.  Arnold- Forster,  M.P.  I-ondon : 
Munay,  1906. 

3.  Tteo  Speeches,  deiivered  in  Parliament  March  8  and 
July  12,  1906,  on  the  Policy  of  the  Aittty  in  the  en»uinfj 
Tear.  By  the  Right  Hon.  the  Sec-retarj*  of  State  for 
War,  R.  R.  llaldano,  M.P.     London  :  Dent,  lOOfl. 

4.  Cavalry  in  Puiure  Wars.  By  H.  E,  Lieut.-General 
Frederick  von  Bornhardi.  TrunBliitwd  hy  C.  S.  Gold- 
man, with  an  introduction  by  Licut.-Gcncral  Sir  John 
French.     London:  Murray,  IIMW. 

5.  Cavalry  on  Serrice.  By  General  von  Polet-Nnrbonne. 
Truu8latod  by  Major  D'A.  Lcgard,  17th  Luncors.  Lon- 
don :  Rwo8.  1906. 

6.  The  Xation  in  Arms.  By  Baron  Colmar  von  dor  Goltz. 
Translated  by  P.  A.  Ashworth.    London  :  Rces,  lOOO. 

7.  .^jwech  dfliva-al  in  ParHammt,  February  2X';  1007.  By 
Mr  Haldano.    The  'Times,'  February  20,  1007. 

8.  T'hf  Pretervaiion  of  the  Militia.  By  Colonel  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  K.G.     London  :  Murray.  1907. 

The  jMriodic  revivals  in  Parliament  of  the  subject 
familiarly  called  Army  Reform  alwayx  excite  a  certain 
amount  of  uvudeiiiic  inteivMt,  and  vvea  uf  unpractical 
discuMion,  amon);  the  general  public.  Throughout  all 
the  dtiiCUBsion,  however,  an  underlying  feeling  can  be 
trac<ud,  a  Hu>«pioio>i  tliat  practical  reform  »innot  be  hoped 
for;  that  Ihe  remedies  proposed  do  uot  touch,  and  are 
not  intended  to  touch,  the  real  evils;  that  the  schomOK 
which  from  time  to  time  appear  and  vaiiiuh  ai-o  mere 
lurej4  to  divert  attention  from  the  alarmiuf;  faults  in  our 
military  ityRtem.  The  newest  plan  is  that  recently  aot 
fortl)  by  Mr  llaldano.  Its  critics  are  of  two  clasiMil. 
Thereare  those  who  object  to  it  l>ecauBeof  its  details — the 
reduction  of  the  ropular  army,  the  employment  of  mililia, 
witlt  an  expcditionaty  force,  the  adherence  to  tho  Card- 
well  system.  Others  base  their  strictures  on  broader 
principles,  and  plainly  assert  that  the  scheme  is  founded 
on   miMipitrehensiou  or   nu&statement  of   our    nntiopal 
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iBhould  bo  loft  in  any  way  incomplete.     The  peorlu  are 
itbere,  but  thechaplot  in  not  yet  strung. 

If  the  problem  of  national  defence.  Imperial  etratog>' — 
pall  it  what  you  will — bo  coiwidercd  in  its  shnplost  (wpect, 
there  are  two  primary  and  couJlietiiig  factors:  the  re<juir«- 
iments  for  security  and  the  disincIiuaUon  to  endure  the 
iburden  of  armaments.  Tho«o  intluuncc8  are  always 
Apposed  to  each  other;  and,  nlthmtgh  in  some  fortunate 
eountriea—tlie  United  State*,  for  example — the  roqulre- 
jnenta  are  so  Binall  and  the  resources  are  no  great  that 
Uw  conflict  is  not  at  present  diRcornible,  the  extent  of  the 
preparations  which  any  nation  Jean  make  for  war  munt 
dept-iid  finally  on  the  re-ipectivo  intensity  of  the  opposing 
intere^tit.  Among  continental  nations  seimrity  is  the 
fltmt  consideration ;  the  standard  hatt  been  originally 
fixf^d  to  comply  with  military  ruquircnient«  ;  and,  liR  yet, 
the  assaults  of  those  who  prefer  present  eomfort  to  per- 
manent safety  have  not  hnd  8utl)vient  weight  to  effect 

ny  appreciable  i-eduction  in  this  standard.  The  burden 
of    armnmcntB  hns  been  lightened  in  many  ways — by 

>ettcr  dititributiun,  by  alturutiuu  of  it«  incidence,  by 
g^iving  to  the  pouple  di»tciplino  and  health  in  return  for 
Btervice;  but  thetu)  meoouros  of  relief  have  been  carried 
out,  in  almost  every  case,  without  any  mutet-ial  eon- 
traction  of  the  margin  of  safety.  The  mothotl  by  which 
continental  nations  endeavour  to  attain  the  standard  of 
tiecurity  i«  i<iniple ;  the  rule  is  that  every  sound  man  of 
Buitable  ago  mball  bo  liable,  and  shall  be  prepared,  to 
serve  bin  country  in  M-ar.     By  adopting  this  principle  the 

freat  Powers  each  succeed  in  orgonising  a  force  which 
will  have  a  reoHonable  chance  of  victory  in  any  probable 
war;  this  nmy  bo  willed  unlimited  security.  Ijcsser 
Powers  trust  to  their  forces  being  sufficient  to  discourage 
wiporior  adversary  from  undertaking  a  difficult  and 

mtly  campaign  ;    they  thus  obtain  a   limited   security, 

>a8ed  on  the  prospect  of  being  able  to  ensure  peace ;  and, 

o  strengthen  this  partial  security,  they  endeavour  to  gain 
nllioe  to  help  them,  or  protectors  whose  possible  interven- 

ion  would  be  a  »orious  consideration  to  an  aggressor. 
The  Bystem  on  which  this  country  takes  measurwi  for 

t«  defence  Is  entirely  different.  The  standard  ia  not 
fixed,  save  in  certain  details,  by  requirements  of  security, 
but  rather  by  the  amount  of  the  conceasions  reluctantly 
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(i;raritc(l  by  u  pt*oplo  who  conaidor  that  the  burden  d 
jirmumcDtJi  sbould  ha  measured  by  inclination  and  DM 
by  DocCKsity.  Id  two  respect*)  only  hn8  our  defence  polic; 
followed  the  dictates  of  plaiu  nc««8«(ity  ;  the  standard  of 
Btrongth  of  the  navy  and  that  of  the  garrison  of  lub 
have  oonie  relation  to  the  possible  taskH  which 
forcc«  may  have  to  undertake.  In  both  ouaet 
necv«8ity  for  a  standard  baa  been  brought  home  to  I 
nation  only  by  imminent  diinger :  at  certain  stagM 
the  Napuloonic  wars  the  cummand  of  the  ttes.  wu 
jeopardy,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  t^ 
British  force  in  India  was  manifestly  insufficient  Ii 
other  respects  the  insular  view  of  national  dufonoa  b  b 
strange  <»>ntrast  to  continental  principles,  bo  raodl  «> 
that  there  is  need  for  some  considerutiou  a«  to  the  esiMt 
and  effects  of  the  different  policies. 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  military  poB^ 
of  continental  states  is  dictated  by  military-  cousiderattooi 
and  is  entirely  uninfluenced  by  methods  of  govemmeni 
Germany,  under  an  autocracy  slightly  tempered  by  pubb 
opiuiun,  and  France,  guid«Ml  by  democratic  principloi, 
have  arrived  at  the  same  oonclusions.  In  almost  evflt; 
European  country  also  military  policy  i»  continnotu: 
whatever  party  be  iu  power  the  standard  of  aecnrit; 
remains  the  sjime.  If  any  alteration  is  made  In  tlw 
standard  either  of  strength  or  of  efficiency  it  is  Ruwl* 
and  accepted  by  the  nation  as  a  whole,  not  by  the  poUtie*! 
I>arty  which  temporarily  controls  the  Government.  Ow 
insular  policy  is  fundamentally  different.  Hiiiue  the  ttnw 
of  Cromwell  there  has  aln-aj-s  been  a  party  in  the  Stat* 
which  recognises  no  standard  of  miHtary  security,  hui 
considers  only  the  burden  of  armaments;  whose  pnltrr 
hem  ever  boon  the  avoidance  of  present  aacriffeo  at.  tli« 
risk  of  future  disaster.  From  time  to  time  these  views  haTt 
prevailed  ;  tlio  burden  has  been  lifted ;  and  disaster- 
minor  diiwstcr.  thanks  to  the  ('hannel — has  followed  to 
due  course.  It  must  Iw  naid  in  partial  excuse  of  tbr 
supporters  of  this  misguided  policy,  that  until  the  Utter 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century  no  attempt  had  ever  booo 
made  to  tix  a  standard  of  security,  and  then  only  tbt 
navy  and  the  garrison  of  India  were  considered  ;  but.  tlw 
curious  pai-t  is  that  it  was  but  seldom  that  any  attemlit 
Tns  made  to  justify  the  periodic  reduction  of  annid 


strength  by  nrgumenta  to  prove  tlmt  reduction  would 
not  impiiir  security.  The  effective  argument  has  alwaya 
been  the  objection  to  expense  ;  not  that  the  expense  wna 
unbearable,  but  that  it  was  inconvenient ;  frequently  the 
argument  haa  been  eopported  by  the  strange  plea  that 
the  army,  or  nary,  has  been  extravagantly  administered, 
and  that  therefore  the  coat  should  be  lessened,  not  by 
iiconomy,  but  by  reduction  of  strength  or  efBciency. 

The  people  who  are  susceptible  to  argument  of  fhii 
kind  are  for  tho  most  part  the  victims  of  ignoranre. 
However  cultured  they  may  be,  whatever  may  be  tho 
rangu  of  their  knowledge  in  other  respects,  the  study  of 
military  policy  ha>t  been  omitted  in  their  education. 
Indeed  it  may  bo  Buid  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
nation  has  only  the  vaguest  idea  of  what  militaiy  policy 
is*,  or  what  our  military  policy  sliuuld  I>p.  (hie  reasun  for 
thiH  tack  of  knowledge  is  that  the  principles  on  wliicli 
our  pohcy  should  bo  based  hove  fteldum  been  ck-Jirly 
stated  and  have  never  boon  adequately  discussed.  Tht> 
iirat  attempt  at  any  authontativo  «tntement.  bjtsed  nn 
scientific  deduction,  was  contained  in  Mr  Balfour'»  speech 
of  the  11th  May,  1905,  on  Imperial  dofonco.  Thia  date  Em 
likely  to  be  a  landmark  in  our  military  history,  for 
Mr  Balfour  brought  Truth  from  the  hiding-place  where 
she  had  lurked  for  generations.  Decently  veiled  itlie 
was;  no  statesman  could  face  the  risk  of  presenting  her 
otherwise  to  the  public  gaze;  yet  enough  was  visible  to 
let  people  see  in  how  far  the  reality  differed  from 
imaginary  conceptions.  For  none  had  believed  the  tales 
of  the  few  adventurous  spirits  who,  onaided,  had  pre> 
viouflly  penetrated  to  her  retreat. 

Among  continentJit  nations  the  doctrines  of  national 
defence  are  considered  worthy  of  attention  by  all:  and 
couMcquently  tho  main  principles  on  which  the  resources 
of  tlio  country  are  organised  for  war  are  well  known  to 
the  public.  Some  of  the  books  which  have  appeared  on 
this  subject  deal  with  tho  matter  bo  thoroughly  that  they 
arfl  of  value  to  natitms  other  than  those  which  they  are 
primarily  intended  to  instruct.  Of  these  works,  perhaps 
the  most  notable  is  Haron  von  der  tioltx*)^  treatise,  known 
Id  this  country  under  the  title  'The  Nation  in  Arms,'  of 
which  a  new  English  edition  has  juat  appeared.    The  main 
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object  of  the  book  In  clearly  stated  by  the  author;  it  ii 
'  to  create  a  nound  conception  of  the  nature  of  tvar  out' 
aide  miliUkry  circles.  A  keen  desiiie  for  instructtoo  b>* 
already  inauifo»tod  itself,  and  a  true  comprehension  d 
the  nature  of  war  is  certainly  not  the  leoet  unportast 
step  in  the  direction  of  national  military  efficiency.'  In 
this  country  there  han  aa  yet  been  no  manifeutution  u(  • 
keen  desire  for  instruction,  yet  the  need  for  instruoUoo  it 
evident  enough ;  a  ounory  perusal  uf  the  roport  of  ao; 
army  debute  iu  the  House  of  Canimund  will  supply  atopk 
proof  of  the  ignorance  or  indifference  of  most  ol  oat 
legialatont  on  the  eubject  of  national  dofcucc. 

Mr  Balfour's  authoritative  Htatumeut.  hawovor,  Im 
borne  good  fruit,  for,  although  there  are  thosu  who  fltfll 
cry  for  reduction,  with  or  without  reoMon,  and   otbon 
who  consider  that  the  military'  problem  can  be  miItwI 
by   the   addition   of  a   f<tw   men   to   the    army    rewnm, 
or  by  the  extenition  of  the  period  of  volanteer  encamp- 
mentA,  there  is  yet  noticeable,  in  pronouncements  in  th» 
presH  and  from  the  platform,  a  tendency  to  admit  that 
there  are  some  main  principles  by  which  military  poBcjr 
fihould  be  guided,  and  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  I» 
the   lack  of  such  guiding   principles   in  our    |Hiliry   the 
present  unsatisfactory  state  of  our  armed  forees  in  dtlfl> 
It  is  becoming  apparent  that  not  only  huve  wo  not  got 
what  wo   wMut,   but   that  wo  arc   paying    for  what  »•• 
do  not  want.    Our  forces  have  bouu  formed  haphazard 
to  meet  emergencies  of  which  some  wore   imu^itmrr. 
some  were  tumporarj-;   tJio   linen  of  their   orgunifuitioii 
huve   been   the   liuen  of   least   re))i«tancu,  that    is,  tboM 
^         which    lead    to   disorganisation ;    their    functions    ham 
^H        hitherto  been  undoltneil,  bccauKO  any  attempt  nt  truthful 
^^         duOnttioit  would   expose   the  inherent   absurdity  of   tlw 
^^         sy»t4jm.     Mr  Balfour's   statement  drew  attention  to  Uw 
^H        fivct  that  our  naval  strength  ia  sufllcient  to  protect  th«t 
^H        islands  front  invasion;  yet  we  inaintain  three  hundrtd 
^^^^  tltousand  men  for  the  sole  purpose  of  resisting  an  enwny 
^^^^famftor  those  Islands  have  been  in%'aded.    We  have  frontUn 
^^^^  abroad  which  march  with  those  of  great  Powers ;  to 
^^t       protect  these  frontiers  we  have  only  the    disougagod 
^H         portion  of  the  regular  army  und  its  reserve,  force*  wbieh 
^^K         may  he  accurately  described  us  the  xurplus  of  onr  foreifni 
^^P         peace  garrisons.     Tbceo  bald  fuels  uro  alone  suflicient  to 
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iibuw  the  irrtttJonal  maniior  id  which  our  military  policy 
is  carried  on.  Even  if  the  troops  wluch  are  tied  to  homo 
dofoiic«  wore  capable  of  rcsistiug  an  invadur  (which  thoy 
are  not),  thuru  it  Htill  uo  placo  for  them,  under  Mucb 
limitation  of  service,  in  utiy  Kchonio  which  tiinu  alike  nt 
efTioiency  and  economy.  While  our  navy  is  iiuprcme,  the 
money  Rpcnt  on  home  defence  lroo]i«>  iit  wasted. 

The  aulhorilativi^  ntatument  of  ^[r  13itlfunr  opened  the 
gate  to  di8Cii»»Mon  of  the  hroad  principle:*  M-hich  ho  had 
outlined.  Of  thoNe  who  have  taken  pai-t  in  it,  Mr  Aniold- 
Forater  and  Mr  Haldane,  the  two  8e»>retarie«  of  State 
concerned,  have  naturally  been  the  most  prominent.  Mr 
Amold-FoFRter  certainly  made  use  of  the  principles 
enunciated  by  the  Frhne  MiniBtet- ;  that  is,  he  applied 
them  when  they  fitted  in  with  his  own  preconceived 
notions,  and  he  discarded  them  when  they  did  not.  His 
book, '  The  Anuy  in  I0O6,'  is  an  elaboration  of  his  share 
in  the  discussion  on  military  policy,  and  is,  it  must  be 
admitted,  a  spirited  piece  of  special  pleading  in  favour  of 
hi»  discarded  scheme.  It  is  valuable,  because  the  scheme 
-wait,  in  parts,  a  good  one,  and  the  roasouM  which  are 
adduci'd  for  many  of  the  su^^^estionH,  particularly  for  the 
convurtiion  of  Kurplus  ret^ular  and  selc^-tcd  mililia  regi- 
ments into  a  sbort-»crvice  foi-co,  are  well  consi<lercd  and 
weighty ;  but  the  ctuto  is  frequently  damaged  by  over- 
statement, and  sometimes  by  mListatement. 

For  Mr  Haldane's  contriliutions  to  the  difteussion  wo 
ha%'e  to  took  to  hta  speeche-i,  two  of  which  have  been 
published  in  pamphlet  form.  The  Secretary  of  State 
sdopta  the  attitude  of  a  diffident  student  of  the  military 
art;  he  has  formulateil  the  opinion,  unusual  in  tJits 
oountr}-,  that  among  professional  Mtldiors  there  are  men 
of  military  knowledge,  and  even  of  intelligence,  and  hati 
had  the  courage  tu  admit  that,  on  curtuiu  points,  the 
prufesiiional  view  i»  woi'thy  of  consideration.  This 
attitude  is  certainly  discreet,  and  has  done  much  to 
etruugthen  Mr  lialduue*0  position,  especially  with  the 
army,  which  in  u»aceu«tonied  to  fair  words  and  quickly 
respuusivu  to  appreciation.  With  tUi.)  general  public  also 
Mr  Ualdano's  diflidcnco  has  been  of  service:  tbero  ]s  a 
widetipn^uul  belief  that  tlio  insensate  reduction  of  hat- 
tationx  was  a  measure  forced  on  the  War  Miniuter  and 
not  originated  by  him.    Even  his  artless  hope  uf  being 
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able  to  create  a  second-line  onny  out  of  *  those  who  tiltf 
an  iatereiit  in  rifle-shooting,  ur  hare  a  taste  for  drill,'  im 
raised  a  smile  only  of  Bympathy,  not  of  ridieole.  lb 
iialdane  in  digtS^S  ^°^  l^i^  foundationa  :  the  rock  u  thfl^ 
although  he  has  not  yet  reached  it ;  bat  as  long  as  be  pa- 
severee  in  hi*  explorution,  so  long  in  there  hope  of  Ui 
success,  and  so  long  will  tliero  be  trust  in  his  good  ftttL 
Before  the  Rtandard  of  aecnrity  of  a  natioo  can  W 
aaseaiied,  there  in  n  X'lwt  amount  of  preliminary  mlmlf 
tion  requir^id ;  and  the  terms  of  calculation  are  in  thrir 
DRturu  inderinit<>,  tlvjiending  on  Mtimate.  not  cm  certnititi. 
For  most  natioiM,  howerer.  the  calculations  are  not  nrj 
complex  ;  only  one  or  two  contingencies  have  to  be  nra- 
vidc-rcd  :  posoible  cnctnics  are  few  and  easily*  iodicalai 
When  the  Brittiih  Empire  is  in  question  the  contin^fcoda 
assume  an  Infloito  variety  ;  the  terms  of  th«>  eaieuhitioai 
inust  be  eetimat^Hl  by  mciini*  of  expert  eriilenre  of  tb* 
in{lltar7  power  of  nearly  ^rcry  mitiim  cm  enrth  ;  iheni' 
cnlation  it>w>lf  louche<4  i-losely  tlit*  nnlEimal  life,  and  ttt 
correct  iwlution  mil  fax  the  l»e8t  iuletleciMof  the  counttj. 
If  the  case  of  a  single  frontier,  India,  hv  considered,  sOBU 
of  the  uecessarj-  estimates  and  rnlniUtionA  are  ot  oea 
apparent.  Estimates  are  required  of  the  strength  of  tli* 
forces  which  Rus^iia  could  bring  to  her  Afghan  frontier. 
and  could  maintain  in  tliat  theatre,  of  the  sufBcieo^ef 
the  supphes  and  transport  for  thi«i  force,  of  ita  probahit 
value  in  war,  judged  from  iu  training  and  preriow 
reoordi),  of  the  geographical  obstacles  or  aids  to  it«  pro- 
grew,  of  a  hundred  obscure  and  recondite  conaideratioa* 
which  might  affect  an  oftensive  campaign.  The  incfiBi- 
tion  of  the  Afghan  ruler  and  of  his  people,  the  arnud 
strength  of  that  country,  and  the  possible  appUeatloa  ot 
its  forreK,  must  be  included.  The  attitude  of  native  lodiR. 
the  possibility  of  an  aUiauce  against  US,  ore  impoftutt 
factors.  All  the«e  factors  having  boon  weighed,  we  mort 
estimate  our  ability  to  deal  with  them,  reckon  up  tbi 
assets,  and  consider  the  best  means  of  making  up  the  de- 
ficiency. In  'Imperial  Strategy '  a  chapter  is  devoted  to 
the  defence  of  India ;  and  the  moxt  caraal  render  cannot 
fail  to  be  struck  by  the  complexity  of  the  problem,  and 
hy  the  lack  of  any  national  and  settled  policy  in  our 
method  of  dealing  with  it.  The  fact  is  that  thoee  who 
have  auffteient  knowledge  to  dictate  a  sound  policy  hurt 
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'no  powor,  ivhite  thoM  who  have  power  have  no  kuow- 
IciJgc.  The  sUiiidard  of  security  even  for  one  frontier 
cannot  be  worked  out  without  the  nsaifitance  of  those 
whoite  lives  have  been  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  mill- 
t«ry  art  in  all  its  details ;  the  science  of  the  soldier  and 
the  judRment  of  the  statesman  must  be  brought  together 
in  harmonious  cooperation. 

When  tbia  process  has  been  completed  with  relation 
to  every  probable  or  reasonable  contingency  of  war  in 
any  part  of  our  wide-spread  Empire,  then  a  national 
standurd  of  security  can  be  assessed.    That  our  militJiry  ' 
preparations  will  ever  attain  this  standard  in  perhapa 
not  to  bo  expected.    AVo  have  ever  loved  to  take  risks ; 
but,  tf  wo  have  a  standard,  wo  shall  at  least  have  Bome 
data  by  which  to  gs^Ko  *'**'  extent  of  the  risks  wo  ore 
uccopting.    At  present  we  have  none ;  wo  know  that  tho 
risks  are  heavy,  and  that  is  all.     And  until  wo  have  a 
standard  we  Hlmll  be  unablo  «o  to  organise  the  resources 
which  wo  may  feel  disposed  to  devote  to  national  defence 
as  to  make  the  risks  as  small  and  as  remote  as  possible. 
Our  military  orgoniiMtion  at  present  bears  but  little  rela- 
tion  to  our  requirements  for  war;   our  auxiliary  force 
resembles  a  breakwater  front  which  tho  sea  has  receded, 
notable  only  as  a  hiatoriral  landmark,  useful  only  as  a 
playground  for  the  local  children.     'We  are  organising 
the  army,'  says  the  author  of  *  Imperial  Strategy,' '  on  the 
basis  of  fire-sixths  of  it  remaining  at  home,  where,  unlusa 
all  our  naval  theories,  practices,  sacrifices,  and  traditions 
are  mere  nonsense,  they  will  never  fight  a  battle.  ...  In 
organising  forces  which  wo  c«nnot  send  abroad  and  can- 
not use  at  home,  strategic  dementia  has  reached  its  climax.' 
Tho   fixing  of   the   standard,   the   calculation  of  our 
requiromentM  for  security,  can  only  be  undertaken  by  tho 
King's  Govcmnteut,  aided   by  the   best   military  advice 
ond  infoi-mation.     But,  whatever  tho  precise  result  of 
such  deliberation  may  be,  the  fact  is  evident  and  unde- 
nied  that  our  presvut  ai-rangemonts  are  totally  insufB- 
ciont.    There  can  thornfore  be  no  objection,  oven  before 
the  standanl  is  arrived  at,  to  tho  consideration  of  tho 
methods  by  which  our  resources  can  bo  organised  to 
greater  effect,  without  imposing  any  moro  severe  strain 
on  the  country.     The  country  is  in  no  humour  to  accept 
additional  financial  burdens  uq1os«  the  necessity  is  im- 
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prtmaai  od  a  Tny  fordblj;  it  is  donbOol  wbetlwr  ar 
iBflnepce.  save  tbe  |iTi— in  ^  itDimnot  daacv  or  tW 
experience  of  dtaaater,  wiO  mrail  to  wrms  a  eaoMOt  to 
bear  s  beairier  cootrifatttioo.  No  one  know*  this  htOm 
than  MrHaldaae;  and  tlw  trend  of  bis  expernnentBvrf 
in  tba  dirMtioo  a<  eeooonfaal  coDTcnkw  of  his  ramoanm 
ol  gvaiag  better  Tslne  for  bis  monay.  without  anj  a- 
OMBM  oC  either  the  oampaborr  or  the  voluntar^r  boHoL 
the  taxes  or  the  oooditioiis  of  fierriock  Tliat  aonielliln 
may  be  aooomplivhed  in  this  direotiaa  is  geoeraUjr  »i- 
mifti^  ;  the  only  danger  to  be  feared  tn  irtliim,  to  wock  il 
cnoe  is  the  poesibiliiy  of  the  aeleoted  sebeoie  being  ea»- 
tially  of  a  Uinit«d  nature  and  incapable  of  eitJiar  penni- 
oent  or  temporary  expaasMn,  should  tt  be  dimiMiW 
later  that  the  reqtureoMnta  of  eeeurity  had  been  tmdv- 
estimated.  This  waa  the  fnndankeotaJ  defect  of  Kr 
Amold-Forster's  scheme ;  his  estimate  uf  our  reqnuv- 
ment«,  arrived  at,  apparently,  by  intottion.  was  of  tk 
Tacnest  nature ;  azid  the  Coroe  to  be  provided  by  hts  pr»- 
posed  organisation  was  strictly  limited  to  an  orfaattii? 
strength.  Power  of  expansion  up  to  the  full  extent  ol 
our  resources  is  absolutely  es»entiaL 

That  the  regular  army  ia,  from  its  nature,  jncapaM* 
of  indefinite  expunsion,  is  universally  admitted.  It  h 
an  efficieat  hot  highly  expeonre  machino  deeigned  to 
perform  certain  purticuLir  serrieeB;  to  provide  foreign 
garrisons  in  peac-e  time,  to  control  dependent  raoes.  b» 
nodertuktf  small  war<«,  to  train  auxJUariea.  The  expes* 
of  mumtttining  it  at  a  strength  suBkJePt  for  the  perfom- 
ancc  of  thvsu  functions  not  only  makes  great  expanaios 
on  regular  lines  impossiUe,  but  provides  a  strong  mrga- 
mcnt  for  the  strietoHt  limitation  of  its  permanent  estaU- 
li^iment.  Any  hope  of  ful&Uing  our  requtremonta  lor 
defence  by  ioereaaing  the  regular  army  may  Itc  dismiaNrf 
lut  chimerical ;  expanwon  must  be  sought  tor  eltscwhem. 

It  would  appear  at  first  sight  that  in  Sir  HwHww'* 
now  scheme  a  limited  expansion  of  the  regular  am^  Ii 
provided  for.  Seventy-four  training  battalions  are  to  he 
establiflbed,  in  wbich  men  nFtll  be  enlisted  for  aix  yeazs  on 
the  condition  that,  if  a  general  mobilisation  taVnn  place 
during  their  term  of  service,  they  may  be  sent  in  drafti 
to  reinforce  the  battalions  of  regulars;  H»wit|tir  bit 
uoHpecifled  arrangements  are  to  be  made  for  the  oiber 
arms  ond  departments  of  the  regular  army.     Those  tosn 
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"WiH  form,  pnicticiilly,  ii  pftrtiiilty  t.rftine<i  udrtitinn  to  the 
army  rosorvo;  it  is  oxpoct«tl  tiuit  about  W),OtM)  meti  will 
in  thi«  way  becomu  available  for  foreign  RcrTice  with  tho 
regular  anny  in  time  of  war,  and  that  we  shall  thus  bo 
able  to  mobilise  and  to  maintain  in  the  Qeld  for  nix  montha 
a  force  of  160,000  men.  Thia  is,  bo  far,  the  limit  of  this 
expansion.  If  tho  scheme  is  successful  and  the  men  are 
found,  we  are,  theoretically,  very  much  where  we  were  ; 
that  is,  we  have  available  for  war  oversea — tho  most  pro- 
bable  contingency — the  i-ogular  army,  backed  by  80,000 
special  re«ervist«,  where  formerly  we  had  the  regular 
array  backed  by  80,000  militia.  Practically  we  are  better 
o£f,  for  not  only  has  a  vast  improvomont  in  organituition 
been  outlined — the  estJiblishment  of  s  proper  proportion 
of  the  three  arms  and  of  the  departmental  servicos — but  we 
shall  at  least  know  whether  the  80,000  reservists  can  be 
counted  on  or  not-  There  oould  never  be  any  cortaintj'  that 
the  militia  would  be  available  for  ttervice  oversea  ;  it  lay 
with  them  to  say,  when  tho  emorgencj-  arose,  whether  thoy 
would  consent  to  extend  their  liability.  With  the  new 
fon.'e  the  number  avuilnblu  will  bu  known  beforehand, 
and  will  be  represented  by  tho  strenf^th  of  tho  force,  for 
each  man  will  accept  tho  liability  on  culistmunt.  These 
are  undeniable  advantagoi;,  but  yet  they  do  not  givo  us 
expansion  ;  for  that  wo  must  still  look  «Nowherc. 

The  territorial  army,  the  second  lino,  in  which  the 
volunteers  and  part  of  tho  yeomanry  and  militia  are  to  be 
absorbed,  is  evidently  thu  force  to  which  Mr  Hnldnnu  ex- 
pects us  to  look;  and  it  may  be  admitted  at  once  thfttsome 
of  the  principles  which  he  has  applied  to  the  ot^anisation 
of  this  force  are  entirely  suited  to  a  system  of  expansion. 
The  decoutJ-nllsation  of  administration,  the  formation 
of  territorial  divisions,  the  enforcement  of  a  period  of 
liability,  aru  nil  valuable  reforms ;  the  minor  defects 
which  are  apparent  now,  or  may  show  themselves  later, 
-con  be  remedied  without  impairing  the  scheme.  But 
there  is  ono  defect  which  exUts  in  our  auxiliary  forces  as 
they  are,  and  will  exist  after  they  are  reorganised ;  the 
300,000  mim  ai-o  to  be  tied  down  to  the  defence  of  two 
islands  which  the  na^-y  keeps  inviolate;  they  are  to  ensure 
local  superiority  in  a  theatre  to  which  no  enemy  can 
penetrate.  The  field  force  of  regulars  may  be  lighting 
-abroEid,  but  tho  territorial  army  remains  at  home.    At 
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the  Olid  of  Hix  months  the  Beld  iirniy,  pvon  if  mcceasfnl 
HO  far,  will  have  its  last  reserve  in  the  riuiks ;  tlie  terrl- 
toriiil  army,  after  six  monthn'  embodiuiotit,  may  be  fit  lo 
tnke  the  lield,  but  it  will  still  reinfiiii  nt  hotnc>.  Prriiap* 
it,  or  some  part  of  it,  or  Konie  individualr4  buluiigtiif;  (o  iU 
may  feel  dinpofled  to  help  the  field  force,  and  tht-y  may  bo 
allowed,  or  even  encouraged  to  do  so,  but  tlioy  cuiild  nol 
be  ordered  to  go,  whatever  the  emergency  ;  thctir  oblij^' 
tion  to  fltj;ht  extends  only  to  places  where  nn  (Igliting  is  to 
be  expected.  No  doubt  the  existence  of  thir*  forue  nuiy 
tend  to  disooiiragti  any  attempt  of  an  enemy  to  raid  tlu 
Uuitod  Kingdom;  but  ruids  are  neither  very  prohnUr 
nor  nocwMarily  vyry  ttoriouH.  We  are  spending  our 
Htrongth  in  vndcavuurinf;  to  fopo  with  the  most  remote 
coutint;»ncy,  leaving  the  obvious  and  pressing  dangen  | 
unconsidurod.  I 

Mr  Holdane  \s,  in  fact,  engngod  in  making  ropes  of 
Hand,  and  Lt  taking  great  pniiiH  to  ensure  thut  only  tJx 
bust  kind  of  sand  shall  be  used  to  moke  his  i<ope3.  Tb« 
ropes  will  not  be  very  valuable,  but  by  happy  foresight, 
or  chance,  bis  maehinery  is  so  constructwd  aa  to  b« 
capable  of  dealing  also  with  hemp;  the  u»tu  of  sand  l« 
merely  his  preference.  The  orgaoiaatlon  of  the  terri- 
torial army  appears  to  be  suitable  for  the  provision  of  an 
elTlcient  forro  for  a  great  war;  it  is  the  iuti^ntion  nt 
present  to  use  it  to  provide  a  force  which  shall  Im>  iiselcw* 
in  n  great  war,  which  shall  remain  immobile,  paralysed. 
outride  the  sphere  of  conflict.  Yet  for  the  machine^', 
the  organisation,  we  may  bo  gmteful ;  if  Mi*  Huldane 
gives  us  that  and  nothing  else,  ho  will  have  given  u« 
more  than  any  of  bio  predooeutors  for  guucratioua,  W* 
shall  have  the  mcan»,  if  only  wo  have  the  will  to  um 
them,  of  producing  a  real  second  line  army  for  purpoMW 
of  war.  What  is  wanting  is  the  nuthority  to  turn  th« 
orgnnitiation  to  good  account;  to  ensui-e  that  tho  forc« 
which  is  to  bo  created,  however  small  it  may  have  to  b«, 
bhall  bo  available  for  service  wherever  it  is  roquired,  and  n 
shall  not  bo  interned  whore  it  is  not  required.  What  jj 
wanted,  in  fact,  is  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Becoaff 
lino  army  to  serve,  in  time  of  war.  wherever  the  proper 
authorities  may  consider  that  its  sen-ices  will  bo  moM 
utieful.  If  men  can  be  found  to  accept  this  obligation,  then 
we  shall  have  a  real  and  useful  force,  and  the  problem  of 
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expnnaion  will  1>e,  in  some  degron,  nolved.  If  tlie  men 
cannot  bo  found,  wo  shall  nt  least  know  our  danger;  we 
shall  have  discovered  the  int^ufflcienoy  of  ropes  of  nand. 

'Our  belief  is'  (said  Mr  Haldann  on  February  25)  '.  .  .  that 
tliey  (the  men  nt  the  Hccond  line)  would  bo  ready,  flodinK 
thonuolvcH  in  thoir  uoit«,  to  say,  "  wo  wish  to  go  abroad  and 
take  our  part  iu  the  tlieatro  of  war.  to  fight  in  the  interutits 
of  the  nation  and  for  tlic  defence  of  the  Euipii'e."  It  might 
be  tJist  tliey  would  not  only  go  in  their  battalion!*,  but  in 
thoir  brigades  and  even  divisions.' 

It  might  ind<M.id  bo  so,  but  it  would  be  a  [;;ood  thing  to 
lind  out  htifureliand.  One  way  to  6nd  out  would  be  to 
Bsk  them ;  if  they  agree,  then  they  can  he  counted  on ; 
if  thoy  demur,  the  expense  of  trutning  them  will  bo  a 
purposek'sis  oxtravagunce.  It  ItKiks  as  if  Mr  Haldano 
dares  not  put  the  question  because  he  fears  what  the 
auswor  may  bo ;  he  confines  himself  to  speoulatjon  bo- 
uause  he  is  afraid  to  face  the  passible  reality. 

It  may  bo  ndmitt(>d  that  an  obligation  to  serve  abroad, 
if  uecofuwiry,  in  timo  of  war,  is  u  serious  mutter  for  a 
citizen  soldior.  It  is  indeed  so  serious  that  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  a  (Sufficient  number  will  accept  the 
obligation.  Nevortholoss  the  fact  in  quite  clear  that  for 
purposes  of  war  no  narrower  liability  can  bo  of  any  value 
in  the  effort  to  meet  our  roquircmonti*.  Mr  Hnldane, 
with  suspicious  candour,  hu«  admitted  that  tho  end  to  be 
tittainL>^d  has  not  como  within  bi8  purview.  '  I  huvo  never 
been  uble,'  ho  8ayi«,  *  to  work  out  thu  standard  of  tho 
requirements  of  the  Empire.'  Nor  has  anybody  olso; 
hut  mimy  have  tried,  within  tho  limits  of  pentonal  know- 
lodge,  to  work  out  a  rough  oHtimate;  and  it  cannot  l>o 
aupposed  that  Mr  Haldanc,  after  a  year's  study  of  military 
problems,  has  formed  no  kind  of  estimate  for  himiwtf. 
Tlio  pi-oblem  of  the  defence  of  India  must  have  come 
before  hint ;  docs  be  accept  Lord  Kitchener's  et^tiniat^i  of 
our  requirements  for  security  iu  that  qnai-tery  Or  the 
estimate  of  Ijord  Uoberts?  Or  neither?  Or,  if  neither, 
has  he  discovered  or  evolved  any  estimate  of  thotte 
requirements  which  leads  him  to  believe  that  they  would 
bo  fulflUed  by  a  force  of  160,000  men,  maintained  in  the 
field  for  six  months?  Mr  Ilaldane  evades  the  question  of 
^uiremonts  altogether. 
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"Tboofh  we  mt9  act  l^rinc 
mmtta  for  the  Bopii*,  w«  mc 
b  battar  pffCfMund  for 
hhhwtn  hwl;  and  that  noas  to 
>a<  tbe  Emsibe,  at  aO 
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Tbi8aboiiiaybesIItiaitotnw,aDd  wv^i^j-fce  (ntaMit 

rvttAcm,  bot  cbe  intensity  of  oar  gr»titade  -wiB 

the  proportion  wfaielt  tha  impromnail 

tirntej.   If  a  nuui  ham  Odb  hmUSa  in  hk 

a  fanndred  pooods,  and  has  oaiy 

bill,  ic  will  not  comfort  him  moch  to 

in  hii  overcoat  poefcet.     The  actual  i: 

power  Kireo  hy  this  Dew  Bcbeme  will  be 

compared    to  the  gap   that  ■■  jrei  to    bs 

HaldaDe.  in  spite  of  his  political 

this  very  well. 

Nererthelesa,  althongfa  the  •etoal  ■ 
power  is  sntall  compared  with  the  inereaae  which  ii 
reqoirad  toensoze  sBfe^.  theiv  k  wiMon  to  hop*  that  tb 
effidencT-  of  <>(>''  ioadeqaatc  fa««e  wftt  be  aotmhfy  m- 
proved  by  Mr  Haldane«  or^aoiiation.  H*  has  dealt «ill 
Um  matoriol  and  tfa«  money  at  hri  iTInprwl  in  •  wtA- 
naalikc  manner ;  and.  altbongfa  tbcrv  will  eerteiatr  k 
much  dfff««iiee  of  opinion  with  rtgard  to  the  tmemmtj 
or  the  mhie  ot  Uw  various  maaaturae  of  rafurm  wliU  l» 
odrocatM,  it  mast  be  admitted  that  mond 
wtigbty  anthori^  eao  be  addacni  bk  fnoor  of 
of  thorn.  The  eheratioDa  in  the  oiganfaaMfiu  of  the  *fin( 
line,'  the  force  for  war  oversee,  arv  mainly  foor: 
nelf-oonteined  dirisifxi,  the  allotment  ot  caTalry  do: 
the  provisioa  of  men  from  civil  life  for  certain  trc 
and  adminirtgative  services  on  motaSfatioo.  and 
Mbeme  of  depAt  battalions.  As  to  the  fixvt,  than 
practical  onanimity  of  approval  for  the  propoeed 
tion ;  the  new  diviaions.  wfaidi  een  be  groped  iato 
to  suit  the  coDditiooa  of  a  *—ni^'g~'.  f  ~~  J"*  rapafiKi.  liulh 
administrotiTely  and  taotieally,  of  faida|Madent  actiaa. 
Or^^anisation  In  army  oorpe  is  suitable  far  getmi,  naffiitj 
Powers  which  can  produce  a  aoore  of  Umbk  ;  fat  v»,  vko 
have  never  been  able  to  complete  thres^  exaapt  oa  paper* 
the  system  in  cnmbroua  and  oi^taetieaL  Tha 
of  the  dtrisionol  formatioo  alao^  ■■jsriallj   ftjc- 
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son-ico,  haa  boen  proved  by  tho  t?ti*o  ftiid  certainty 
with  \vbicb  tbo  Japanese  armies  ia  tho  lato  war  were 
dwptttobed,  combined,  and  rodistribnted  to  moot  the 
varying  exigent'iat  of  tho  campaign. 

The  dietinction  which  has  been  drawn  between  the 
strategic  and  the  protective  duties  of  cavalry,  and  the 
consequent  allotment  of  our  available  mount«d  troops  to 
independent  cavalry,  onny  cavalry,  and  divigional  cavalry, 
are  a  belated  effort  to  conform  to  views  which  have  long 
ago  been  accepted  by  the  leaden*  of  military  thought 
in  continental  countriee.  It  8eems  probable  that  Mr 
Haldane,  or  his  advisers,  may  have  been  informed  or  re- 
minded of  thase  views  by  the  simultaneous  and  opiKH-tune 
appearaocfl  of  these  two  books  on  the  subject,  both  of  them 
translations  from  the  German,  in  which  the  neoeit^ity  for 
the  distinction  is  put  beyond  doubt.  Tliese  books,  Iiappily 
enough,  are  ob«olutely  complementary  one  to  another; 
General  von  Bemhardi,  in  '  Cavaliy  in  Modem  Wor,* 
attacks  the  subject  theoretically  and  arrives  at  his  con- 
clusions by  deduction.  General  von  Pelet-Narbonne.  in 
'Cavalry  on  Service,'  adopts  the  inductive  metliod ;  he 
has  selected  from  history  a  single,  but  very  complete 
series  of  operations  of  a  cavalry  force,  and  from  the  actual 
sucoess  or  failure  of  the  methods  adopted  by  or  forced 
upon  it,  has  suggested  certain  general  principles.  The 
conclusions  of  Bemhardi  and  the  general  principles  of 
Felet-Narbonne  are,  on  many  points,  in  agrooment,  and 
on  one  are  identical,  namely,  that  tho  cavalry  of  an 
army  in  the  field  has  two  distinct  duties  to  perform,  and 
that  the  same  force  cannot  simultaneously  perform  both. 
These  duties  are,  shortly,  Ktratt^^gic  rc^^onnuiwianco  and 
protection;  that  part  of  the  chivalry  which  i«  detailed  to 
carry  out  tho  first  must  have  complete  Independence  of 
movement,  that  which  performs  tho  second  mmit  be 
strictly  tied  to  tho  army  which  it  protects.  Strategic 
roconnaimanco  is  essentially  an  offensive  operation ; 
protection  is  defensive.  The  flrat  implies  concentration, 
to  overcome  the  hostile  cavalry ;  the  second  implies  dis- 
persion, to  guard  all  avenues  of  approach.  If  only  one 
force  is  available  for  both  purposes,  then,  when  it  pro- 
ceeds on  reconnaisaanoe,  the  army  will  bo  left  exposed ; 
if  it  remains  to  guard  the  army,  it  will  acquire  but  h'ttle 
information  of  the  enemy.    The  Germans,  therefore,  in 
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war.  divide  tliolr  cavalry  into  two  portions,  *Mnkj  I 
divisions '  for  reconiiaissance,  and  *  dirisional  (or  taj^  I 
cavalry'  for  promotion.  General  von  Sombanli  de&ia  I 
the  two  functions  n-s  those  of  intelligonco  and  secoritf.     I 

*  FHindAni«ii tally  different  arrangements '  (ho  sa>'8)  *  kre  w<»  I 
Hnry  to  fulRI  these  two  purp(M<««.     Any  one  ivlio  Mtt4Uipt«dli  I 
entrust  both  the  provision  of  int«11igeuce  and  the  pnbtcSn  I 
of  the  troope  to  one  and  the  same  body  of  men  wtiuld,  b  tb  I 
vast  majorJtj-  of  umca,  fall  to  oeetire  either  porpose  w  lootM  I 
the  onnmy*^  nioiint«d  forces  ^till  held   the  field.     To  mm  I 
information,  i.e.  intotligonre,  roqttires  concentration  of  fcra  I 
The  reconnoitring  cavalry  nniHt  lieat  their  oppouents  ouii;'  I 
the  fletd  in  order  to  ohtaiu  opportunitiea  for  diaooTsring  wfat  I 
i.s  RuioR  on  behind  the  enemy's  protective  screnn.     To  aeeo*  I 
plish  thiD.  the  cavalry  must  endeavour  to   work  round  Iti  I 
adversary's  flanktt,  and  may  in  cotiseciiieiice  have  lo  I«ttv«  tb 
front  of  itM  own  army  vnlii'uly  uncovi-i'&d.     The  protoetioatf 
thlH  army,  on  the  other  hand,  requires  a  wldo  exteiudoa  d 
front  and  consequent  subdivision  of  force,  tho  exact  oppcaiM 
of  the  conceati-ation  which  the  proAision  of  intelUffeoc*  la- 
peratively  calls  for.' 

This  is  the  theoretical  argunientH    General  von  Pelet- 
I^arboDoe's  practical  exanijilc?*  point  the  name  moral. 

'Tlie  deployment  of  the  armies  in  advancing  from  their  dr 
training  points  was  to  be  protected  and  conoeikled,  and  la- 
formation  to  be  obtained  about  the  distribution,  uovaoiMitK 
and  intentions  of  tlie  enem)''a  foroee.  These  duttea,  whkh 
fall  to  the  cavulr)',  were  of  both  an  ofTenxlvo  and  dcfeoain 
nature,  and  muet  bo  iiepi^ratoly  carrityl  out  to  attain  a  fiM* 
c«ssftil  result;  i.e.  the  duty  of  ob?'er%'ation  muRt  be  foodl- 
mentally  separate  from  that  of  protection.' 

The  recognition  of  those  principles,  by  those  roMpoualbU 
for  the  efficiency  of  our  oi-my,  muftt  be  counted  as 
reform ;  but  in  (ho  application  of  (tiem  Mr  Ilaldane 
nut  been  )iuece»8ful.     It  i»  proposed  tu  allot  to  the  ne 
infantry  divisions  —  semi-iudopondent  bodies   of  nc 
20,000  men  each — only  two  Hijuodrons  of  yeoniunrv, 
divisional  ca\'alry.      Thit;  proportion  of   mounts  ne 
is  manifestly  inmilTicient,  oven  if  tho  quality  were 
best  that  could  be  provided ;  and  the  prospect  of  ha^ 
to  depend  for  reconnaissauco  on  some  tlireo    hunt 
partially  trained  men  under  inexperienced  ofHoers 
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not  bo  reiy  BatJsfactory  to  a  diviaional  commander.  It 
would  appear  that  the  divtsioDS  have  been  8tar\'ed  in 
order  tlmt  mouatod  men  might  be  found  to  form  tho 
hybrid  formation  which  in  to  bo  called  army  cavalry',  a 
force  of  which  tho  (unctioDa  arc  indefinito  and  the  value 
pi-oblemntic.  The  ^y^tcm  adopted  shoWM  an  intentional 
departure  from  simplicity,  with  no  compensating  advan- 
tage to  justify  it. 

The  third  of  Mr  Haldano's  propo«aU — the  provision  of 
men  from  civil  lifo  to  tAko  up  ccrtitin  duties  with  the 
field  army  on  mobiliHiition — is  frnnkiy  an  experiment;  and 
its  Bucceas  depends  on  two  conditions  which  are  not  yet 
assured.  There  ig  doubt  an  to  whether  tlie  men  required 
will  come  for^vard ;  and  there  i»  doubt,  even  if  the  men 
come  fomard,  an  to  their  consenting  to  undergo  training 
sufficient  to  fit  them  for  immediate  service  in  the  field. 
The  first  question  will  be  answered  definitely  before  long, 
hut  there  is  n^ason  to  expect  wide  divergences  of  opinion 
about  tho  answer  to  the  second.  Not  only  must  the 
Htaudard  of  fitness  for  war  always  be  somewhat  inde- 
finite and  to  a  great  extent  a  matter  of  opinion,  but 
there  is  also  the  danger  that,  in  order  to  fulfil  tho  first 
condition,  tho  second  may  bo  waived;  that  is,  that  in 
order  to  get  the  men.  to  show  the  force  on  paper,  tlie 
training  may  bo  so  relaxed  that  the  services  of  tho  moa 
may  at  first  bo  of  little  value.  And  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  on  theso  men  the  fighting  power  of  the 
whole  of  tho  Bold  army  is  dependent ;  not  one  of  the  six 
divisions  will  bo  able  to  mobilise  without  them;  not  one 
will  bo  fit  for  service  unlesn  tlicse  men  are  efHcient. 

The  question  of  the  sutticiency,  both  numerical  and 
military,  of  these  reinforcements  for  the  first  line  Is  grave; 
itoaunot  be  annwered  except  by  making  the  experiment 
and  oouKidenng  tho  result-  Conjecture  and  prophecy  can 
carry  no  weight.  But,  admitting  that  the  value  of  the 
schomo  cannot  bo  gauged  exceptby  experiment,  it  remains 
to  be  considered  whether  the  experiment  is  worth  making. 
Here  Mr  Hnldane  is  on  more  solid  ground.  The  regular 
soldier  is  an  expensive  article,  so  expensive  that  there  is 
little  hope  that  any  British  Government  would  maintain  an 
establishment  sufficient  to  provide,  on  mobilisaf  ion,  160,000 
regular  soldiers,  in  the  proper  proportion  of  the  different 
erma,    Also  the  regular  soldier  is  highly  trained  ;  and  it 
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must  bo  mdmitted  that  in  tt  modem  army  tlioroare 
Mrrioes  for  the  proper  porformunoe  of  which  a 
■Uuidard  of  military  training  i«  not  b— antJnL  TSim 
dtitiea,  in  fact,  either  upproximate  to  dotiea  whtd  m 
continuously  performed  in  civil  life,  suoh  a*  t^fAi 
t«le^;raphy,  or  railwny  transport,  or  thejr  ore  of  •  astan 
so  simple,  as  for  instiinvo  the  driving  of  omtDUBltfai 
column  wagons,  that  prolonged  and  continuou*  trafafa^ 
either  civil  or  military,  is  unneceanary.  KvetT'  dBciW 
8ub*itituto  for  a  regular  soldier  will  save  money  to  tkt 
ooontty;  how  mudi  exactly  he  will  ssts  eannoi  b 
estimated  until  the  re>*nlt  nf  the  experiment  la  komk 
For,  andor  n  (iystuni  of  voluntary  service,  these  piuapMUn 
non-military  roi*erviet«  may  hold  out  for  huoIi  trniat  M 
they  please ;  and  there  will  he  no  choice  between  gHn| 
what  they  nsk  and  doing  withoat  them.  It  nui^  be  tf> 
pected,  bownvcr,  tliiit  the  system,  if  Auceeasful.  will  rsdl 
in  a  considernhlo  saving ;  and  a  possible  increase  In  tht 
strength  of  our  army  for  service  oversea,  if  attotned^wHI 
no  iiK-rtiflse  of  cost  and  no  diminution  of  effidenoy,  b  ■ 
suSiciont  excuse  for  experimeutw  of  the  boldeat  natura 

It  i»  perhaps  with  regard  to  Mr  Haldano'H  fonitk 
proposition,  the  establishment  of  draft-prod uciuK  iffl* 
battalions,  and  the  extinction  of  the  old  niilitiu  ayttetn. 
that  the  greatest  volume  and  intensity  of  criticism  it 
to  be  oxpoctod.  The  militia  is  a  landmark ;  whatAnr 
may  be  its  faults  and  failings,  it  has  great  traditions  oA 
a.  historie  paat.  In  all  times  of  difllciiUy  and  danger,  ia 
every  great  war,  as  soon  us  tho  iiivariahlo  insuffioiencv 
of  our  proparationtt  became  manifest,  tho  militia  liM 
closed  up  its  ranks  and  has  gone  fortli  silently,  ezpeetnf 
no  praixo.  doman<ling  no  reward,  to  take  Its  pLlos  fn 
fighting  lino  or  garrison.  Its  xervice'*  have  oumed  for 
it  not  only  tho  respect  and  gratitude  of  the  nation,  hot 
also  the  right  to  retain  its  place  in  the  national  forees. 
as  long  as  its  continued  existence  can  reasonably  b* 
juntiBed.  For  some  years  this  latter  question  has  beM 
in  douhu  The  quality  of  the  militia  has  detorioratsd 
owing  to  the  invasion  of  its  recruiting  field  by  tbs 
volunteers ;  its  strength  has  diminished  owing  to  tht 
annual  exodus  of  1*2,000  men  who  enlist  from  it  into 
the  line.  The  terms  of  service  are  of  such  n  nature  that 
it  is  difficult  for  a  man   in  regular  work  to  attend  t 
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trninin);,  find  yet  they  are  bo  do^'isod  that  an  idle  tuun 
can  iMisily  belong  to,  und  train  'witb,  moro  thau  one 
corpi;.  lius  practioo  is  known  to  bo  not  uncommon,  and 
rondcrs  all  rotums  of  Htren^fth  Mumuwhut  untrustworthy. 

Moreover,  there  in  the  <.-»uiiideratiun  thai  thu  niUitiai 
when  it  takes  the  Bold,  will  coniwnt  to  do  so  only  in  ita 
unttH,  and  that  its  olficers  und  tnon  aro  not  nrailablo  to 
roplaco  cuAualties  in  the  re^^iilar  niTiiy.  Thin  limitation 
h  ono  on  which  there  id  a  (MtUMidonible  divergence  of 
opinion,  and  it  raay  be  woll  to  oniloavoiir  to  clear  it  up 
before  proceeding  further.  The  advocates  of  the  present 
system  argue,  with  apparent  reoaon,  that,  when  men 
take  the  field,  they  Khould  go  in  the  battalions  or 
batteries  in  which  they  have  been  trained  in  peace, 
under  their  own  ofllceric,  nhoulder  to  shoulder  with  the 
comrades  they  know.  If  there  were  anything  like  an 
equality  of  efficiency  between  militia  and  line  this  argu> 
ment  would  have  weight,  especially  at  the  beginning  of 
a  war  i  but  it  has  never  been  protended  that  militia 
battalions  are  as  efficient  as  those  of  the  line.  There- 
fore, when  the  waste  of  war  has  reduced  regular  bat- 
taliona  to  a  fraction  of  their  proper  strongth,  the  question 
to  be  decided  is  whether  it  is  better  to  reinforce  these 
battalions  by  adding  others  of  le»»i  eHIcicncy,  or  by 
filling  them  up  to  their  full  complement  by  ofllcoro  und 
men  whom  they  may  absorb  and  make  their  own.  For 
example,  if  a  force  of  roguhirs  in  the  field  had  lost  4000 
men  by  caounlticH,  would  it  be  better  to  send  4000  ofRcers 
und  men  to  fill  the  vacancies  in  the  regular  battalions, 
or  to  reinforce  the  regulars  by  a  brigade  of  militia, 
4000  strong,  tn  its  own  battAltons?  There  is  no  experi- 
'-^c(^^  leader  who  would  hesitate  for  a  moment  if  tha 
choice  were  offered  him  ;  the  opinion  may  be  hii7jirdod 
that  there  are  few  who  would  not  prefer  to  have  2000 
militia  in  drafts  rather  than  4000  in  units. 

The  opinion  that  reinforcements  sent  to  the  front 
during  the  course  of  a  war  are  more  valuable  in  the  form 
of  drafts  than  in  that  of  units  bos  been  held  strongly 
with  reference  to  old  and  now  units  much  more  alike 
in  original  efficiency  than  are  line  and  militia  battalion.>(. 
The  system  pursued  by  the  Federals,  during  the  American 
Civil  War,  of  organising  new  units  in  preference  to 
filling  up  the  gaps  in  those  already  in  the  field,  is  con- 
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tldtred  by  Colonol  Henderson,  no  mean  judge,  to  hill 
ofleoted  Horiotisly  the  efficiency  of  the  Federal  Army.      I 

•Thiiii*  (hfl  dftys  in  "The  Selene©  of  War")  •  bait«,llons  wWdj 
had  tsi-rvcd  in  inoiw  timn  one  campaign  and  hiul  gaiiuidfS)*! 
nonce  and  disinpline  wei-e  wion  reduced  to  the  xtrenRtfa  diM 
couple  of  companies;  whilst  othern  Iivt4«ly  raised  boasted il 
full  complement  of  riflea,  bat  wero  without  ntfirerm,  eooniM 
tlnne<l  or  nou-conimissloued,  capable  of  iuetnicting  ur  Indtin 
their  tinpriu-tifieil  men/  I 

Speaking  of  Iho  nrrniigeincn(«  uf  thu  State  of  'Wiaooniu 

which,  nluno  of  thu  Nortliurii  8Uit<>»,  iulupt4.'d  the  systMU 

of  reinforcing  by  drafts  instead  of  by    unita,   GcoMin 

>8heruian  was  oniphatio  in  his  opinion.  1 

''Wo  MtJniato  a  Wlwonsiu  raglnient  equni  to  an  onlltMin 
brifradv.  I  bvlipve  that  five  hiindrtMl  new  men  abided  toiiJ 
old  ami  oxpericnci.'d  raiment  were  more  vnluablo  tk^H 
Utousand  men  in  tbe  form  of  a  now  regiiuent,  for  the  foflV 
by  (MiMK-iation  with  Rood  experienced  eaptains,  MeutwuBV. 
and  non-eomuiiisHiono<l  ofliccrs,  Hoon  Ijocamo  veteratM,  wlwnH 
the  latter  were  generally  unavailable  for  a  year.' 

The  view  of  the  Federal  civil  authorities,  however,  whs 
I  porsistod,  mainly  to  meet  tho  wishes  of  recruits,  in  oi'g'U- 
Lioing  new  units  under  inexperienced  officers,  lea%'tot; 
rtheir  experienced  officers  without  men  to  comnuind,  if 
latiU  maintained  by  Homo  with  whom  efficiency  in  w«r 
fu  a  com^ideration  Micoud  to  that  of  convenience  in  peaca 
[The  Duke  of  Bedford,  a  reprcHontative  militia  oomnuuid- 
'  {ng  officer,  in  his  pamphlet  on  '  Ttio  Preservation  of  tbt 
Militia,'  frankly  buses  his  opinion  on  convenionoo  of 
recruiting,  and  relcgntcii  cfnclcncy  to  tho  background. 

•Tlie  militia'  (he  sfty»),  'if  it  in  to  be  rwnnted  by  tho  <'ntintT 
autliurilic-s,  must  eontttitute  a  »et»nd  lino  to  tlio  I{4'>giUar 
Army,  and  mtiF^t  not  bo  Incorporated  into  the  liefnihir  Anur 
I  in  time  of  war.  Xo  Lord- Lieutenant,  no  county  mafrn&tea,  nn 
[county  resideut»,  no  senior  ofGcen  of  the  militia,  ean  boex- 
Ipect^yl  to  throw  their  heurlH  into  tbe  creation  of  a  fom 
['u-hich  in  not  to  l>c  alloned  to  go  on  eennce  as  a  complete  anil 
■  nnder  its  own  officers,  but  which  ia  to  be  used  merely  u  a 
*  drafting  force  and  Io»e  its  Identity  In  the  ranka  of  the  Line.' 

This  may  bo  true ;  but  if  so,  it  seema  to  show  a  curioo* 
narrow-mi  ndedness  in  these  county  personages  that  they 
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r1iou1(I  Ticuowillinti  to  do  for  tlir  county  rcgiilm-bnttHUons 

th«  BCrvico  which  the  Duke  of  Itedfortl  evidently  expec(*i 

them  to  do  for  the  coanty  militja  battalions.    Are  we  to 

mippofto  that  in  case   of  war   the   county   ftentlemon  of 

]iedfor*l«liirc  would  care  nothing  for  the  etliciency  of  the 

lat  Battalion  B«>dfordshiro    Itef^iment,   Sghting  in  the 

flrat  line,   hut  would   cuntrc  their  utt«ntion  on  the  3rd 

Battalion  B^Mlfordtthire  R<«f;iment,  in  garrison  nt  Malta? 

If  this  be   tto,   then   the   xippcir  claK^iis  of   thix   CTiiintry 

inu»t  have  stranf^c-ly  limitud  idoos  of   putriotittm  and  a 

remarkable  hick  of  the  senite  of  proportion.    It  may  be 

that  the  Duke  of  B4>dford'8  opinion  of  the  character  of 

his   neighbourii   in   unduly   pe<4siin!«tic:    but   it   must   be 

admitted  that  minplnced  ei^jnt't  de  corps  of  ihta  kind  is 

too  prevalent.    There  are  Horae  volunteers,  8ome  yeomen, 

Koine  militiamen,  and  a  good  many  regulars,  whose  view 

of  all    military  problems  is   limited  to  the  iofluonC'O  of 

those  prubluniH  on  their  own  particular  force.     The  idea 

of  a  national  army  is  beyond  tiiem  ;  each  will  flght  for  hiK 

own  potty  privileges,  however  damaging  thofte  prlvilegtM* 

may  bo  to  the  welfare  of  the  army  ax  a  whole.     If  Mr 

Haldane's    scheme    8UL-cocd»t    there    wilt    l>e   at    l^Aftt   a 

diminution  in  the  number  of  the  op|XMing  factions;  on 

one  side  will  be  the  regular  army  with  its  two  reserves, 

and  on  the  other  a  homogeneous  territorial  army.     Even 

a  limited  and  prejudiced  mind  may  bo  able  to  grasp  the 

essential  principles  on  which  the  two  forcos  are  or)(anised 

and   to  understand   that   efficiency  gained   by  either   at 

the  expense  of  the  other  would  be  detrimental   to   the 

national  interest. 

In  considering  the  eflfert  of  the  sulwtitution  of  depfifc 
battalions  for  militia  hattAliono,  however,  there  is  one 
apparent  disadvantage  in  the  now  scheme,  that  is,  the 
loss  of  militia  units  which  until  now  have  always  volun- 
teered for  garrison  service  abroad  in  time  of  war,  thus 
sotting  free  regular  battalions  for  field  service.  From  a 
proviso  ill  his  Bill,  oH'ering  to  the  units  of  the  territorial 
foreo  tho  option  of  volunteering  for  such  iwrvico  in  timo 
of  war,  Air  Ualdune  apparently  expects  that  the  tradition 
of  the  militia  in  this  re-tpfwt  will  he  handed  on.  Theoreti- 
cally the  conditions  are  unaltered ;  the  militia  was  fro© 
to  volunteer  for  service  abroad,  or  to  refrain,  an  it 
liked;  the  territorial  nrmy  will  be  equally  free.'  But 
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witli  I'CgaiHJ  to  the  militia,  there  wae  a  certAin  conBdt 
boHed  OD  iMhst  exiierience ;  militia  battAlionH  looked ' 
voluuteering  for  («!r\'ic6  n«  almost  a  moral  oblif 
The  view  which  tlio  teri-itoriiil  army  may  take  bi 
problenmtic ;  the  oaly  ittducement  tliat  is  providsd 
the  law  that  thin  force,  when  the  iiituatioii  Is  suffieioot^ 
fierious,  nhall  \w  embodied  for  training.  Onco  ombodiaL 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  many  may  see  no  adtUtioiul 
bardabtp  in  continuing  their  training,  for  n  timu,  ahrtMuL, 

The  luoatiurea  of  reform  which  Mr  Haldnuo  iotetulil 
apply  to  the  auxiliary  foroen  ai'e,  as  has  olruady  bMD 
notod,  mainly  in  the  direction  of  improvement  of  organltk- 
tion  :  and  bin  efforts  towards  thia  end  are  charactoriMd  In 
Hound  military  instinct  and  by  some  boldne-HiK.  The  maia 
defect  is  evident;  be  is  organising  a  fightiu};  maebiat 
which  cannot  bo  counted  on  to  fight  except  in  tko  mooto 
continifuncy  of  invaition.  Otherwise  the  or^onisAtioa 
appuMTM  to  Im)  siiittiblu  and  capable  of  further  extaorioB. 
But  over  the  n'hole  ncbumo  in  a  cloud  of  doubt  'whiob  cut 
only  be  clcai-od  up  by  expiti-ienco.  There  is  no  certoinl]' 
that  Mr  Haldnne  will  get  the  men  he  wanta  under  tlw 
conditioiiH  which  he  propones;  he  may  buve  to  nboove 
between  a  shortage  of  persomiel  on  one  baud  and,  on  tli« 
other,  either  a  i-elaxation  of  tlie  oonditiona  of  aervloe  or 
nn  inr;rousti  of  cost.  If  men  fail  to  come  forward  !n 
Mullicient  nuntl>er»,  nothing  will  bring  tiiem  forward  bat 
additional  inducements;  and  thcHe  can  only  be  providitd 
by  lightening  the  personal  burden  or  by  increasing  the 
personal  reward.  If  the  first  be  adopted,  thu  stundatd  a( 
efTiciency,  low  enough  already,  will  fall  still  lower;  if  tbi- 
second  be  adopted,  the  army  estimateH.  atruiidy  hi(;h 
enough,  will  rise  still  higher.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
)K)th  results  may  ensue.  If  the  luon  requiriHl  do  coinr 
forward  and  accept  the  inci'eJised obligation  and  dioiiniiibed 
inducements  which  Mr  Holdane  offers,  then  his  ecbeme 
will  be  safo.     But  that  will  not  make  the  country  safe. 

Mr  Kaldano  has  gone  as  far  as  he  dares  in  the  dirtMitioa 
of  efBcient  organisation.  If  he  has  gauged  correctly 
endurance  of  tbo  volunteer  under  the  burden  piled  u] 
him  by  the  rest  of  the  community,  his  arrangement  mny 
last  until  the  volunt«cr  awakes  to  the  fact  that  in  additJc 
to  bis  own  work  he  is  doing  the  work  of  ton  other  mci 
who  are  idle,  and  that  he  is  accepting  a  risk  that 
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other  meD.ivho  arc  cautious,  are  ovudinf;.  If  Mr  Hnldano 
haii  made  a  mistake  in  Mh  csttmiLto  of  tho  putionco  of  tJio 
volunteers,  then  his  schomo  for  a.  territorial  army  must 
fail.  If  it  should  fail,  then  tho  country  inuat  be  prvpared 
to  consider  seriouiUy  tho  question  of  compulsion :  for  it 
is  t^onorully  udniittod  that  in  thuMi  propottulH  thu  limit  of 
tho  voluntary  system  has  boen  reached.  Tho  minority  of 
tbo  nation,  by  whom  tho  auxiliary  forcM  are  prondod*! 
cmuiot  bu  expuctud  to  mako  urilimitoil  8acrilivox  for  tho 
bviiulil  of  the  majority;  tlio  doubt  about  Mr  HaldaiiOM 
sohomo  it*  whothor  it  Iium  not  exceeded  the  limit  of  tho 
sacriJicctt  wliich  the  minority  are  prepared  to  make. 
Under  tho  voluntary  tfystitm  the  volunteer  Una  always 
before  him  the  contrast  between  liiti  own  position  and 
that  of  the  majority  who  do  uothing,  the  majority  who»e 
rigbt  to  evade  service  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
Hystein.  It  is  not  surprittin^;  that  the  volunteer  should 
insist  on  making  bis  own  terms ;  the  surprising;  point  is 
that  hia  terms  are  so  moderate.  But  it  is  he  who  com- 
mands the  market  \  tt  is  on  the  daiiti  of  man  who  now 
Oils  the  ranks  of  the  volunteer  forces  and  on  each  man's 
interpretation  of  his  duty  to  tbo  State  that  the  success  of 
the  scheme,  as  a  scheme,  depends.  For  it  is  to  these  men, 
and  not  to  the  nation  at  large,  that  Mr  Haldone's  appeal 
is  nindu:  he  cannot  uxpccl  that  thoiM)  otlteru  who  have 
shirked  ihu  IcusL-r  obligntiuu  will  accept  tho  greater.  If 
an  appeal  bo  made  to  the  nation  a»  a  whole,  the  appoal 
mutit  be  for  compulsion,  that  is,  for  universal  service,  for 
it  is  ridiculous  to  appeal  to  the  man  who  does  not  volun- 
teer to  work  a  little  harder  and  take  a  little  more  rlttk. 
While  the  possibility  of  evasion  cxiata,  service,  even  tho 
limited  service  of  the  volunteer,  is  to  a  certain  extent  a 
hardship,  for  the  distribution  of  the  hurdsn  i^  unjii.it.  If 
the  injustice  be  removed  the  weight  of  the  burden  would 
be  almost  unnoticed. 

The  success  of  Mr  Haldane's  Hcheme,  therefore,  may 
be  said  to  depend  on  the  possibility  of  his  obtaining  the 
men  he  requires  at  a  reasonable  cost.  The  scheme  itself 
is  in  advance  of  any  former  proposals ;  it  contains  sountl 
meaeures  of  reform  and  is  no  bar  to  further  refonn.  Its 
insufficiency  is  due  to  tho  inherent  defects  of  the  voluntary 
system  to  which  Mr  Uuldane  is  tied ;  and  tbo  fact  U  quite 
clear  that,  under  that  fiyntcm,  no  great  improvement  on 
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thl«  (tcJiemo  cwn  bo  IioJmkI  for.      For   tn-c-ry  reiuoD  ihi ' 
Kcheme  xhuiild  liave  a  fair  trhi).    Those  who  u(Ibor«  firmly  I 
to  the  principle  of  vohmtary  service  will  find  in  U>t«| 
propo«iaU  the  extreme  po»Hibility  of  the  voluntary  H>-tt«a; 
those  who  favour  conscription,  or  compulsion,  or  unirenil  I 
trnininK,  will  perceive  that  the  whole  voluntary  ity«t«ini>  ■ 
undergoing  its  linul  trial.    The  regular  army  will  recogniii  i 
an  effort  to  produce  a  6eld  army  which,  although  bn  i 
large  for  u  smiill  wnr  (ind  too  small  for  a  lar^e  war,  wiU 
yt-t  he  ooiTiploto  and  organically  sound.      The    nuxiUsff 
forc<!<H  will  have  what  thoy  havo  alwiiyit  wanted,  or^anii 
tioii,  and  should  bu  ablo  to  undorsUmd  that  pnutiMlj 
organisation  of  these  forces  is  impossible  without  radkal' 
aU«rations  in  their  conntitutiun. 

80  profound  is  Mr  Uatdanc  s  subtlety  that  peopio  of  tht 
mo«t  diverse  opinions  can  find  a  polntof  viuw  from  vhfak 
the  sclieme  presents  a  favourable  nt*p«et.  With  U» 
exception  of  Mr  Arnolil-t'orster.  whoso  rogretfiil  ejtt 
Htill  linger  on  his  own  rejected  maf«t«n>'^ce,  nobody  if 
likely  to  condemn  the  proposals  as  a  whole.  Crltlcimn  of 
details  is  inevitable ;  and  these  Mr  Hnldniit)  appean  to  bf 
prepared  to  meet  with  undaunt«l.  even  cheerful  tmt 
And  in  bis  defence  of  bis  theories  we  may  wlah  him  Ra^ 
cees,  for  if  the  scheme  in  its  entirety  be  put  on  its  trial, 
then,  whether  it  succe^^ds  or  failn.  the  attention  of  tb* 
country  will  havo  been  directed  tucurtain  prohloms  whieb 
havo  hitherto  boon  neglected,  problems  on  tho  corrert 
solution  of  which  tho  Tory  existence  of  tho  nation  maj 
depend. 
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Art.  IX.-THE  CHARACTER  OF  GOETHE.  ^^ 

1.  Goelhc,  tiein  Leben  und  Mine  Werkfi.  By  Dr  Albert 
Bielschowsky.  Two  vols.  Tenth  edition.  Munich ; 
Beck,  100(3. 

2.  Tfi«  Life  of  Goethe.  By  Albort  Bielscliowaky,  Ph.D. 
Authorised  traiislation  by  W.  A.  Cooper,  A.M.  Three 
voI«.     Vol.  r.     New  York  and  London  :  Putnam,  1905. 

3.  Coethe.     By  J.  Firtnory.     New  edition.     Paris,  1897, 

4.  Ooetfu.  By  Rii'hurd  M.  Meyer.  Second  edition.  Berlin: 
Hofmnnn.  1«98. 

5.  (!ottff\  By  Oeorg  Witkowski.  Leipzig  and  Berlin : 
Seoman,  1899. 

6.  (ktfthe  en  France:  fUude  (Li  LiUiSrnturt  emttparie.  By 
F.  Bnldensporgor.     Paris:  Hachotto,  1004, 

7.  Htud^a  sur  Goethe.  By  Pniil  8t«pfer,  Paris:  Armand 
Colin,  1906, 

In  a  letter  to  Carlyle^  written  in  1837,  Jolin  Sterling  says: 

'An  to  reading,  I  have  been  looking  at  Goethe,  specially  the 
"Life,"  much  as  a  Hhylog  hoi-so  looks  at  a  post.  In  truth,  I 
am  afraid  of  hira.  I  enjoy  and  admire  liiin  so  much,  and  ton\ 
I  could  HO  nneiily  be  t«mpted  to  go  along  with  him.  And  yet 
I  have  a  deeply- rooted  and  oki  per>uii»lon  that  ho  wa^  the 
most  taplendid  of  anachronisms.  A  thoroughly,  nay  intensely 
pagan  life,  in  an  age  when  it  is  men's  duty  to  be  Christian. 
I  therefore  never  take  him  up  Tvithout  a  kind  of  inward 
check,  ait  if  I  were  trying  some  forbidden  spelL' 

In  bis  tale.  'The  Onyx  Bing,'  Steriing  embodied  in  the 
character  of  the  poet  Walsingham  the  conception  of 
Croethe  to  which  be  hero  gives  oxprcMston.  He  came 
eventually  to  take  a  very  diflferent  view  of  the  character 
and  work  of  Goethe,  and.  in  C'arlyle's  wordit,  put  htm  on 
the  throne  of  bis  intellectual  world ;  but  the  interest  of 
hiH  original  view  is  that,  since  Goethe  fin^t  attracted 
attention  in  this  country,  it  has  been  the  view  of  the 
average  cultivated  Englinhmaa,  and  precisely  on  the 
grounds  indicated  by  Sterling— Goethe's '  thoroughly,  nay 
intensely  pagan  life,"  The  aversion  of  Wordsworth  and 
Coleridge — charactoristically  English  in  their  feelings  and 
sympathies — restod  on  the  same  grounds.  Coleridge  tells  ua 
that  ho  was  pressed  to  tranelato  the  first  part  of  '  Faust ' ; 
Vol.20«.— Wj  4t1.  2  I 
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nnd  one  of  thn  tworvasons  he  allefioA  for  not  tind 
the  ttimk  was  the  cniisidorntion  %vhetlicr  '  it.  bocama 
morul  charoctor  to  render  into  Engliith.  And  so  for.tv- 
tainly,  lend  my  countcnnnce  to  Innfjiiago.  much  of  wtiA 
I  thought  viilgnr,  IkontiouR,  and  hlnitphoriiuiiM.'  To  Df 
Arnold,  luiothcr  typicjilly  Eiifrlish  mind,  tho  ProIoKU  it 
Heaven  wntt  tho  expression  of  a  profoundly  iint^hrtstiii 
Bpirit,  to  which  reverence  must  be  an  inncccsstblu  fudiif. 
In  Mr  K.  U.  Hutton's  memurahle  ossjiy  on  OootliA  lb 
lUiuie  point  of  view  and  tho  in^itinctivo  avemion  it  ioMfiai 
are  oxpreflned  with  a  fulneiMi  and  subtlety  of  detail  whict 
have  H-sifured  its  pemiBDent  interest  as  a  ropredontatfn 
Knglixh  criticism  of  Goethe. 

There  have,  indeed,  been  eminent  En^linh  criticB  wbi 
have  iicen  Goethe  with  other  eyes.  Xot  to  xpcak  of  k* 
fimt  and  greatest  apoutle.  Carlyl&^the  hiat  man  we  colli 
call  KiiKlish^Matthow  Arnold,  Sir  John  Seel«y,  and  UeuT 
f^idgwif'k  received  Goethe  with  no  xtich  nii«ifnvinp  m 
those  originally  felt  by  Sterling,  and  fr««ly  aoknowlMleMi 
him  as  one  of  the  f»nfe»t  and  sngcct  guides  in  tho  'coo^ 
of  life.'  Butf  in  dilTon^nt  wuy«,  tho  three  critics  Jal 
named  were  pre-eminently  non-English  in  their  ciutc' 
thought  and  in  their  conception  of  the  goepel  moet  needtd 
by  their  countrymen.  'Conoeming  Goethe,*  saya  PretJ 
I)owden, 'the  British  public  have  aiwnyfi  hud  thoir  doul 
and  scruples* ;  and  the  general  attitude  of  Engliith  rrititt' 
towards  Goethe  since  the  beginning  nmply  eonflrms  iht' 
assertion.  It  was  a  sure  instinct  that  guided  them  ia 
their  suspicion  of  something  in  Goethe  that  wo^  ntv, 
Htrange,  and  alien  to  tho  traditionH  on  which  weru  buii 
the  fundamental  conceptions  of  the  English  miod  up- 
gurding  man's  relations  to  himself,  to  his  follown,  and 
to  tho  nature  that  produced  him.  To  thin  element  JB 
Goetho  they  gave  the  name  of  '  paganism,'  nt  onoo  lu  a 
description  and  a  stigma ;  and,  whether  we  grU  it  hv  tbb 
name  or  by  the  designntton  which  Goetho  1)inis<-tf  jr^^" 
it — reine.  Mtm^hlichkeU,  whole  and  sound  liumatiity-  it 
was  an  element  which,  if  admitted  ns  a  principle  in  tb" 
guidance  of  Ufe,  must  transform  it«t  aims,  its  ideaU,aiid 
it«  animating  tendency. 

Goethe's  eto-calted  '  paganism  *  has  been  the  chief  faotor 
in  preventing  h'w  cordial  acceptance  by  English  roaden: 
but  there  are  other  characteristics  of  his  work  which  o( 
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themselves  would  suflloiontly  explain  the  comparative 
coolness  of  his  reception.  Even  on  purely  litemry  grounds 
there  is  not  one  of  hh  productions  wliich  wa«  fitted  to 
compel  inatantaneouft  and  unquestioning  admiration  in 
the  Knglish  mind.  As  these  works  were  xucoossively 
introduced  to  EngU.«h  readers,  there  was  some  inheri^nt 
shortcoming  dificonied  in  each  of  them  which  critics, 
naturally  disposed  to  be  unsympathotio  to  their  author, 
could  easily  magnify  without  apparent  injustice.  The 
first  in  the  series,  'GiUy.  von  iJorlicIiiiigon,"  wiuld  not  be 
expected  to  make  a  great  impression  on  a  public  familiar 
with  its  grout  models,  the  historical  plays  of  Shakespeare, 
Nor  could  Werther,  though  Macpherson's  Ossian  was  one 
of  hia  spiritual  anirestry,  inspire  the  emotion  he  evoked 
in  other  countries,  aince  Ossiaii  himself  Imd  not  moved 
the  Briton  as  he  had  moved  the  Frenchman  and  the 
German.  Even  the  first  part  of  '  Faust,'  the  most  charac- 
teristic and  most  puissant  expression  of  Goethe's  genius, 
had  grave  defects  in  the  eyes  of  critics  whoso  ideas  of 
dramatic  conditions  had  been  formed  on  the  Shakespearian 
tragedies;  and  when  Coleridge  said  of  it  that  it  has  'neither 
causation  nor  progression,'  and  that  it  is  a  sueccssion 
of  'mero  magic'lantern  pictures,'  he  only  expressed  the 
natural  conclusion  of  English  critics.  '  Wilhelm  Meistor,* 
though  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  modern  literature, 
has  been,  and  will  probably  ever  nttnain,  in  «pi(«  of  the 
eulogies  of  Carlylo,  a  dork  problem  for  English  readerfl, 
which  for  the  most  part  they  will  agree  to  leave  to  th« 
ingenuousness  and  ing<muity  of  it«  author's  own  country- 
men. Of  the  last  of  the  long  series — the  second  ]Nirt  of 
'  Faust  * — it  is  enough  to  say  that  its  phantasmagoric 
symbolism  was  as  little  fitted  to  impress  the  Englishman 
as  the  protfaic  detail  of  *  Meister." 

It  is  only  when  %ve  survey  Goethe's  work  iu  its  totality 
that  we  realise  tlie  vastness  of  its  scope  and  its  pormaneot 
significance.  But  on  a  generation  or  generations  of  i*eadorfl, 
to  whom  hi.s  successive  productions,  each  with  its  own 
imperfections,  wore  introduced  only  at  long  intervals,  he 
could  not  make  the  impression  which  ia  the  result  of  suofa 
a  survey.  What  Btrikea  us  in  the  early  EngUsh  criticism 
of  Goothe  is  ita  unconsciousness  of  the  appearance  of  one 
of  the  master-minds  of  the  race.  Doubtluss,  he  might  be 
regarded  oa  a  person  of  some  importance  in  Gei-many, 
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which  IiikI  no  groAt  litomtiiro  in  tho  past ;  but  in  noki 
of  him  u  writur  of  universal  eignificanco  eeemod  but  t^ 
mimorlcss  folly  of  a  nation  in  itx  intellectual  childhood. 
Toon  Edinburgh  reviewerinlSlfi'Wnhrhoitund  Diehtuaj" 
appeared  nliterarj' impertinence  mid  only  another  exampb 
of  'the  mingled  rant  and  Hicklinea^  of  Gt'rmnn  iit«raliirc." 
In  De Quincoy's  contemptuous  review  of 'Wilholm  MmUt' 
(1824)  there  is  bo  suggestion  tliat  he  has  any  conscioofflMi 
of  the  stniure  nf  the  author  with  whom  Im  is  dealing.  If 
Carlyle,  as  Seeley  says,  was  an  inadecjuato  interpreterot 
Goethe  to  England,  he  has  at  least  the  signal  merit  of 
divining  his  real  importance,  and  of  nssiguiu;^  him  lii* 
definitiveptaceasoneof  the  great  counsellors  of  humamlj 
But  even  the  potent  voicte  of  Carlyle  could  not  convisM 
the  intelligent  majority  of  his  countiynien  that  he  wu 
not  worshipping  an  idol  of  his  own  fancy ;  and  it  wa»  not 
till  the  middle  of  last  contury  that  the  average  pe%new« 
spoko  of  Goethe  in  terms  which  revealed  a  porcoptloa  d( 
his  rango  and  quality.  In  the  same  publication  whiehlb 
1810  had  ti'oatod  '  Wahrhcit  und  Dichtnng '  with  such  v*tj 
contempt,  we  find  a  writer,  though  di»tiuctly  hoetila  1* 
what  ho  con)fidorod  Goethe's  profound  moral  defoett^ 
using  these  words  of  him  in  18&7 : 

*  When  wfl  ooQSidor  the  varietv,  the  pow«r,  the  charm  of  Ut 
stylo;  the  profound  and  delicate  iusight  Into  the  huiau 
heart;  the  classical  polish  and  grace,  wltlmut  the  iMat 
tinge  of  pedantry ;  the  wide,  deei>  and  harinotiiouB  rietn  a( 
Nature;  tho  exquiAlte  taete  in  Art;  the  ni&titorly  Itandlingflt 
a  language  formerly  reputed  harsh,  but  which  ho  has  a»d$ 
musical,  expressive,  aud  graceful — when  we  consider  in  ben* 
many  ways  he  Is  second  only  to  tboae  who  have  been  first  ll 
one  Alone,  wt>  Marcely  know  whom  to  eot  above  him.' 

The  article  from  which  this  sentence  is  quoted  is  a  rovie* 
of  Lcwes's  *  Life,'  the  appearance  of  which  ia,  aftar 
Carlyle's  various  utterances,  the  most  notjvble  lit«rarir 
event  in  Goethe's  literary  fortunes  in  England.  Yet  it 
can  hardly  be  said  that  Z^ewes's  book  niaterially  tnodffled 
the  general  English  estimate  of  Ooethe  which  had  conM 
to  prevail  at  the  time  nf  its  publication,  nrillidnt  as  th*" 
book  is  from  many  points  of  inew,  it  was  perhaps  lackini; 
pn>cisely  in  the  qualities  requisite  to  impress  publle 
opinion.     From  beginning  to  end  it  has  the    djamctrrj 
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of  an  apolo^  for  Goethe's  life  and  the  tendency  of  his 
teaching ;  and  the  impreaaion  it  leaves  as  a  whole  i*  that 
one  whose  conduct  and  writing  needed  so  much  to  be 
said  in  his  defence  must  remain  an  equivocal  ligiiru  alike 
ns  a  man  and  as  a  crcutivu  artist.  From  about  the  time 
when  Lewes's  book  appeared,  however,  Gootlio's  great- 
ness 88  a  writer  was  a  fact  accopt«d  by  every  competent 
Goglirth  critic;  and  it  was  no  lungur  possible  to  upeak  of 
hint  as  Dc  Quincey  bad  done  in  his  review  of  '  Meister' — 
a  review  which,  it  is  significant,  in  dofuronce  to  the 
change  of  public  opinion  rtigardlng  Goethe,  he  materially 
altered  in  the  collected  edition  of  his  works  which 
appeared  in  1859.  But,  if  the  cotiumte  of  Ooethe*a 
genius  had  thus  risen,  the  original  suspicion  regarding 
his  personal  character  and  the  tendency  of  hii*  writings 
did  not  change;  and  tlio  average  Knglishnian  still  looks 
at  him  '  as  a  shying  horse  at  a  post,'  as  one  who  is  essen- 
tially pagan  '  when  it  is  men's  duty  to  be  Chrintiau.' 

The  national  expression  of  opinion  which  a  great 
writer's  work  evokes  is  a  part  of  that  work  itself  as  welt 
as  a  collective  critical  estimate  of  its  value.  We  have 
seen  wliat  has  been  the  general  trend  of  opinion  in 
England  regarding  Goethe ;  how  he  has  been  received  in 
France  is  the  subject  M.  liuldimsiierger's  book  'Goethe  en 
France.'  In  an  octavo  volume  of  nearly  four  hundred 
pages  he  ban  collected  from  newspapers,  magazines,  and 
booka  the  judgments  passed  by  French  writers  on  Gootlio 
from  the  date  of  the  appearance  of  his  earliest  works. 
Antecedently  we  might  have  expected  that  liis  recep- 
tion in  France  would  have  been  more  favourable  than 
in  England,  His  personal  relations  with  Prance  were 
closer;  ho  frankly  admitted  that  he  owed  to  France  the 
best  part  of  his  culture ;  and  he  even  incurred  the  odium 
of  his  own  countrymen  by  his  cordial  appreciation  of 
Franco  and  her  people.  His  •  paganism,'  also,  it  might 
have  been  supposed,  would  not  be  a  serious  stumbling- 
block  with  a  nation  which  has  the  repute  of  being  the 
Gallio  among  Its  neighbours.  Yet  the  conclusion  of 
M.  Baldensperger's  book  is  that  Stcrling't*  comparison 
of  the  shying  hor^o  and  the  post  is  as  applicable  on  the 
one  side  of  the  Channel  as  on  the  otlior.  *  Geneva '  and 
'  Rome,"  we  are  succinctly  told,  have  U>en  Goethe'a  steady 
adversaries  in  France,  and  together  they  have  in  a  large 
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degree  detormtned  opinion  regarding  him.  For  Lmot 
daire  Goethe  was  un  vtauvai^  g6nie ;  and  I^menn^ 
write!),  with  »i>ecial  i-eference  to  *Fauiit,*  *  Je  mu  figuir 
quelquefoin  que  oc  grand  charlatan  ontondait  &  men'eDlr 
qu'il  no  s'entendait  paa  et  riait  eo  Iut-ni6me  den  pauTiw 
nigauds  qui  Be  erouseraiont  un  jour  la  corvello  paw 
truuvor  lo  mot  d'uno  <.^ntgnio  qui  n'ou  it  point.*  As  n 
exprcssiou  of  the  uttitudu  of  '  Genovu '  wu  may  take  tk 
judgment  of  Amiol— ft  '  Qonovan  *  at  heart  though  h«  W 
broken  with  roligioux  dognui.  Goethe,  ho  says,  '  ignotc 
lu  (uiintett^  ot  u'u  jaitmix  voulu  r^fl^chir  stir  lo  terribb 
problente  du  mal.  II  n'e^t  jumai«  arrive  au  suntlniont  dr 
rpbligation  et  dn  p4^hiS' — a  utentenre  which  coutaUis  tht 
burden  of  K.  H.  Button's  indictment  of  Goethe. 

In  France,  na  in  England,  it  hn^  Ix^en  n'lth  thoMO  wIvj 
have  broken  with  traditional  belief!*  and  sentimunts  tlul 
Ooethe  has  found  his  account;  and  hin  cliiof  belicTcn 
have  been  ftpirits  like  George  Sand,  Th^phito  Gautltf. 
Sainte-Bcuve,  Kenan,  and  Taine.  For  Taine  GixiUie  w»i 
■  le  maftre  de  tous  leu  esprits  moderne.i ' ;  and  George  Sod 
is  equally  emphatic  in  her  recognition  of  hia  signlfleaoca 
Ooethe,  she  Huyx, '  n'tStait  paa  BeulemL<nt  un  grand  (^crii*iUti; 
e*<iUtit  un  beau  earact^i^,  une  noble  nnttiro,  ud  ccmr 
droit,  dt^iiintf^reHsti.  .  .  .  C'est  une  gruude  figure  seroiuou 
milieu  dux  t«Sn6bres  de  la  nuit.*  As  marking  the  dovelop- 
ment  of  opinion  regiuMling  Goethe  in  Franco,  M.  Baldnn- 
sperger  quotes  two  scntencos,  one  written  in  1847  and  the 
other  in  1802,  which  indicate  a  ctcwo  pai-atlet  with  tli« 
gimilar  development  in  England : 

'II  s'egt  trouvd  alors  [in  18^]  partui  nou»' (writes  the  critk 
of  1847).  'mie  ^oole  litUrraire  [tlmt  of  Romautlciam]  qui  ■ 
vmmyi^  crintrMiltiii-e  mt  Knutoo  lu  c-ultu,  I'adonttion  de  Goultw 
b.  Ill  muniOru  iilli-niande.  II  a  r^mittv  d«  cvtte  teuUkUn 
qoelquBs  tmvaux  distio^^B  et  des  r^HultAtx  utiles;  ratit«e- 
tion  a  6td  excitde,  le  cercle  dea  id^es  a  i<X/b  un  peu  tUargl;  )• 
public  a  admir^  avec  dim  r^iterveA  uu  g^nie  ^trau^  qui  le 
touclinit,  li!  (-hoc|iiail  nt,  It^  <li''rt(tiUiit  nn  uiAiiie  tempe ;  mala 
sommu  lu  cult«  n'n  j)hb  pHb,  et  jo  doutu  qu'il  pruiuie  jamaJs.' 

It  wan  about  the  middle  of  last  oontury,  we  have  seoOi 
that  the  true  import  of  Goethe  began  to  bu  nppruheadWi! 
in  England ;  iind  the  following  sentence,  written  in  18Q& 
indieateti  a  similar  growth  of  opinion  in  Fi-ance  : 
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dbipmEtion  g^n^role,  vt  en  mftniw  t^miis.  par  qiiclijiiefl 
cflWis,  ir6K  ep^iale  qii'on  mo  pormuttrci  tl'tipi^lei-  'Tiwiirit 
iro<^th6i.>ti,"  eat  cber.  tinus,  Je  le  sbIs,  Fort  t^tciulue,  HUrtout 
dv]>uifi  une  qiilnKalno  [I'diiu^cs,  et  elle  tend,  choquv  Jour,  &  so 
rdpaodre  dnviiuUigu.* 

The  more  favourable  prospects  for  Goetlio  in  Franco, 
however,  were  merely  tempomry;  the  war  of  1870  cnmu, 
and  Goethe,  with  all  things  Uermaii,  pawiod  under  the  buu 
of  French  opinion.  It  was  under  the  cloud  of  iiationnl 
humiliation  that  Bdmond  Scherer  wrote  hix  ntringent 
article  o»  Goethe  to  which  Matthew  Arnold  colled  atten- 
tion in  this  Roviuw,  and  which  is  the  French  paralU'l  to 
the  essay  of  Hiitton,  though  its  strictures  rej*t  on  litumrj* 
rather  than  on  ethical  grounds.  Yet,  as  the  memoriei*  of 
1870  are  i>asHin(;  away.  M.  Buldonsperg^'riiAKuresUB  ttuit  the 
star  of  Uoothe  in  again  in  the  atM'vndant  in  Francis ;  andt 
if  the  excellent  bJojfi-uphy  of  him  l)y  M.  Firniei-y.  and  the 
republished  studies  of  M.  Paul  Htapfer  are  represontativo 
of  general  tVench  opinion,  the  conclusion  seonis  well 
founded.  More  convincing,  however,  is  another  judgnxmt 
of  M.  Balden spei'ger,  btised  as  it  is  on  the  working  of 
Goethe's  genius  for  over  a  century,  and  applicable  nob 
only  to  iVance,  h»it  to  every  country  that  has  passed  under 
the  discipline  of  Chriiiitianity. 

'  Goetlie  est  eucoro  otigagi'!  eu  <|iielque  luesure  flans  le  duiwrt 
qui  !<e  fit  cntre  detix  categories  duuvhIIdk  iriiitflligences,  1«» 
wavif  surtout  suiicieusee  de  rantmer  la  tiiulitiou  rcliKi<3Use  ou 
natioQali*,  les  autres  dispos^es  &  se  prtoccuper  phitAt  des 
exlgencea  ratlonellen  eb  des  xiigtcestlens  dc  In  coDscienc«  et  do 
I'esprit  critl<im).' 

A  divider  of  spirits,  indeed,  inu«t  Goethe  oontiuue  to  Im< 

till  the  cross  in  gni-laiided  with  roses,  ax  Urotlier  Marcui' 
in  '  Die  Uoheinniis.te '  found  it  at  the  Inxttel  on  the  bill. 

<  Es  stebt  das  Kreiix  init  Rosen  dlcht  uinschlungoo. 
Wer  luit  rleiii  Krtxirx*  Kosou  ztigettuUti' 
Bfl  ecliwillt  dor  Kranz,  uin  recbt  von  alien  Si'itea 
Daa  Hchroffe  UoU  mit  Welcbhelt  xa  begleiteii. 

Of  the^u  hositatioiiM  and  reiu)i-\-<<<i  we  find  no  suggestion 
in  the  more  recent  tierman  biographies  of  Goethe.  Elven 
in  hU  own  couutiy,  a,s  we  know,  Goethe  lias  liad  his 
periods  of  obsi-uration ;  there  have  been  German  do- 
tractors  of  his  personal  character,  of  his  genius,  and  of 
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the  tonilency  of  hi»  tcouliing.  But  theoe  days  seem  not 
to  hare  gone  hy ;  und  liU  orb  can  hardly  become  mon  (nil 
And  rc'splondont  than  it  is  at  the  present  monirat  ta 
Gormjiiiy.  Iii  the  eatiniattan  of  all  three  biogtapbvi 
above  notvd, '  the  Eternal  did  create  Goethe  to  be  a  igait 
tothounivorse' — the  mission  for  which  Joseph  de  Mai*tnt 
youthful  friend  thought  tliat  Cliateaubriand  hud  bno 
specially  i^elected.  Different  aa  these  German  bioi^rsphi* 
are  in  acope  and  merit,  their  authors  are  one  in  spiriL 
one  in  intentJon,  one  in  their  attitude  of  reverootiil 
admiration,  passing  not  infroquuntly  into  breatUa 
adoration.  'The  most  beautiful  of  livL-s  that  ever  w» 
lived,'  exclaims  Prof.  Uoyor.  'had  tho  most  beouUfnl 
end ' ;  of  Goethe's  placo  of  buiiol  )iti  writes ; 

'  FVir  the  Gennan  people  tliie  is  a  holy  Krave,  to  which  Uk* 
Rands  rL-)Mir  hi  revei-eatial  hoiunge,  by  wliich  they  Ifosn  ti 
pious  ediltcntloi).  But  wo  know  that  Goethe  In  not  u>  b« 
found  there.  Whvro  two  hvArtit  Itvnt  in  enthusiasm  let 
eternal  beauty,  Ooethe  is  there  vritli  tliem.  And  when  on 
mlitaiy  heart  in  ardent  lonering  strives  after  the  Hlgb«L 
then  risen  the  feeling,  "Thou  hoverest  around  mo,  **V!"^ 
Spirit."  ■ 
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Of  the  throo  biographies  noted,  that  of  Dr  Btulsetiowskf 
has  found  the  widest  acceptance  in  Germany  ;  and  it* 
popularity  is  itself  n  notftble  proof  of  the  hold  tbnt  Goetiie 
baa  taken  of  the  Oormim  mind.  The  flr»<t  volume  w 
published  in  1805  and  the  second  in  11)03 ;  and  the  con- 
plot4Ml  work  w  now  in  it«  tenth  edition.  A  circumstaure 
connected  with  it»  production  afTordn  another  tostiroouv 
to  the  nntionnt  inlcroHt  in  Ha  subject  ;!tH  itntlior,  k 
teacher  in  Herlin,  broke  down  in  health  while  engaged  oa 
his  work,  and  the  Government  relieved  him  of  IiIh  otBcIll 
duties  to  enable  him  to  complete  it.  That  hia  book  sfaooU 
have  had  such  a  warm  reception  in  Germany  wo  cao 
costly  understand.  The  labour  of  a  lifetime,  it  embo^ea 
the  results  of  the  vast  literature  that  has  grown  up  roaud 
Goethe  .since  his  death  in  1832.  Its  tone  of  reverential 
homage  is  in  the  key  which  the  general  retider  likes  to  ba 
struck  in  the  case  of  national  beroc«.  It  in,  moreovor, 
a  thoroughly  German  book — Gonnnn  in  its  effusIvoneMi 
in  it«  minuteness  of  detail,  in  the  largeness  of  its  ecope. 

That  such  a  book  on  such  a  theme  should  he  translated 
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for  tlio  beiitilit  uf  Eu^lisli  rirudur)>  wus  certainly  highly 
desirublo ;  but  it  may  bo  doubted  if  it  is  the  kind  of  book 
fthat  will  appeal  to  tboin  or  increuiw  tboir  oynipnUiy  witU 
Goethe.  Tbe  first  volume  of  a,  translation  (to  consist  of 
three  volumes  instead  of  the  two  of  the  original)  has 
Blreaily  appeared  ;  and  printers  nnd  publishers  have  dono 
their  best  to  nioke  the  workattruutJve.  If  the  translator, 
Mr  Cooper,  has  not  been  so  happy  in  his  task,  tbe  reader 
of  the  original  will  sympathise  with  him.  The  style  of 
Dr  Bielscliow.iky  has  been  much  commended  by  hiti 
countrymen,  but  it  is  a  style  that  is  not  easily  tranamut- 
able  into  English.  It  is  pitched  in  a  key  to  which  English 
'writing  does  not  ordinarily  rise  ;  and  the  ti'aniilator  is 
thus  out  of  tune  with  the  mood  of  the  average  English 
reader.  And  Mr  Cooper  has  so  thoroughly  imbued  him- 
self with  the  spirit  of  his  author  that,  as  is  apt  to  happcUt 
lie  has  frequently  taken  over  his  idioms  as  well  as  h\n 
tfensc.  lie  tells  us,  for  example,  that  his  author's  book 
ha«  'experienced '  many  editions,  and  that  it  'was  woman's 
rk  that  compromised  the  misund^^'rstikndiug  between 
the  and  the  Jucobis."  MrC<K)per'«  translation  abounds 
Svith  such  Germanisms  ;  but  the  dIfHcuUics  of  his  task  will 
nppear  in  his  rendering  of  a  sentence,  which  is  a  typical 
one  of  the  original : 

■  Die  drei  JnnRca  Miidchen  und  die  gelstvolle  Frau  Mercks 
grupplorten  sfoh  uber  zuftti''''?b  um  eineii  luidereu  Dnrmatadter. 
der  ihrcr  Sinii«tnrt  weit  uAhor  Kt«nil,  um  den  in  schoaen 
Biupflndungen  und  Oedsnkea  sirh  wiegivntleD,  ftnlunU^n  T<eueh- 
senrinK,  eUie  welche  Nutur,  durcbtrjtnkt  von  Georg  Jacobis 
silxiier  Jkjilch  und  vnn  Klopxtockschem  ThrSuenwasBer.' 

All  the  nine  muses  would  need  to  be  at  the  elhow  of  a, 
translator  who  should  essay  to  do  such  a  passage  into 
commendable  English ;  this  is  how  Mr  Cooper  accom- 
pliNhes  the  feat : 

'  The  three  young  girls  and  Moivkn'  iat«11oct<uiI  wife  formed, 
however,  at  the  same  time  a  coterie  about  another  man  in 
Pnrtuirtadt,  whoite  dL'))>oe>ltIou  was  more  nearly  like  their  own, 
the  gallant  Lcuchsvnring,  who  revelled  in  beautiful  thoughts 
and  emotlouB,  a  tender  nature,  satunted  with  the  sweet  pap 
of  Georg  Jacob!  and  the  teen  of  Klopstock.' 

A  book  written  in  such  a  stylo  seems  hardly  destined 
to  be  popular  with  English  readers;  und  its  substance  is 
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ii6t  likely  to  make  it  more  ooccptablo.     With  neoei^H 

fuller  and  more  ac«urnto  knowlcdgo.  Dr  BiQUoh^^| 

adopts  virtually  thu  Dutne  attitude  to  bis  uubject  as  Lemil 

for  Goethe's  character,  and  tbu  qut»itionHble  actiou  M 

htB  life,  he  is  an  unswon'int;  niKiIogi^t,  and  of  hin  writjaa 

he  speaks  in  the  tooo  of  panetjyric.      In    the  cane  n 

Friederike  Brion  wo  huvo  a  t>'pical  illustration  of  Ih 

attitude  to  his  subjWt.    Thuro  is  no  incident  In  Goetin'ii 

[life  whiuh  has  evoked  severer  aitimod version  tliao  UlJ 

I  conduct   to   Friodorike.     According   to    hts   own  acRlvfl 

I  (and    it   should    not    bo  forgotU^n    thnt    be    ia  hinutHl 

I  virtitally  the  only  Huthority  for  the  story),  he  g:niMe(l  mm 

I  atVectioiis  of  this  simple  daughter  of  a  country-  paatorj 

I  Jived  for  a  fuw  months  in  a  drvam  of  passion,  and  HdiM 

dettcrted  her.    Dr  Bielsohowxky'n  jnstilW-ation  (for  n  jiutiM 

eation  it  is  meant  to  bo)  of  (ioethe's  conduct  is  m*  follonM 

we  give  It  in  Mr  Cooper  a  translation :  ^^M 

'  Goethe  biwl  Toniied  nii  IdeiU  fur  himself,  which  it  maimI  ■! 

hiui  vreuld  bu  dcittruyod  by  a  union  with  Friedorik*.   Al 

giant  bad  no  dveii-o  to  k^ad  the  lifv  of  a  dwarf.     Henos  tim 

k  iuwoi'd  uureat,  the  vacillation  of  his  soul,  and  lbL<  feeling;  thim 

r  lie  was  gmapiiig  after  iilLadow.i,  when  he  bi-t;un  Ut  think  tu 

thu  consequences  of  hU  love.    "In  what  a  terrible  ntat«4 

mind  I  found  myself  when  I  hvnrd  tlicui  speak  of  marriiK»a 

His  ideals  tormented  him,  they  drove  him  irreslfitibly  to  plnnM 

into  the  flood  of  fate,  to  try  there  liLi  titanic  ponur  aatfH 

up  to  his  cnpitbilitiof.     bi   tliw  pr(!»«uc«  of   such   a  dai^^| 

impulse  towaitl  life  and  freotlum,  wltich  asaertM  itfl«lf  «■ 

natural  necessity,  it  is  out  of  jilace  to  apeak    of   right  <■ 

wrong.    Great  geniuses,  less  masters  of  tliemaelrvs  tluui  olbd 

I  moil  are,  muittt  like  the  mighty  forces  of  nature,  follow  tM 

I3aws   inherent    In    themjielv«H.     They   am    i<«iit    Lu    redaaq 

Ebuuianity,   while   in    tJie   fullilment   of   their  miaaton  tbtl 

n>ecom«  eutaiigtcd  in  guilt.     So  a\so  tiootbc' 

We  have  quoted  this  passage  ut  length  because  it  ii 
an  excellent  spocimoii  of  our  author's  ninuuer,  and  at  tb 
same  time  indicates  the  spirit  in  which  ho  conceived  lu* 
subject.    The  judgment  bo  will  pa.ss  on  what  hu  calls  dm 
dunlcelslen  Punkl   in  Uoutho's  life— his   rebitiona    tju  Ul 
mutlier — wc  cun  oonfiduutly  uuUcipate.    It  will  be  remsOll 
burod  tliat  between  tliu  date  of  his  leaving   bia  home  !■ 
Frankfurt,  in  177A,  and  the  dato  of  his  mother's  death, 'J 
.  18Ui^,  he  oul}'  saw  her  thrice,  and  that  before  elio  died  bl 
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'  had  not  i-isit^d  her  for  eleven  yearn.  Kecontlyi  in  tliU 
kB«vtow,  a  writer  reprobated,  in  the  BtronK«st  terms, 
PGoctbo's  filial  noglecL,  regarding  it  as  u  coucUisivo  proof 
>  of  a  nature  incapable  of  genuine  uCFoctioo,  and  swayed  iu 
all  it«  impulsea  by  a  calculating  egotiatn.  It  i«  interesting, 
therefore,  to  see  what  construction  Dr  BioWhowJtky  puta 
vn  Goethe's  conduct  in  this  reference. 

'"Was  fJootho,  in(]e«d'  (he  aaka),  'tho  (^'gotiat  inniiy  o'  hia  cou- 

(t4uii]>orarie8  ami  ii  still  t^reater  uuiubei-  of  )>oraoDX  since  have 

BUtetl  him  ?    Wu  who  toilay  Iiuve  a.  deeper  tusight  than 

prodeccMKini  into  the  workiiigv  of  hin  ttoul  will  not  give 

'  vote  for  this  tattle ;  rather,  with  thowe  who  ntood  uearent 

ihii,  and  who  never  rabed  the  -ilighteiit  repriMu^h  axainiit  him 

this  relattou,  wuHhitll  Mctik  nii  explanation  of  tlio  ap[NiruuC 

riddle- 01.29), 

[And,  briefly  put,  this  in  the  solution  of  the  riddle  which 

offered  to  u.s.     It  was  of  prime  importance  for  GoetliL*, 

he  waa  to  bring  forth  and  give  to  the  world  all  that 

'waa  iu  him,  that  Weimar  xhould  be  bin  permanent  home. 

.But  there  was  always  a  po^-^'ibilily  that  the  attructiou»  of 

whis  native  Frankfurt  might  prove  too  strong  for  him ; 

'»ud  among  these  attractions  alTection  for  his  mother  was 

the  moHt  powerful. 

I' But  oould  he'  (aaks  Dr  Blelschowsky), '  with  hiB  pui«8ionate 
feeling  and  his  natural  softiieH^  of  hcui-c,  be  certain  that,  by 
the  side  of  his  luotlier,  iiiid  rxiMiM-<l  to  a  hundred  tlatteriug 
InfluvMCVH,  he  would  not  take  the  tliuastroux  rnHolutiou*  (11,81). 
And  luniing  round  on  tlio  impuguora  of  Im  hero,  he 
indignunlly  oxclainut: 

*  Alt  If  tbi«  man  tliouRlit  only  of  hiaiself  and  not  of  tlie  world  ; 
an  if  ho  woidd  not  have  iutlicted  the  gi-eateet  injury  on  tiiu 
world  had  he  maimed  his  production  out  of  regard  to  thoMt 
considerations!' 

These  extracts  may  suffice  to  indicate  Dr  Bielschow- 
[sky's  general  attitude  towards  'the  caao  against  Goethe,' 
faa  it  has  been  put  by  less  friondly  criticu.     Lot  us  now 
hear  his  tone  when  he  speakx  of  his  worktt.    Of  'Werthor* 
^lie  ^Titea  as  follows,  in  Mr  CooiKir's  rendering : 

K*We  have  followed  the  inevitable  dovcloptuuut  with  baled 
Itintath;  and,  when  tlie  bullet  puts  an  end  to  tho  life  of  the 
livoary-  wanderer,  we,  the  cool,  corroded  aone  of  the  twentieth 
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peiitiirj'.  ni'p  incHncrt  to  mingle  our  tears  witli  i1j«  I(i 
sUiward's  and  kUs  tho  lipe  of  the  dopurted.  !m  "Werthe 
foil  the  noblest  and  piire«t  of  liumatt  )toul».  With  iuoxhu* 
ibifl  love  he  embruced  muDkiod  and  shared  all  their  jap 
Borrows;  it  xriut  his  Rrt».te»t  delight  to  help  the  ehSim 
and  tho  poor;  to  him,  nx  to  his  Saviour,  they  were  d 
nothing  harsh  or  evil  entered  his  brniMt,  and  he  sliiiddn 
as  be  embraced  Lotte,  though  but  in  a  dream.' 

Tbo  work,  as  a  whole,  is  thus  chnraeterined  : 

'This  wonderful  novel  in  lett«r)i  gluitens  And  erleans  wUh I 
the  forms  and  coloun  of  stj-le;  and  weariness  U  whoHri 
stronger  to  It.    From  the  great  periods,  ruahiuf^  on  in  vpleoi 
oiMcnduM,  at  the  bcKinninK  of  "Werther"   to  tho  laat 
)api(lar>'  ticntenc««  which  roll  ovvr  thu  n^nvo  like  the  noA 
ling  salutes  of  cannon,  this  Bt)-le  captivates  aud  agitata 
hearts.' 

There  is  one  critical  chapter  in  Dr  Bielschow^ 
bonk  which  in  in  ctirioiifi  contrast  to  the  otbem.  A* 
unforlmintely  died  before  the  completion  of  hin  ww 
the  treatment  of 'Faust  "was  entrustoJ  to  Prof. 
of  Stramburg,  aud  the  result  is  a  Rtrangely  di 
note  in  tho  general  tone  of  the  book.  In  the  f: 
Prof.  Ziogler  discusses  the  question  which  has  ton 
German  critics  from  the  beginning — tbo  question 
essuntial  unity  oE  the  poem  aa  a  whole — und  his 
Hion  in  decisively  for  tbo  negative.  Even  to  tho  fi: 
he  dunicf)  the  organic  unity  which  in  a  necetwnry  co 
of  a  perfect  work  of  art.  He  linds  in  it  a  bleudlof 
Goethe's  earlier  and  Uitur  ntyles  incompatible  with 
harmony  of  tone  which  is  the  evidence  of  a  great 
ception  issuing  fresh  and  whole  from  tha  urti>tt'a 
Hciousness.  Elements,  moreover,  have  boon  a.rhi 
thrown  into  the  poem,  as  in  the  M'alpurffinnach 
which  have  no  natural  place  there ;  and,  most 
blemish  of  all,  the  poet  has  only  a  wavering  ttoc 
tvrtain  gi-asp  of  the  central  motive  of  his  work.  Wii 
tho  second  part  of  the  poem  Prof.  Ziegler  deals  stiU  mn 
Htringcntly.  lie  holds,  in  fact,  tliat  Goethe,  ns  the 
of  his  own  development,  wow  antecedently  disq 
from  continuing  the  drama  to  it«  necessary  concl 
In  tho  Second  Part  Faust  is  '  tho  type  and  repre«on 
of  atriviiig  and  struggling  humanity  ' ;  but,  vt'ben  G< 
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Pfcoolc  it  up  iienr  tho  close  of  hiii  life,  his  own  mciitnl 
pinttitudu  wn.s  th»t  of  a  contemplative  roposo  to  which 
unrest  WM  nlieii  nnd  (UiitaAtefuL  Even  in  tho  opening 
scene,  according  to  Prof.  Ziegler,  the  wrong  chord  is 
struck.  *  The  ethical  element  is  wantiag,'  ho  8uys,  '  and 
ethical  should  have  been  tho  workinp  of  tho  Gretchon 
tragedy  on  Faust.'  Beautiful  an  tho  bfene  in,  il  i»  citten- 
tially  'operatic,'  and  the  question  must  always  ri»o  whether 
Gi'etohen  should  have  boen  so  completely  ignored  in 
FauRt'ei  emergence  into  a  higher  life.  'Operatic'  and 
'  unmotiviei-t,'  indeed,  are  the  words  which  Prof.  Ziegler 
constantly  applies  to  succeesivo  scenes  in  the  second  part; 
nnd  his  judgment  on  it  as  a  whole  is  virtually  that  of 
D.  F.  Strauss,  and  awMsptcd  by  other  German  critics,  that 
it  is  'ein  allegoriacb-scb  omen bn  flea  Produkt.' 

Wo  have  said  that  Dr  Bicli»cbow«ky's  biography  is  not 
a  book  that  appears  likely  to  appeal  to  English  r<?aders 
or  to  win  EugUtsh  Bympatluo-s  for  Goetho.  ThiN,  it  need 
not  bo  said,  is  no  dispai-agement  of  a  book  which  was 
primarily  written  for  the  author's  own  countrymen,  who 
have  iihown  their  appreciation  of  its  merits.  To  e%'ory 
etudent  of  literature,  indeed,  German  or  not,  the  book 
must  be  one  deserving  of  high  regard.  Merely  as  a  pro- 
longed illustration  of  the  different  mental  temperature 
Kf  nations  it  suggests  interesting  speculations  on  tbe 
biolate  value  of  literary  standai^ls.  We  can  ourselvM 
indulge  in  outpourings  on  Shakespeare  and  Scott;  bat 
the  strain  to  which  Dr  Bielschowsky  riee«,  and  which 
appears  to  find  a  response  in  Gorman  hearts,  is  beyond 
us.  Who  may  say  on  which  side  virtue  lies?  But  the 
book  is  further  interesting  as  an  irrefragable  witneM 
to  the  position  which  Ooethe  now  holds  among  his  own 
people.  Long  regarded  with  suspicion,  and  oven  aver- 
sion, as  one  devoid  of  pittriuttc  fi^eling  (one  of  his  worst 
shortcomings  in  the  eyes  of  Englishmen  also),  he  is  now 
hailed  as  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  his  nation,  of  which 
he  has  been  the  principal  builder  and  inspirer  and  in- 
Btructor.  Prof.  Ziegler,  wo  have  seen,  is  no  blind  adorer 
of  Goethe,  and  yet  this  is  how  ho  sams  up  tho  work 
■which  Goethe  has  done  for  Germany : 

*  Without  Goethe  no  Bismarck ;  without  Go«tho  no  German 
people!  That  Gcrmiuis  might  become  a  people  politically,  it 
•n-ae  necessary  that  they  should  first  become  a  people  one  in 
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spirit  Aod  ouc  in  fM'Jini;,  with  a  common  speech  and  » 
culture,  sad.  wo  would  gladly  add,  »  common  faiUk 
creation  of  i^ucli  a  nuitnl  people  hut  been  tliu  work  of 
poets  and  tliiiikon.  nnd  ftbove  nil  of  Uoetho,  tlio  most  pei 
reprwontAtivo  of  Gominn  art  and  of  the  Gorman  natitr 
KCneral.  who  for  our  faith  likewise  Iirk  bequeaihod  m 
lesacy — ^the  recognition  of  the  universal  prciwnoD  of 
Divine,  and  therefore,  as  lt«  newsfiiirj'  consoqtic-nce,  a 
aod  mild  mvfrfni^  twfom  all  that  ie  luitUftD  ;  for  Man 
God.  Tho*.  to  conclude.  Goothe'§  i<lt>«l  of  whole  nnd 
humaaity  (rriiic  Mcnxhlichlxit)  Is  tin*  goal  to  which  we  i 
strive.  In  tliis  aeaaa  be  wm  th«  llrst  Stodthotder  in 
klnetlom  of  the  German  Bpiril.  the  first  Omticellor  la  «pb 
ally  united  Germany,  as  Weimar  tlirou(;h  him  bctcaiOB 
first  r^piritual  capitnl.  Bat  Goethe  does  uot  beluni;  mewlf 
his  own  people,  he  belongs  also  to  the  whole  huuiau  i 
With  Shakeispeare  and  Homer  he  in  the  only  world-poet, 
who  spealcji  hi-"*  own  imtlwital  Hfxxcli  and  yet  Kjteaks  for  m 
imople,  and  who,  we  may  j^t  the  present  day  oveu  atld, 
In  a  tonfni'*  intellipble  for  all  time.' 

Such  is  the  position,  we  are  led  to  infer,  which 
generally  aiisi)^ed  to  Goothe  in  Gorman3',  at 
pthical  and   an   int^llectusl  force.    That     the 
general  will  ever  ncc^pt  this  estimate  of  the 
boaoficont    working   of    Goothe's    genius    may 
doubted.     Even  in  Germany  there  are  still  dlssen' 
who  abide    by  the    old    char^i^-M    again^it    his    peno 
character  and  the  tendency  of  his  writings     His  ethi 
standards,  these  dissentients  tell  uit.  aro  not  for  then 
of  the  German  people ;  bis  ideal*  aro  not  tuitioiuil  idM 
and   it  would  bo  dtKOstrous  for  Germany  worn  they 
become  so.     The  truo  German  cbaiiictur  is  iinpoi-w>oa4 
in  Luther,  wttb  his  expansiveuees,  his  spontnueity, 
social  instinct«i,  and  not  in  one  like  Goothu,  who  soi^ 
his  inspiration  outside  his  onii  nation,  wlio  wu«  dev 
of  jwpular  sympnthiea,  nnd  wliose  ideal  wan  an  intidl 
tiial  uristoeracy,  nnd  not  a  commonwealth  based  ool 
foundation   of  religion,  of  simple  feeling  and  of  him 
brotherhood. 

How  is  it,  we  are  driven  to  ask,  that  such  diverge 
views  should  be  entertaJned  regarding  one  of  whom  i 
may  safely  say  that  we  possess  fuller  authentic  infom 
lion  than  regarding  any  other  of  llie  world'»  j^ruat 
Of  his  life,  from  birth  to  the  graA'e,  we  have  c 
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proctac  that  ho  is  evor  before  u«  o  living  porsonnllty, 
acting  or  acted  upon  by  thcsucccutsivoiufliu-nccsby  winch 
ho  was  8urroiindo(].  From  the  teatimonios  oE  friends  and 
foes,  from  his  own  sot  productions,  from  hi<«  voluminous 
letters  and  journals,  wo  have  a  portrait  of  a  human  being, 
with  his  morn),  mental,  and  phvi^icnl  eharaotoristics  in 
their  totality,  such  ns,  \vu  niif^ht.  have  suppOKod,  ranst 
hare  left  no  room  for  doubt  regarding  the  manner  of 
man  he  was.  As  Sir  John  Scoley  has  remarked,  'we 
may  almost  stiy  thai  GooLhu  hfi--4  (.■onipotisated  to  mankind 
for  its  almost  total  loss  of  the  biography  of  Shakc»(pcai-e.' 
Yet,  doubtless,  the  very  abiuidanco  of  tlie  information 
we  possess  regarding  him  ia  one  cause  of  the  diverse 
tmpresninns  he  makes  on  difren>nt  minds.  To  grasp  his 
life  and  avUicvcmi-nl  as  a  wholo  can  only  be  the  attain- 
ment of  a  twr  specialists ;  and  it  is  thus  only  from 
particular  aspects  of  lii«  work  that  the  majority  of  those 
who  read  him  can  foi-m  their  opinions  regarding  its 
general  tendency. 

But  in  the  case  of  Goethe  it  is  not  only  the  wealth  of 
material  that  is  bewildering ;  in  his  chantcter  and  in  his 
geniuH  there  is  an  elusivoness  of  which  he  was  himsolf 
well  aware,  and  which  stJ'uck  every  sonsitive  observer. 
'In  some  respects  I  resemble  a  cliameleon,'  he  wrote  of 
himself  when  hfl  was  in  his  flfteenth  year.  'Is  my  .\lexis 
to  be  blanipd,  then,  if  he  has  not  studied  all  my  phases?' 
Writing  of  him  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  Fritz  Jacob! 
says :  ■  Goethe  is  as  one  possessed,  and  almost  ne%'er  baa 
any  choice  as  to  what  he  shall  do  ' ;  and  Felix  Mendelssohn, 
who  saw  him  about  a  year  before  his  death,  declared  that 
the  world  would  one  day  come  to  believe  that  there  was 
not  one  but  many  Goethes.  And  this  protean  nature 
was  in  exact  correspondence  with  his  physical  organiwi- 
tiou,  regarding  which,  aUo,  we  have  the  most  precise 
details.  The  massive  head  and  bust  presented  in  his 
later  portraits  suggest  the  frame  of  an  athlete  impen-inua 
to  the  iiiRuencea  that  disturb  the  equilibrium  of  Ioks 
robust  constitutions.  In  point  of  fact,  not  Shelley  him- 
self was  more  sensitive  to  '  Ekiey  influences '  than  Goethe. 
Though  of  a  powerful  &ame,  hts  organs  were  peculiarly 
Bubject  to  disorder ;  and  both  in  youth  and  age  he  bad 
frequent  illneeses  which  nearly  proved  fatal.  A  clouded 
sky,  a  low  barometer,  paralysed  his  creative  force ;  and 
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in  his  Ititcr  yenrs  ho  lind  to  await  the  inspiTBtion <^  ik 
rotuniiiig  sun.  His  effervescence  of  spirit  during Hh^" 
j-enrft' BOjViim  in  Italy — the  only  really  happy  perioii 
hilt  mnnhtxxl,  as  he  so  frequently  declared — was  due  rs 
i»oiv  to  itic  oUmate  and  skies  than  to  its  treasiue  i 
ancient  art. 

In  his  human  relations  be  iras  eqoi^lr  sensiin.  1 
panioular  iNsii;  of  oxprei^ion.  a  particular  shade  atoMux 
in  thi.\ii«  with  whv'm  he  came  in  coniaet.  tanned  alune 
to  inieiwurse  whii-h  he  <ras  caaMe  lo  ov^rvme.  r> 
*yi»iv»:het:o  cr;:io:s=.i  of  bicisflf  or  tjs  ■work  be  fd>  b 
k<*nlj-  a#  the  is^w:  irr^tab^e  cf  ibe  irrrLiWe  rribe:  cil 
the  vvU  r*vvr::v''=  of  :be  ■w->:t*  be  T>r-r*C3rw«2  »fl«--l 
T*:ur:>.  fTv".v.  l:i-.'y  ibr^w  bi=  izTC  j«erT^^rrf=:T  dtycuB| 
^-  the  r.-.ir.or  :r,--Ke*  --f  Hfe  b^  -»-£»  ±ii»rr-^K»d  :;i 
d«;?w  wb',-b  A'^  ---.!y  y-:;,rTr»»  rirf'-.^Ty  =»nrs»j=:  oi: 
tbe  I'ASf  of  ;:s  ;T¥is:*r  trriiit  r-f  c^-*^  ■»"*y  'o  khscjb 
■wrbi,-b  f.-r  :Sr  :£=«■  :v:c=.Tii-r*->r-  -^-^-»^ — '*--  Y^-  5 
•Tvfr-i*  Itrrfvi  T>.--  $gviAjC  :^-  bis.  ,-;:  TbK  Saet^  j£  sdis 
AT-i  ,-f  bis  .•»—  sec  *^£  ■•^■^-^r  "bti  j&ic  ^Iri»-s=  :£2i*5! 
bi*  .-vcji-jj;;  v.'*  -bj.:  re  xn  Bszrttryx.  Stoti  ■*«»:» 
rby^TjC   *r<£  -fTTj-    -J— T«-!:=«?r-    .f   -ib—    i^r-.  -w^s 
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seasons  of,  apparently,  tbe  most  complete  Kelf-nhandon- 
nienti  lie  remained  master  of  liimxelf  and  was  abln  when- 
ever he  plenoed  to  make  artistic  capital  out  of  his  own 
emotions.  Such  seema  to  be  the  drift  of  the  pjissage  in 
'Wahrheit  und  Dichtung,'  so  frequently  quoted,  in  which 
he  saj-s  that  it  was  his  habit  to  seek  escape  from  all 
violent  mental  experiences  by  throwing  them  into  some 
form  of  poetic  production.  To  the  same  purport  is  tho 
famouu  sentence  in  his  letter  to  Lavater,  written  at  a 
period  when  by  his  own  confostnion  he  w^is  Icatit  mostur 
of  liimself,  in  which  he  says  that  his  one  dc»ire,  which 
outweighs  every  other  and  ia  never  a  moment  out  of  hia 
mind,  is  to  rear  tho  pyramid  of  his  oxisteuco  as  high  as 
his  iiatunt  will  permit 

But  do  tho  facta  of  his  personal  oxporicnco  and  the 
cirounutonces  of  his  creative  stotivity  indeed  prove  that 
be  was  at  all  times  his  own  mast^ir,  equally  in  his  relations 
to  his  fellowA  and  in  his  relation  to  his  imaginative  pro- 
duction ?  Was  he  able  to  say  at  any  moment,  '  I  will 
pursue  this  path  of  conduct,  or  follow  this  artistic  ideal, 
and  none  otlier,'  and  abandon  it  when  it  seemed  good  to 
him?  As  we  should  expect  froiu  his  physical  and  mental 
organisation,  precisely  the  contrary  is  the  impression  we 
receive,  the  more  closely  we  study  his  personal  conduct 
in  the  passionate  experiences  of  his  life  and  in  the  succes- 
sive phases  of  bis  intellectual  development  It  is  an 
illusion  common  to  the  greatest  as  well  as  to  tho  most 
ordinary  mortals  that  they  are  dotormining  tlieir  own 
choice  of  alternatives  when  in  reality  tiiey  are  only 
obeying  an  iutttiuct  which  is  tho  ruliug  impulse  of  their 
nature.  Such  an  instinct  wo  fliid  in  Goethe  from  earlte6t 
youth  to  latest  age— tho  instinct  to  know,  to  understand, 
and  to  creato.  In  the  conflict  of  this  instinct  with  hia 
susceptibility  und  mobility  of  fueling — engaging  him  at 
every  period  of  his  life  in  some  now  emotional  experience, 
impelling  him  to  search  after  ucw  aspects  of  truth  or  of 
beauty — we  seem  to  havo  an  oxplnuation  at  once  of  the 
man  and  of  the  creative  artist 

It  is  in  his  manifold  love  passages,  as  numerous  in  his 
maturity  as  in  his  youth,  that  we  discover  the  essential 
tiaits  of  Goethe's  temperament.  His  susceptibility  in 
these  experiences  was  equalled  only  by  his  apparent 
volatility.    Did  there  oonie  a  ou  *     those  episodes 
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whon.  us  we  arc  totd,  he  deliberately  «xeroteed  iat 
volition,  and  in  coo!  dinregard  of  the  objects  of  h» 
paMJon,  said  to  hinuclf,  'thuH  far  and  no  farther?'  From 
all  we  know  of  liini,  and  from  any  conolunionH  we  an 
able  to  fomi  regarding  the  workiog  of  the  human  heart. 
there  wu8  no  self-determination  in  the  matter.  In  eadi 
cade  passion  ran  ita  course;  his  'chameleon'  natun 
demanded  new  iniereeta ;  and  his  itit«tlif;ential  instiiKt, 
i\8  WO  may  call  it.  was  there  us  the  ountral  impulse  of  hi* 
DHturo  to  supply  them.  In  the  mo«tt  t^mluring  and  voMt 
abiforbinf;  of  all  his  passions,  thatfor  Fmu  von  Stetn,  m 
cun  trace  tho  ^^nidual  proceus  of  his  emancipation.  Then 
^vujl  no  delibi-ntto  uttompt  un  hio  part  to  e»c>{ipe  from  it 
As  we  roud  his  letters  to  her  during  tho  poriud  proeedins 
his  Italian  journey  wo  can  traco  tho  gradual  breakiog  of 
the  spell  that  bound  him  to  her;  and  his  sojourn  in  luij 
completed  his  diseuchnntincnt.  And  it  is  to  be  not«d 
that  in  ull  his  love  adventures  there  was  no  final  ruptun 
between  him  and  tho  objects  of  hia  passion  ;  no  Tiohnt 
estrangement  followed ;  ond  UU  diwarded  loves  continued 
to  regard  liim  with  corxiiulity  and  esteem.  Frau  ron 
Htcin,  indeed,  for  a  tirao  keenly  resented  liia  chatt^ 
relations  to  her;  but  in  bor  cose  it  was  the  presence  of 
a  rivol,  Christiano  Vulpius,  thot  whetted  her  foclinp.  Yrt 
he  appeared  even  to  her  ns  "a  beautiful  star  that  ha«I 
fuUun  from  her  heaven.'  'Alienated  lovers,*  is  his  own 
characteristic  remark,  *  booome  the  best  friends,  if  0BI7 
they  can  be  properly  mannRed.' 

If  we  attend  to  the  development  of  his  genius 
ordering  of  his  life  as  a  whole  we  see  the  same  pt 
at  work  us  in  the  case  of  his  aCTairB  of  the  heart. 
aspect  of  life  or  ideal  creation  after  another  imprcMMs 
his  mobile  upirit;  hois  dominated  by  it  for  a  time,  and 
with  ull  the  resources  of  his  intoUigonco  be  strives  to  p'r* 
it  oxprcJtsion  in  lyric  or  drama  or  thesis.    ' 

*  Dm  ist  die  Konst,  das  Ist  die  Welt, 
DuH  eios  ums  ajidere  gef&Ut.' 

Prom  hia  own  maimer  of  spoalcing,  ewpeolully  in  '  Wah^ 
hcit  uud  Dichtung ' — in  large  degree  a  theoretic  coo' 
atruction  of  his  own  development — we  might  imagiat 
that  he  deliberately  looked  around  him  for  what  woaM 
host  profit  his  own  culture,  mudo  his  vhoico,  and 
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wnw  new  conquet^ts  when  (t  seemed  good  tn  him.  Bnt 
in  the  rapid  itucccttsion  of  his  points  of  yiow  in  Htors- 
tnre  nnd  art,  wo  sec  rnther  the  xn^coptibllity  of  a  hatui*A 
as  quick  to  receive  imprtwsions  tut  to  nlwindon  them. 
During  hitt  youth,  previous  to  hi*  settling  in  Weimar 
At  tba  age  of  twonty-ftve,  he  takes  his  colouring  from 
the  prevailing  influences  around  him — at  Frankfurt,  at 
Leipzig,  at  Strassburg.  Assuredly  it  was  not  from  self- 
det^rminatJon  that  he  sat  at  the  feet  of  Herder  and 
imbibed  his  views  regarding  popular  poetry  and  Sbako- 
apeare.  JUm  sojourn  in  Italy  is  usually  supposed  to  have 
resulted  in  a  complete  transmutation  at  once  of  his  per- 
sonal character  and  of  his  artistic  ideals;  and  this  is 
regarded  ob  the  most  remarkable  illustration  of  hiB  self- 
mastery,  of  his  faculty  of  renewing  and  transforming 
himself  by  a  simple  effort  of  volition.  Ho  wont  to  Italy 
with  his  passionate  nature  still  unsubdued,  and  he  ri> 
turned  the  statuesque  figure,  the  '  Jupiter  of  Weimar,' 
with  whose  image  the  world  is  familiar;  be  went,  still 
undur  the  dominion  of  the  'northern  phantoms."  and  be 
rcttirnod  a  pagan  Greek,  {Migun  in  bis  ethical  and  a>sthotio 
ideals.  But  such  transformations  do  not  take  place  in 
the  nature  of  things;  as  Qoethe  himself  says,  a  man 
cannot  jump  off  his  own  shadow.  'Au  fond,  quand  jo 
m'^tudie,  j'ai  en  effet  tr^s  peu  change ;  to  sort  m'avait 
en  quelque  sorte  riv^  Aba  I'onfance  ^  la  fonctjon  que  je 
devais  occomplir.'  So  wrote  Ronan  when  in  old  age  he 
surveyed  his  life  as  a  whole ;  and  between  the  Itonan 
who  wrote  '  L'Avenir  do  la  Science '  and  the  Rcnan  who 
-wrote  *  L'Abbesso  do  Jouarro  *  there  ia  a  wider  gulf  than 
between  the  Goethe  of  '  Gtitz '  and  the  Gootho  of  the 
second  part  of  '  Faust.' 

It  is  indeed  one  of  the  important  results  of  the 
immense  labours  his  countrymen  have  expended  on 
Goethe  that  they  go  to  pi*ove  that  the  Italian  visit  made 
no  vital  broach  between  his  earlier  and  later  life  either 
in  bis  character  or  in  his  genius.  There  was  a  cluingo  in 
his  external  demeanour  and  a  change  in  many  of  his 
personal  relations,  but  that  change  had  already  been 
observed  before  his  departure  for  Italy,  and  was  but 
another  illustration  of  his  susceptibility  to  immediate 
influences.  He  has  himself  told  us  that  it  was  one  of  the 
painful  conditions  of  bis  position  in  Weimar  that  it  mode 
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Impossible  that  frank  and  cordial  relation  with  o' 
wtiich  it  wa.1  bin  nature  to  seek  and  from  which  he 
iiithcrto  derived  encouragement  and  titimulun  ;  an  a  Stale 
ofllcial,  he  sayH,  he  could  be  on  easy  terms  'with  nobod; 
without  running  the  risk  of  a  petition  for  nonio  favour 
he  might  or  might  not  be  in  a  position  to  confrr.  A 
change  there  undoubtedly  watt  in  his  outward  bojiring; 
and  the  change  was  more  marked  than  ever  after  hi* 
return  from  Italy.  But  in  the  essential  trnit«  of  ha 
character  no  chungo  is  percoptiblo  which  is  not  explicabb 
by  the  youn  that  '  bring  the  inovitable  yoke.'  Id  hia 
unroatruincd  hourit,  in  Hympathutic  circles,  be  was  still 
the  Gootbo  of  the  days  of  Leipzig  and  Frankfurt,  rcwpon 
sivo  to  ovory  now  iuiiirerfsioii,  subjiwt  to  tho  ttanio  burtU 
of  passion,  delighting  and  otttonishing  liis  friends  by 
sallies  of  high  spirits  and  freaks  of  fancy.  And  (su 
proof  that  there  was  no  ntifTening  of  hi«  youthful  niiturn) 
even  in  lu8  most  advanced  age  tho  friend  and  playful 
companion  of  children  as  he  had  always  been. 

If  the  Italian  journey  effected  no  eflHentiu4  chiuige  in 
his  nature,  neither  did  it  effect  a  definitive  chauKo  in  h'a 
genius  or  in  its  characteristic  expression.  As  in  the  pottf' 
so  in  the  future,  ho  was  to  show  tliat  he  wu»  aa  sus- 
ceptible and  rosponsivo  u8  over  to  frosh  suggoutions  in 
tho  oxorcitfo  of  his  faculty.  IIo  returned  from  Italy 
duminuted  by  tho  ideals  of  Grecco  in  life  and  art;  !m 
ethical  ^joiiit  of  view  became,  for  a  time,  uggremiTely 
pagan ;  and  in  a  few  »ict  productioni»  he  nought  to  em- 
body hix  conceptionK  of  classical  inodolit.  The  *  Ilomm 
Elegies,''  Iphigenia,'  'Tas.so,'and  'Honuaiin  und  Dorothoa' 
ore  his  chief  eH'orts  to  realise  classical  forms  and  tho 
claMical  spirit  under  modem  conditions.  But  thfuM 
ofTorls  only  mark  one  of  the  successive  pliuaea  in  the 
development  of  his  genius.  It  is  hi»  own  admission  that 
he  came  to  see  that  the  Greek  ideal  was  not  uU  in  all ; 
and  tho  work  of  his  later  years  is  the  oonoluidve  proof 
of  his  changed  opinion. 


'  Wir  fiind  vielleicht  eu  antik  geweseu, 
Nun  wolleu  wIr  en  modonicr  le«ou.' 


^^^  This  changed  point  of  view  wa**  doubtless  partly 

■  to   the  cold   rocuption  of  his  work  produced    uud(>r  tba 

f  olassiciU    inspiration ;    for,    whatever    contempt    Gootbo 
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might  profess  for  genora]  opinion,  ho  kocnly  folt  tha 
indin'oroiico  of  tho  Gonmin  public ;  but  it  vms  httill  more 
due  to  now  iufliicucos  uctiii);  on  hiH  imprcKxiouablo  Hpirit. 
In  spito  of  all  tho  hurd  wordii  ho  has  smd  of  romunticitnii, 
thero  wero  olomontti  iu  tbut  movomoiit  which  wi:ro  in 
reality  more  ukin  to  his  naturo  und  poetic  inatiucts  than 
tho  classical  idoale.  It  wum  by  'uu  unconquorublo  im- 
pulse,' ho  told  Schillor.  tliat  hu  roturnud  to  the  '  uoi-thom 
phantoms '  of  Faiuit.  as  ho  okiowhoro  callx  thorn  ;  and  faU 
later  productions  ore  tho  ovidonco  of  his  now  inspira- 
tion. In  tijo  'West^istliclier  DJvau,"  tho  '  Wahlvorwondt- 
schafton,' '  Meistors  Wanderjahre,'  and  the  second  part  of 
'Faust-.'  classical  ide:U.i  arc  thrown  to  tho  winds,  under 
the  deliboruto  conviction,  us  ho  also  cxprossod  it  to 
Schillor,  that  '  whatovor  gonitis  brings  forth  bm  genius 
should  bo  bi-ought  forth  unconsciously.' 

'  Gootho  is  as  ono  posscssvd,  and  almost  never  has  any 
choice  OS  to  what  ho  shall  do,'  Aliko  iu  the  case  of  his 
affoctions  and  of  tho  development  of  his  gouius  this  seems 
to  bo  tho  true  judgment  on  Gootho  as  ho  is  mirrored  in 
his  words  and  deeds  at  every  stage  of  his  caroor.  Far 
from  being  tho  self -conscious  master  of  his  actions  and 
of  his  creative  fuctilty.  it  was  by  '  unconquerable  impulse  ' 
that  ho  passed  under  each  new  passion,  earh  new  ideal 
of  artistic  production.  But  behind  the  imptiUo  was  his 
Biar\-el]ous  intelligence,  equally  spontaneous  in  its  action, 
Which  Boorclied  every  experience  with  a  freedom  of  gazo 
Kidcdly  to  be  found  in  any  other  human  spirit.  It  is,  iu 
trulJi,  the  distinctive  charftcteristic  of  his  mind  which 
givas  its  supreme  value  to  the  counsels  bo  has  to  oHFer, 
that  he  looks  at  all  things  as  if  ho  hud  boon  the  fii-st  to 
Beo  them.  '  I  will  not  rest,"  ho  wrote  from  Italy  in  1787, 
'  till  nothing  is  any  longer  word  and  tradition,  but  living 
notion';  and  u  remarkable  criticism  onco  passed  on  his 
work  OS  a  whole  seemed  to  himself  to  describo  thu  essen- 
tial working  of  his  genius.  *  Does  not  every  page  ho 
wrote  show  that  ho  felt  a  far  deeper  need  to  penetrate 
into  tho  imiormost  being  of  men  and  things  than  to  give 
his  thoughts  poetical  expression?' 

It  is  in  this  attitudo  of  mind,  this  untrammelled  fza3!)a 
Into  everj-  object  that  presented  itself  to  his  vision,  that 
we  find  the  explanation  of  the  charge  of  'paganism, 
which  has  been  brought  against  him  since  the  scope  of 
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hl»  work  vraa  fully  lipprebetidod.  A  striking  paaaoge  in 
the  'Moluugos  et  Lottres'  of  Ooiiduu  'woU  illustratoi  the 
identity  of  Guethes  outlook  nith  that  of  the  cult-iviUt-d 
minds  of  cLuBsicuI  antiquity  : 

*In  tny  judgit]eDt'(m7f>Dou(lJUi)' we  have  not  t«koa  soEBdMit 
oooount  of  tho  ravagM  tluit  hnvc  IxKiii  cffcrLiTd  in  tho  modcn 
mind  by  tlir>  hnbtt  of  adniiriuR  tho  unknon-alde  instead  fit 
siniply  resting  in  our  i^ornnco.  In  the  time  of  Ciotrrg  on 
eupematiiral  belief  dominated  cultiTated  minds.  Wbtu  bt 
followed  hix  rcvoripH  on  tbu  t<rrra«i  at  roniufo,  with  tho  us 
outotrotchud  b«forv  biia.  ho  Riivo  full  rvifcn  to  nil  tliu  tn^t 
iiiKtinct^  of  hiiuinn  r(>ason.  When  ho  i>ought  nftor  tb«  inyx'' 
of  thiugA,  and  aekod  what  the  n-avea  iiiiinuiirecl  at  bin  f''<^ 
what  the  Ktant  of  the  Italinn  sky  bad  to  any  to  hinii  tbi^n 
ciuno  betwovn  him  nn<]  iiattiro  uone  of  tbotto  iropofiing  Uil 
(duipolena  phantoms  which  tmnsiM>rt«d  St  Anthony  ia  Um 
dee«'t  and  St  Ignatius  in  the  world  of  busy  life* 

Woa  tho  outcome  of  tliin  attitndo  towards  mrj 
question  thiit  concerns  man's  deepest  iutorcslH  csseDtinlly 
hostile  to  tho  Christian  conci'ption  of  his  being  mhI 
destiny?  Many  who  consider  thoniKolves  ChriBtiuu  irill 
now  give  an  answer  to  tho  quostion  vory  dtfferout  from 
that  which  thoy  would  havo  t^ivnn  ci  few  ywira  ngo.  To 
one  of  the  two  typo»t  of  Christiiuiity  whtcli  now  iippool  U» 
tlie  world  Goethe  is  indeed  tho  irroconuihihlo  too.  Tbe 
mtHlieval  concflption  of  tho  Christian  revelation,  with  tt* 
mtMrhitnical  doity  and  its  ascotio  ideal,  scorned  to  him  no 
outrage  nt  once  on  nature  and  tho  human  spirit.  On  th* 
other  band,  of  a  Christianity  based  on  what  ho  coDHldonid 
the  true  teaching  of  its  Founder,  on  tho  graces  and  virtun 
that  make  for  tho  adornment  and  elevation  tif  life,  oo 
an  understanding  of  tho  iinivcr»o  rompatiblo  with  man'* 
higheat  reason,  bo  doomed  himsolf  tho  trao  friend  and 
ally.  To  the  permanent  proiniso  and  potoney  of  Chri<^ 
tiiuiity  he  was,  in  his  last  dayH,  an  ungi-udging,  eveo 
enthuaiaatic,  witncsa;  and  wo  ore  told  that  of  its  Foaoddr 
'  he  would  speak  with  such  emotion  tliat  be  could  not 
control  his  toars.'  When  Ludwig  of  Bavaria  u«ked  htm 
why  he  was  called  '  tbo  last  of  the  Pagans,'  hiit  answer 
was  that,  if  Christ  were  to  oonio  alive,  he  would  perbap* 
think  him  the  only  Christian.  Nor  was  this  Hoid  in  mom 
imrudox,  !W  his  abiding  opinion  of  the  Christian  docn* 
moiil«  Huflitioutly  vouches,    lu  these  do^umcata  it  VM 
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his  lifelong  conviction  that  men  woald  continue  to  find 
tho  highest  idoal  that  has  been  reveftled  to  them,  hut 
only  on  the  condition  that  they  appropriate  'what  ix 
really  there.'  And  he  ha»  told  uh  what  in  bis  judi^iiutnt 
is  'the  sura  of  all  wiitdom,'  as  Christianity  and  huiiiau 
experience  accord  in  proclaiming.  It  in  in  those  genial 
relatiooa  in  which  thoughts  ore  never  at  strife  with 
things — relations  which  are  finally  summed  up  in  the 
essentially  Christian  graces,  faith,  hope,  charity. 

'  Lu  religion,'  it  has  been  said,  '  a  perfecttonn^J  la 
eivtltsation,  mais  ki  civilisation  lo  lui  a  bien  rendu';  in 
other  words,  rc-ligion  rutuin»  its  bold  on  man  only  on  the 
condition  o£  growing  with  bis  ethical  and  inlcllcctuul 
growth.  In  tiootho  we  liavo  the  supreme  manifc8tatton 
of  the  modern  spirit ;  and,  if  religion  should  finally  reject 
him,  it  may  even  bo  at  Ita  own  peril.  Yet,  what«ver  may 
bo  ttio  world's  final  judgment  on  the  ultimate  bearing  of 
bis  messi^c,  so  various  and  coniprehcnttivo  wit8  his  spirit 
that  the  believer  of  every  creed  may  find  his  account  in 
him.  Out  of  bis  vast  legacy,  covering  almost  every  field 
of  human  interest,  each  may  construct  his  own  bre^nary 
for  hU  own  sUmulus  and  upbuilding,  and  on  the  tablets 
of  all  may  be  inftcribed  such  a  counsel  as  that  which  ho 
sends  to  8ohiller,  who  needed  it  loan  than  most :  '  Bleiben 
Sio  fost  Im  Bunde  des  Emstes  und  der  Liebe :  alles  Ubrige 
ist  oin  leeres  und  trauriges  Wesen.'  *  Abide  fast  in  the 
bond  of  earnestness  and  love ;  all  besides  is  emptiness 
and  sorrow.' 

P.  HuuB  Bbown. 
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Art.  X.— TUE  COLONIAL  CONFERENCR 

1.  Corr<vpOTutence  relating  to  the  Future  Orfftmutation 
Colonial  Confertnces.     Cd.  2785  of  1905. 

2.  l>«*pateh  frirni  the  SeervMtrij  of  State  for  tius  Cola 
with  encloguits  re»i>ecting  thtr  Agaida  of  the  Colo 
Conference.  1907.    Cd.  3:J37  of  1907. 

3.  CorreapondeTiee  relating  to  the  CoJonirtl  Confefcnct^  lOW. 
Cd.  S340  of  1907. 

The  grettt  political  <^vent  of  the  yenr  1907  iit  the  va^ 
in  London  of  the  i-epre!M!ntativeB  of  the  »olf-(?ove 
Statesof  the  British  Empire  to  consult  on  mattorH  of  j 
concern.  On  this  occasion  the  mcetinF^iitnot,  n,s  bofortf.i]i- 
cidcntal  to  a  royal  jubilee  or  coronution.  but  is  primiuil}' 
for  the  trantutction  of  bii»iiic-ss.  The  cliief  of  theAo  StAt«« 
by  far  in  wuulth  and  population,  and  becauso  it  still  holil* 
under  its  koIo  supreme  control  a  population  of  nearly  SMI 
niillionK  in  the  nulocratioally  ruled  part  of  tho  Knipirc,  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  Kvcn  apart  from  its  vast  dopvii- 
denoios,  the  United  Kingdom  still  bears  In  the  British 
Empire  in  regard  to  population  tlie  name  kind  of  pro|Kir- 
tien  to  the  next  largent  State,  Canadn.  as  in  the  Qermao 
Empire  Prutiaia  bearA  to  Jlavaria.  But  in  th«  Gennaa 
Empire  the  proportion  can  hardly  be  reversed  as  titii» 
goes  on,  while  in  the  British  it  not  only  may,  but  in  all' 
probability  will  be.  The  potontialities  of  Canada  are 
immense,  and  so,  though  probably  in  a  Idas  degroo,  ara 
those  of  Australia  and  South  Africa.  New  Zealii.nd  may 
quito  possibly,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  equal  tho  United  ^ 
lungdom  in  population  us  it  docs  in  area.  I 

Tlietie  are  tho  postiibilities  which  make  tho  right 
guidance  of  tho  rolatious  of  tho  free  Status  of  tlio  British 
Empire  a  matter  of  supreme  importance.  The  inhikbit/int 
of  theae  islands  is  ev«n  still  apt  to  regard  the  colonic* 
aa  more  or  less  nourishing  outlying  estatus  uf  his  own. 
When  disposed  to  speak  poetically,  he  tiilks  of  ths 
mother-country  and  her  children — rather  u  hollow  ami 
doceptive  multtphor.  If  ud  image  dniwn  fruni  famJl; 
life  be  used  at  all.  Canadians  and  Australians  should 
called  courtins,  not  childreu.  Tho  facta  that  the  Pi 
Minister  o{  Ctmada  ta  a  man  of  Fi-uucU  race,  and 
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the  Prime  Minister  of  tho  TmnRvnal  is  of  Dutch  race, 
tihow  very  strikingly  that  the  swiiy  of  tho  Kmpin)  ia 
Qow  no  moro  exclusively  in  English  hnnds  than  tho 
Hway  of  the  Roman  Empire  after  AugimttiH  was  ex- 
clusively in  Italian  hands.  It  was  tho  secret  of  empire, 
said  Tacitus,  arcanum  imperii,  that  an  emperor  could  l»o 
made  elsewhere  than  at  Itomc.  Our  business  now  is  to 
rid  our  imaginations  of  tliat  outworn  imago  of  tho  mothor- 
counfi-j'  and  her  colonies  and  to  replace  it  by  tho  idea  of 
Stat«a  closely  allied,  interdependent,  meeting,  like  Hues 
drawn  from  the  circumference  of  a  circle  to  a  centre,  in 
allegiance  to  one  throne,  and  widely  varying  in  groatnt^j* 
bul  Lijual  in  righld.  Tho  object  of  the  pr4>sent  Imp«rial 
Confereuco  is  to  find  moans  for  making  tho  willa  of  tho 
sovcrni  Governmental  work  more  and  more  in  uniiton. 

TtiUK  tho  iniix>rUtnc«  of  tbo  questions  to  be  discussed 
at  tliii«  Conference  is  fur  groator  than  tJmt  of  the  purely 
provincial  quc«tion»,  such  us  an  Education  Kill,  which 
cause  so  much  cxctt«mont  in  England,  and  by  which  tho 
choice  of  the  mon  who  not  only  govern  this  kingdom  Init 
control  depondeucies  and  urmament«  and  foreign  rela- 
tions 18,  KtroDgely  enough,  determined.  What  we  are  in 
fact  watching  is,  us  a  writer  of  dinliuction  has  fuiid,  a 
stage  in  tho  majestic  evolution  of  the  Uritiith  Kinpire. 

Jf  space  permitted,  it  would  be  iutercsling  to  examine 
in  detail  what  were  tho  rtwolutioux  passed  at  the  last 
meeting  of  tbo  Conference  of  1902,  and  what  Htep<«  have 
subsoiiuently  boon  taken  in  pursuance  of  them.  Wo  can 
do  no  more  than  allude  to  the  moro  important  of  these. 
In  tho  way  of  joint  defence  we  have  the  increiased  con- 
tributions of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Cape  Colonj-,  and 
Natal,  towards  the  navy,  and  the  extension  of  the  principle 
of  reserving  a  certain  number  of  commissions  in  the  navy 
and  army  to  colonial  candidates.  The  late  Qovemmcnt, 
in  1U05,  also  carried  thi-ough  the  arrangement  placing 
Canadian  militia  officers  on  a  footing  of  equality  with 
those  in  the  regular  forces — a  measure  which,  us  tbo 
Dominion  Oovernment  said,  '  may  prove  to  be  but  tbo 
first  stop  towards  tho  grant  of  Imiierial  commissions  valid 
throughout  nil  the  forces  of  the  Empire."  At  tbo  present 
Conference  Australia  dosirus  to  reeonsidor  the  agreement 
of  1902,  involving  a  navul  contribution  in  return  for  a 
local  squadron,  apparently  with  a  view  to  converting  (Uq 
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form  of  Australian  contribution  into  ouo  niuro  nf^mMlUa 
to  opiuiona  now  bcM  in  Au»truliu.  N«w  !<!^vilund,  on  li« 
other  hand,  appears  to  be  willing;  to  inortMXse  its  oonlribn- 
tion.  The  Commonwealth  Govommont  has  rjuMid  tfar 
question  of  a  pcnuuncnt  rcprcsuntatiou  of  the  colookl 
on  the  Imperial  Dufonco  Committee,  an  iuHtitutioti  wfaick 
founded  origiiinlly  for  tbo  purpoM  of  eo-orclin»tiug  tl« 
work  of  departments  in  Whitehall,  ofTorH  onu  of  iba 
futrest  aveiuKM  t-ou-ardH  co-operntion  betweon  tbuStsW 
of  the  Empire  in  matters  of  joint  concern  »ii(l  Hupram 
importance. 

If  defence  is  one  main  road,  and  perhaps  tho  uuamk 
to  closer  relatione,  auollier  is  renHoned  and  eouitciuiu  oa> 
operation  in  the  direction  of  trade  by  Rtat^snitiDithip  iols 
certain  chnnneln  for  high  political  reasomi.  Oue  motlial 
18  that  indicated  in  oeveral  resolutions  pasMfd  at  tlM 
1002  Conference,  of  subRidiRin^  nierchant-nbipping  tiatt 
btitween  ditforent  partii  of  the  Empire,  cheixponin^;  portil 
and  cable  communications,  and  so  forth.  Another  muthoi 
Ik  that  of  tai'iflT  preferenceH.  Pretient  Kn^IiNh  opintooil 
much  divided  on  thiR  Bubject,  but  the  Coufereuco  of  1B08 
unanimously  recognined  that 

'  the  principle  of  preferential  trade  botivccn  the  Unitod  KInf 
dom  and  His  Majesty's  domluious  beyond  thi>  aeas  wooU 
I  stimulate  and  facilitate  mutual  commercial  inturcoiuse,  tad 
ivoiild,  by  prometln);  tli»  development  of  the  resourcM  ud 
InihiatrifM  of  tlio  eerernl  parte,  strengthen  the  Kiiiplro.' 

That  Conference  rocogniAod  tbnt  a  syHtem  of  iotar* 
Imperial  freo-trade  wa*i  not  yet  practicable  ;  but  that  it 
wa»dc8irnble  that  all  the  colonicH Kbould  givo  *  Bubstantiil 
preferential  treatment  to  the  products  and  manufaotoM 
of  the  l*nited  Kingdom.'  The  colonial  Prime  MJnJftw* 
at  the  same  time  urged  on  Uis  Majesty's  Govecnmcat 
'the  expedienoy  of  granting  in  the  United  KiogdoB 
L  preferential  treatment  to  the  pix>ducta  and  iituiiufnctoni 
r  of  tbo  colonloe,  either  by  exemption  from  or  reduction  o( 

dutioB  now  or  hereafter  imposed.' 
I  Mr  Chamberlain,  in  his  attempt  to  carry  into  eflMC 
}ihi»  policy  of  the  butt  Conference,  has  sufTcrod  ddiHt 
But  Canada  hatt  maintained  her  existing  ooiiaidafmU> 
preference  in  favour  of  British  goods ;  South  Africa  and 
New    I^huid    have  iuslitutod    a    like  preferenoo;  utd 
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W  Attstmlia  has  passed  an  Act — uot  yet  hi  force,  bccniixo 
I  oertAin  trcutio?)  with  foreign  Powers  bar  the  way — giviug 
I  prefereu^e  to  certain  cla8»e»  of  BritiAh  goods  If  conveyed 
I  in  Britifih  fi\up»  matmed  by  white  seamen.  Tbeise  laitt 
I  cooditioni^,  and  uImo  certaJu  tendencies  in  Canada,  indi- 
I  cate  a  return  towards  the  principle  of  those  old  Naviga- 
I  tion  Act«  whicli  had  so  potaut  an  influence  in  building  up 
P  British  maritime  greatnes^s.  So  aUo  doefl  the  resolution 
passed  in  1902  in  favour  of  forbidding  trade  between  tJ»o 
'  different  coasts  of  the  liritiah  Empire  to  the  uhips  of 
I  nations,  Uke  the  United  Stateui,  which  give  a  monopoly 
of  their  own  coastal  trade  to  their  own  nhips,  ami  of 
otherwise  considering  whether  steps  should  be  t-akun  to 
promote  ImpRriaL  trade  in  British  vessels.  Australia 
proposes  at  the  present  Conference  the  I'eafflmiaiEon  of 
this  important  resolution.  But,  if  we  return  towards  tliu 
principle  of  the  Navigation  Laws,  it  will  be,  aa  in  other 
matters,  on  a  different  plane.  The  legistntiou  will  no 
longer  emanate  exclusively  from  Westminster,  binding 
willing  or  unwilling  colonies,  but  will  be  enacted,  after 
agreemunt,  by  the  suverul  legieilaluruii  of  the  Empire. 

The  Australian  Govonunoat  at  the  present  Conforenoe 
will  move  that  the  tariff  profcrenco  rc«o]utions  of  11)02 
should  be  rcufBrmcd,  with  the  variation  that '  it  is  desir- 
able that  the  United  Kingdom  grant  preferential  treats 
ment  to  the  product*)  and  uuinufucturus  of  the  colonioK.' 
Thifl  will  ruiKB  tho  isauo  squarely.  It  is  certmu  that  all  the 
partner  States,  with  jwrliapK  the  stiittH  exception  of  Now- 
fountllund,  agree  in  this  view,  although  tliey  may  not  all 
deem  it  politic  to  vot«  for  a  resolution  in  those  terms.  It 
remains  to  be  i«eon  whether  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  will  so  far  meet  them  as  to  agreo  to  propoue  to 
Parliumout  a  preference  on  products  such  as  too,  wino, 
and  tobacco — at  present  very  severely  taxed  under  our 
existing  tariff — when  such  products  niach  our  shores 
from  any  part  of  the  Empire,  self-governing  or  depend* 
ent.  If  our  Government  are  not  precluded  from  this 
step  by  their  pledges  or  their  fears,  they  can  actiept  the 
New  Zealand  resolution,  which  does  not  go  beyond  this 
proposal,  and  take  this  road,  for  the  present,  out  of  the 
difficulty,  leaving  it  to  their  successors  to  broaden,  as  no 
doubt  they  will,  the  basis  of  taxation,  and  at  the  santo 
time  to  extend  the  preferential  Bystem — if  this  should  bo 
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found  pofisible — to  tho  products  und  manufocturea  ^| 
British  Empire.  ^^| 

Lord  Elgin,  in  arranging  tho  Agonda  for  lOOl^H 
placed  in  the  forefront  thoso  subjects  which  tfau  Gonnl 
ments  taking  part  in  tho  Conforunco  appear  to  bo  norfl 
anxioufl  to  discuss,  louxing  minor  Hubjocts  to  takejj^H 
ohanco  of  obtaining  a  hearing,  if  timo  allows.  TBH 
primary  queationa  uro  tho  'constitution  of  future  tOM 
ferences,'  preforontiul  trado,  dcfonoo,  naturalisation,  tan 
emigration.  Of  thcao  tho  first  v,-a»  brought  forward  in 
Mr  Lyttcltoii's  despatch  of  20th  April,  1905  ;  tho  lost  wmJ 
pri>|Kir<i>(l  by  the  preitent  Govcrnmout,  at  tho  suggetlka 
of  Lord  Tunnyson's  Conunittoo  on  Emigration.  Rmom 
tions  i-olnting  to  all  thoMi  subjects  have  nlso  boon  propoHa 
by  several  of  the  colonial  Govornmcuts.  I 

Tlio  first  place  has  rightly  bcou  given  by  Liord  Elginwl 
tho  question  of  the  constitution  of  fitturo  Confere^^H 
or,  as  it  would  bo  belter  expressed,  to  '  tho  constittnlH 
of  the  Conference' ;  and  in  this  question  is  included  tbitJ 
of  the  name  by  which  tho  Conference  i.i  Iiorcuftor  to  htl 
known — a  matter  of  some  importance  in  \-iew  of  tbil 
inHuence  which  words  and  symbols  have  upon  things.     I 

The  published  correspondence  discloses  two  quMtloofl 
which  will  no  doubt  bo  discussed  on  the  opening  diM 
One  of  those  is  tho  claim  made  by  tho  State  Govortimunul 
of  Australia  to  l>c  admitted  to  the  Conference  pari  pa*n\ 
with  tho  Federal  or  Commonwealth  Govomraent,  n  clnial 
rojoctod  by  Ijord  Elgin,  subject  to  any  decision   by  ttrtl 
Cunferouco  it«elf.      There  can  be   no    doubt    that    tb*' 
Conference  will  ratify  the  view  taken  by  Lord  Elgin; 
one  can  hardly  imagine  a  step  more  retrograde  than  ti* 
udmi.tsion  of  these  8tates.    Like  the  American  States  Ionj[ 
after  the  Union,  these  Goyemmcnts  are  unablo  to  reoltw 
that  they  have  ceased  to  be  independent  units,  and  Iuiv» 
become  States.    They  are  self-governing  indeed  in  purely 
internal  matters,  so  far  as  such  matters  have  not  beM 
transferred  to  tho  Federal  authorities ;  but  in  all  nrnUitr* 
of  external  relations,  including  relations  to  other  units  of 
the  Empire,  they  have  surrendered  independent  existenw. 
As    Mr    Dcakin    said    in    his   anniliilating    despatch  of 
21ind  December.   1906,  "tho  right  of    representing    U» 
people  of  Australia  in  their  relations  with  individuals  or 
comrauniUes  beyond  our  shores,'  or,  iu  other  wurds, 
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right  to  act  on  behalf  of  Anfltralla  tin  a  whole  in  all 
matters  that  relate  to  the  intcro^tit  of  Australians  as  a 
united  community,'  is  uow  exclusively  vested  in  the 
Commonwealth  Government.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
about  that;  and  the  inevitable  dociiiiou  should  be  a  valuable 
moans  of  hammering  this  hard  truth  into  the  minds  of 
aggrieved  provincial  stnlcsmon.  If  we  look  at  wealth 
and  population  alone,  there  is,  no  doubt,  incongruity  in 
the  i-cproaentation  o£  Canada  and  Australia  by  one  Prime 
MiniHtor  each,  and  of  South  Africa  by  three ;  but  it  may 
bo  hoped  that,  before  the  Conference  meeta  again,  the 
federation  of  South  Airica  will  have  been  accomplished, 
and  it  is  oven  possible  that  Newfoundland  will  have 
become  ono  of  tho  provinces  of  Canada. 

The  other  quontion  relating  to  the  constitution  of  the 
prosout  Couforonco  was  raised  by  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment, Thti  Conferences  of  1807  and  1002  wcro  composed 
of  Prime  MiniHtcrb',  uxcept  that  tho  Sucrutary  of  State 
for  tho  Colonies  ropresonted  the  United  Kingdom.  Other 
Ministers,  bclonf^ing  to  the  Imporiol  and  colonial  Cabinets, 
took  part  in  the  dittuitssion  when  their  special  depart- 
ments wore  coucernod.  but  wore  not  rcclconed  as  full 
members  of  tho  Conforenco  present  at  every  meeting. 
The  terms  of  the  i-csohition  passed  at  the  Conference  of 
1002  confirmed  tliis  practice.    It  was  agreed  that 

'  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Empire  if  Conrnr^MK-eH 
wei-e  held,  as  tar  ait  praetleable,  at  tiitervaU  not  oxcc-uiIiiiK 
fcHir  yearn,  at  wliich  qnt^tions  of  common  Interest  alfeoting 
tJio  relations  of  tho  mother-country  and  Hts  Majoitty's  do- 
minions over  the  seas  coald  be  discuBsed  and  considcrod  as 
betiiveen  the  Secretnr}-  of  .State  for  tlie  Colonies  and  the  Prime 
Niaiaters  of  the  hoI  f-Kovcriting  Colonim.' 

The  Canadian  Government)  in  a  despatch  dated  25th 
October,  lOOG,  made  the  projiosal  that 

'  tho  Conference  may  be  treated  as  one  of  Colonial  Ministers, 
tho  Government  of  each  Colony  being  free  to  send  such  of 
tlieir  members  as  thoy  tiu»y  bu  jilcattod  to  »etect  to  represent 
tliu  Colony  at  thv  Confcronci<,  nml  such  roprewBtatlves  to  Ite 
deemed  members  of  the  Conferenca  in  the  follost  sonse.  with 
the  nnderataniiiiig,  however,  tlmt.  in  any  matters  which  may 
be  determined  by  vote,  each  Colony  tihall  have  one  vote 
only.' 
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llie  roooons  given  V>y  the  Canndtan  Govommi^H 
support  of  this  propo»il  ore  of  a  practical,  not  a  tboHj 
cal  nature.  One  h  tlisfc*  if  responsible  MlnlstiM  rt, 
oalled  BWfty  oo  far  from  home,  tliey  ahonlcl  in  conrti^fU- 
allowed  fiil)  participation  in  the  consul Uttions.  AnotlMr! 
reoiion  is  that,  if  their  colleagues,  or  thetr  more  importol 
ooIloBgucR,  are  not  present,  the  Prime  Minixtont  wtD  b 
unwilling  to  a-tgume  the  re^poniiibility  of  doallng  wiUi 

I  oertam  class  of  questions. 

r  These  reasons  are  not  very  convineiiiff,  becAOSB,  ■ 
Lord  Elgin  pointed  out  in  his  reply,  colonial  Miniitm 
are  at  present  on  tho  tuimo  footing  as  Bngli«h  Csbbtfl 
MiniMturtt  and  can  always  attend  tho  Conference  wfcM' 
their  own  departments  are  concerned.  There  in,  bo*- 
ever,  no  fuudumcntal  reason,  as  in  tho  coiiu  of  the  ajaiti 
•Ion  of  the  Aiiutruliun  States,  for  objecting  to  thin  pro^^| 
There  is  Koniuthing,  on  tho  contrary,  to  \m  suid  for  havfafl 
a  larger  body  preueut  at  every  sitting.  It  is  true  thai 
Canadian  Postmastor-genoral  might  liston  ^tb  apatlif 
or  non-intnllij-t-iico  to  a  di»cui«.sion  iiliout  a.  torpodo  flotflh 
for  Australia,  hut  the  same  might  be  naid  of  any  Minittn 
at  a  Cabinet  Council  while  dincussions  alien  to  his  depart' 
mentwere  in  progress.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  in  propo«i( 
this  change,  may  indeed  have  had  in  mind  tJic  definitioa 
of  Colonial  Conferences  contained  in  the  deHputch  of  Vt 
government  of  17th  November,  1906,  as  '  more  or  Im 
unconventional  gathei'ings  for  informal  dineuBsioni  d 
public  questions" — a  definition  intended  to  counter  Hf 
Lyttelton's  assertion  that  tho  Conferences  had  practical^ 
grown  into  that '  Imperial  Council '  so  much  distruated 
the  Canadian  Premier.  So  that  as  it  may.  Lord  Elgil 
took  the  correct  course  in  pointing  out  thu  ditllcaltiM  h 

b  altering  the  constitution  of  the  Conference  bef oro  it 

'  and  in  leaving  this  question  to  be  discustfotl,  together  wllk 
others  under  the  same  head,  ut  the  Conference  itself. 

This  question,  and  not,  as  Mr  Chnmborlatii  deoind, 
the  trade-relations  question,  will  evidently  be  tho  leodtai 
theme  of  tho  present  assembly  of  chiefs  of  the  £mpim 
The  question  was  considered  at  )«onie  longtii  in  un  articb 
on  'Imperial  Unity'  in  the  Jauuarj-  number  of  tU* 
Review.  It  was  launched  for  discussion  by  Mr  Ljrtteltoo 
in  his  circular  despatch  of  20tfa  April.  1905.  Mr  Lyttaltoo 
proposed  two  steps — one  that  thu  'Colonial  ConfereoM' 
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should  rcc«ivo  tbo  namo  of  '  Imporial  Council,'  tliO  other 
that  there  uhould  be  established  a  pertnaneDt  joint  Com- 
mission, oorapoMod  in  certain  proportioua  of  roprosoiita 
tivos  o£  the  United  Kingdom  and  of  each  colony,  tuwiflted 
by  a  spocial  secretariat,  to  prepare  Hubjocta  "of  commbn 
ooncoru  for  the  Conference,  or  for  the  GovernmoritSUiking 
part  in  it,  in  thft  intervals  between  its  sittings.  Thlft 
organigation  would,  he  jast3y  argued,  gito  greater  con- 
tinuity to  the  work  of  the  Conference. 

'  The  subsequent  corrospondonce  shows  diverging 
opinion».  The  Canadian  Govornment  vigorously  rojoctod 
the  title  of  '  Council,'  though  thoy  accepted  the  epithet 
*  Imperial.'  With  some  reserve  nnd  hesitation '  they 
expre9.iod  themselves  aft  w^illing  to  consider  the  queittion 
of  the  permanent  CommiHsion.  The  Australian  Govern- 
ment, on  the  other  hand,  bring  forward  the  following 
reaolution: — 

'  That  it  is  desirable  to  eatAbllsh  an  Imperial  Council,  to 
consist  of  represcutativea  of  Great  Britain  and  tliu  »ulf- 
goveming  CoIonicH,  clioneu  ex  officio  from  tltcir  osi»tiag 
administrations. 

'That  the  objects  of  such  Council  shall  be  to  tliacuss  at 
regular  Conferences  matters  of  comntan  Imperial  interest,  and 
to  establish  a  system  by  which  members  of  the  Couiioil  shall 
be  kept  iiifortrii-d  dtiritiK  tlic  poriocls  l>nttt'cen  the  Cimr«*n-iicM 
in  ri'BHrd  tw  mutt4.-r8  which  have  bwjn  or  Jiiay  Ijc  subjects  for 
discuss  ion. 

'  That  tlinre  slioll  ho  a  iiermanent  seoretarial  staff  chareed 
with  the  duty  at  obtainiuK  iufonoatloa  for  the  uso  of  tito 
Council,  of  nttumlinR  to  tho  execution  of  Its  resolutions,  and 
of  coiidtictiiig  corres]ioudence  on  matters  reliitiug  to  iUt 
affairs. 

'  That  the  cxpouscs  of  such  a  staff  shall  bo  borne  by  the 
con&trtea  repreeonted  on  the  Council  in  proportion  to  tlielr 
populations,' 

The  resolutions  to  be  proposed  by  tho  New  Tealantl 
and  Cape  Colony  Governments  show  that  they  take  the 
side  of  Australia  and  not  that  of  Canada  on  this  issue. 

Mr  Lj'ttelton  expressed  the  willingnass  of  the  homo 
Goyemmont  to  defray  the  expense  of  tho  secretarial 
staff  and  office.  The  Australian  Government,  however, 
propose  that '  tho  vxpenHCs  of  such  a  stuff  shall  be  borne 
by  tho  countrivH  roprosented  on  tho  Council  in  proportion 
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to  their  populations.'     A    great  doal    turns  upOD 
qoMtion  of  a  few  salaries  and  office  oxpensex.    It 
be  thti  key  of  thu  wholo  poaiUuii.     Tho  Aum 
posal  is  lofpcal.     If  thoru  in  tho  bctjciniiing  of  a 
Imperial  Council  of  States  var>*iDg:  in  population,  wmIiH 
and  Htroii^th,  but  cqiml  de  jure,  there  nhotild  uhm  be  d* 

'bngiiiniug  of  a.  tnto  Iiiiporin)  Civil  SorvitHj.  If,  on  iL 
other  hand,  tho  Conferences  are  to  be,  in  thu  words  of 
Canadian  Government,  occasional  and  infonmU  gntberiufi 
for  the  d>8cu8«iun  of  business,  there  is  no  reason  whjr  tk 
'mother-country,'  acting  an  hoHtessat  these  social  partiih 

Lfhould  not  detach  for  the  purpose,  as  she  now  does, 

Tor  three  of  her  competent  servants  at  tho  Colonial  O&n; 
No  doubt  it  would  tn  practice  bo  difficult  bo  have  a  m 

'  paid   by   several   Stnteis,   and   reBponsible  to    a    body 
Premiers  li^'ing  in  different  quarters  of  the  planet. 
idua  might  make  long-dead  Treasury  officials  stir 
in  their  praves, 

A  possible  solution  is  suggested  in  tho  latest  mam 
of  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  and  his  friends,  -n-hen  tbey 
that  tiio  organisation  might  bo  under  '  the  interim  di 
tion  of  His  Majoyty's  Governmunt  iu  cou»u1tetion  «ilk 
thu  States  uf  tbu  Kmpiru.'  No  doubt  tho  Colonial  OfflM 
would  be  willing  enough,  and  even  pleased,  to  evolrt  ■ 
now  cell  within  its  own  oi-ganism  for  this  *  interim'  po^ 
poiio.  trusting  that  the  'iut«>riiu'  would  prove  an  fUff> 
nity,  and  would  gladly  upeciuli»o  one  or  two  of  itt 
officials  iu  tho  sorvico  of  the  Conference.  This  'would  b* 
an  improvement  upon  the  present  sj'stem  of  bc>;inning  to 
prepare  nubject^  a  few  nionthn  beforn  a  conference  bopM 
and  abandoning  them  vnth  relief  when  it  is  over.  If  w< 
are  to  proceed  by  short  steps  at  a  time— aa  the  canny 
statesmen  from  the  northern  hemisphere  seem  to  dosi* 
— this  would  be  the  smallest  possible  Ht«p  to  take,  nod 
would  be  almost  bumiliatingly  free  from  risk.  A  boldor 
policy  would  bo  to  make  the  Prime  Miiiiitter  of  the  United 
Kingdom  the  president  of  tho  Imperial  Conforonco.  TIm 
secretariat  would  then  bo  placed  immediately  under  hi* 
direction,  as  pri^itidont,  and  would  be  indopendeut 
though  closely  connected  with,  tJie  Colonial  Oflloo, 
as  tho  Imperial  Dofenoe  Committee  staff  is  in  the  de 
munt  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  is  not  a  brunch  of 
War  Office  or  Admiralty.     The  bolder  policy  ia  the  cm 
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tjoti  of  a  department  for  civil  aCFaira  in  the  direct  service 
of  the  Conference ;  the  cautious  policy  ia  a  slight  develop- 
ment inside  the  Colonial  Office.  The  cautious  policy  meets 
the  exact  needs  of  the  precise  moment :  the  lar^jer  policy 
is  in  accordance  with  the  true  idea  of  the  Empire.     I'l-oh- 
ably  the  conjunction  of  the  circumspect  Scottish  mind 
dominant   in   our  present   Governmimt   with   the   wary 
French  mind  now  ruHo^  in  Canada  will  maku  the  slower 
policy   prevail    in    this   Conforonce.      The   moro  daring 
Euglish  spirit  takc«i  larger  risks  for  greater  gains.     But 
fuller  devolopniont  may  well  wait  for  a  few  years,  when 
the  federation  of  South  Africa  will  have  1»on  comidctvd. 
Mr  Lytleltons  ttchumo  has  this  defect  thati  although 
it  meeta  one  aide  of  the  requirements  of  the  situation,  it 
does  not  directly  meet  the  other.    It  provides  for  the  ©9t*»b- 
litdimeut  of  a  special  fieoret4iriat  and  of  a  permanent  Joint 
Commission  for  the  steady  and  continuous  investigation 
of  questions  of  common  concern  and  systematic  prepara- 
tion  of  work  for  the  quadrennial  meetings  of  the  Imperial 
Conference  or  Council.    So  far  it  is  excellent.    But  Mr 
Lyttelton's  scheme  doea  not  meet  the  complaint  of  the 
colonies  that  their  views  and    interests  are  not  kept 
suFDciently  in  sight  in  the  transaction  of  current  affairs 
of   the   international   kind.     This   discontent   has   lately 
made  itself  heard  in  connexion  with  the  Alaska  Treaty, 
the  modus  vivendi  with  the  United  States  about  the  New- 
foundland fisheries,  and  the  Anglo-French  Convention  as 
to  the  Now   Uebridcs.     In  afTairs  of  this  kind  nrrange- 
monts  havo  to  bo  mudo  with    great  secrecy  and  often 
with  much  rapidity.     This  is  the  dtfliculty.     It  is  not 
easy  to  act  in  full  and  swift  co-operation  with  Govern- 
ments at  the  other  side  of  the  world.    If  in  all  these 
transactions  the  Foreign  OfBce  and  Colonial  Office  had 
to  consult  all  the  Uovemmenta  of  the  free  colonics,  and 
not  only  those  immediately  concerned,  the  difBctilty  would 
be  overwhelming.    The  treaty  of  alliance  with  Japan  was 
a  moflt  important  departure  and   one  which   might,  in 
certain  events,  involve  the  whole  Empire  in  a  big  war. 
Yet  it  would  have  been  %'ery  difficult,  without  long  dt^luys 
and  considerable  chance  of  premature  disclosures,  to  im- 
part to  the  allied  States  all  the  delicate  negotiations 
which  led  up  to  this  conclusion  and  secure  their  ad* 
hereuce. 
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In  the  Grerman  Empire  tho  fwloriitcd  Govomraon'-  - 
represented  by  their  uoiniimU'il  ilfloKatea   in  the  Uvr 
rath.    Common  knowledge  uud  action  in  foreign  f 
are   secured  by  a  joint  committow  constituted  for    ' 
purpose.      Other    committecH   «orvo    tho    aAine    en^:^ 
military^  naval,  and    trade  affaint.      The    BAvam 
Saxon  dolcgute*)  communicate  with  their  State  Gov  r 
ments  and  tuceivc  iiiatnictionM  from  thuiu.      Uut  b)/r 
London  tho  Imperial  Oovomment,  altIioufj;h  it  tran- 
businutta  in   which   the  whole  Empire    In    concern)  ' 
advised  or  cheeked  by  no  such  council.     It  is  in  - 
re»pcct«  more  ea«y  to  keep  in  touoh  with   foreijfn  Powo 
than  witli  our  own  r«loniul  Governments,   because  nuJ 
Power  bus  a  reprosentativo  belonging  to  the  diplomtu 
proF«}t>sion,  ti-iuned,  skilled,  an  expert  in  thu  urt  of  deala| 
with  statesmen,  having  secrecy  and  discretion  foraMoa' 
nature,  accredited  and  empowered  to   handle  the  tnM 
deUcate  and  important  nffaira     But  if  the  Foreign 
wish  to  con.sult  a  colonial  government  they  have  to 
to  the  Colonial  Office,  who  write  to  the  Govomop, 
ooneults  his  Minietera,  and  the  answer  must  return  bgr 
BUue  circuitous  road. 

It  has  been  Huggested  that  the  agL-nta  of  the 
ta  London,  whose  buaineea  h  now  mostlj'  Ronmiurciul 
financial,  should  bo  ruitwd  to  a  position  resembling 
of  diplomatic  Ministers.  It  has  also  ))eun  sometimes 
gested  that  they  should  bo  ex-officio  Privy  Coum 
and  should  bo  invited  to  taku  p«irt  in  tnoetinga 
Cabinet  when  Imperial  affaini  arc  under  disousaji 
in  very  much  a  question  of  prrmmnd.  If  the 
can  and  will  mend  to  London  men  of  thn  first  rli 
represent  them,  im  the  Euroiwan  Powers  do,  the  lm| 
Gtovemment  would  not,  we  think,  hesitate  to 
them  in  one  mode  or  another  in  all  matters  of  impoi 
and  would  be  greatly  intluenced  by  tho  vJe^vs  and 
wliich  tbuy  could  communicate  on  behalf  of  their  Oovtn- 
ments.  This  can  more  easily  bo  done  now  that  Austnil* 
has  been  federated.  Another  8tep  will  be  tAken  vba 
the  fo«loration  of  South  Africa  ban  been  a*'hiovi»d. 

Canada,  Australia,  South  Africa,  New  X^aliind,  mighl 
each  be  represented  in  London  by  one  or  more  Oon- 
miiMtioiiers  authorised  to  act  in  all  rospeota,  anbjoet  tt 
the  iutilructions  of  thoir  Governments,  in    tlio  iaMMl 
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of  their  ro»pecti%'e  States.  Tliese  CommiHHioiierH  would 
be  in  conntant  touch  with  the  MinisterR  of  the  Imperial 
Government  nnd  with  eitch  other.  When  the  subjoctM 
under  dinoURsion  made  it  worth  white  for  them  to 
attend,  they  could  form  part  of  the  Imperial  Defence 
Committee,  thus  meeting  the  \'iew  expreaaed  in  one  of 
the  Australian  resolutions  'that  the  Colonies  nhould  be 
represented  on  the  Impenal  Council  of  Defence.'  The 
High  Commiatnoners  could  dUcufu  other  matters  of 
Imperial  concern  on  other  Committees  together  with 
Ministers  and  ofBcials  of  this  country.  They  would 
be  at  hand  to  guard  the  interests  and  express  the  viown 
of  the  colonial  Governments  when  arrangementa  wore 
being  made  with  foreign  Powers.  Possibly  they  might 
also  sit  ej^-offtcio  in  the  House  of  Lords,  an  assembly 
which,  with  reforms,  offers  a  splendid  foundation  for  A 
truly  Imperial  Senate,  precisely  because  it  ia  non-cloct«d, 
&nd  can  therefore  be  mode  non-provincial, 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  stop  in  advance  of  this  kind 
should  not  now  be  made.  It  will  be  a  move  along  the 
road  which  leads  to  that  end — not  so  distant  perhaps  as 
Mr  Balfour  thinks — the  evolution,  not,  or  not<  for  a  long 
time  yet,  of  a  sovereign  Lo^isltiture,  but  of  a  true  Council 
of  the  Empire.  Lot  this  bo  noted.  If  our  Prime  Minister, 
aa  President  of  tlie  Conference,  represented  the  United 
Kingdom,  if  Lord  Kigin  represented  the  Crown  Colonics 
ttnd  other  dependencies,  and  if  Mr  Morley  represented 
India,  then  the  present  Conference  would  be,  for  the 
time  being,  a  real  Council  of  the  whole  Empire,  by  whut^ 
over  name  it  might  be  called. 
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Art.  XI.^JOHN  EVELYN. 

1.  The  Diary  of  John  Evelyn.     With   an  introdt 
noted,  by  Atuttiu  Dobson.    Threo  vols. 
miUuD,  1006. 

2.  The  Diary  of  John  Evdjfn;  teith  a  aetection  /r(m\ 
familiar  Letters,  etc.    Edited  from  tho  original 
Willfain  Brny,  F,S.A.     A  now  edition   In  four  vols 
witli  a  life  of  the  author  and  a  new  prefuco.    By 
R  Wheatley.    Londoa :  Bickers,  190S. 

Thb  advantage  of  writing  Memoirs  is  that  nobody  < 
HUp«rsede  you.     A  man  who  has  loamt  to  writs 
wise  enough  to  write  about  bia  ox^-n  time  has  tho  pr 
of  immortality  in  his  pocket    The  editors  of  Bi 
and  FrotBaart  and  Saint^imon  como  and   go;  asdl 
heirs  of  their  learniDg  sit  in  their  8<;atH.  tako  over  I 
inhoritunct),  and  porform  the  first  duty  of  beira  by  bu 
their  fathorH.     The  now  ownvm  soon  udd  to  the 
and  honours  of  thoir  linoi  and  before  vury  long  tiisl 
of  the  editorial  aitcc^ttry  in  become  nothing;  more 
uam«  mentioned  in  a  preface.    It  i»  a  luw  from 
greater  men  than  editors,  the  very  historians  tltemsclt 
are  not  exempt.     Unless  lie  be  Livy  or  Gibbon,  tb« 
torian  who  writes  of  any  agn  except  hi^  own  huu 
brief  and  transient  tenure  of  fame  or  life.     But  tbt 
no  death  for  Thucydides  or  Clarendon  ;  and  there  ia  i 
for  Saint-Simon  or  for  Bvelyn.    They  are  for  ever ' 
men  who  saw  with  their  own  eyea  tho  thingt*  and 
thoy  deticribo,  and,  though  they  may  have    to  oall  j 
Industry  to  edit  them  and  learning  to  correct  theui, ' 
can  safely  dofy  gouiuu  itself  to  take  their  place. 
Still,  of  courtw,  though  they  may  all  alike 
structjblc,  they  are  not  all  of  the  same  metah     The 
the  lead  of  Sully,  with  ita  oocaiiional  vein  of  ^Id  ; 
is  the  iron  of  Suiut-Simon,  apt  for  the  furnace;  and 
is  the  cool  and  gracious  silver  of  Evelyn.     The 
at  any  rate,  butwocu  tho  Englishman,  who  writes 
of  Whitehall,  and  his  younger  French  oontompororT',  i 
writ««  almost  always  of  Vorsaillcs,  Is   striking 
Eveljit's  liltlu  liugL-i'  know  niorci  of  books  and  RoieoODi 
the  arts  than  tho  whole  body  and  mind  of  Salnt-G 
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But  Sniat-Simon  w  a  far  more  powerful  writer,  Ba  ho  is  also 
a  more  musterful  and  passionate  personality.  Evelyn  U  a 
virtuoiui  lover  of  all  good  men,  and  a  virtnoua  ditiapprover 
of  nil  bad  men.  Saint-Simon  loves  and  liat««i  with  equal 
iiorcon<Ms,  and  by  no  meaiu  only  on  grounds  of  reason. 
An  honest  and  virtuoos  man  himself,  he  is  naturally,  aa  a 
rule,  on  the  side  of  the  ongela — on  that  of  the  Due  de 
Hourgogne,  for  inatonce.  But  then  there  is  also  the 
Rogout  to  bo  romomberod,  who  was  not  exactly  one  of 
the  atigula.  And,  on  the  other  side  of  the  account,  there 
are  tbo  poople  he  did  not  like  and  eould  not  be  just  to, 
such  as  Madame  de  Maintenon  and  the  Due  de  Maine. 
Tliut  is  to  say.  that  his  likes  and  dislikes  were  very 
largely  an  affair  of  temperament,  and  even  of  prejudiiM), 
oa  thoy  are  with  most  people  of  strong  character. 

His  Memoirs  sufTcrud  l&sa  from  this  than  might  have 
boon  expected ;  for  there  was  something  stronger  in  him 
than  his  projudicos,  and  that  was  the  thing  which  provided 
the  whole  buminees  and  pleasure  of  his  life,  the  desire  by 
one  means  or  another  to  know  everything  that  was  being 
said  or  done  in  that  Court  which  was  his  world,  and  to 
record  it  Instantly,  effectively,  and  ooourately.  The  Im- 
preuion  is  immediate;  the  pen  that  writ«9  in  hot  with 
the  eager  quest  of  truth,  and  hot  with  the  stir  and 
pleasure  of  ita  discovery  almost  as  much  aa  with  the  flro 
of  indignation  or  the  zeal  of  partisanship.  The  truth  he 
gives  us  is  not  always  what  the  studies  and  reBections  of 
another  century  will  declare  it  to  have  been;  but  it  is 
that  unique  kind  of  truth,  the  impreiaaion  of  the  moment, 
which  no  subsequent  wisdom  of  the  ages  can  either  re- 
capture or  supersede.  And  in  Saint-Simon  it  has  a  vivid- 
nens,  a  flutter  of  actuality,  which  is  unsurpassed  in  all 
literature. 

Of  this  particular  and  most  delightful  quality  few 
'writers  of  Memoirs  hav«  io  little  as  Evolyu.  The  note 
of  the  man  is  sweet  roasonublonesA ;  and  that  makes 
always  for  coolness  of  tompor,  nnd  not  unfroquoutly  for 
greynoM  of  oolour.  Even  where  his  Diary  has  not  been 
retouched  by  it«  nuthor'i*  ripe  wisdom  or  the  oxiwriencu 
of  later  years,  as  wa  know  much  of  it  woa,  tlie  mai>  is  m> 
Daturally  wise  and  good  that  he  is  as  sensible  in  tlie  thick 
of  a  revolution  as  the  sagest  posterity  can  be  In  itfl  eosy 
cbair  after  the  lapse  of  twQ  hundred  j'eai'S.   Qo  U  a  saint, 
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but  he  does  not  really  hate  sinnera ;  a  sage  irbo  atrl 
woups  over  the  fooUsbnoss  of  foolH.  A  Car  mon  o^l 
vutod  and  a  far  more  public-Hpirited  man  Uuui  Siiie>| 
Simon,  he  ia  thinking  too  much  of  greater  niAttAn  ta  h  I 

I  able  to  thi-ow  himiiolf  with  Saint-Simon's  ordoor  iatelkl 
eternal  intrigue  of  personalities  that  inakon  up  the  Hi  I 
oC  a  Court.  Indeed,  he  ia  altogether  muro  intoreaudiil 
thtu^,  and  loits  in  persons,  thnn  Sutnt-Simon.  All  at  I 
petty  side  of  personality  which  tiinktis  the  fasoiootknd  I 
8(urit-!Simon  and  Pepy^,  as  it  doeit  uf  ItXiss  Austeo,bfci  I 
a  rule,  simply  pasaea  by.  He  is  neither  so  absortMlil 
himself  as  Pepys.  nor  so  absorbed  in  u  fow  people  ihrtl 
him  as  Saint-Simon.  Pepys'  childishness,  his  ftbHril 
egotism,  his  unique  (genius  for  the  conft'ssional,  htsfridl 
admissions  that  the  thingii  disduined  by  tuiints  and  pUI»| 
sophers  are  for  him  thin^  of  daily  plea«ura.  intaml,  vim 
importauco — thutiu  are  all  an  uiikuuwn  to  Kvotyn  Mtbfl 
Frouchnian'x  hout  and  violence  or  Wis  uiiiquu  air  of  tftkiif  I 
us  into  the  very  heart  of  the  furaaco  that  koops  thawodil 
In  motion.  £vel>'u  is,  in  fact,  a  wi»or  and  bettor  bmI 
and  a  poorer  writor,  than  cither.  I 

What,  then,  in  it  that  keeps  his  book  and  namo  slin!] 
Well,  of  course,  he  has  one  great  merit  which  boioogxM 
right  and  of  necessity  to  all  keepers  of  voluminou*  diariiM 

I  Ho  mon  can  keep  a  diary  for  long  who  does  not  fiitd  iiU 

'  iiit«rcMting.  The  pessimistic  diarists  are  only  so  ia  in 
pearance ;  when  you  come  close  to  them  you  Bofl 
that  thoy  enjoy  their  pessimism  more  than  the  ani*l 
ago  man  enjoys  Ufe.  And  in  any  cave  they  are  UnI 
exception.  Host  of  these  recorders  of  every  day  UHm 
the  intensest  pleasure  either  in  themselves  and  thM 
doings,  or  in  the  spectacle  of  the  world,  or  io  botJJ 
at  once.  The  daily  pagtm  could  not  be  kept  up  ld|H 
out  the  stimulus  of  the  daily  pleasure.     To  tho  dui| 

I  things,  that  is,  hia  things,  whatever  they  are.  an>  J 
intensely  intcrmting  that  the  tbuiighb  of  thoir  porid|H 
unrecorded  iti  intolerable.     And  no  Pi<pys  must  toll  imV 
exact  feeUnga  when  people  would  not  admire   hi*  mV 
clothes;  and  Saint-Simon  must  give  us  every  twitch  <' 
the  Due  du  Maine's  features  iu  the  day  of  his  dowutell: 

I  and  Boswell  finds  Johnson's  retort*  far  too  delightful* 
dish  to  set  before  oblivion  even  when  ho  is  himself  tlxni 
victim.     With  men  of  his  sort  nothing  can  stand  wgiuaM 
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the  pleasure  of  teUio^  the  tale,  neither  vanity,  nor  pru- 
dence, uor  oven  decency. 

Kvolyn's  way  is  a  different  way  from  those  others, 
but  it  ia  still,  like  them,  the  way  of  ploosuro.     Ho  is 
dec«QtIy  pleased  with    himself   throughout,  and  he  is 
lliroughout  doliKhtcd  with  the  arts  and  HciencoB  of  wiso 
men  and  with  the  works  of  God.     Neither  bad  times  uor 
bad  moti  cud  lung  sUenco  bis  pruisos  of  Que  buildings  and 
beautiful  gurdcnii  and  now  di)M;o%'erios.     Kxuopt  the  two 
groatoiit  of  all,  bu  Ilucw  all  the  lulurusting  EngUsbmeu  of 
bit*  day ;  and  not  the  Quoen  of  Shoba  horKclf  took  greater 
plea8ure  in  litttouiug  to  wisdom.     No  tiort  comus  amiiis  to 
him.     He  itt  nlwuyx  ready  for  divinity  and  u  great  hearer 
of  the  best  Hcmions;  but  bo  ia  iH[uuily  ready  to  dii^cuss 
sbippiug  with    Pepys    or    architecture    with  Wren    or 
antiquities  with  Arundel  or  scionco  with  Boyle.    Eugland 
has  fleldom,  perhaps  never,  proiliiced  a.  bettiT  typo  of  tho 
man  of  cultivation,  intclligeneo.  and  public  spirit.     There 
is  bis  world.     Tbe  weaker  side  of  human  nature  may 
sometimeit  regret  that  he  will   not  tell  us  a  little  more 
of  the  actual  life  of  Whiteliall,  the  gossip  of  tlie  Court, 
and  the  daily  sayiags  and  doings  of  that  attractive,  dis- 
appointing, too  sadly  hunuui  monarch,  King  Charles  II. 
But  that  ia  not  his  alTair.  Except  for  one  terrible  picture, 
that  famous  one  of  the  Sunday  before  CbHrle.s'  death,  he 
gives  few  of  tho  details  which  are  so  overUowingly  abun- 
dant in  Saint-Simon  that  we  feel  as  if  wo  bad  Uved  at 
YersaiUc^a.   As  for  the  most  remembered  personal  element 
in  the  Cuurt.  he  says  little  about  it.     As  a  patriot  he  is 
disgusted  at  the  oabal  of  'parasites,  pimps,  and  concu- 
bines '  who   supplanted  Clarendon ;    as  a  Christian  bo 
laments   tho   King's   \'ices;    as   a  gentleman   he    stand-i 
amazed   at   thuir   unashamed   publicity;    but  as   a  loyal 
subject  he  says  us  little  as  be  can  about  them.    The 
notion  that  courtesans  are  the  most  interesting  of  human 
beings  had  not  boon  invented  in  his  day,  and,  if  it  had, 
St  would  not  have  boon  ontort^iined  at  Sayos  Court  or 
AVottou.    With  such  creatures  and  their  world  he  has  aa 
little  to  do  us  bo  may.    His  ouriosity,  insatiable  as  it  is, 
is  of  tho  old  sortf  not  the  new ;  tbe  things  which  it  in  so 
unwuaried  in  sourching  out  aro  the  things  which  adorn 
human  nature  and  not — well,  not  the  other  things.     He 
is  au  amateur,  again  in  the  old  sense,  of  the  best  things 
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•verywhere,  and  of  all  things  at  their  best ;  and  tor  Urn 
vice  wouUI  simply  bu  cither  a  coming  short  of  the  propv 
BtAturo  o{  humuuity,  or  n  corruption  of  it  and  a  diseve; 
in  either  cam  a  thing  to  be  done  with  as  quioldy  » 
po.wihle. 

Tlicro  nrc,  in  tnct,  two  casts  of  mind  and  two  eU— 
of  writers  wliich  stand  out  la  more  or  le»s  marked  o» 
trust  to  each  other  at  all  times,  and  there  is  do  dooU 
to  which  Evelyn  belongs.  However  we  iinino  thorn,  'etia 
qui  agitent  lo  monde,  ot  ceiix  qui  lo  civilisent,'  cloMiol 
and  romantic,  the  men  of  clenmesfi  and  calm  and  Uh 
men  of  mngic  and  enthuHinsm,  the  wulkora  in  the  bniiil 
HtreetA  of  life  wlioro  the  line  palaces  and  fair  prosprtb 
are,  and  tlie  walkers  in  the  by-streete  wliere  squalor  aai 
eccentricity  hug  their  independence,  it  in  plain  enotigb  k 
which  party  Kvelyn  in  to  be  looked  for,  if  »o  humblat 
person  a»  a  dinriiit  may  find  a  place  in  either.  Hi 
one  sort  llnda  everything  interesting,  even  tho  uj|)f. 
and  eometimes  especially  tho  ugly ;  the  other  arnii 
its  oyee,  as  far  oa  it  may,  from  disease  and  disoritf. 
and  ugliness  and  irrationality.  That  is  what  Goetfat 
meant  when,  with  some  injustice  to  himself  as  mO 
OS  to  other  people,  ho  declared  that  tho  classical  m 
the  healthy  and  tho  romantic  tho  diseased.  Anyhow, 
without  any  calling  of  names,  tho  diutinction  is  plais, 
and  so  ia  Evelyn's  character  and  plan.  While  his  friend' 
Pepys  is  as  fond  of  his  own  feelings  as  a  modern  romantic 
and  OS  full  of  the  curiosity  of  ugliuesx  a:*  a  modern  reaKA 
Evolyu  is  OS  choice  in  hitj  tatitos  and  as  dignified  in  W 
confcsHions  as  tho  most  irreproachable  of  the  Freoil 
claivtics. 

ThiH,  then,  is  the  mou  whom  we  now  have  introducfd 
to  ua  afre«h  by  Mr  Wheutloy  and  Mr  AuHtin  Dobsot- 
Mr  Wheatley's  edition  is  ii  reprint  of  that  already  iamti 
under  his  editorship  in  1879,  tho  text  of  which  waa  itarff 
a  reprint  of  that  of  1827.  The  present  publication  aim 
oontainH  Mr  Whtiutley's  lifo  of  Evelyn,  written  for  U* 
1879  edition,  the  bibliography  compiled  for  that  woA 
and  '  an  entirely  fresh  series  of  engravings.'  Theee,  bo*- 
ever,  are  much  lo<is  numerous,  and  Iosh  well  printed  tbu 
those  in  the  other  new  edition,  for  which  Mr  Auttk 
Dobson  is  responsible.  This  latter  must  bo  regarded 
the  beet  existing  edition  of  the  Diary  until  somo  tu: 
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editor  has  aM6M  to  tbo  oriKinnl  MS.  iit  Wotton.     That 

the  owner  at  present  refuses;  und  without  it  no  edition 

I  can  bo  either  6nB)  or  complete.      Meanwhile,  till  the 

portions  of  tho  journal  omittud  by  the  oriffinal  editors 

are  given  to  tbo  public,  the  bcMt  attainable  text  in  not 

I   thnt  of  1827,  followed  by  Mr  Whoatley,  but  tliat  issued 

I   in  18.50-1852  by  John  Porster,  added  to  Bobn's  Library 

I  in  lS5t7.  and  now  ropriotod  by  Mr  Dobtton.    This  text  con- 

I    tained  a  ^ood  many  pas»u);c(i  omitttnl  by  Bray,  tho  first 

I  editor.    It  was  founded  on  the  Itibourx  of  Wiltiuin  Upcott, 

I  who  bod  bcon  tho  original  cause  of  the  Diary  being 

■  published,  and  had  a88i8t«d  Bnty  in  preparing  tho  first 
I  edition  in  1818,  n^printod  in  1827.  But  from  Bonio  acvi- 
I  dent  thene  editions  did  not  include  a  number  of  possngcfl 

■  Upoott  had  intended  to  be  printed;  and  that  of  1827 
I  eren  omitted  a  few  pasMiges  which  occur  in  the  editions 
I  of  1818  and  1819.  The  edition  of  1850  is,  in  nulwtaiiro, 
I  Upcott's  revision  of  the  original  text,  with  the  addition 
I  of  those  portions  of  his  intended  toxt  which  had  been 

■  omitted  by  Bray.  Thet*e  omitted  passnges  are  not  of 
I  very  gi-eat  importance,  so  far  a»  we  have  obHorTed;  one 
I  instance  may  suflico  to  illustrate  their  character.  The 
I  full  entiy  for  tlie  12th  of  May,  1641,  is  as  follows:— 

■  *  On  the  12tb  of  May.  I  beheld  on  Tower  HUl  the  fata!  etroke 
I  which  Miverwl  tli«  wisest  hwid  la  Kngtand  from  th«  .-fhotiUlcra 
V  of  t]i«  Earl  of  Strafford,  whD««  crime  (.'OmiUR  under  tbo  cog- 
I  niHanoe  of  no  human  law  or  statute,  a  now  one  was  mode,  not 
I  to  be  a  preeedeat,  but  hla  destruction — (with  what  reluctancy 
I  the  KInK  slgunl  the  execution,  ho  has  sufltclently  exi)re9.<uN] ; 
I  to  which  he  impnt«s  hiH  own  imjiiKt  Guffering}— to  such  vxor- 
I  bitancy  were  things  arrived." 

I  The  words   in  bracket!)  do  not  appear    in  the  earlier 

I  editions,  and  consequently  not  in  that  of  Mr  Whuatley. 

I  So  for  the  year  1638.  wliilo  Mr  Dolwon  gives  us  a  whole 

I  page  of  entries,  Mr  Whuatley  gives  only  thrcu  linos  ;  and 

I  in  tho  next  yc-ar  the  account   Evolyn  gives  of  bia  con- 

I  firmation  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  will  not  bo  found  in 

I  Mr  Whi^atloy's  edition.     Tbcro  is  therefore  no  guMtion 

I  as  to  which  book  is  the  moro  complete. 
I         Mr  Dob«on  aUo  gives  us  an  agreeable  introducti' 

I  though,  OS   he  evidently  fears,  his  readers    mav 

■  something  of  that  unique  and  perfect  intimacy  v 
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subject  which  ho  ha*  nccnstomed   them  to  expect  boa 
him.     But,  of  course,  Kvelyn  was  born  a.  huudred  jttn 
too  early  to  belong  to  the  world  Mr  Dobfion  haa  m»d«iD 
peculiarly  his  own.     Still  he  has  a  matui  of  most 
infumiiLtiou  to  give  as  in  his  new  notea  ;  and  it  is  s' 
that  QUO  of  the  very  few  actual  errors  we  have  foi 
thorn  refers  to  an  event  that  took  place  in  the 
about  whicti  he  is  generally  omniscient.      In  Septemlw 
1614  Evfllyn  left  MouUns  on  tho  AUiL-ir  and   '  took  bun* 
for  Vareimes.  an  obscure  vilhigc'     On  wliicU  Mr  DohMi 
gives  a  note  which  doos  less  credit    than  usual  to  Ui 
editorial  watchfulness.     'The  olwcuro  village    to  whiii 
Evelyn  refers  was  dcstinod  to  huvo  a  more   tiiemoraUt 
association  in  later  years  with  tbu  French  lioyal  Fomil;.' 
Neither  the  hintorical  nor  tho  goo[rrapliicul  sense  can  bavt 
been  quite  awake  when  this  was  written  or  repeated,  tlw 
fatal  Qi^ht  was  of  course  to  thu  frontier  nearest  to  Psrii: 
and  the  Varennes  of  Louix  XVI  and  Drouul  is  within* 
few  miles  of  Belgium,  and  by  no  mcatui,  like  EvelyoV 
Varonnus,  iu  the  very  middle  of  Franco.     But  this  is,uf 
cour«o,  a  detail  and  a  trillu.     The  new  notOH.  us  a  wbol*, 
will  win  the  gratitude  of  every  render  by  their  number, 
their  accuracy,  their  brevity,  and  their  point.     Mr  DoImos 
also  reprints  some  of  the  notes  of  provious  editors,  and 
altogether  gives  the  reader  a  great  deal  more  assixtaiKC 
than  Mr  Wbeatley ;  his  notes,  for  inHtimco,  for  tho  yotf 
10S3  amount  to  over  a  hundred,  whilu  there   arc  onlf 
about  twenty  in  Mr  Wheatley's  edition.     So  far,  in  fact, 
as  the   Hiary  is  cuneeruod,  there   is   no   doubt    tliat  Hr 
Dobson'8  book  is  to  bo  preferred ;  but  it  is  neoessurjr  bt 
add  that  bis  work  is  eooSnod  to  tho  Diary,   white  Ur 
Wheatioy's    four  volumes   include  also  Evelyn'«   com- 
(tpondonco  and,  somewhat  incongntout^ly,  tlio  oorrespoo- 
dcnco  betweon  Charles  I  and  tilr  Edward  Nicholas,  ami 
that  between  Clarendon  and  Sir  Richard  Bro^vne.     Eve- 
lyn's  lettors   are  rather  a   disappointment.      They  hart 
little  of  tho  ease  and  familiarity  of  letters ;   many  ti 
them  are  given  over  to  compHmenta  and  fortnalitiea; 
and  some,  like  the  immense  letter  to  Pepys,  are  rathf 
treatises  than  lettera    On  the  whole,  whether  for  tfar 
knowledge  of  the  man  hininelf,  or  of  the  a^  and  world 
be  lived  in,  the  Diary  is  of  far  greater  interest  and  in* 
portanoe  than  the  letters. 
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A  dtiiriEt  has  two  chnnces,  hinuifllf  and  his  ttme^i.  Thoro 
id  notlimt;  like  a  living  human  being,  and  the  man  who  is 
really  alive  and  can  make  u»  see  that  he  is,  is  no  doubt  in 
the  HurcHt  of  all  roadtt  to  th«  heart  of  posterity.  Kvolyn  in 
by  no  mtmnH  ignorant  of  thiH  rnad,  bot.  to  make  assur- 
ance doubly  sure,  he  has  taken  ca.re  to  have  a  very  intimato 
acquaintanco  with  the  other  aluo.  Few  diarists  have 
lived  in  more  exciting  times  and  fewer  still  have  known 
so  raa»y  of  the  chief  actors  in  them.  He  was  born  in 
1020  and  died  in  1706.  He  had  lived,  that  is,  as  bis 
tombstone  says,  through  'an  age  of  extraoniinar}'  ovcnts 
and  rovolutiuns.'  And  he  had  had  the  chance  of  observ- 
ing them  all  at  very  close  qujirters,  and  oven,  it  may 
be  said,  of  playing  a  minor  part  among  tho  aotoFH  of 
each.  In  tho  Civil  War,  indeed,  like  the  man  of  peace 
be  was,  ho  took  no  part  beyond  once  sotting  out  to  join 
the  royal  forces  at  tho  battle  of  Brentford,  and  arriving 
too  late.  Ho  waa  no  coward ;  indeed  ho  had  a  courage 
much  rarer  than  that  of  tho  battlefield,  as  later  years 
were  to  show ;  but,  for  whatever  rcn«oti,  he  decided  that 
Knglaud  in  a  state  of  civil  war  was  no  place  for  him, 
aod,  leaving  himself  to  be  repreeuntod  in  tho  King'fl 
army  by  hia  ■  black  ittanhrje  horse  and  furniture,'  he 
went  abroad  and  was  on  tho  Continent  from  October 
1643  till  October  1647.  The  last  year  liad  been  spent 
at  Paris,  and  there  he  had  married,  in  June  1647, 
Mary,  daughter  of  8ir  Kichsrd  Browne,  who  repre- 
sented Charles  I  at  the  French  Court.  He  reached 
London  on  October  13,  1647 ;  and  the  rest  of  hia  long 
life  was  spent  almost  entirely  in  Enghuid  and  very 
largely  occupied  in  the  public  service  and  in  the  promo- 
tion of  art,  science,  and  learning.  Whatover  judgment 
may  bo  passed  on  the  contrast  between  him  and  Milton 
in  the  matter  of  the  Civil  War,  Evelyn  was  never  a  mere 
aelf -indulgent  man  of  culture,  never  an  isolated  recluae, 
never  an  uninterested  spectator  of  public  aflfairs.  The 
long  years  of  his  grand  tour  were  no  doubt,  in  his  eyes, 
designed  to  enable  him  the  bettor  to  'nerve  Qod  in  Church 
and  State,'  according  to  his  abilities,  for  the  rest  of  bis 
life.  And  in  fact  they  did  ro,  aa  Milton'-t  elaborate  educa- 
tion and  foreign  residence  prepared  him  for  his  way  of 
service.  Evelj-n.  at  any  rate,  began  at  once  to  play  suc^ 
a  part  as  was  allowed  him  dircuUy  he  returned. 
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Within  a  Few  days  of  his  lunditig  hu  wtis  with  Cbttrin 
at  Ilamptou  Court.  'wh«ro  I  had  tlio  honour  to  kiM 
Hujusty'a  hand  and  givo  bim  un  account  of  aovoral  thugi 
I  had  in  chaise,  he  b«ing  now  in  the  povtror  of  tbou 
uxocrahlo  villains  who  not  long  after  murdored  his.' 
In  the  condition  in  which  things  thon  were,  there  wm 
Httlo  scopo  for  public  action  on  tho  part  of  a  modonl* 
royalist  like  Kvelyo.  But  what  ho  could  do  be  did.  A 
few  days  before  tho  execution  of  tho  Kinp^  be  publialMi 
u  book  cuUod  'Liberty  and  Survitude,"  containing  aenti- 
Dients  by  no  moans  palatablsto  tbo  then  ruling  powoc^ 
so  that,  a8  ho  says,  ho  '  was  liko  to  bo  called  in  questim 
by  tbe  rebels'  for  it.  Hu  kept  up  n  political  correspond 
ence  with  Sir  Kicburd  Browne,  'with  no  small  dangir 
of  being  discovorod,'  and  used  bU  friendship  with  tk* 
Dutch  ambassador  to  got  information  to  l>o  sent  abroad 
to  Charles  II.  Ho  avoided  taking  oaths  to  the  an 
Governtneut,  and,  porticitlarly  in  Church  matters,  lived 
in  open  opposition  to  the  new  »y«teni.  Hia  strmn 
chumbmanship  wok  entirety  unconcealed  and  fearing 
so  that  be  and  hi.i  wife  were  of  a  coni]>rtny  of  co» 
municanta  invaded,  on  Obnstmafi-day  1667.  by  a  body  of 
floldiers  who  levelled  muskets  at  them  as  they  went  Vf 
to  receive  tlie  sacrament,  and  an-eated  them  afterwa:^ 
for  disobeying  the  'Ordinance  tliat  none  should  aoj 
longer  observe  the  superstitious  time  of  tho  Nativitf.' 
Ho  wAH,  however,  released  the  next  day,  and,  throughoat 
the  reign  of  Cromwell,  be  evidently  bad  friends  who  had 
iiitluence  enough  to  protect  him.  8tiU  such  contKi 
with  public  affairs  as  be  had  at  this  time  was  ratbff 
tbrongb  Charles  II  and  Clarendon,  of  whom  he  Mw 
n  great  deal  during  a  year's  viidt  to  Paris  in  IG51,  thu 
through  anything  be  was  able  to  do  at  home.  Bol 
as  tbo  Restoration  approached  ho  cume  nearer  the  oentit 
of  things.  In  November  1659  bo  again  showed  hb 
courage  by  publishing  on  '  Apology  for  tbo  Royal  Party' 
at  a  time  when  it  was  a  capital  offence  to  spuuk  or  writ* 
in  favour  of  tho  King.  Two  months  later  we  find  hto 
trying  to  i>er»uade  bis  friend  Colonel  Morley,  one  of  th* 
Conncil  of  State,  who  had  more  than  once  been  of  serTto* 
to  him,  to  do  at  once  wliat  Monk  waa  to  do  a  month  later, 
and,  again,  replying  to  a  pnmpblet  defaming  the  chanicur 
of  Charloa  II.     Qo  things  speed  on  to  tbo  KostoratioOi 
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ttnd  poor  Colonel  Morley  comes  to  Evelyn  to  protect  him, 
which  he  manages  to  do,  moralising:  when  it  is  done  :  '  O, 
the  aottish  omituiion  of  this  gentleman  I  What  did  I  not 
undergo  of  danger  in  thi»i  negotiation  to  have  brouf^t 
him  over  to  his  Majesty's  interest,  when  it  was  entirely 
in  hia  hands ! ' 

From  the  return  of  Charles  II  till  the  Kovolution,  and 
even  to  some  extent  to  the  end  of  his  life,  Evelj-n,  though 
never  in  prominent  office,  wait  in  close  touch  inth  the 
Court  and  the  King's  Hinist«rii,  as  well  as  with  the 
principal  ecclesiastics,  scholara,  artists,  and  men  of  science 
of  the  day.  This  is,  as  wo  8aid,  one  sidu  of  the  interest 
of  the  Diary.  The  book  is  full  of  iutvresting  people. 
Among  the  great  personages  of  Evelyn's  occtuatntanco, 
to  name  only  tho^o  whom  ho  saw  often,  are  the  King 
and  Clarendon,  Arling^n  and  Clifford ;  Laudordale, 
Shaftesbury,  Hunderlond,  Ossory,  Godolphin,  Berkeley, 
the  seoond  Lord  Clarendon,  Lord  Arundel,  the  groat 
art  collector,  and  bin  grandson  the  sixth  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  the  first  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  first  Duke 
of  Leeds,  and  another  first  duke,  a  much  greater  man, 
the  first  Duke  of  Marlborough.  Among  bishops  and 
divines,  whom  he  greatly  frequented,  th(»e  whom  he 
knew  outride  the  pulpit  include  Jeremy  Taylor,  Sheldon, 
Sancroft,  Tenison,  TiUotson,  Barle  and  Burnet.  Among 
men  of  letters  wo  find  him  intimate  with  Waller  and 
Cowley,  and  acquainted  with  Dryden.  Hobbes,  Locke, 
and  Bentley,  as  well  as  with  men  of  leas  note,  like 
Milton's  nephew  Phillips  and  his  friend  Samuel  Hnrtlib, 
Of  Milton  himself  he  apparently  knew  nothing ;  nor 
would  it  ever  have  occurred  to  him  that  anything  fit 
for  the  perusal  of  a  gentleman  could  po.isibly  eoiiio  from 
the  man  who  in  his  eyes  was  simply  'that  Milton  who 
wrote  for  the  Regicides.'  With  his  brother  diarist, 
Pepys,  not  then  recognised  oven  by  himself  as  a  man 
of  luttent,  Evelyn  was  on  intimate  terms.  And  us  to  the 
mou  uf  art  and  science,  he  may  bo  said  to  have  known 
them  olL  '  That  mirodo  of  a  youth,  Mr  Christopher 
Wren,  nephew  to  the  Biahop  of  Ely,'  whom  he  first 
visited  at  Oxford  in  1654,  v/aa  to  be  his  friend  for  life.  He 
took  great  pains  to  start  Grinling  Gibbons  on  his  career, 
introducing  him  to  the  King  and  to  '  Hia  Majesty's  Sur* 
voyor,  Mr  Wren,'  and  did  something  of  the  same  office 
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for  VaubniKh  lutor.  Hv  hnd  Vorrio  to  dine  with  liioL 
and  gavo  him  'Chiun  oraoges'  off  his  o^rn  treea.  Ami 
the  list  of  muHicinns  in  whom  he  took  delight  would  tea 
utriking  cue  ovun  in  tlmt  age,  when  all  KngrllnhmeD  lo-ni 
and  pnetiMd  muxic.  Of  8ciniic«  it  is  enough  to  aay  tint 
ho  wan  ono  of  tho  chief  promoters  and  original  memben 
of  tho  Royal  Society,  and  that  among  hia  moat  intiml* 
friondn  vas  Kobort  Boyle. 

Tho  diary  of  such  a  man  m*  thio  could  hardly  be  dnft 
even  if  he  were  dull  himself.  And,  iu  fact,  the  book  i> 
full  of  curious  and  intereating  tbings,  aJtogetber  om 
and  above  that  continuouH  »elf-revelation  which  in  tht 
proper  excellence  of  a  diary.  Wo  pam*  ivitlt  Kveljn 
through  (to  many  intereating  doors  never  open  to  tb 
vulgar,  and  now  cloned  for  ever.  We  put  oumelvef  it 
hia  bandH,  and  he  rate  us  in  a  moment  by  the  side  no* 
of  a  king  or  a  queen,  now  of  some  statesman  or  pbil» 
sopher  or  beauty  of  two  hundred  yeare  ago.  We  ban 
alt  heard  from  our  childhood  of  Charles  II  and  James  Hi 
of  Charles'  unfortunate  wife  and  mother  and  hi*  too 
furtunate  mistresses ;  of  the  Cabal  and  tho  8eveu  Bixbofaj 
of  !ntuB  Oates  and  Judge  Jeffreys.  Here  is  a  man  u 
whose  company  we  may  nieet  them  all.  One  day  wo  ou 
sit  with  him  and  hear  Henrietta  Maria  relate  'dhwt 
passages  of  her  escapes  during  the  nobelUon  ;  on  anothir 
we  may  walk  in  St  James*  Park  with  Charlae  II  and 
'  both  hear  and  soe  a  very  familiar  discourse  betmta 
him  uud  Mrs  Nolly,  as  they  called  an  impudont  comitdUft 
she  looking  out  of  her  garden  on  a  tcrruco  at  tho  top  of 
the  wall,  and  he  standing  on  tho  grc«D  walk  under  U'; 
and  though  tho  ludy  has  MUniuhow  or  other  managed  ID 
win  the  pardon,  and  cveu  soniuthiug  like  tho  ull'ection,o( 
posterity,  wo  Hliall  bo  forced  to  agree  with  our  guide  b 
being  '  heartily  sorry  at  tliis  scene,'  more  ospocially  an  tbf 
very  next  scene  is,  ulusl  *  Thence  tlio  King  walked  to  tbr 
Duchetu  of  Cleveland,  another  ludy  of  pleasure  and  con* 
of  our  nation.'  But  ^ve  may  also  soo  the  same  King  pUy* 
ing  a  less  ignoble  part;  talking  astronomy  with  Kniyt 
at  Whitehall,  or  d!scu»sin;<  the  habits  of  bees,  or  a 
bis  plans  fur  rebuilding  Whituhull,  and  asking  K 
advice  upon  them,  till  the  diarist  is  loet  in  admiration 
bis  troDSoandent  abilities,  as  we  all  incline  to  bu  of  pso|ilr 
who  pajr respect  to  our  own.  But  of  course  Evelyn  Imd  god 
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for  thinking  ('Imrle»  no  fool.  He  was  himaelf  a 
pt  witne^is  of  tho  Kiug's  vorsntility,  and  no  dnabt 
|ror  they  met,  whether  at  Whitehall,  or  at  the  Royal 
f,  or  at  Sayes  Court,  he  had  the  pleasant  con- 
aes8  of  talking  to  a  man  who  understood  what  was 
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Charles  II  is  not  the  only  king  in  Evelyn's  gallery, 
is  Charles  I  at  Hampton  Court ;  there  is  Louis  XIV 
»  •  five  entries '  in  a  masque,  a  sight  which  Evelyn 
ieserted  for  '  discourse  with  one  of  the  Queen 
ps  secretaries ' ;  there  is  William  of  Orange  as  he 
frives  in  Kngland  to  marry  his  cousin  and  ple(U(«« 
irist  by  his  '  manly,  courugoous,  wiH«  couutcuanoe ' ; 
A  same  person  orrivtng  once  more  on  u  still  more 
jknt  oocusiou,  'wonderfully  seriouH  and  8ilcnt^'  seem- 
I*  treat  all  pcrsonn  alike  gravely  und  to  be  very 
Ion  afTairs.'  Tliero  in  his  queen  giving  srandal  to 
HB  of  goo<l  feeling  by  coming  in  to  Whitehall 

ig  and  jolly  as  to  a  wedding,'  though  she  will 
s  so  win  Evelyn's  adniinttion  that  he  will  t-ftlk 
fnt  her  death  as  one  that  'does,  if  poa'iible,  outdo  the 
ned  Queen  Elizabeth,'  perhaps  the  only  instance  in 
I  Diary  of  his  losing  his  head  enough  to  talk  non- 
i-But  be  never  knew  the  Court  after  tho  Revolution 
md  known  it  before.  There  aro  no  such  historically 
Je  moments  again  in  his  uxpericncc  as  that  when 
I II,  having  repented  of  his  first  tlight  and  slipped 
!W)m  Rochester  to  Whitx^hnll,  'goes  to  Matis  and 
in  public,  u  Jesuit  tiaying  graces  (I  was  present)'; 
b  which  immediately  follows:  '  I  saw  the  King  take 
to  Gravesend  at  twelve  o'clock — a  sad  sight !  The 
womes  to  8t  James's.'  But  even  these  entries  yield 
^aney  of  human  interest  to  that  other  of  the  death 
rlos  II : 

ticvcr  forgot  tho  Inexpressible  luxury  luid  profaiieueya, 
;,  and  all  disaolutencss,  and.  us  it  were,  tot^il  forgct- 

of  God  (it  being  Sunday  evening),  which  this  day 
bt  I  was  ^vituexa  of,  tlie  King  sitting  and  toying  nith 
icublnctt,  Portsmouth,  Clevelatu),  aed  Mazarin,  ete.,  n 

boy  siDKioR  lovc-mngit,  in  ihut  gloriouw  galltiry,  whilst 
Cwonty  of  tlie  great  courtiers  und  other  disaolute  per- 
ere  at  basset  round  a  large  table,  a  book  of  at  least 
In  gold  before  them,  upon  which  two  gentleiuen  who 
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were  wiUi  me  made  reflectiona  vrith  astonishment.  JtiK  A^yt 
afUir  wika  all  lu  Uie  diut.' 

But  Evelyn's  pictures  of  the  life  of  Lds  day  bavo  oUxr 
flgurcB  than  kingn  and  queena  in  them.      Many  of  u> 

would  lia%'o  liked  to  bo  with  him  when  he  '  wuji^nI  ub 
Prince  Hupert  to  our  AsHomlily,  wLlto  wcro  tried  bi-vitkI 
oxperimenta  in  Mr  Boyle's  vacuum,  A  man  thruitling  is 
Iii»  arm  after  exhatistion  of  tbu  air,  had  hia  fleuh  imme- 
diately swelled  bo  aa  the  blood  wan  near  bursting  tbf 
veins :  be  drawin>;  it  out,  wo  found  it  all  spccklod.'  And 
who  would  not  havo  enjoyed  vixiting  Norwich  on  ho  did. 
as  the  guest  of  Lord  Henry  Howard  at  that  ducal  palace 
which  Fuller  called  '  the  ^nmtosl  houtM;  ho  uvor  Haw  in  it 
city  out  of  London,'  und  seeing  the  sighUi  uf  tho  city,  m 
he  did,  nnder  tho  guidonco  of  Sir  Tbomoa  Browne? 

We  should  not  have  air^A  enough  for  Lord  Henry 
Howard  to  vex  ourselves,  like  Evelyn,  at  his  ilUdoinQ--. 
and.  but  for  that,  tho  drive  from  Euston,  '  my  lord  and  1 
alono  in  his  Hying  chariot  witli  six  horses,'  ought  to  ban 
been  plua»uut  enough  on  nn  October  morning.  Nor  wooU 
our  urchit«c[urul  cunMciunce  have  boggled  at  tho  palaca  fti 
'an  old  wrvtchud  building,  and  that  part  of  it  tiuwly  boiH 
of  brick  very  ill  understood.'  The  beautiful  city. '  cortainly. 
after  London,  one  of  tho  noblest  of  England,  for  its  vaatf 
able  vathodral,  number  of  stately  churches,  cloanneas  of 
the  Htrootj),  and  buildings  of  Hint  so  oxquisitoly  boadtd 
and  squared,'  would  have  been  enough  to  keep  lu  in  good- 
humour,  more  ospociatly  when  helped  out  by  tho  ploaauni 
of  fKinvor^atton  with  the  author  of  '  Religio  Medici 'and 
tho  sight  of  his  '  paradise '  and  '  cabinet  of  raritioti.'  Tbn 
ogoin  it  would  have  been  pleasant  to  aeo  Evelyn  playioc 
tho  host  at  Sayes  Court  to  all  hiH  great  visitors,  CharJMO 
and  James  II,  and  Ilenriettu.  Murta,  and  Clarendon,  and 
many  more.  Clarendon  camo  one  day  in  1062  with  'hi* 
tady,  his  purse,  and  his  mace  homo  before  him,'  and  tbej 
■coilationed  with  us  and  wyro  very  merry."  And  then. 
a  few  years  later,  we  get  the  revcrso  of  the  picture: 
■Visited  the  Lord  Chancellor,  to  whom  His  MajeRty  lud 
Hcut  for  the  seals  a  few  days  before.  I  found  him  \a 
hii4  bed-chamber,  very  sad.  .  .  .  He  was  tny  partieulor 
kind  friend  on  all  occasions.'  Ono  likes,  too,  tho  bumu 
touch  in  his  note  on  the  10th  Juno,  1083: 

I 
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'I  rebirned  to  tows  in  a  coarh  wUli  Uin  Karl  of  Cliiroinldn, 
TcliQii,  pAssiDK  l>y  tlio  K'<^n<>iiH  [Milni-o  of  hi»  fiithur,  built  but  n 
fpw  y<Mrs  l»ofort',  whicb  they  woro  now  domolishing  ...  I 
tumcil  my  lioad  the  contrary  way  till  the  coach  Imd  gone 
past  it,  loBt  I  might  minister  oc«asioa  of  speaking  of  it;  whicti 
must  needfl  have  gt-lered  him,  tjiat  In  so  short  tlmo  their  pomp 
was  fallen." 

The  magician  of  English  hiHtory  has  gireit  us  all  im 
almost  JilTectioniito  intiniapy  with  that  ago  and  it*  grout 
persona ;  and  oiio  likes  to  see  them  in  this  way  through 
Gvolyn'a  glass,  alive  and  moving  on  their  own  atage. 
whoro  they  played  their  parts,  that  then  seemed,  and 
sumutimos  were,  so  big  with  fate.  The  quiet  Evelyn 
wiitchcx  it  all ;  goo6  to  visit  the  bishops  in  the  Tower 
DUO  day,  and  dioos,  one  hat««t  t(U  add.  with  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Joffroys  tho  next.  Probably  in  his  position  it 
was  not  easy  to  refuse  a  Lord  Chancellor's  invitation. 
At  any  rate  Evotyo  was  no  great  lover  of  Jeffreys, 
speoktng  of  him  as  '  of  nature  cruel  and  a  slave  of  tho 
Court,'  and  commenting  with  disgust  on  the  fact  that 
ho  and  another  judge,  on  December  5,  1683,  went  to 
a  wedding  ond  )<pcnt  tho  aftornoon  and  ovoning  '  till 
eleven  nt  night  in  drinking  hoaltlu,  taking  tobacco,  and 
talking  much  beneath  the  gravity  of  judges  who  had  but 
a  day  or  two  before  condemned  Mr  Algernon  Sidney.' 
Evelyn  had  nob  been  at  that  famoun  trial,  nor  woa  lio 
apparently  at  that  of  tlie  Seven  Bishops ;  but  he  was  in 
court  during  the  most  critical  of  tho  trials  that  arose 
out  of  the  Popish  Plot,  when  Wakebam,  the  Queen's 
physician,  was  acquitted,  and  the  power  of  Oates  b^au 
to  decline. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  further  on  the  closeness 
of  Evelj-n's  relations  with  the  great  events  and  famous 
personages  of  his  day.  But  his  Diary  is  by  no  means 
entirely  given  up  to  the  political  things  and  people  with 
whom  history  chiefly  occupies  herself.  No  man,  indeed, 
can  have  eyes  for  everything,  and  Evelyn  is  blind  to 
many  things  which  his  readers  would  gladly  have  had 
him  notice  and  record.  He  tells  us  nothing  of  the  con- 
dition of  tho  mass  of  the  people,  rarely  speaks  of  poor 
persons  or  servants,  rarely  mentions  the  clothes  be  wore 
or  the  food  ho  ate,  iiovor,  at  any  mto,  with  that  pleasure 
of  memory  unashamed  which  gives  such  details  the 
Vol.200.— Ao.  41/.  2  H 
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ntinrk  of  Itfo  in  Pepys  or  Rowwell.  Ho  never  gowlf; 
U^Wr  lift  iittlo  uf  IiU  Duiglibourfi'  vices,  and  noLhin]{of  tlinr 
foUiea ;  would  assuredly  not  havo  recorded,  if  there  had 
boen  any  such  nmtt^sre  to   record.  liU  wife's  jeulonff  ot 

'  bis  attentions  to  her  maid ;  ^ve*  no  such  toaohM  of 
rude  veracity  aa  that  of  Pepys"  siBtor.  for  whom  » 
husband  must  b«  found  at  onco  as  <sho  grows  old  uJ 
ugly,*  or  that  of  poor  Mr  Pccholl, '  wbofwt  rod  noee  imlBei 

imn  .uihamcd  to  be  scoti  witl)  him.  though  othonrtini  i 
good-naturod  inun.'    In  nil  thcKe  mattorfi,  indi;o«I,  thtm  u 
whole  world  of  difTereiicn  between  Evelyn  and  Vtpjt- 

[Kothing  that  can  come  into  a  man's  head  fails  to  ft»>i 
its  way  on  to  Pcpys"  papftr ;  nothing  that  miinut  will 
decency  and  dignity  be  said  in  public  by  a  ^ontlomon  i* 
tboughtwortliyof  nplacein  Evelyn's.  There  is  no  deuyifit 

'  it :  Evelyn  is  a  man  of  culture  and  quality  ;  Popys  b  u 
impudently  actual  human  being.  But  for  poopio  lAe 
havo  Shelley's  taste  for  'such  society  aa  is  quiet,  wipt 
and  good,'  there  are  few  books  that  huvua  more  aootUaf 
and  pleasing  quality  than  Evelyn's.  Nearly  evorythlq: 
that  virtue  vuIuom  has  an  honoured  place  in  it,  aa' 
tno«it  things  that  intetligonco  studies  to  understand. 

Oddly  enough,  he  tells  ns  little  of  his  rending,  tfaoo^ 
his  habit  was  to  sit  over  his  book  till  one  or  two  ie 
the  morning.  B«t  he  tella  ns  everything  of  his  night- 
fleeing,  which  may  be  said  to  have  been  half  the  busina* 
of  hia  long  life.  The  diary  of  his  travels  abroad,  whiti 
fills  most  of  Mr  Dobson's  first  volume,  is  na  good  a  piotaiV 
as  one  could  desire  of  the  use  an  intelligent  KngliahraiB 
made  of  the  grand  tour  in  the  seventeenth  oenCiuy- 
Evor>'  day  he  is  seeing  and  hfMiring  what  is  to  be  aM> 
and  lieard  in  the  way  of  religion,  politics,  art,  scieaoi. 
and,  mofit  of  all,  hia  beloved  architecture.  So  he  poisu* 
his  way  through  the  Low  Countries,  and  Franco  and  lUAj, 
till  he  gets  to  Naplca,  when  he  characteristically  total 
book,  having  been  assured  by  'divers  exporioncod  mi 
curious  persons '  that  the  rc«t  of  the  world  wan  '  plait 
and  prodigious  barbarism.'  And  in  England  he  i*  ■ 
very  guide-lxiok  of  great  lioufie8~-EuRton,  and  Aodllf 
End,  and  Cassiobury,  and  the  re«it — which  he  Is  DttW 
tired  of  \-iHiting  and  deiUTibtng.  Some  he  had  n  hood  is 
building,  us  Cornbury,  where  *  we  designed  a  hondsOB* 
ehapel    that    was    yet    wanting ' ;    and    evorywhn%  <ti 
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OOIIDKO,  the  author  of  'Sylvn'  olworvcs  pnrdons  and  ad- 
vises  about  them,  helping  forward  the  planting  of  trees 
and  making  o£  *  paradiaes '  for  use,  for  beauty,  and  for 
dollght.  It  ia  curious,  by  the  way,  to  notice  that  it  was 
in  May  and  Juno  1643,  in  the  middle  of  tho  Civil  War, 
that,  by  his  brother's  permisgiou,  ho  '  made  a  fish-pond,  an 
ialnnd,  and  aomo  other  solitudco  and  rotiromonts  al 
Wotton,  which  gave  tlio  fimt  occasion  of  improving 
thoni  to  thoiin  waterworks  and  gardens  which  after- 
wards .  .  .  became  the  most  famous  of  England.' 

Evoi-ywhere,  at  home  and  abroad,  in  time  of  war  as 
in  time  of  peace,  ho  goes  on  his  way  in  the  same  fashion, 
intent  on  all  things  in  and  out  of  doors  that  make  for 
tho  advance,  the  adornment,  and  the  civilisation  of  human 
life.  And  these  are  the  things  that  fill  hts  book,  though, 
of  course,  he  will  incidentally  give  us  glimpses  of  otlier 
things,  such  as,  for  instance,  ^e  extravagant  hospitalities 
and  foolish  magnificence  of  these  days.  Ilia  father,  aa 
high  sheriff,  ia  attended  by  '  110  servants,  every  one 
liveried  in  green  satin  doublets';  his  brother's  sup- 
porters 'cat  and  di'ink  him  out  of  near  2000^'  at  an 
election;  Lord  Arlington  entertains  '200  people  and 
half  OH  many  horHeti,  besidcm  Kcr\'ant«  and  guards,*  for 
fifteen  days  at  Euston ;  and,  when  a  man  is  made  a 
bishop  he  must,  like  tho  author  of  'Miorocosmographic,' 
give  a  banquet  costing  6O0i.  to  'judges,  nobility,  clergy, 
and  gentlemen  innumerable.'  What  be  tells  us  of  social 
life  is  chiefly  of  this  grandiose  and  semi-public  order; 
things  tho  newspaper  might  record,  not  tho  parlour 
triilee  of  Fcpys.  In  their  place  we  have  to  content  our- 
selves with  the  new  art  of  skating  as  'performed  before 
their  Majesties  by  divers  gentlemen'  in  St  James'  Park, 
and  with  an  nccmmt  of  several  London  fogs. 

But  after  all,  as  wo  said,  the  first  interest  of  a  diary 
lies  in  the  diarist.  What  manner  of  man  does  Evelyn 
)vcal  himself  to  be  in  an  sutobiogiTiphy  extending  over 
'ibme  seventy  years  ? 

Well,  the  man  of  culture  and  intelligence  has  already 
been  in  evidence.  But  that  is  a  long  way  from  being  tho 
whole  man.  There  is,  besides,  a  true  patriot,  a  sincere 
Christian  and  churchman,  tho  best  of  friends,  the  most 
devoted  of  husbands  and  fathers.  Alt  his  life  through 
be  cared  and  worked  for  his  coimtry,  for  the  moat  port 
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without  nny  rowiird  but  that  of  his  conscionoo.  It  in  curi- 
ous to  seo  him  at  the  Gruiit  Fir«  of  London,  how  jmWii^ 
spirited  in  his  action  he  is,  titking  the  sick  nnd  wouoiM 
under  his  care,  nnd  how  prettily  he  mingles  tlio  Chririiaa 
tmd  the  scholar,  Virgil  and  St  I'uiil,  in  his  nierlitjitiunn  im 
tlio  scene  of  ruin,  'non  hie  habvmua  stabilein  civibitorc' 
—'London  wuh,  but  is  no  moro.*  And  so  in  tbo  I'Iauui-. 
Being  a  ootnmiwiionor  for  tho  caro  of  the  Dutch  pnitoD«<i^ 
lie  stuck  to  hii)  post  in  London  wlion  nil  the  world  Qvi, 
'  1)eing  resolved,'  us  ho  eiiys,  '  to  look  iif  ter  uiy  cboripv 
trostiDg  in  tho  providonco  and  goodness  of  God.*  Tbb 
WS8  paid  work  and  plain  duty:  hub  most  of  tho  muIiJ- 
ftuious  labours  ho  underwent  for  public  objoct«  waroirf 
that  order  of  voluntary  offerings  to  tho  country  wh". 
have  always  been  tlio  special  glory  of  English  geutlrnn 
Ho  was  a  mombor  of  the  Commission  for  Chart  table  I  - 
of  the  Commission  for  Sewors,  of  that  for  refnrminj; 
buildings  and  streets  of  Ixmdon,  of  thut  of  Tnidc 
Plantatiomi,  and  of  that  for  founding  Greenwich 
pital.  Ho  waa  nUo  a  Younger  Brother  of  the  T. 
Bouso,  and  for  a  short  nnd  anxious  time  a  Comniitwi' 
to  execute  the  office  of  Lord  Priv}-  SeoL 

All  these  ofBces,  except  the  commisaioner«hip  of  tnik 
ftnd  possibly  that  of  the  Privy  Seal,  were  unpaid;  and  hi* 
diary  shows  how  much  time,  labour,  and  worry  some  d 
them  caused  him.  Nor  would  he  bo  rewarded  by  hououn 
Ho  might  have  had  them,  even  the  Bath  being  one* 
offered  him,  and  plain  knighthood  many  tiniest  bat  dl 
Buch  offurs  were  cousisteotly  refused.  He  worked,  u 
the  best  men  do,  because  he  liked  work  and  because  fat 
rently  cared  about  the  pubhc  good.  The  list  of  bcUuI 
otBces  ho  hold  is  far  from  exhausting  the  record  of  wbal 
he  did,  or  tried  to  do,  for  tho  public  He  had  a  gntl 
deal  to  do  with  Charles  II's  foundation  of  CbelMM 
Hospital,  working  constantly  about  it  with  Sir  StepbM 
Fox,  and  charactcristicallj'  intsititiDg  that  tb  sIiouM  con- 
tain a  library  for  the  old  soldiers  to  read  in.  And  so  bl 
was  the  person  to  whose  help  Tcnisoti  turned  when  be 
was  planning  London's  first  public  library.  Ho  preHirf 
on  the  King's  plans  for  tho  proper  rebuilding  of  LodiJm 
oftor  the  Fire,  und  himself  went  inU>  a  scheme  for  ii 
embankment  of  the  Thames,  by  which  he  lost  &QOi.  tit 
obtftined    the    Arundel    Marble*    for    Oxfonl,    and    tbi 


Arundel  MSS,  for  the  Royal  Society.  Half  of  hi^i  many 
paraphletit  and  publication!)  aimed  at  some  public  im< 
proTement,  from  the  'Kumifugtum,'  which  wanted  to 
pive  London  nmokele«8  air,  to  the  great  'Syiva,'  which 
actually  gave  England  an  abundance  of  trees  to  supply 
her  fleets.  The  man  was,  in  fact,  a  bom  utilitarian  of 
tbo  bettor  (tort,  the  sort  which  haft  been  refined  by  liberal 
8tudiea  and  spiritualised  by  religion,  and  knows  that 
national  progress  ia  an  affair  of  many  tilings  besidcv 
increase  of  raat«riul  wealth. 

In  all  these  matters  he  is  really  a  type  of  tbe  best 
kind  of  Englinhman.  No  man  ever  more  instinctively 
diHlikod  the  '  ffilsebood  of  extremes ' ;  but,  moderate  as  his 
principloa  were,  they  wore  definite  and  unchangoablo. 
NotbinK  ill  the  world  would  have  made  him  cither  a 
Kopiiblican  or  a  Jacobite,  either  a  PapUt  or  a  l'rc»by- 
terian.  As  in  the  fuco  of  the  Ckimmonwcalth,  so  in  tbo 
face  of  James  II,  bo  nemained  a  strong  Church  of  Kngland 
man.  And  his  position  was  ono  based  on  thought  and 
study,  not  on  mere  habit  and  inheritance.  Fow  divines 
could  givo  a  better  account  than  his  of  the  Bngliitb 
Church's  view  of  the  Beal  Presence;  and  ho  had  oaniod 
the  right  t-o  speak  with  contemptuous  pity  of  Charles  lis 
potitbumuus  attack  on  hor  iloctrinos,  and  to  ullimi  that 
she  is,  'of  all  the  Chrtstians  pi-ofessions  on  the  cartli,  the 
most  primitive,  apostolical,  and  excellent.'  That  Church 
never  stood  higher  than  in  his  day,  and  be  certainly  liiis 
a  place  among  her  model  laymen.  She  has  a  right  to  be 
proud,  not  only  of  his  beautiful  private  pieties  and  chari- 
ties, but  of  the  activity  and  honesty  of  his  public  life. 
We  have  Kcvu  the  courage  with  which  ho  rofuned  to  con- 
ceal his  Churchnmnship  and  loyalty  under  the  Cumnion- 
woatth.  In  tho  same  way,  under  Jame^  II,  when  ho  was 
Commissioner  of  tho  Privy  Sual.  ho  twice  refused,  in  spito 
of  some  timid  advice  from  Haiicroft,  to  put  Uie  seal  to 
licensor  for  the  publication  of  miesuU  and  other  *  Popish 
books'  contrary  to  the  law.  No  action  could  be  mure 
certain  to  offend  James  11 ;  and  it  was  doubly  brave  and 
hoDMt  of  liim  at  the  time  he  dUl  it,  for  he  waa  at  that 
moment  proMcutinga  claim  agoinst  tho  Crown  for  6O0O/., 
of  which  the  King's  displeasure  might  eaaily  have  de- 
prived him.  It  should  be  recorded  to  James'  credit  that 
Bvelyn  got  his  monoy  a  year  Inter. 
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It  19  plain  tbftt  he  waa  univcrniLlly  rcspoctod 
those  with  or  under  whom  be  worked.  And,  if 
Eogliah  in  his  high  respect  for  tho  iuw,  ho  iti  oven  mora  to 
in  the  prudence  and  niodcriLtion  with  ^vhiL'h  ho  nlirajt 
desires  that  lawa  should  be  mude  nnd  tidniinitttvrod.  Tb« 
very  opposite  of  a  fanatic  «uid  doctrianirv,  ho  i»  evaq- 
whore,  as  the  typical  Engli»hmiin  always  in,  in  favour  of 
moderation  and  compromise  and  the  via  mcttia.  Ho  Itkd 
neither  the  Toiy  ^-iolencea  of  1685  nor  tho  WTiijif  violoncM 
of  1089;  thinks  Algernon  Sidney  bod  'very  hurd  moaaure'; 
would  have  no  objection,  though  an  opponent  of  tho  otn-i- 
ously  political  indulKt'nco  of  1672,  to  '  eomo  relaxatiow' 
in  'tjie  present  Establitihrnout,'  nor  even  to  (tome  modernU 
plan  of  comprehension ;  and  ho  is  no  nonjuror,  beinf 
too  much  a  man  of  sense  to  boliove  in  posoiTO  obv-dicno-, 
iind  too  much  a  man  of  learning  to  be  i^orant  tlrnl 
there  was  abundant  procodont  for  the  reeo^^nition  of  dulj 
oonsocrutcd  bishops  whose  prodccessora  bad  bi>cn  dopowxl 
on  secular  grounds.  So  far  ho  leans  in  the  WhiR  diri<c- 
tion;  but  ho  is  very  hu?(itutiug  in  his  reception  of  Wilhiuji 
III ;  and  it  takes  the  AttsiiSKiuution  Plot  to  make  him  fully 
realise  how  invaluable  that  king's  life  is  to  England 
But  hero,  as  always,  ho  objects  tu  extreme  measures,  »ai 
when  all  lawyorx  wvrti  called  upon  to  take  au  oath  ra- 
nounciug  James  II,  be  censurox  the  propot>rU  oh  'u  vof; 
entangling  contri%-ance  of  the  Parliament'.'  So  again. 
auti- Papist  us  he  was,  bo  disapproves  the  bard  luws  ^>ouL 
the  estates  of  Koman  Catholics.  Indeed,  it  is  scarcely  tm 
much  to  say  that,  if  Ireland  had  been  governed  in  ht» 
spirit,  wo  should  never  have  had  an  Irish  qaestion ;  aoJ, 
if  we  had  always  handled  colonial  sensitiveness  in  tli* 
civil  and  conciliatory  fa-shion  be  and  bis  Council  of  Plan- 
tations recommended,  we  might  never  have  loat  America. 

The  truth  is  that  he  was  guided,  in  his  political  as  bi 
his  private  and  social  life,  by  tho  kindly  equity  natural  to 
a  Christian  and  a  gentleman.  That  ago  cIunK  to  mauf 
practices  which  we  should  now  call  barbarous  and  in- 
human ;  but  in  all  such  matters  Kvelyn  bolon(;a  nitbor  to 
tho  world  of  Cowper  and  Wilberforco  than  to  t.Iio  worid 
of  Jeffreys.  He  hated  horse-baiting  as  '  a  wicked  and 
barbarous  sport,'  was  soon  weary  of  the  '  rude  and  dirtyl 
pastime'  of  bull-baiting,  and  declared  kouio  contomponuy 
methods  of  warfare  to  be  '  totally  aveitw  to  huuianit 
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ChrtittiAnlty.*  Tndood  ho  i«  a  gruvo  man  all  through, 
and,  though  so  strong  a  churchman,  ha«  not  lived  among 
PuritanR  for  nothing.  He  dcttpises  and  dielikctt  tho  '  im- 
pertinenceB '  of  the  Ciu*nival  and  iU)  '  idle,  ridiculoutt  pas- 
timeB.'  is  no  friend  to  foolish  rovcllings  anywhere-,  whether 
at  the  Middle  Temple  or  at  Nowmarkot,  and  4.-vi<;apu»  to  his 
hooks  when  they  take  to  gambling  at  Euiiton.  There  is  aa 
much  of  the  scholars  disdain,  no  doubt,  in  thia,  as  of  tho 
Puritan's  priucipleti ;  but  in  either  way  it  iti  character- 
istic enough  uf  tho  num.  Tho  picture  ho  loavoM  u»i  itt  of 
a  man  wholly  given  up  to  Horioua  thinga,  not  by  a  sovore 
sense  of  duty,  but  by  natural  tasto  and  temper.  Hiii  lifo 
is  entirely  in  tho  things  of  tho  mind  and  tho  things  of 
the  Koul.  It  is  ono  long  record  of  happy  activities  and 
happy  pieties.  Uis  worldly  proMperiticM  and  his  many 
bereavements  are  referred  with  equal  devotion  to  Him  who 
was  in  hiit  eyes  not  so  mvich  the  'great  Taskma-ster'  of 
Milton's  noble  sunnut,  as  tho  wino  and  merciful  Father  of 
all  men.  Nothing  can  disturb  his  quiot  faith;  not  the  leas 
of  hi.s  wonderful  boy.  nor  that  of  his  saintly  and  accom- 
plished daughter,  nor  the  death  of  so  many  more  of  '  mj 
very  dear  children ' ;  not  the  Plague,  nor  tlie  Fire,  nor 
even  the  Court  of  Charles  II.  And  so  he  moves  on  to  hia 
aerene  and  beautiful  old  age,  in  which  every  birthday 
Iook.1  back  with  thankful  piety  on  tlic  paat,  and  forw^u^ 
with  expectant  submission  to  the  inevitable  and  steadily 
Hearing  end.  He  died  at  Wotton  on  the  27th  of  Februarj- 
ITOtl,  in  the  eiRlity-aixth  year  of  hia  ago.  There  is  no 
hotter  key  to  his  life  than  the  motto  ho  chose  for  him- 
self :  '  omnia  explorato  ;  molioru  rctinoto.'  He  is  a  man 
of  miscellaneous  culture  who  never  bucamo  its  slave,  but 
was  strong  enough  to  choose  among  it»  treasures  and  to 
use  the  buet. 

John  C.  Baiijst. 
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Art.  XII.-THE  IRISH  UNIVERSITV  QUESTION. 

Report  of  the  Royal  Commi»aifm  on  Trituljf  College,  DtiUa. 
and  the  Univeraity  of  DtMin.    Cd.  3311,  3312  of  1907. 

Thb  problem  of  Irish  university  uducatton  bfw  prwaotri 
iti*elt  to  Htatesmen  of  all  partiwi  for  tho  post  aareal; 
years  as  worthy  of  the  most  iierious  cousideratioa  Ij 
tho^e  who  desire  the  welfiiro  of  Iriflatid.  Sir  Robert  VtA 
Mr  Gladstone,  Lord  BeacouslioM,  in  turn  Btt«mpt«d  itt 
Botution,  but  each  ia  turn  failed.  Neither  tho  Qdco'' 
Colli'Ki'8  nor  the  Royal  Uiiivoriity  of  Irolnnd  have  W- 
filled  the  hopvis  of  thuir  fouiidcrx,  whilo  Mr  OladataW* 
University  Bill  never  putwod  int^t  l.'iw.  and  wou.  indMi 
tho  main  cause  of  tho  fall  of  hix  ilrst  Ailuiinitjtrulion. 

In  1001  a  Royal  Commijwion  wa«iippoiiitod,  with  Lord 
Robertson  as  its  chairman,  to  enquire  into  tliu  uuwiCi*- 
factory  condition  of  univvntity  life  io  Ir<;Iaud  outMdt 
Trinity  College,  Dublin  ;  and,  on  the  appeariinco  of  tlwf 
Report,  the  history  of  tho  problem  formed  tbo  subjtct 
of  an  article  in  this  Itoview  (April  11J0;J).  L^gislatioii 
did  not  follow  the  Report,  which  had,  at  any  rat«^.  w 
the  chairman  said,  'the  merit  of  dispollinfi^  aome  ilia- 
Bions';  and  it  was  generally  recognised  that  it  woaU 
L  bo  difficult  to  support  in  Parliament  any  proposal  for 
'  university  reform  until  the  opportunities  offered  W 
Irishmen  by  Trinity  College,  which  had  been  excloM 
from  tho  purviuw  of  the  Robertson  Comioisston,  hai 
been  mmlo  the  subject  of  enquiry.  It  was  an  open  seent 
that  domestic  reform  watt  deairod  by  »orae  leading  moia- 
bera  of  Trinity  College,  as  it«  ancient  conBtltiition,  witli 
its  sy-item  of  government  hy  the  Provost  and  sotcb 
Seniors,  called  for  rovittion  and  reconstruotion  in  vit* 
of  modern  educational  need^  and  aspirations. 

Aocordinijly  the  College  consented  in  ld06  to  llw 
appointment  of  a  Royol  Commission,  which  was  nw 
powered  not  only  to  examine  the  domestic  relations  vt 
the  society  but  alao  '  to  enquire  and  report  upon  tlv 
place  which  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  tho  Univiir 
sity  of  Dublin  now  hold  nn  organs  of  the  higher  oduoatioD 
in  Ireland,  and  the  steps  proper  to  be  tikkon  to  incnaW 
their  uttefulness  to  the  country.'  It  would  appear  fnw 
SUbHCCiucnl  ovuuts  that  those  who,  in  tho  iutvrc^ti  u( 
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ititomal  rofomi,  acQiiiosi-ud  iu  theao  tonus  of  referenco, 
hardly  roalUed  tlmt  ttio  wholo  qumUon  of  imiTomty 
education  van  to  bo  re-ojiened  by  tlio  ConimiBsioii.  ThU 
is,  however,  (ho  rasult  of  thoir  enquiry  and  Report. 
The  Report  cannot  be  regnrded  an  a.  conctuaive  docu- 
ment, for  the  CommiRHionen*  nre  sharply  divided  a«  to 
the  policy  which  they  recommend  to  Parliament  —  a 
8ignifi(?ant  circumstance  which  illustrates  the  complexity 
of  tho  problem  sot  before  them.  It  would  have  been 
natural  to  cxpoct  that  this  divergence  of  opiuion  among 
tho  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Crown  would  nug- 
gecit  to  the  TriHh  Government  the  prudence  of  a  cjireful 
and  dtupjMsionuto  iiiir\'ey  of  the  situation,  in  tho  light  of 
tho  evidoMco  that  had  been  published,  before  they  com- 
mitted thcmMclvos  to  any  now  policy.  But  tho  late  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  Mr  Brj-cu,  did  not  take  this  view; 
and  within  throe  days  of  tho  publicittion  of  tho  Report, 
although  ho  was  on  tho  ovo  of  n-«igiiing  his  Irish 
roHponsibilitict*,  ho  miuto  a  spcoch  in  which  he  sketched 
tho  sfiiiemo  of  untventity  reconstruction  which  Dublin 
Castle  had  dovitted.  It  retnnina  to  be  8eon  whether  Mr 
Birrell  and  the  Cabinet  will  adopt  this  acheme ;  and  wo 
propose  to  give  (tome  reasons  for  our  liopo  that  they  will 
abandon  it  in  favour  of  leaa  perilous  and  less  destructive 
proposals. 

What,  then,  is  tho  educational  situation  in  Ireland  a» 
It  presented  itself  to  the  Royal  Commissioneni  of  1906  ? 
What  arc  tho  opportunities  for  university  education  ? 

First,  in  every  sense,  stands  Trinity  Colk'ye,  Dublin, 
which  has  boon  for  tlireo  centuries  an  uutonomoUH  col- 
lege with  university  powers,  thu  disLinctiun  between 
college  and  univontity  being  merely  uoniinitl.  Tho  Com- 
missioners report  unanimously  that,  as  it  stands,  tho 
College  'is  a  noble  institution  for  tho  maintenance  of 
sound  learning,  not  unworthy  of  its  groat  traditions,  and 
of  the  affection  and  veneration  with  which  it  is  regarded 
by  its  children' — a  verdict  which  will  not  surprise  those 
who  havo  personal  acquaintance  with  that  great  society. 
Nevertheless,  the  Commissioners  point  out  tlmt  certain 
changes  in  its  constitution  and  its  system  of  government 
are  desirable  in  tho  interests  of  education  and  of  the 
country ;  and  their  unanimous  recommendations  under 
this  head,  although  they  have  utti-actod    little    public 
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notice,  form  perhaps  the  meet  valuable  part  of  Uiar 
Buport.  They  deserve  the  attention  of  thu  mumbtjn  of 
lh«  Collotte,  and  it  is  to  bo  hoped  that  tboy  will  out  it 
overlooked  when  the  larger  questions  o-t  itwuu  cone 
before  Parliament. 

Trinity  Collie  is  not.  however,  a  ttuSiciont  provuios 
for  the  educational  needs  of  Ireland.  More  particululr< 
the  Commissioners  point  out  that '  it  hou  uovor  been,  ami 
is  not  now,  to  an  extent  adequate  to  the  reaMiiiafate 
requirements  of  the  country,  an  organ  for  the  higbv 
education  of  the  Roman  Catholic  population.'  This  ia  a* 
duo  to  any  unwiilinfirnees  on  the  part  of  Trinity  to  welcon 
Roman  Catholics.  She  was  founded,  indeod,  in  the  inter' 
fiflts  of  the  Established  Church  of  Iruland,  und  has  booB 
continuously  supported  by  the  members  of  that  Chuitk- 
It  in  probable  that  they  will  always  bo  hor  chief  i»tij>- 
porters.  But,  so  far  back  tm  1793,  i<hu  opened  hor  doon  lu 
Roman  Catholics ;  and  since  1873  all  posts  uf  umolumol 
and  profit  (except  those  of  the  Divinity  school),  uJ 
all  prizes,  fellowships,  professorahips,  and  Hout^  on  tb* 
governing  body,  have  been  oiTored  to  all  coiuurs  without 
distinction  of  creed. 

Nevertheless,  Komun  Catholics  do  not  matriculatD  at 
Trinity  College  in  large  uumbcnt ;  and  tho  rouson  is  Ml 
far  to  Meek.  Their  bishops,  to  whom  they  nro  bouml 
defer,  deprecate  thu  system  of  niixt^  oducution,  whJi 
Ihoy  regard  as  dangerous  to  '  faith  and  morals.'  It  is 
very  clear  how  or  why  yomig  Roman  Catholics  may  eai 
Oxfoi-d  or  Cambridge,  with  the  Church's  sanction,  whfl* 
they  may  not  enter  Dublin;  but  the  fact  ia  clear  and  ii 
admitted.  With  unwavering  consistency  the  RonisB 
Catholic  bishops  have  dochircd  that  Trinity  CoUego  Is  Bol 
a  Ruitablo  place  for  their  youth;  and  its  unsuitability  tl 
duo  to  tliat  'undenominational'  charoctur  fvhich  in  tb« 
distinctive  note  of  itt*  life. 

We  have  in  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland  (estobUalwd 
in  1879)  an  Examining  Board,  which  docs  uueful  sorvW 
in  tenting  the  work  of  students  edue^lU^  ut  tlie  ljuwu'< 
Colleges  of  BelfH.it,  Cork,  and  Galwuy,  as  woll  u«  at  tlw 
Jesuit  College  in  Dublin.  When  it  wus  sot  up,  sazi|{uiw 
persons  expected  that  it  would  relievo  the  di01oulty  ef 
Roman  Catholic  education.  Rut  it  bus  not  succeeded 
and  for  two  reasons.     Its  governing  body  it*  coustmctci 
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■  on  tho  priucipio  of  donuminiitionul  '  I]almi(.-u ' ;  aiid  nil 
I  queRtioDH  alToctitig  the  appuiutmuut  of  ufllcialH  or  ex- 
I  amiiiera  oro  detorrniuoit  in  tbo  fintt  instmico  by  constdera- 
I  tionn  of  religious  profussion.  Thisdcprivo*  the  University 
I  of  a(!Adomic  dignity,  and  ix  un  iut^iii>urHhIo  obstAcIe  to 
I  ita  gaining  any  ocjidomic  prestige.  Secondly,  it  is*  only 
I  an  examining  board  and  not  u  uuivontity  in  the  true 
I  sense;  and  its  establishment  has  done  much  to  degrade 
the  idea  of   university   e<Iiication,   and  to  conceal   from 

I  Irishmen  the  true  functions  of  a  university.  Theae  £act», 
again,  are  not  in  dtaputo ;  and,  despite  the  good  work  done 
at  Belfast  College  oml  ftl»o  at  tho  Jestiit  College  in  Dublin, 
the  prorision  for  niiivei'-sily  teaching  outside  Trinity 
College  is  still  inadequate  and  uriRatisfactory. 

In  the  face  of  tlicso  facts,  a  majority  of  the  Commission 
appointed  in  1001  recommended  tlie  tranHformatton  of  thu 
Royiil  Univei-sity  into  a  teaching  univeraity,  embnicing  aa 
constituent  cnllegeia  tltoso  of  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Gulway. 
OB  well  as  a  new  Roman  Catholic  college  to  be  ostabliBhod 
in  Dublin  on  a  liaiidrtome  Kcale.  Having  regard  to  the 
objections  raised  by  the  lioman  Catholic  hierarchy  to 
'  mixed '  education,  and  to  the  evidence  submitted  as  to 
the  safeguards  which  would  be  deemed  essential  by  thorn, 
the  Commissioners  advised  that  on  the  governing  body 
of  thin  new  college  seats  nliould  be  assigned  to  two  Roman 
Catliolic  bishops ;  and  also  that  of  the  four  visitors  of  thu 
college  two  sltould  be  bishops,  who,  in  alt  coses  of  alleged 
heresy  on  the  part  of  a  teacher,  should  define  the  doctrino 
of  the  liomnu  Church.  This  was  frankly  to  recognise 
the  denominational  difBculty ;  and  it  van  probably  in  part 
because  of  the  objections  entertfiined  by  many  Englishmen 
to  the  establishment  or  endowment  of  a '  denominatiomil ' 
institution  that  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission 
were  not  taken  up  by  Mr  Balfour's  Government. 

The  question  at  issue  was  not,  however,  permitted  to 
drop.  On  .January  1,  lOO-l,  a  letter  on  the  subject  was 
addreawd  to  the  newspapers  by  the  Enrl  of  Dunraven, 
which — rightly  or  wrongly — wus  regarded  by  the  publio 
as  expressing  the  mind  of  the  new  Undor-Scci-etai-y  for 
Ireland,  Sir  Antony  AlacDonncll.  l-oi-d  Dunraven's  plan 
involved  tho  abolition  of  tlic  Hoyat  University  and  the 
transformation  of  the  University  of  Dublin  into  a  federal 
uni%oraity,  comprising  Trinity  College,  Belfast  College, 
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and  ft  DOW  college  for  Roman  Catholica  in  Dubliit  Hm 
sehorao  was  not  elaborated  in  detail,  but  it  waa  clear  tbit 
Lord  Dunrnvon's  doaire  was,  on  the  one  hand,  to  seeun  for 
thu  uuw  College  wliinh  ho  proposed  to  create  aNbwta 
tlio  prcwtigu  of  Dublin  UuiverBity,  and,  on  the  other  hoi 
to  provide  for  iUt '  autonomy,'  that  is,  its  practical  tBd^ 
pctid«?ii«o  of  the  University  Court,  which  waa  to  be  giWB 
very  little  power.  This  ballon  d'ensai  attract^  MM 
attention,  as  it  was  taken  to  indicate  the  direction 
which  Dublin  Castle  was  moving ;  and  the  autborit 
Trinity  College  lost  no  time  in  conveying  to  the ! 
Government  their  dotorminution  to  resist  any  nuc 
vasion  of  their  ancient  constitution. 

In  these  circumstances  the  CommiaHionors  of  1) 
undertook  their  t<Uik  of  collecting  evidence.      It  luidj 
nmtt«r  of  rumour  that  the  Itoman    Catholic   bier 
hod  boon  persuaded  of  the  hopek>«i>nes3  of  any  profi 
to  give  them  dii-oct  roprescntatiou  on  the  governing 
of  a.  new   State-endowed    institution,  such   a.s   hud 
riM^ommonded  by  the  Kobcrt^on  Coininission ;  and 
they  would  be  i-untent  if  nieanu  w<ire  devised  by 
their  inQuenoe  would  be  secured,  although  not  foi 
recognised.     Ah  they  are  masters  of  the  uituntina] 
have  complete  control  of  their  laity,  it  waK  obvioud 
I  DO  legislation  could  lead  to  practical  result  without  tl 
ganction;    and  accordingly  the   statement    which    ihB 
submitted  to  the  Commission  was  rightly  regarilcd 
I  of  the  first  importance.     It  was  quite  clear  and  deftnit 
On  no  terms  will  the  bishops  accept  mixed  education! 
Trinity  College.     They  desire  a  Homan   Catholic  tuii^ 
,  veraity,  and  nothing  short  of  that  will  satit*fy  them ; 
[thoy   are   'prepared   to  accept,"  i.e,  as  an   iustalmont. 
fltoman    Catholic    college    either   in   the   University 
'  Dublin  or  in  the  Royal  University." 

Those  are  the  ultuniativcs  suggested  by  the  bi»b(i 
and  the  Commissioners  wisely  recognised  that  theH 
choice  was  limited  to  these.  Like  their  predecesttora  < 
moi,  they  refused  to  rccommcud  a  Roman  Catholic  oni- 
vorsity;  and  in  view  of  tlio  tcmp^ir  of  Parliament  thnj 
wore  probably  right.  Hut  it  must  be  borno  in  imDii 
nevertheless,  that  every  other  solution  ia  regarded  bf 
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the  Roman  liierarohy  as  incomplete,  and  that  there  is 
no  likoliliQod  of  the  (juestion  being  set  at  rest  by  tbo 
adoption  of  any  other  policy.  It  may  be  inconsistent 
with  the  trend  of  modern  opinion  for  the  Stato  to  estab- 
lish and  endow  a  univeniity  governed  in  Roman  Catholic 
interests  and  animated  by  Ultrnmontane  ideals.  IJiit,  if 
that  view  be  taken,  a  Bnal  settlement  will  not  be  reached  ; 
and  the  weary  agitation  of  tli6  past  seventy  years  may 
be  expected  to  continue. 

In  respect  of  the  other  suggested  schemes  before  tbo 
Commissioners  a  preliminary  ob«er\'ation  may  be  made. 
Both  are  really  'denominational'  in  substance  and  in 
intention.  If  they  were  not  thti,  they  would  not  please 
those  for  whom  it  is  proposed  to  carry  them  into  law. 
The  Roman  bishops  do  not,  indeed,  now  ask  that  direct 
control  of  a  new  college  shall  bo  placed  in  their  hands  or 
that  they  shall  be  directly  represented  on  its  governing 
body.  Thoy  said  in  18117  •  that  they  did  not  claim  for 
ecclesiastics  a  majority  of  seats  on  such  a  body ;  and  it 
has  been  alleged  on  their  behalf  that  they  would  consent 
to  a  board  containing  some  Protestant*!.  But  neither 
of  these  statomenta  affiKta  tbo  issue.  Unless  tbo  constitu- 
tion of  the  governing  body  bo  such  that,  in  fact,  it  will 
always  bo  predominantly  Roman  CutholiCt  it  will  not 
satisfy  the  conditiouM  that  tho  bishops  have  repeatedly 
laid  down  an  c»i4L-ntiuI:  for  otherwise  there  would  be 
no  security  that  the  'faith  and  morals 'of  the  students 
would  be  protected.  Thus,  to  allege  that  Roman  Catholics 
only  dc«iro  a  college  'as  Catholic  as  Trinity  is  Protestant' 
la  entirely  misleading.  Trinity  College  is  Protectant  in 
tone  only  bocnuso  few  Roman  Catholics  go  there.  If  they 
matriculated  in  lai^e  numbers  and  won,  in  course  of  time, 
the  majority  of  seata  on  the  Board,  no  Protestant  would 
hare  any  ground  of  complaint,  nor  would  complaintJi  bo 
heard  with  patience  by  Parliament.  It  is  of  tho  e«sonco 
of  an  undenominational  system  liku  that  of  Trinity  that 
there  is  no  security  that  any  pjirticulur  crood  shall  always 
be  predominant.  But  a  college  thus  constituted  for  Roman 
Catholics  would  ceoso  to  satisfy  thorn  if  it  were  ever 
*  captured  ■  by  ProtcctODts.  There  is.  therefore,  a  funda- 
mental difference  botwoen  th«  constitution  of  Trinity  and 
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that  of  tlio  now  collogn  which  Itomnn  CnMioHoH  dMid^HB 

,  Thoy  ask  to  bo  stnrtod   with  n.  clear    Human  CaSH 

pmajoHty  on  tho  govornind;  body  in  order  tliut  it  maf  U 

[continued    in  perpetuunu     This    Is  donuniinntioni^H 

[  liowovor  it  bo  diaguieod.      We  desire  to  point  tbl^^l 

I  not  bocau8«  wo  object  to  endowment  for  donomloatloou 

[  purposes,  but  hcciiuso  It  is  right  that  tho  nutttro  o(  tki 

I  Konmn  clitim  mhould  bo  nindo  olenr.     It  is  a  claim,  an 

for  equality,  but  for  privilege  on  the  scoro  of  religioall 

Hcruplo ;  And,  while  we  do  not  protost  ngaitiHb  saoli  rm 

CMsions,  wo  think  that  those  who  grant  thorn  shottU  n 

■  fto  with  tlicir  oyos  open.  1 

Now  it  is  between  tlie  two  altomntlvos  of  a  denooM 

I  nutionnl  college — free  from  tests,  but  with  a  constitntiaH 

which  shnll  permftnontly  satisfy  Koman  Catholics — witUM 

and  without  the  University  of  Dublin  that  tho  ConuM 

sioucnt  of  1906  were  divided.    Sir  E.  Fry  (tho  chaintua\1 

Sir  A.  Rilcker.  and  Mr  S.  H.  Butcher,  M.P.,  think  thnttW 

colI(^e  should  be  in  the  Royal  University,  which  tbq9 

would  reconstruct  on  tho  lines  laid  down  by  tho  JtobarM 

aon  Commission.    On  the  other  hand,  Sir  Tbonuia  RoldM 

i  Chief  Baron  Palles,  Dr  Douglas  Hyde,  and    Dr  CoD^ 

I  recommend   tho  abolition  of  the  Royal  Univori«ityBl 

[the   i-econstruction   of   Dublin  Vnivereity  bo    hh    to^H 

I  brace  the  new  Roman  Catholic  Cotlegt)  and  tho  QueMia 

I  Colleges  as  well  as  Trinity.    Prof.  Henry  JuckiK>a  an 

[proves  this  Mchcmo  in  theory,  but  declines  to  recotnuMSlfl 

it  in  practico;  and  Hr  Kolloher  (lihnticlf  n  Roman  Cntho&fl 

thinks  that  no  new  college  or  university  iu  needed.    Tfaill 

[there  are  on  the  one  side  on  omlnent  English  judg«(il 

[Quaker),  and  two  dixtingiii'^liod  academic  experts;  aad 

[  on  the  other  an  eminent  Irish  judge  (a  Roman  CatboUtfl 

[a  well-known  Oxford  man  with  Indian   experlenoB,  d 

Roman  Catholic  physician,  and  the  president  of  tho  GaeUj 

[League.    The  situation  was  interesting  until  Mr  Bi^na 

[•peech  on  January  25  showed  that  Dublin    Caj«)lo  hod 

[inade  up  its  mind  quite  independently  of  tho  Roportofl 

[  the  Commission ;  and  that  it  favoured  a  achome  wbieh-l 

unlike  the  scheme  of  the  four  CVjmmisaionors  in  aUBJ 

important  points — resembled  it  in  this,  that  it  propoMd 

to  deprive  the  corporation  of  Trinity  Ootloge  of  Uifit 

charter,  and  to  give  the  name  of  Dublin  University  tou 

new  and  untried  institution.  1 
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Wii  Klioiild  Imvo  ftiif.icipat<*d  that  Trinity  Collo^ 
would  tiiko  excflption  to  a  spliomo  so  deHtructive  of  her 
dignity  niid  unjust  to  ber  po^rition.  But  we  own  that  we 
wore  surprised  to  find  that  not  only  Trinity  but  all  the 
other  coHegcs  concerned  had  entered  a  protest  before  the 
Commission  against  the  adoption  of  the  policy  of  Dublin 
Castle.  The  heads  of  Belfast,  Cork,  Galway,  the  Senato 
of  the  Royal  University,  the  President  of  the  Jesuit 
College,  were  as  emphatic  in  their  objections  as  were 
the  Trinity  i*eprc8entattvea.  It  is  clear  that  the  alUance 
between  Trinity  and  the  lesser  Irish  colloRes  is  desired 
by  none  of  the  parties  concerned.  That  in  itself  fur- 
nishes  a  strong  argument  against  the  '  nationalisation ' 
■  of  Trinity  College — as  the  phrase  goes — by  these  drastic 
measures.  It  is  true  that,  sinco  Mr  Brj'co's  spcochcs, 
several  educational  institutions  have  expressed  their 
willingness  to  acqui*;sce  in  his  proposals ;  but  that  is  not 
surprising,  inasmuch  as  ho  informed  them  that,  if  they 
did  not  agree  to  this  schomo,  they  would  got  no  other. 
But  Father  Delany  and  the  Jc«uibi  have  not  yet  been 
coerced  into  approval ;  and  a  roprcMontativo  body  of 
Boyal  University  graduates  in  Ulster  have  promulgated 
a  strong  protect. 

Tlio  objections  urged  against  thJM  Bchomo  of  recon- 
struction by  the  variouM  witnewM  are  manifold,  but  ono 
of  the  most  interesting  is  founded  on  the  conviction  that 
Ireland  is  at  pret^out  in  need  of  a  university  of  the  modern 
typo,  llko  Birmingham  or  I^eds,  rather  than  of  increased 
provision  for  tJio  old-fashioned  university  culture.  To 
force  all  Irish  education  into  the  Dublin  groove  would  be 
as  unwise  as  to  force  all  English  education  Into  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  groove ;  and  awordingly  some 
highly  competent  judges  recommend  the  reconstruction 
of  the  Royal  University  a»  a  teaching  university  of  the 
democratic  type.  Trinity  College  being  left  to  derelopo  on 
itfi  own  lines. 

We  sympathise  with  those  who  would  fain  see  young 
Irishmen  of  alt  creeds  associated  in  the  generous  rivalries 
of  ono  great  university.  It  is  natural  to  think  that  the 
asporiUes  of  Irish  lifo  might  be  softeucMl  wore  such  a 
system  of  common  education  established.  But  unhappily 
the  thing  is  impossible.  'Mixed*  education  in  a  single 
college  is  forbidden  by  the  bishops ;  and  it  iuvt  been  made 
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plain  tbnt  iwpiLrui»  laliuratorioa  and  sopam.to  aehoob  ■ 
iiiudiuiuuunilftcicDco  would  be  needed  if  u  Ilonian  G«IImh 
collwgo  wore  UHsocmted  with  Trinity  in    the  uitinnitt, 
'  Union  of  hearts '  is  not  promoted  by  forcing  two  unwilDos 
partncni  into  an  ulliance ;  and  we  fear  that  Buch  a  pa&j 
would  inloiij'ify  rathyr  thiin  mitigAte  the  npirit  of  om 
sition  boLween  the  two  parties  in  Ireland.     Tho  oiJy  <nf 
to  avoid  frictJon  would  bo  to  ooncedo  abnoat  absohdi 
autonomy  to  eacli  of  tho  Dublin  oollegos,  piviijff  eAcb  iu 
own  oquipment  and  its  own  professorn,  with  authority  tD 
dotorniinc  itA  own  courxex  of  study,  and  to  raducn  lh 
powers  of  the  Univentity  Court  to  a  minimuin.     But  tka 
would   be  to  set  up  two  distinct  universitioa  in  DaU^ 
and  to  do  bo  not  openiy  but  by  an  unworthy  orUfiA 
We  need  not  point  out,  moreover,  that  to  give  tho  DabGi 
degree  to  the  members  of  a  now  Bociety  not  sabjcet  to 
tho   laws  and  tho  discipline  which   have   -n-on    for  Um 
dt^ree  an  honourable  reputation  would    bo  u  groM  i» 
justice  and  a  fraud  upon  the  public     In    briof,  if  tlw 
coilogfls  are  roally  '  autonomou-i,"  in  tho  senRo  that  tl»i7 
are  independent  of  the  nnirersity  auUiority,  thuy  boeon* 
distinct  univcriiitioH  and  should  be  so  designated.     Thai 
18   clearly   undorstood   by   those   Irishmen   who   ask  fota 
*  autonomous '  colleges,  but  it  is  not  fully  appreciated  la| 
L  England  whore  the  control  of  a  university  ov«r  its  cuJ 
I  Btituent  colleges  is  regarded  as  u  matter  of  courst*.     ^1 
I       The  analogy  of  English  university  methods,  indq^^H 
apt  Ix)  mislead  when  it  is  applied  in  the  widely  difl^^l 
cunditions  whicli  prevail  iu  Ireland.     For  tho  auccfl^^l 
the  multiple  college  Bystem  at  Oxford  and  Cambrid^ 
depends  on  the  fact  that  the  several  colleges  are  ammatcd  I 
by  similar  ideals  and  aspirations,  and  that  thoy  do  not  Mu 
present  conflicting  and  incnnttistent  principles.     ThuslHH 
submit  lhein.ielves  willingly  to  the  ditcciplino  inipoa*^^| 
the  univoniity ;  and  divergence  of  political  or  theolo^^l 
creed  docs   not  seriously  affect   the  isKiie  wlien  oo^^| 
of  study  have  to  be  laid  down  and  university  ex&mnlH 
appointed.  These  things  are  settled  on  academic  g:rouDAL  | 
Far  othcn^-iso  is  it  in  Ireland.    There  tho  evil  custom  ha* 
been  fostered  by  successive  govummoutM  of  'baUmciBc' 
the  several  religious  denominations  on  public  boanls  of 
education ;    and    the  results  liave  been  disjutroDs,  tb* 
academic  fitness  of  candidates  for  ofBco  beiDfj  a  rnntt"^ 
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ROcond  in  imi>ortiinco  to  their  roligiouR  profession.  We 
caunot  wcndur  that  a  corporation  with  the  irn<)itioii8  oC 
Trinity  CoUugo  should  opjiose  with  all  it»  might  tho  iu- 
trodtictiou  of  this  unworthy  principle  of  'balance'  into 
the  University  of  Dublin.  Trinity  desires  to  get  tho 
best  HvaiUble  teoohent,  irrespective  of  their  politics  or 
their  creed.  That  is  frankly  acknowledged  by  Roman 
Catholic  authorities  to  be  an  idea)  which  they  do 
not  share.*  The  four  CommisBioners  betray  their  con- 
sciousness of  this  difficulty  by  the  roc-ommendation  that 
all  university  professors  shall  ho  appointed  by  special 
boards  of  experts;  but  Mr  Brycc's  proposals  are  not 
theirs.  Mr  Bryoe  would  leave  all  BUch  uppuintnients  to 
the  University  Court,  although  tiio  precedents  of  tlie 
Royal  Dniversity  as  well  o«  of  tho  primary  and  secondary 
Kducation  Boards  uhow  that  an  artificially  balanced 
governing  body  in  little  tikoly  to  vote  on  grounds  of 
ncadoiuic  fitness  only.  Ireland  has  already  perceived 
tho  defects  of  tho  system  by  which  Dublin  Castle  pre- 
tends t«  secure  'equality'  in  university  administration. 

The  difficulty  emerges  in  another  direction.  Under 
tho  control  of  a  University  Court  composed  of  roproHcnta- 
UvoBiOn  the  one  side  of  the  liberal  ideal,  and  on  tlio  other 
of  Ultraniontanism,  the  freedom  of  research  and  of  totich* 
ing  would  be  seriously  impaired.  Tho  university  pro- 
fessors of  biology  or  geology  would  bo  subject  at  any 
moment  to  tho  intervoiitiun  of  tho  Court  if  their  teaching 
should  trauBgresa  tho  limits  laid  down  by  tho  Vatican. 
The  domain  of  '  faith  and  montls '  is  very  extensive ;  and 
an  intulorahlo  system  of  '  economy '  and  '  rescrro  *  woul4 
be  forced  iipon  the  men  who  ought  to  be  tho  leaders  of 
scientific  thoughts  That  religion  does  not  need  such 
defonocw  is  a  first  principle  of  the  Churches  of  the 
RoformatioQ ;  and  the  institution  of  an  Indtx  expurga- 
lorius  and  the  anathemas  of  the  Vatican  are  entirety 
inconsistent  with  liberal  ideals  of  education.  To  give  a 
Roman  Catholic  coUegc,  as  such,  representation  on  the 
supreme  Court  of  tho  only  university  in  Ireland — and  this 
is  Mr  Bryce's  proposal — would  bo  to  ooucodo  far  more  to 
Roman  Catholic  scruple  than  would  bo  grunted  by  the 
endowment  of  a  distinctively  Roman  Catholic  university, 

■  Or  DelAD7*s  cvlilenoe  (Appcadlx  lo  FUul  Repon,  p.  37S). 
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for  it  would  confine  aII  university  t*'«chinK  in  Irol 
tv'itliin  the  limit^i  approved  by  the  Homan  Iiicrarchy. 
ix  because  of  this  obvious  conneqaenco  of  tho  schtmwi  of 
Dublin  Cnslie  that  academic  bodies  tbrouf^Iiout  tbo  king- 
dom havb  folt  tlicmtwlvca  cotutmintHl  tu  intorvene,  aoiil 
tliat  protests  have  been  sigood  in  tho  interests  of  free 
thought  um!  speech  at  Oxford  And  Cambridge,  as  wellw 
at  tho  Scottinb  iiniversitios,  and  at  tho  yoim^er  ncodemio 
inittJMition8  in  Knj^Iand. 

These  coni^iderat  iuiis  fwcm  to  us  to  prove  ihnt  Mr  Btr- 
reli  will  be  well  advised  if  ho  rejects  tho  dftmnosa  herrdiUu 
bequeathed   to   him   by  Mr   Bryco.     KoiiH-thinj;.   indeeiL 
ought  to  be  done  in  the  intcreitt^  of  Irish  odticul.ion  :  bat 
there  is  another  alternative,  namely,  the  scheme  of  the 
three  Commissioners,  of  a  new  eollege  in  a  reconstructed 
Koyal  University,    Uelfast  and  C-ork  would  benefit  by  this 
reconstruction,  as  well  aa  the  iioman  Catholics  in  L<ein»t«r; 
and  the  objections  to  a  federal  system,  nltbouKh  not  tc 
be  ignored,  apply  with  less  force  to  this  plan  than  tu 
Mr  Bryco's,  for  tho  colleges  to  be  aasooiated  ai-o  not  yei 
strong  enough  to  stand  ulone.     This  is  a  scheme  whidi 
will  aecure  for  Irish  Koman  Catholics  all  that  they  aik, 
except,  indocd,  the  prcatifje  of  Ti-inity  College.     But  this 
they  can  have  at  any  time  by  becoming  members  of  ber 
society,  and  they  have  no  title  to  demand  it  on  any  other 
terms.     In  IriBh  politics   the  ideal  is  rarely  atttiinntile ; 
but  that  i«  no  reason  for  refusing  to  seek  the  bent  within 
reach.    And  to  adopt  a  modest  Kcbvmu  Htich  ns  that  of 
tho   three  Commissioners,  which  tho  Bomim  hiorarchy 
buvB  declared  thomsolvos  'prepared  to  accept,'   which 
Trinity  College  would   heartily  and  uiutelflsbly  support, 
and  which  many  academic  dignitaries  outside  Trim'^ 
would  prefer  for  the  present  to  all  other  schemes,  ia  wiser 
policy  than  to  destroy,  for  tho  sake  of  a  rash  experiment 
and  tu  gratify  doctrtiuure  poltticiuns,  tho  ono  Briti«b 
institution    in    Ireland   which    bus    prospered,    the  one 
Institution  of  which  all  Irishmen  are  proud. 
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1.  PtvjvaJskij'a  II(n-iie(Equu!t  Pfeztcahkii).  By  W.  Sjiluiisky 
<1002).  Tm!i«latod  by  CapUin  M.  H.  Htiyoa  and  O. 
Chamock  Brtulley,  with  introduction  by  J.  C.  Ewart. 
London  :  Ilurftt  and  Blm^kntt,  1007. 

The  Multiple  Origin  of  Horses  and  Pontes.     By  J,  C. 
Ewurt.     Trans.  HiKhlnnd  Society  of  Scotland,  1W)1. 

I.  The  Origin  and  Injtuence  of  Uie  Tlioroughbi'ed  llorne. 
By  W.  Hidgoway.    Cambridge :  University  Press,  1905. 

1.  On  Shtlh  of  Horsvi  from  the  Roman  Fort  at  Xeicatead, 
with  0bservation9  on  the  Origin  of  Domestic  Horses.  By 
J.  a  Ewart.    Trana.  Koyol  Society.    Edinburgb.  1807. 

C.  On  the  Origin  and  Hintory  of  Domestic  Horses,  bein;; 
tlio  Introduction  to  '  The  Horsos  of  tbu  Britisb  Empire.' 
Edit«d  by  Sir  U.  F.  de  Trafford,  Bart.  London :  South- 
wood,  1907. 

N  prohistorjo  times  wild  borsos  seom  to  have  been  an 
ibundant  in  tbo  south  of  Kuropoas  woro  zebraa  half  a 
jontury  ago  In  South  Africn.  The  zobniM  of  South  Africa, 
iuwn  to  about  1870,  consUtt^d  of  three  qtiitc  distinct  species, 
'iz.  (1)  the  common  zebra  {Equus  zebra),  adapted  for  a  life 
^moag  the  mountains ;  (2)  IJurchcH's  jwbra  (E.  burcheUi), 
epreMent^d  by  Hovernl  varieties  which  frequented  scrub 
Mid  open  plains;  (3)  the  quagga  (E.  quagga),  which  was 
sxterminated  while  adapting  ittielf  for  a  desert  life. 

The  existence  during  recent  Umos  of  three  kinds  of 
Eebras,  leads  one  to  enquire,  amongst  other  things, 
1)  did  the  horses,  so  abundant  iu  the  south  of  Europe 
during  the  Palntolitbic  period,  consist  of  several  speciee 
adapted  for  different  environments  ?  and  (2)  did  the 
uliBalithic  men  of  southern  Europe,  like  the  natives  of 
outh  Africa  before  the  advent  of  Europeans,  simply 
egard  the  liorse  a«  a  beast  of  the  chase,  or  woro  they 
in  the  bahit  of  maintaining  semi-wild  herds  of  ))or8««  as 
Luplundora  to-day  maintain  semi-wild  herds  of  reindeer  ? 
In  the  case  of  borses,  aa  in  the  case  of  the  dog  and 
certain  other  domestic  animals,  two  views  have  prevailed 
before  as  well  08  after  the  publication  of  Danvin'a 
'  Origin  of  Species.'  According  to  some  wrlt«r»,  all 
domestic  horse*  have  sprung  from  a  single  sitecies;  ac- 
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apoci(M*  were  dome 
and  afterwards  blended  to  form  the  xnodet 
Darwin,  who  devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of  the 
EquidiB,  adopted  the  view  of  thoso  naturallsta  who  '  look 
at  all  the  breeds  as  havini:;  duiM.-«nde(l  from  u  aaf\e 
species' ;  but  he  was  careful  to  point  out  that,  'astevenl 
species  and  varieties  of  tho  horse  existed  during  tbt 
later  Tertiary  periods,  and  a«  Kutimoyer  found  cliffw^ 
encos  in  tho  size  and  form  of  the  tikull  in  the  earUcat 
known  domosttciit«d  horscci,  wo  ought  not  to  feel  sun 
that  all  our  breeds  are  descended  from  a  single  species.'* 

Sanson, PiJ)trcmcnt,  and  uoarlyall  othor  recent  wriu-n 
OD  the  Equidao  have  followed  Durwin,  without  however 
makini;  any  roservataone,  M.  Sanson,  though  a.t  one  time 
committed  to  tho  view  that  domestic  horsos  hnd  apruo; 
from  eight  distinct  spccioo,  makes  it  clear  in  tho  lut 
(1001)  uditiou  of  the  '  Trait<S  do  Zootcchnio  '  that  ho  do* 
bcUovus  thuy  have  uU  descended  from  a  sinffle  Bpocia 
consisting  of  two  distinct  varieties  (E.  o.  asiatieiu  nod 
K.  c.  iifrictitiuit)  inchiditi^  i^ight  races.  Pietreniont.  wltOt 
adopting  8anBon's  ctit.-^.'iilication,  believed  that  tho  Africsa 
variety  {E.  c  a/ricanwi)  was  domesticated  by  the  Hon- 
goU  to  the  south  of  the  Great  Altai  Mountains,  and  that 
tho  Asiatic  variety  {K.  c.  asiatiaia)  was  domesticated  by 
tho  Aryans  uoar  l<akc  Italka-sh  to  the  west  of  the  Ala  Tau 
Mountains.  Further,  Pietrement  formed  tho  conclusiao 
that  six  of  Sanson's  races  hod  been  independently  domes- 
ticated in  more  or  less  isolated  Kuropean  areas. 

Tho  view  that  several  wild  species,  which  di£tered  to 
oonformation  as  well  as  in  colour,  were  domesticated  and 
afterwards  blended  in  varying  degrees  to  form  tht 
domestic  breeds  was  advocated  by  (ainuugst  othors)  CoL 
Hamilton  Smith  in  1841  and  Prof.  Kidgeway  in  IWi, 
CoL  Smitht  believed  that  domestic  horses  had  descended 
from  five  species  or  atirpea  of  the  following  colours- 
white,  black,  bay,  piebald,  and  dun.  Prof.  Itidgeway, 
mainly  on  historical  grounds,  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  all  the  improved  breeds  of  the  world  have  resitltsd 
from  the  blending  of  a  fine  North  African  variety  of  n 
hay  colour  inclined  to  bo  striped,  with  a  oourae  vurictjf 


*  *  VarUtlon  ot  Pluita  uid  Anlnwta  under  DomMtleattoo,'  I.  tt, 
t  '  Th*  Bone '  (NatunlUl'a  Ubnry,  to),  xll), 
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of  iTpper  Europe  and  Upper  Asia  oE  a  dun  or  white 
colour.* 

Very  difTeront  views  have  been  held  as  to  the  ancestral 
history  of  the   Eqiiidm.      Natumliats,  having  accepted 
Darwin's  doclriuo  o£  descent  with  modiScationii,  for  a 
time  assumed  that  the  domestic  horaes  had  descended 
from  a  Pliocene  form  connected  by  a  single  linw  of  ances- 
tors with  a  primitive  five-tood  Eocene  ungulate.     Now. 
however,  many  believe  that,  aa  there  are  at  the  present  day 
several  species  of  zebras,  there  lived  cuutcmporanoously 
all  through  the  Tertiary  epoch  several  species  of  '  fossil ' 
horaefi.     From  recent  investigations,  largely  due  to  the 
initiative  and  influence  of  Prof.  H.  Fairfield  Osborn  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  wo  have  gained  a 
wonderfully  ooiiiplote  knowledge  of  the  remote  ancestors 
of  tho  modern  iviuidnj.    Tlio  oldest  'fo!*sil"  hoi-sea  known 
wero  about  twelve  iiiohos  in  height,  but  more  like  mem- 
bers of  the  dog  family  than  dwarf  horses.    Of  theee  Uttle 
homes  there  were  several  epeciee,  some  in  tho  soutli  of 
England  (they  occur  in  the  London  clay  uf  Kent  and 
SulVolk),  some  on  the  Continent,  and  others  in  tho  Unit«d 
Stjites  and  Mexico.   In  course  of  time  the  four-toed  Liowor 
Eocene   horses,   genornlty   now  known  as  the   KnhippMM 
group,  gave  place  to  somewhat  larger  spociys  whicli  form 
the  Proterohippua  group.    Though  measuring  fourteen 
inches  at  the  shoulder  and  provided  with  more  complex 
teeth,  the  fore-limbs  in  this  later  Eocene  'fo.'*»ir  horse 
Btill  carried  four  hoofs  and  the  heels  (hock»)  were  not  yet 
raised  very  high  from  the  ground.     A  perfect  specimen 
of  Proterohippua,  found  in  Wyoming,  indicates  that  the 
successors  of  tho  Eahijypxts  family  were  in  conformation 
not  unlike  a  modern  whippet. 

After  tho  lapse  of  untold  ages  tlto  small  Eocene  horsex 
witJi  four  hoofs  in  front  and  three  behind  were  super- 
seded by  forni«  pro»^orved  in  tho  early  Miocene  deposita 
in  which  there  were  throe  toes  in  front  as  well  as  bohind. 
These  Miocene  'fossil'  horses,  which  measured  alrout 
eighteen  inches  at  the  withers,  were  represented  by 
several  species  in  America,  which  form  tlie  MesohippUK 
group,  and  by  somewhat  dllfcrent  species  (tho  Anchi- 

■  'Origin  aikI  laflnence  of  the  Tbarovigbbrod  Ilorao.*  Cuabridge: 
UDlfcnlty  Prens,  190*. 
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therium  group)  in  Buropo.  The  early  Miocene  form*  Kt 
(wpociully  intoi'xwting  IxMamae  a  study  of  their  teeth  and 
limbs  iiidiLvitcs  that  thoy  were  beginning  to  adapt  thco- 
selvoe  for  vory  dilTerent  kindn  of  enWronments,  for  b  Ufa 
ill  tho  plains  as  well  aa  in  the  vicinity  of  forests.  The 
middle  too  of  each  foot  {whioh  oorrespondB  to  the  middle 
digit  in  the  human  hand  and  foot)  is  not  only  deoidedlj 
lorger  than  the  lateral  (second  and  fourth)  toes,  but  alw 
longer.  In  Rome  species  the  lateral  toos  are  appreciably 
shorter  and  more  blender  than  in  others,  and  in  all  caaea 
tho  teeth  are  being  adapted  to  deal  with  harder  and 
drier  food;  evidence  of  this  we  especially  have  in  tlw 
cupping  of  tho  outer  incisors,  io.  tho  appearance  for  the 
first  time  of  the  'mark' in  the  ineisora  bo  characteristic 
of  existing  Kquid«>.  The  various  spcM-iea  of  Mesohipptu 
of  the  Lower  Miocene  in  courso  of  time  gave  place  to 
Upper  Miocene  species  which,  though  only  moasnring  Um 
hands  at  the  withers,  were  in  some  rvspoctH  more  speoinl- 
isod  than  any  of  the  recent  Eqiiidii'.  One  {HypohippMn) 
was  specially  adapted  for  a  forest  life ;  one  {Neohipparian) 
had  long  slender  limbs  adapted  for  bounclloaa  plains; 
while  a  third  {Protohijrptta)  iteems  to  have  boon  adapted 
for  living  partly  in  forastfl  and  partly  in  the  open. 

In  ItiOl  a  complete  skeleton  of  Uypohippua  was  found 
in  eastern  Colorado.  This  Miocene  forest  horse  was  pro- 
vided  with  lai-ge  lateral  toes  which  8er\-od,  as  Prof.  Osbom  m 
points  out,  ■  to  keep  tlio  foot  from  sinking  in  tho  relatively  " 
soft  ground  of  the  forests  or  lowlands  where  it  sought  Cbo 
softer  kinds  of  herbaceous  food,  for  which  its  short  sitnpio 
teutli  were  best  fitted.'  Of  even  gi-ortter  interest  than  tbo 
limbs  and  teeth  is  the  primitive  condition  of  tho  skull  b 
HypoJiipinia.  It  has  long  been  recognised  that  in  t>'p''^ 
forest  forms,  such  n«  tho  elk  (^/crs)— which  during  a  coa- 
stderahle  pai't  of  the  year  feeds  on  spnico-trees — the  tnca 
is  nearly  in  a  lino  with  tho  cranium,  whtio  in  stoppo  and 
mountain  forms,  such  as  goats  and  sheep,  tho  face  b 
strongly  bont  downwards  on  the  cranium,  apparoutly  to 
faoililAte  feeding  on  short  herbage  close  to  the  ground. 
In  Hypohipptis  the  face  wo^  in  a  lino  with  thelcmuium,  as 
In  tho  extremely  primitive  Okupi  of  tropical  Africa,  while 
tho  lower  jaw  was  Bhort  and  slender. 

Ncohipparion   dilTurud   profoundly   fi-om    Ilypohippiu 
alike  in  the  skull,  leoth,  and   limbs.    It  had  o\-i(leotljr 
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deaoendcKl  from  ancoBton*  n-liicli  hfid  long  boen  ndnpting 
tlumsvlvos  for  a  Hfu  on  buuiidlc-tw  pliiiiiit  uiid  detwt't 
wast«e,  such  as  are  now  found  in  various  parU  of  Africa, 
whore,  during  parU  of  tho  yoar,  tho  food  is  scarce,  hard, 
und  dry,  and  the  drinking  places  fuw  and  far  apart. 
Built  like  a  Virginian  deer,  Ncohipparion,  us  Prof.  Osborn 
says,  wan  '  delicate  and  extremely  flcet-footod,  surpassing 
tho  most  highly-bred  modem  racohorso  in  it«  speed 
mechanism.'  Even  more  remurkabtu  than  tho  long  ttluudcr 
middle  tocx  and  the  small  functionlcss  lutoml  toes  of 
AeoAtpporton  are  the  taix^  skull,  powerful  Jaws,  and 
complex  teeth.  In  this  Mioc^'no  nicuhorse  the  face  is 
nearly  as  much  deBccted  as  in  sheep,  and  the  lower  jaw 
h  long  and  massive  and  hingod  on  to  the  cranium  much 
further  bock  than  in  its  forost- haunting  contemporary 
Htfpohippus.  In  ProtoJitppus,  tho  third  of  thc«o  lato 
MifK-eno  '  fosutil '  horses,  wc  have  an  int^^rmedioto  form, 
neither  specially  adapt«d  for  a  furc«t  life  nor  u  life  on  the 
plains,  but  probably,  with  the  help  of  protective  colouring, 
capable  of  living  in  either. 

The  fleet  three-toed  Xeokipparion,  as  ^voll  as  tho  loss 
RpeotRliHod  fft/jiohipjnis  and  f*rotohippus,  in  course  of 
time  became  extinct;  and  their  place  was  taken  by  one* 
hoofed  forms  having  a  genern)  resemblance  to  tlio  modern 
Equid^.  During  tho  Fliocono  tho  eonditinns  in  tho  New 
World  evidently  continued  to  be  favourable  for  odd-toed 
ungulates,  for  at  the  beginning  of  the  Pletaiocene  period, 
i.e.  before  the  cold  phoso  «et  in,  which  culminated  iit  the 
Glacial  epoch,  borsea  flourished  from  Kschoitz  Bay  in  the 
north  to  Patagonia  in  the  south. 

Before  the  Tertiary  epoch  came  to  an  end,  or  at  least 
before  man  appeared  on  the  ncene,  the  Bquidiu  in  North 
America  had  entirety  disappeared  ;  and,  though  in  South 
America  they  survived  into  the  human  period,  they  seem  to 
have  become  extinct  before  the  arrival  of  Europeann  in 
tho  sixteenth  centurj*.  It  ia  said  at  least  ton  species  of 
Equida)  flourished  in  America,  in  preghicial  times.  In 
most  cases  those  species  are  only  represented  by  t«eth, 
fragments  of  skulls,  und  dissuciutod  bones  of  the  trunk 
and  limbtf.  There  is,  however,  ouc  notable  exception,  for 
in  IS99  a  small  herd  of  horses  was  found  preserved  on  the 
cttstcrn  edge  of  tho  Llano  Eritacado  of  Texas.  It  was 
thought  that  this  Texas  horse  {E.  scotti)  (one  of  the  last 
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of  Uio  indigoiious  liorMS  of  America)  might  bo  on  as' 
cestor  of  soinu  of  our  ilomfwttic  breeds  ;  but  the  very  liine 
face,  strongly  deflecteJ  (i»  in  Neohippnrion,  the  prOMXKr 
of  six  lum)>or  vortcbrw  aud  the  form  of  the  ribe  iiulittt* 
an  afllnity  with  z«brft«  rather  than  with  horses. 

Though  ull  tho  prc-gliLcinl  hor»ea  of  America  a«MB  to 
differ  from  tho  niodcni  horses,  it  is  by  many  aasuned 
that  the  ancentors  of  all  the  living  BquidsB,  the  aa»e»  ud 
xebras,  as  well  an  tho  horses,  came  from  the  Now  World. 
In  Miocene  tinier  there  waa  a  land  conuexion  botwwa 
Europe  and  America  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Behrin^  StmiU. 
by  moanii  of  which  there  was  a  free  oxchaiifre  of  nnimik 
between  Asia  and  the  wtwtorn  i-ido  of  Amorica.  It  it 
hence  posBihio  that  tho  anceatont  of  tho  ntoduru  hona 
came  rcady^mado  from  the  Now  World. 

UntJI  the  Pliocene  depo«t«  of  Central  Aaiu  .yield  up 
their  lonK-kcpt  secrets,  wcuronot  likely  to  hv  in  apcwticia 
to  Bay  wliulhur  tho  auccstorH  of  the  modern  Kquidfu  cotM 
from  America,  or  had  their  origin  in  (Antral  Axiik 
Compared  with  North  America,  Asia  seems  to  hnvo  bad 
comparatively  fow  spocicM  of  Efjuidai  durinjf  the  lat**' 
part  of  tho  Tertiary  epoch.  In  the  north  of  India,  in 
addition  to  Hipparion  and  it«  one-hoofed  deacoudant^ 
only  two  spcciot}  are  known  to  have  existed  in  Pltucena 
times,  viz,  L\  KivitUmxis  and  K.  nammiiaie.  About  tb« 
Bauic  time  E.  atenonis  occurred  tn  EuRland,  France, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  and  North  Africa.  During  the  I'letsto- 
cene  period  horses  were  not  only,  as  already  mentioned. 
e^Elremely  abundant  in  tlio  south  of  Europe,  but  they 
ranged  into  England  and  well  across  Central  Europe. 
How  the  Pleistocene  horses  are  related  to  tho  Pli 
species  is  still  unccrUtin.  Mr  Lydekker  has  suggesi 
that  horses  of  tho  '  Oriental '  or  blood-horso  type 
modified  descendants  of  Ji.  aivaU-nnis,  while  AL  fioa! 
believes  the  '  Occidental '  varieties  to  have  sprung  from 
E.  atentmia.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  yet  poeniblu  to 
say  which,  if  any,  of  the  k.non'n  Pltoocno  species  Btand  ia 
tho  relation  of  ancestors  to  the  Ploistoc«ue  species.  Thla 
being  the  case,  it  may  be  as  well  at  once  to  enquire  how 
many  of  the  varieties  in  Kurope  at  the  end  of  the  Tertiary 
epoch  contributed  oharactors  to  modem  breeds. 

From  an  examination  of  skulls  aud  limb-bonce  t 
Ploistocone  and    early  Quaternary    deposits,  and    fro: 
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CBVM  occupied  by  PaltBoIithic  man,  I  have  arrivod  at  tho 
cuncluBion  that  nt  or  about  the  end  of  the  Ulacitii  period 
tbore  existed  in  Europe  at  least  three  diBtinct  specdei  of 
horses,  which  may  be  known  aa  the  stoppe,  forest,  and 
phtU-uu  Hpecioa  or  varieties.  In  the  steppe  variety  the 
facu,  of  muUium  width,  is  vcr>-  long  and  nearly  as  strongly 
bent  downwni'ds  on  the  crauiuta  aa  in  sheep.  Further, 
the  length  of  the  middle  metacarpal*  is  on  an  average 
Kuvon  and  a  half  times  the  width.  Of  the  existence  of  tlita 
variety  at  the  end  of  the  Tertiaries  we  luive  evidence  from 
bonus  found  in  the  Houth  of  Franoe  and  in  the  Rhine 
valloy.  In  the  forest  variety,  the  face  is  short  and  broad, 
and  nearly  in  a  line  with  the  oi'niiium,  an  in  the  elk  (^Alceti) ; 
nnd  the  length  of  the  middle  metacarpal  13  on  an  average 
iivo  und  u  half  times  the  width.  The  Pleistocene  deposits 
of  Essex  have  yielded  portions  of  the  skull  nnd  limb  bones 
of  u  typical  forest  horse.  In  the  plateau  variety  the  face 
is  vcrj-  dffidedly  narrower,  but  only  slightly  more  bent 
downwards  than  in  the  forest  variety ;  and  the  length  of 
tlio  middle  niptnwirpal  is  on  an  average  seven  and  a 
qunrtor  times  the  width.  Evidence  of  the  oxist«nco  of 
liontei*  of  the  plateau  variety  has  been  obtained  from  tho 
Pleiittocono  deposits  of  Auvorgne.  If  thctio  conclusions 
are  Ju^titied,  it  follows  that  the  answer  to  tho  Gr»t  queti- 
tion  amkod  at  the  outset  would  bo  in  the  afTirmativu — 
that  several  spocics  of  horses  occurred  in  the  south  of 
Europe  towar<U  tho  end  of  tho  Pultuolithic  period. 

The  second  question  was,  Did  the  PalaM>tith8  simply 
bant  the  horse,  or  wore  they  In  the  liabit  of  maintaining 

semi -domesticated  herds  of  hoittcit  as  I^aplanderci  nintntain 
serai-domesticated  herds  of  reindeer?  That  the  men  of 
the  Reindeer  age  dome-it  icated  the  horse  is  made  highly 
probable  by  the  numerous  carvings  and  engravings  from 
the  Dordogne  raves  representing  horses  wearing  halters. 
Pnla?olithic  man  may  not  have  kept  herds  of  horses  as 
modem  stock-owners  keep  herds  of  cattle ;  but  the  exist- 
ence of  these  carvings  indicatea  that  when  horsee  wero 
sobsequently  required  as  beasts  of  burden,  for  war,  or 

*  The  iniilille  luetiKarpat  oorrtHpuodo  to  tbo  bone  In  Um  biuiMn  haudt 
wblcU  cxlcnd.s  from  the  knuctUu  of  tli«  middle  flngCT  to  tb«  wrbt ;  In  tbe 
botao  It  UcH  bctw<«u  tbo  Icllock  Joint  ftnd  Ui«  '  kuM,'  (vhkJi  eoTKspoad*  to 
tbo  wriitt  In  taim. 
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the  rhn8«,  Uioirv  would  be  no  dlffioalty  uitbur  In  capt 
or  controlting  them. 

The  evidence,  »o  fnr  tXM  it  goes,  points  to  tbe  oxistMW 
in  Europe,  during  the  XeoHthir  and  Bronz*'  uj^os,  of  tW 
same  typett  of  huraes  ah  ftnurished  during;  tho  PalieoBtUe 
age.  There  are  in  the  British  Museum  rvmuine  of  boisM 
from  Wftlthamatow,  Esaex,  said  to  belong  to  tbo  NeolitUt 
age,  to  which  the  plateau,  as  well  as  the  fortiMtandit^ipe 
variottes,  had  contributed  ohnracterR.  Horaos  of  tiu> 
forest  type  have  been  obt^iined  from  prehistoric  depofiti 
at  Wcsteregeln,  ncnr  Maf^cburg,  and  In  Brunmvk. 
while  romaing  of  horseg  c b it ra<r tensed  by  tbo  small  bcoil 
Bud  Blonder  limbs  of  the  plateau  type  (fig.  2)  hare  ittra 
procured  from  prehistoric  deposits  in  Switzerland,  Wurl- 
tomborg,  and  PruBi<in. 

If,  during  the  Bronze  ago,  there  were  horses  of  Ike 
forcat,  steppe,  and  platcuu  t>'poa,  it  is  concolvablo  tliiil. 
notwithHtnnding  the  inter-crossing  widely  practised  du^ 
Ing  recent  years,  there  are  still  fairly  typical  reprr- 
•ontatives,  in  i^oltilDd  or  outlying  region.s,  of  tbrre 
TaHotios.*  It  UHcd  to  be  suppo!ic>d  that  in  tho  ntousc-dim 
Tarpon  of  tho  Russian  steppes  we  had  a  distinct  vun«tT 
or  species,  which  bad  played  an  important  part'  in  ike 
malting  of  tho  domestic  horses  of  Bust  and  Central  EuropA 
This  view  is,  however,  untenable,  for,  as  I  pointed  oot 
some  years  ago.t  the  Turpun  of  tho  Kussian  steppes  i* 
a  mixture  of  several  varieties;  at  the  most  it  can  onljr 
bo  claimed  for  the  Kussian  Tarpan  that  it  has  in  part 
sprung  from  wild  ancestors.  But,  though  tho  Tarpon  i» 
Dot  u  true  wild  horse,  a  true  wild  horse  still  survives ;  Mod 
it  belongs  to  what  I  have  named  the  stvppo  %'nrioty.  Thi* 
stvpjxt  horsi!  {A\  prfjvohidi)  is  probably  idouticul,  as  ftof. 
Ridgowny  recently  pointod  out,  witli  tho  true  Tarpon  at 
the  Tartars  dowribcd  by  Colonel  Hamilton  Smith. 

Let  us  now  consider  tho  cbnracteristica  of  the  thn« 
type«  of  horses  mentioucil  above. 


*  In  ft  paper  oommunlofttod  to  th«  Edinburgh  Ro7»l  Soolvtf  la  Wt  I 
ihdlWt**  Uukt  tlui:*  rarletlon  of  h«rM«  can  allll  bo  (tUntiftod.  TbtiM  Un* 
TWleUw  an  d«acribcd  in  lb*  papor  on  'Tb«  Multiple  Origin  ot  UorMt  ■») 
pimil«s,'  publl>ti«d  In  tlw  TnnaHlIoiw  of  tbe  lllghlaod  and  Agrlonltwal 
8oci«t7  or  ScollAiid  tor  190t, 

t  'Tli«  TnTpan  and  Ira  ItrIallonh)>lp  with  Wltd  and  Dom«Mia  Bom*' 


IlKAtl   OV   I'HMVALBKt'n   linli-l.,    Tll^    1  ■,  I'l.    i.l     1  1 1  J.    !•  i  I  I  II.    ■.  MllOTT. 

TliiH  Hone  1>  chuniflcrlivd  by  i>  ivrji  luuii  trn-t.  itiuii  *M%,  nn  itriKt  mnno, 
a  mula-ltko  bill,  niid  iilnidiir  limb*. 

F.a  2. 


.\  ■  t-i-i\-     f.-.^t    ^  ILMJ4    11  r.i.  \  ^L'    1.-,    -I    .]  nt-ij  I  -fAJ,   ■.%  J[:i   flu    y.\N»<  v^»,v^v^"*v^ 
Tile  Colllu  tuna  «ml  uu  alll«J  lli>il>!iii  rai-f  ai..  \lw  muM  vrVmWWiVkVvns  r^^■*?«»«•»'"= 
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theory  in  Rasaia,  is  it  to  be  wondcrGd  at  thut  tho  general 
pnUic  in  Central  and  Western  Eurupo  Klill  i^lii-u^s  its 
xhouldera  BcomfuUy  at  clio  mention  of  M.  Stolypin  and 
his  colleaffucs,  to  wlioso  tender  mercicii  tlic  Tr«ai-  has 
delivdrcd  ov«r  his  p«ople? 

Kvyi-y  competent  observer  approaching  the  eiibjcct  in 
a  fair  spirit  will  probably  «oe  that,  however  estimable  tlie 
personal  charneterand  however  tttateantanlike  the  political 
dettignn  of  M.  Stolypin  were,  he  pave  his  enemies  a  con- 
venient  handle  n^jainst   the  Government   and   a  strong 
argument  a^inst    the   regime    by   adopting  a   plan   of 
campiugn    with    two  fronts.    This    may    have    been    n 
uecessity,  in  which  case  it  is  his  misfortune,  not  his  fault. 
Against  the  reactionaries  he  was  lejijiued  with  the  Liberals; 
against  the  re\-olutionists  he  relied  upon  the  army ;  and, 
likeall  personswho  have  to  struggle  against  two  opposing 
tendencies,  he  went  too  far  now  in  this  direction  now  in 
that.     TliUH,   during   the   period  which   began   with   the 
dissolution  of  the  firat  Duma  loat  summer  and  ended  with 
the  opening  session  of  the  preiwnt  Parliament  in  Miirch, 
his  lino  of  action,  as  marked  by  repressive  measures,  and 
his  lino  of  thought,  as  indicated  by  lilwrnl  promises,  far 
from  running  parallel,  wore  ut  right  angles  to  each  other. 
His  utterances  wore  uniformly  conciliatory  and  hia  acts 
were  nearly  always  provocative.     The  promises  ho  made 
were  constitutional  and  reassuring,  and  the  circulars  lie 
issued  tvere  arbitrary  and  irritating.    He  undertook  to  let 
the  population  choose  ita  own  roprosentativca  freely,  but 
his  subsequent  action   justififid  the  assumption  that  his 
definition  of  freedom  was  inadequate  ;  for  be  disquaU6ed 
as  cjindidates  180  of   the  obnoxious  deputies  of  the  first 
Parliument,  and  be   dtsfrancbiscd  as  voters  many  cate- 
gories of  peA^ant.s  and  labouring  men  whoso  sj'mpatbics 
were  revolutionary.     Yet  he  went,  aliout  the  uncongenial 
task  in  a  elum^,  ineffectual  way,  drawing  a  sliarp  lino 
at  downright  illegality. 

In  this  work  of  weeding  out,  Kusaian  bureaucrats  are 
inexperienced.  To  '  fudge  the  ballot-box '  ia  an  electoral 
jnaueem-re  the  intricacies  of  which  they  have  yet  to  learn. 
Heuoe  the  means  taken  by  M.  Htolypin  tocompa^s  htsend 
were  potty,  circuitous,  unavailing.  He  eliminated  really 
fi:ood  men  whose  pi-esence  would  have  been  helpful  to  tlio 
oauso  of  law  and  order,  such  men  as  Prof.  Kovaleffsky, 
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wbo  wn.<t  excluded  on  a  t«cbiiical  issue ;  Bud  ho  opeiud  v'-^ 
th«  Duma  portals  to  profossiounl  rovulutionists.   Man; 
of  Kccrct  and  public  urgHntsntion4,  wbo  aeoff  at  the  nub- 
uiid-watcr  metliodii  of  a  legi^lutivu  Chamber  and  bAnt 
Id  lilood  and  Sxro  lu  meaiiM  of  ro^aeruiliig  tb«  iwUk 
wevo  elected  to  tlio  Dutiiti  niid  wclroniod   by  the  pMfk 
Then  the  Promiur  itrbttrarily  <)ividc<l  Lho  political  psrtia 
into  log&l  and  illeKali  the  former  being:  privileged  bacaaa 
they  were  oxpectod  to  vote  with  the  Government,  and  '' 
latter  unprivileged  because  they  were  not.     Civil  »en 
were  forbidden  to  bolunp;  to  the  illcK»I  partiee,  altb' 
the  ballot  being  Hecret,  they  could  not  Iks  kept  from  w: — , 
for  them.    Now  it  may  be  that  tlio«o  were  all  nii 
which  the  Cabinet  hud  a  formal  ri^bt  to  adopt :  bnttbfr 
certainly  did  not  fa%'our  the  thcorj-  of  frixj  election^ 
what  is  more  to  tho  point,  whilo  diMrrfditiiif;  the 
nient  and  embittering  the  poojilo,  they  defeated  the 
for  which  they  wcris  takon. 

Nor  was    this    all.      M.   Stolypin.   or    bis    oom^OUt. 
M.  KryHhanoffiiky,  went  much  further.     R4»cogniatng  lb* 
fact  that  the  electoral  law  waiit  a  two-edged  ewordttkf 
naturally  iwught  to  clutch  the  handle  whieti  tfaoir  eavda 
were   holding.      Some   ofKciaIn   wei-e   for     repouUttg  At 
statute  and  drawing  up  another  on  narrower  UaM:li« 
the  Act  had  originally  been  framed  with  a  view  to  K^nB| 
the  poasantry  a  decisive   part    in  the  electIol^s,  OB  ^ 
ji88umpt)on  that  the  tillers  of  the  tuoil  muitt  neceaMfflr 
l>e  the  staimoheat  supportei-s  of  the  altar  and  tba  thiOM' 
In  the  meantime,  however,  that  belief  had  been  eocplodiA 
The  motiahikti  in  the  Brst  Ihima  had  proved  a«  rert^aticB* 
ary   as  any   other   element   except    the   vrorkinan  [   ni 
now  the  authorities  would  have  boon  deli{fhted  to  Bodft 
what  it  bud  dune  for  thcni — to  dii»frunchi«e  several  etf*- 
gories  of  votor«,  doprive  the  i>eaMintry  of  a  pn.rt  of  thiir 
influence,    and    invest    the    landed    proprietors    with  • 
larger  Khare.     But,  unluckily,  their  hands  wore  Uedt  Ihl 
electoral  law  cannot  be  moditted  n-ithout  the  oooMOtdf 
the  Duma.     Thi.^*  barrier,  althout^h  raised  with   the  «BC 
tiou  of  the  Tsar,  the  bm-eaucrats  would  have  cleared  it 
a  bound.     But  their  intention  remained  a  picraa  Atdn 
owing  nminly  to  the  stoJidy  refusal  of  the   Premiar  (• 
break  the  bounds  of  legality,  which  he  coosidored  it  Ul 
duty  to  reepect ;  and  between  violating  that  ^^araotM 
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nnd  eseouLiiif*  it  thci-e  seemed  no  third  coiirae,  for,  t-on- 
fomiubly  with  the  solemn  pi-oinise  given  hy  the  Tsar, 
neither  that  particular  Htatute  nor  any  of  the  funda- 
mL-nt4il  laws  may  be  modiOed  without  the  Duma's  expreHS 
(^onM«nt.  In  this  matter, .then,  where  to  sti-etuh  a  point 
would  perhaps  have  he«n  to  score  a  bnlUunt  vii;t«ry, 
M.  Stolypin  wuh  inexorable ;  and  hts  selC-abuegatiou  merits 
un^rudf^ing  pnuse. 

But  ho  tried  immediately  afterwarda  to  effect  by  hook 
what  wax  inipuHi^ibla  by  crook;  he  contrived  to  rule  out 
Heveral  clamseg  of  indocile  voters  in  a  roundabout  way ; 
and,  while  rexptK-ting  the  letter,  he  violated  the  spirit  of 
tile  Tiiar'e  promise.  The  expedient  lookM  like  one  of  those 
petty  Hubterruge)*  to  which  politicians  have  reeonrK<e  in 
everyday  life,  and  which  reveal  the  nieixnnci«8««  of  the 
human  mind.  The  Oovemnient  drew  up  a  list  of 
ileHirable  changes  in  the  electoral  law;  and  the  Senate, 
which  ia  the  highest  court  of  appeal  in  the  Empire, 
effected  them  noiselesaly,  A  number  of,  senators  were 
offioially  asked  to  clear  up  certain  doubtful  points  tliat 
might  arise  in  intei-pi-eting  the  law  ;  and,  as  their  answei's 
were  invariably  restrictive  in  tendency  and  obligatory  in 
character,  they  differed  little  from  new  statutes.  Friends 
of  the  Government  have  sought  to  show  that  even  hei'e 
M.  Stolypin  had  formal  right  on  bia  side;  and  in  rwnpect 
of  some  of  the  questions  referred  to  the  Senate,  the  con- 
tention may  be  upheld.  But  it  has  been  reluctantly 
admitted,  even  by  political  Bupportors  of  the  Government, 
that  in  ut  least  two  cases  the  ScnatcV  interpretntioii  was 
opposed  to  the  terms  as  well  as  to  the  spirit  of  the  law. 
And  this  ndmission  ratt^t  u  mlur  on  the  consistency, 
tUthough  not  the  good  faith,  of  the  Premier. 

Against  M.  Stolypin's  policy  much  woixe  thiitg«  have 
been  said  with  CQual  reason,  even  by  his  fellow-workerK. 
For  instance,  ho  has  been  frequently  accused  of  worship- 
ping God,  so  to  B«y,  and  lighting  a  candle  to  the  devil,  of 
severing  a  branrh  of  an  evil  and  pouring  water  on  iU 
roots.  Thus,  having  proclaimed  freedom  of  elections, 
and  therefore  of  electioneering  agit^ition,  he  nevei-tbe- 
less  allowed  martial  law  to  supersede  the  maxims  of 
jurisprudence  and  to  take  away  the  elemontJirj'  rights 
of  the  citizen.  A  voter,  a  candidate,  anybody  in  fact, 
waR  liable,  in  virtue  of  that  summary  code,  to  be  arrested 
Vol.  206.— Wo.  4il.  2  p 
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or  Mnt  out  of  tho  dUtrict  without  rliymo  or  reason,  ddi? 
or  npiioal,  the  will  of  tho  pi-ovinciul  g-ovemor  sotkinf. 
And  this  wan  done  in  tho  namo  of  order  and  for  tlw 
purposo  of  putting  an  end  to  incipiont  rebuUiuo  ul 
growing  anarchy.  Tha  lir»t  duty  of  a  govemmeat.  ii 
waH  argued,  whatever  ii»  political  proj^ramuiL*,  ii  li 
unsure  respect  for  law  and  to  mainttttii  public  pma. 
That  is  true :  but  the  strength  of  the  pn'nriple  Uw  in  d» 
universality  of  its  application.  There  mxint  hv  no  isinoi 
of  anarchy  in  u  pacilic  ocean  of  order.  M.  Stulypiii,  k* 
over,  tolerat«d,  and  stiU  tolorut««,  a  wholo  nmhipolago. 

His  guiding  motive  is  not  sympathy  with  thin  par? 
or  antipathy  for  that ;  ho  (^ares  only  for  the  good  of  ti« 
(community.  It  is  opportunism  pure  uud  simple,  Uul 
unalloyed  opportunism  which,  in  lattcr-djiy  liuflsiA.  a 
subversive  of  authority.  Some  of  bis  colleague*.  f« 
instance  the  Mininter  of  Public  Instruction  and  ll» 
Minister  of  Commerce,  truckle  to  the  studout^  of 
high  schools  who  ostentatiously  defy  the  Govoi 
openly  insult  the  monarch,  and  perseveriug^ly  plot  < 
the  regime.  Crimus  perpetrated  within  the  waUl 
educAtional  ei^tablishments  are  minimised,  condoi 
gloriOed,  like  the  offences  committed  by  the  gc 
godJoises  of  Olynipus.  Quod  licet  Jovi  tion  licet 
those  winctuarics  of  'science,"  revolutionist**  may 
public  meetings  and  secret  sittings,  plotting  ugaiustl 
State  in  a  State  building  and  ut  the  public  ezpenae.  lb| 
become  one  of  tho  privileges  of  their  caste.  That  ill 
island  on  the  loft.  On  the  vxtromo  right  a  ultuilar 
of  indulgence  is  pnicttsed.  Tliu  ruuctioanry  LeAoOA  i 
the  Russian  People,  whose  principal  aim  is  to  put 
the  clock  of  time  and  recall  tho  halcyon  dfiya  of 
autocracy,  was  allowed  t\  dogroo  of  lilK>i-ly  which  erwi 
Tolmudist  could  hanlly  diHtinguii^h  from  licence. 

This  bowing  to  the  right  and  genulleotiner  to  tho  I 
on  the  part  of  an  administrator  professing  to  abhor 
acceptation  of  parties  is  more  characteristic  of  the  hetoi 
a  comic  opera  than  the  head  of  an  Imperial|GoverntDi 
Ad  extreme  case  is  fairly  described  in  one  of  tho  Mc 
reactionary  journals  as  follows:  'Ti^-o  offenders  an. 
their  itrison  cells.    One  of  them  having  just  boon 
to  the  Duma,  tho  Governor  of  the  province  host 
release  turn,  and  most  respectfully  onquiree,  "  To  wl 
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party  do  you  bolong ? "  "I  am  a  Ijonibist."  "  Very  woll, 
here  iii  the  money  for  your  travolling  «xpeu8c«.  I  wish 
you  Godspeed  aud  thorough  success." '  Tliiu  oquilibristio 
policy  may  succeed  for  a  wiiilo  and  enable  M.  Stolypin  to 
Btoer  clour  of  dungcrx  to  himself  and  Ins  Cubinet,  but  the 
destiuics  of  a  great  nation  cannotlfltly  bo  made  dependent 
upon  the  outcome  of  Buob  petty  makeshifts.  It  naps  the 
throne,  tlie  altar,  and  the  Duma,  and  puts  nothing  in 
their  plac«»t.  It  is  a  policy  which  only  gros<i  flatterers 
or  sarcastic  critics  of  the  Premier  term  Machiavellian. 

Hut  Kusflian  politics  are  even  more  bewilderingly 
entangled  than  might  be  inferred  from  the  foregoing  out- 
Jine.  The  wheels  within  whcols  are  countless.  Even  the 
Prime  Minister  has  to  choose  bis  words  and  shape  his 
acta  in  uccordauce  w4th  a.  set  of  considerations  among 
which  awe  of  certain  extremiutx,  zeal  for  the  public  good, 
and  indulgence  for  the  parties  ou  whose  support  he  relies 
for  parliamentary  results,  are  but  a  few.  He  has  also  to 
reckon  with  the  reactionary  tendencies  of  the  Court 
party,  with  the  sonsibiliticji  of  the  Crown,  and  with  iho 
unsolicittid  uud  oitvn  mistaken  advice  of  candid  and  im- 
portunate friends  of  Russia  among  foreign  nations.  With 
such  a  variety  of  obstacles  a  statesmanlike  policy  would 
bo  the  result  of  a  miracle  or  a  fluke.  Hence,  in  the 
Minister's  occasional  successes,  chance  plays  a  part  nioro 
considerable  tban  calculation. 

It  is  on  record  that  several  times  in  the  course  of  Ins 
half-year's  tenure  of  office  M.  Stolypin  made  urgent  pro- 
posals to  the  Crown  in  favour  of  a  Uno  of  action  which 
he  honestly  believed  indispousablo  to  the  weal  of  the 
community.  When  his  suggotJlions  were  categorically 
rejected,  though  on  grouiidu  which  the  Premier  deemed 
inadequate,  ho  mthdrew  them  with  a  good  grace.  It  is 
clear  thou  that,  whatever  general  policy,  whatever 
particular  projects,  M.  Stolypin  may  wish  to  carry  out, 
he  never  fools  at  liberty  to  consider  thum  solely  on  their 
merits.  Like  certain  poets  of  tho  Renaissance,  who 
undertook  to  compotio  verses  without  employing  certain 
letters  of  the  aliibnbet,  he  has  t«  govern  tho  Empire  with 
a  limited  use  of  a  limited  uumboi*  of  nieaus,  uuy  of  which 
is  liable  to  bo  set  aside  ou  grounds  that  are  admittedly 
irrelevaut.  Under  such  conditions  it  would  be  unfair  to 
expect  a  Urm,  rounded  policy  which,  restoring  law  and 
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order,   will    engraft    constitntionnl     i ,, 

Koseian  nation,  ntfolness  muAt  Hill  abmana^tell 
acts  of  the  GoTemineal ;  uncertainty  'wiO  !«■■■  <l 
keynote  of  the  mtuntion;  unforemaen  itMldHiM«9«l 
tinue  to  shape  the  policy. 

What  the  Buvi^ian  press  empliaalsod  and 

}^u«pc<l   in    ull   this   •wan   the  conflicting 

M.  Stulypin'ii  policy ;  and,  ott  it  wad  open  to 

tions,  they  naturally  refiDted  the  Minti<t«r  tbe 

the  doubt.     Quite  naturally ;  for  in  lioan* 

sentative  of  the  Government  is,  to  the  bulk  of  tW  wtH 

what   the    devil  won    to    medieral    Christian*.     &■! 

ritick  U  good    enough  to  beat    him    with;    all  a^ 

however  criminal,  are  permissible  if  tbejr  b«lp  to  ^ 

his  power.     ConRefjuently  the  belief  took  root  tk«d 

Cabinet   was    i-e»olvcd   to   destroy   witli    it»    tigfat  W 

what    it    waa    fashioning    with    its    left-        BoUiA  i\ 

scaffolding  where   political   builders  were  at  wcA  A 

Government  waa  really  erecting  a  vaet  bfurack*  m  in 

tit  a    ix-rmanent    purliament    house.      Such     (»•!>(  4 

gloomy  foreboding,  surprise  was  tuttarally  (rreatiAMl 

gerics  of  significant  facts  belied  iL    The  uncxpeetridwl 

ag^n  happening;  and  this  time  itws«  a  pleasant  •ttlpii 

The  autooruc}-   then    had    really  disappeared,  upd  IM 

inillenuiuin    was  at   band.      From  one    extreme 

rush«d  into  the  other,   in  both  cases   irra 

little  enootiragenMnt,  a  slight  pretext,  was  all  t 

needed.    Before  the  deputies  arrived  fa  St 

the  outlook  had  l)ccn  black  and  dismal.     Once 

come  together,  spoken,  voted,  and  behaved  lltiiiwHliwIi 

'Baropetta  bshion,  the  world's  verdict  was  not 

quashed,  it  was  re\-orsed.  and  M-hat  hod  been  Uaek 

white  in  a  twinkling.    And  yet  the  promiwea  from 

the  public  drew  these  conclanons  were  bat  episodes  H* 

slight  to  serve  aa  the  basis  for  mch  weighty  iafereaM^, 

Take  for  instance  the  opening  of  the  Duma.     ^KM 

characterised  by  an  utter  absence  of  pofteantry,  a  ^H 

mum  of  ceremony,  and  a  noteworthy  faUing-off  of  pw 

intenct.      Tiie   monarch   kept  away  from    the  TaviiA 

Palace;  and  the  people  refrained  from  gathering  In  itf 

atroets.    In  one  thoroughfare  only,  hard  hy  the  Porfis' 

ment  Uoa^e,   there  was  a  throng  of  soctati«t*,  reHl| 

UodULs,  unemployed  working>mcn,  and   hootigaas{^| 
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n  tlioir  midst  came  simuts  oE  'lumRrapn,  murderers, 
indrolii,  bluod-suckcr»,  cuuiiibals,'  as  MinUtera  or  Con- 
'ativeti  went  by.  It  was  u  dotucbment  of  the  prole- 
an  army,  cuntMiniii)^  u  sprinkling  of  individuals  with 
X!hcd  fac^D,  bloodifhut  oyo^t,  heads  which  LambroHu 
lid  have  pbotof^apbcd  for  hit)  album  of  de^>nerateK, 
itly  unkempt,  unwiiMhod,  embittered  creatures,  who 

emer};cd  from  the  depths  to  watch  the  bc};iniiing  of 
>oial  upheaval.  On  tho  return  of  tJio  rcvolutioimn.* 
atie»,  splutters  of  enthujtia«iti  broke  out  in  varioui« 
les.  The  dwarfed  figure  of  a  socialist  member,  for 
anee,  watt  lifted  higli  above  the  level  of  the  crowd,  hix 
I  pinched  features  now  rining  now  falling  on  the  crest 
he  human  wave — an  idol  of  the  momenC>  a  symbol  of 
new  order  of  things.  '  And  after  a  fiery  speech  he  was 
mnly  borne  away,"  nays  an  eyo-witnosa,  '  as  a  miraole- 
kinti  image  is  borne  aloft  in  religious  pi-ocessions.' 
er  human  symbols — mostly  socialists—were  also  de- 
tly  carried  away,  under  the  shadow  of  r«»d  flags  and 
chiefs,  to  the  nccom pan! meat,  of  rcvulutionary  songs 
ntMl  by  mutinous  schoolboys  and  nontiual  studonta. 
!eho8  too  were  delivered  in  many  tones  and  strange 
>nts,  the  gist  of  thorn  all  being  that  the  Duma  had 
e  to  usher  in  a  new  order  of  things,  and  that  its 
ities  rely  u|>on  the  people,  who  must  therefore  unite, 
uss,  arm,  and  be  ready  to  defend  them.  In  one  part 
tie  street  an  ofKcer  was  being  roughly  maltreated  by 
lenta  and  working-raon.  Freeing  bis  hand  ho  drew 
labro  and  brandished  it  high  above  the  heads  of  his 
ilants.    The  motmted  gendarmes,  catching  night  of 

military  man  who  nppearod  to  be  tn  danger,  cantered 
mrd,  whereupon  the  surging  thi*ong  dashed  against 
bou»e>«,  bui-st  open  the  gates,  and  took  refuge  in  the 
■tyard  of  a  Gorman  cliurch.*  The  troops  were  hissed  ; 
mounted  police  wore  greeted  with  the  words,  'mur- 
rs,  hangmen ' ;  and  almost  every  ferognised  servant  of 
Gtovcrnniont  was  treated  as  a  public  enemy.  These 
iductoty  scenes  were  significant. 

nside  the  Tavnda  I'alace  procoedinga  wore  orderly 
ominous.  At  the  very  outset  the  shoop  and  the  goatH 
» separated.    From  the  '  Te  Doum '  which  was  chanted 


■  Xovvje  Vrtmj^.'  hlMth  7.  1900. 
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by  the  bishops  the  members  of  tho 

'They  hoiiuur  noithtr  God  nor  tl* 

nieiit  of  their  mlrenurieg.    They  o 

added,  'in  public'     'W'hon  tho  m< 

being  read  in  his  own  wordt  by  h 

only  tho  Conscrvfttivo  deputies  ro« 

others  romaitiing  iicnted,  although 

has  been  universal  in  UuiiAin  for  cei 

the   words   of   the   Imperial   welcc 

liight  rried. '  Long  live  the  Empert 

loud  'hurrah  '  was  uttered  by  tho  n 

vative  and  Moderate  parties,  all 

Bileot  and  seated.     '  Tu  quoque,  fill 

tion  of  a  distinguished  dignitary  w 

ex-Minister  Kutler,  the    Tsar's    pi 

recent  ofEcia)  adviser,  deemed  ill 

of  any  external  marks  of  respect. 

dynastic  fet'Ung  wore  noted  all  tho 

regretted  all  the  more  keenly  th 

and   h'w  party  constitute  the  only 

working    Dumn,   tho   future    cout 

assembly,  the  group  without  wfao«< 

no  parliamentary  work  can  bo  acc< 

Passing  from  ceremony  to  busii 

sustained   its  character  and  playe 

not  yot  one  with  the  nation  eiti 

The  Constitutional  Democratic  pai 

ably  the  best  disciplined,  the  most  I 

enlighteni'Ki  group  in  the  Cliambei 

volutionit«t«,  elected  a  member  of  itl 

of  president,  and  afterwards  cho4 

one  8ecrotar}',  and  five  assistant  s 

Opposition   groups,  none   of   whicB 

members  as  the  United  Right 

was  excluded  absolutely  from  coc 

the  I>amft.  and  this  with  tho  a 

Centre  witlioiit  whose  coUaborn 


^^Hm 

Parliament  will  be  no  more  than  i 
friends  of  Huwian  freedom  this 
still  stranger  .ipirit  that  inspired  it| 
for  such  intolerance  niay  well  1 
munity  of  thought  and  feeling  wit 
Sphinx  question  will  not    be   bk 
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bepnnlnpr  of  pftrlmmentnry  wisdom  is  the  fearof  intolor- 
un<^  ;  and  that  »mlubiry  fear  has  yet  to  be  instilled  into 
the  hearts  of  Muscovite  politicianfi,  even  of  those  vbo 
possess  such  long  experience  and  cheriiih  aucIi  high 
aspinitions  as  the  •  Cadets,"  who  might,  if  they  were  well 
fidviBiMl,  b»como  the  real  leaders  of  the  Duma. 

There  had  been  reason  to  suppose  that  they  were  well 
advised  atid  would  rise  to  the  role  ajisignud  to  them ; 
for,  shortly  iRifore  tho  Dumii  met.  it  was  unnouncc-d  that 
these  t'riend»  of  c-onstitutiunali»<u)  in  Kurtttitt  would  chun(^ 
their  taeticB  in  the  new  Parlinmentv  oachcw  clamorous 
attacks  on  Ministers,  and  discountenance  ti-catiunnblc 
appeals  to  the  people.  It  was  added  lhat>  inntead  of 
trying  to  take  the  GoTernment  citadel  hy  fitonn,  they 
would  lay  siege  to  it  in  a  regular  way,  relying  upon 
parliamentary  strategy,  patience,  and  the  growing  feeling 
of  diHiuitisfaction  in  the  oountrj-.  As  the  'Cadets'  are 
past-masters  in  the  art  of  parliamentary  stratogj*,  having 
served  a  long  apprenticeship  in  the  Zemstvos,  the  more 
moderate  parties  are  at  a  disadvantjige,  which  is  all  the 
greater  that  it  is  not  felt  as  such.  Members  of  the  Itight 
ond  Left  smile  unsuspectingly  in  presence  of  serious 
danger,  and  blithely  walk  into  the  nets  spread  for  them 
by  the  wily  '  Cadets.*  And  it  was  generally  assumed 
that  the  Cabinet  too,  now  that  it  bos  lost  the  ussintunce 
of  M.  Gurko,  would  prove  e^jually  8imple-mindvil  and 
gullible.  Since  then,  however,  public  opinion  has  under- 
gone a  change.  M.  Stolypin,  whooe  sole  claim  to  ditit  [no- 
tion wiM  hitborto  supposed  to  rest  uiion  his  personal 
■ooumgo  and  political  integrity,  is  now  admired  as  a 
■parlinmontary  strategist,  a  resourceful  lender,  a  forcible 
speaker,  and  an  eminent  statesman.  Great  things  are 
hoped  of  him  Iwcauso  the  little  things  which  he  achieved 
■wore  unexpected. 

The  Premier  quitted  his  splendid  prison  in  the  Wtntor 
Palaee  and  entered  the  Duma  on  the  19th  March,  an 
untried  Mini.ster  who  had  come  to  read  u  programme 
and  listen  with  patience  to  sharp  criticism  and  biting 
sarcasm:  and  he  left  the  building  thatsameevcningapoU- 
tical  Cawar,  Tvnj.  vidi,  vici  writ  large  in  his  beaming  face. 
His  official  declaration,  which  represented  the  thoughts 

E  heads  working  for  several  months,  was  heard 
silence.    On  his  lips  the  magic  words  had  lost 
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tJioir  chnrm.  Yot  tho  Minititer  wa>i  definitely  promuinK 
all  thu  rcforiiia  for  which  thiukinp  ItuHHiu  b&A  paed 
since  the  <lnya  of  Catherine  11,  aud  be  waa  lic^diliK 
out  the  pi-u»|]Oct  of  others  11101%  important  which  thm 
years  aKO  few  would  have  ventured  to  hopo  for.  But  thr 
protniso  wiik  unheeded,  and  the  deelaration  fell  fliL 
Can  uny  koo<1  thing  coiiio  out  of  tlio  Winter  P(U«r(? 
deput.Ec*i  naked.  JSven  a  Magna  Carta  Jn  the  lunula  U 
the  T!«nr«  present  advnsers,  some  added,  would  be  eurelj 
nietainorphn^ed  into  a  law  of  coercion,  and  a  i/a^na 
Coj-pM*  Act  turned  into  a  IcUre  He  enchet,  Xiess  biaaMt! 
porHons,  viewing  the  ofBcial  declaration  as  a  list  of  un- 
portunt  reforroa  which  the  Government  is  willing  W 
cniTj' out  if  the  people  eschew  vi<ilencc,  judged  it  cmn- 
prchouaive  as  a  programme  iiud  miusivo  an  a  Minist«ritl 
manifesto.  But  it  carried  conviction  to  nu  one.  Ab^ 
M.  StoK-pin  might  have  gone  back  (o  tho  Winter  Poke* 
as  he  hud  left  it,  were  it  not  that  the  advcrsariett  of  tlw 
Government  helped  him  to  a  voritable  triumph. 

Scarcely  had  the  Preiuior  quitted  0110  tribune  wbo 
the  Socinlitt  deputy,  T«cretolli,  from  the  Caucasus,  otn- 
pied  the  other:  after  the  Tsar'»  ndviger,  the  thrune-br«alur. 
The  i>nrty  upon  whom  numerical  strength,  p^irliamentnry 
'Cxperienec.  and  influential  position  imposed  the  oUiga- 
tion  of  replying  to  the  Minister  wo-s  that  of  the  Couirtitii- 
tional  Democrats.  Standing  between  the  GovemtiMnI 
and  it^  foes,  they  might  have  paii-ied  the  blown  aimed »: 
the  rt'-ginie  without  nmning  any  risk.  Hut  they  prefenx-i 
to  step  aside  and  let  them  fall  upon  M.  Stolypiu.  Via. 
that  object  in  view  they  had  announced  that  they  woiil^ 
waive  their  right  to  speak  and  merely  submit  nn  order  U 
the  day  without  any  comment  upon  the  official  aniiouuc«> 
ment.  If  all  fractions  of  the  Oppo.sit!on  had  followed 
their  example,  the  plun  of  contemptuoutily  ignoring  tbt 
Cabinet  might  perbap«t  have  succeeded.  But  the  soboine 
was  thwarted  by  the  Social  Democrats.  Their  spokaBmao. 
TKoretelli,  in  a  speech  whotw  inordinate  length  was  mi 
fully  coinpcuKatod  by  itit  lire  and  eloquence,  addnMMd 
the  people  over  the  heudit  of  tiio  deputies,  exiiurting  them 
to  organise,  unite,  keep  their  powder  dry,  and  rely  upon 
their  own  right  arm.  The  speech  was  a  vatic  mrcum  (cr 
Kuttsian  miileontents,  the  quintessence  of  the  ruvulu- 
tionnry  catechiam,  an  inllnnimntory  appeal  to  the  peopW 
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of  Hussia,  compcwM-'il  for  circulation  tlirouph  the  longtii 
and  breadth  of  the  Kmpire.  Itit«iiHO  and  rutbleso  clu8)t 
hatred  wu8  the  keynot«  of  this  war-song,  the  like  of 
which  was  novor  hcEoro  rhuntcd  hi  tbii  hearing  of  the 
Tsar'ti  Hubjects.  in  onu  of  tho  monurch'u  own  piiloc^ts.  Tho 
series  of  sEmilur  di»('oiirs4?s  which  have  followed  will  do 
more  for  tho  cuuiw  of  ravoliition  in  Russia  than  all  tho 
secret  aKitntioii  and  all  tho  nuUions  of  leaflets  by  means 
of  which  annrchiHts,  rovolutionists.  and  socialists  are 
rousing  the  people  to  revolt.  Comrade  Ttteret«lli  is  a. 
TyrtJcus  whose  chant«  are  in  prose.  The  Christian  meek- 
ness and  nipt  nttontiun  with  which  hts  MnjestyV  Cubiuet 
listened  to  cIum  cM  of  tho  muoz7.iu  of  the  iwolutiou  from 
tho  inlnnret  of  tho  DtiniiL  constitute  one  of  the  bitt«ro8t 
of  the  many  bitter  ii-onio^  of  tho  proKont  situation. 

Comrade  Tseret^IIi's  speech  was  not  tho  only  exhorta- 
tion to  the  people.  Other  extremi?«ts  took  up  tho  »ong  of 
subvertiion  right  lustily,  the  stirring  strains  of  which 
caused  the  hearts  of  millions  to  thrill  on  the  morrow. 
And  the  Cabinet  Ministers  looked  on  the  while,  as  tho 
child  described  by  Victor  Hugo  contemplated  and  enjoyed 
the  pretty  flames  that  were  devouring  the  house  in  which 
it  was  playing.  The  rhetoric  of  the  deputies  of  the 
Right  wits  jiisL  good  enough  to  serve  as  a  foil  for  the 
vigorous  eloquencu  of  these  political  iconoclasts.  Une 
Conservative  speaker  hod  the  doubtful  taste  to  sneer  at 
tho  foreign  accent  of  tho  Georgian  socialist,  instead  of 
oxpresKing  KiitiMfaotion  that  mcnilierji  of  other  nationalities 
should  be  able  to  utter  their  thoughts  in  the  language  of 
their  rulers.  One  remark,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  sap- 
pvef*9:  the  principal  spokesmen  of  the  revolution  on  tliat 
memorable  day  were  two  Caucasians  and  one  Moham- 
medan, all  three  of  whom  cJuimed  to  speak  in  the  name 
of  the  Uosatan  people.  'Tu  t'as  voulu,  George  Dandin.* 
The  only  clever  comment  made  that  day  by  a  member  of 
the  Right  was  that,  if  the  people  in  to  settlo  all  its  affairs 
itaelf,  tho  Duma  has  no  longer  a  rtiiaon  (fvlre. 

At  last  the  Prime  Minister,  taking  everybody  by  sur- 
prise, ruse  and  delivered  the  short,  dignified  speech  which 
has  made  him  famous.  Tho  acceptable  moment  liad 
come,  and  ho  utilised  it.  He  and  his  colleagues  had  spent 
several  hours  in  the  stuffy  air  of  the  Duma,  attentive, 
collected,  respectful ;  and  the  general  impre.<)sion  was  that 
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th^  had  h&d  quite  enougli  nf  woi-d- weaving  nn 
f^Iadly  retire.  But  tlio  impression  was  urronec 
Stolypin  had  cnrcfiitly  followed  tho  dobat«».  poroe 
opportunity,  und  then  snid  a  strong  word  ut  tl 
moment.  The  gist  of  his  utterimc©  ■was  thiM. 
have  como  hore  to  work  for  ttio  people  -who  di 
you,  I  will  Btand  by  you  and  co-opomto  with  j-ou 
it  your  wihemes  Bhould  conflict  with  minu,  unfo 
none  the  iesR.  I  will  bring  nn  open  mind.  n.  Hym; 
disposition,  and  a  spirit  of  compromise  to  tho  s 
your  projects.  Give  me  a  trial  and  you  will  And  i 
better  than  my  word.  But,  if  you  have  not  a 
legislative  work,  if  your  uiisNion  in  xubvoraive — tv 
will  find  mo  prepared  for  tlmt  oontingoncy  alfto. 
tho  long  speechoH  of  the  revolutionary  orators,  tlM 
Iw  Runnnarised  in  two  word»,  which  they  uddrea 
Government — "  Hands  tip  I"  To  those  two  words 
answer,  "  You  shall  not  frighten  me."  Bear  well 
that  this  Ministerial  bench  is  not  a  prisoners' tlooh 
sit  the  niomlier.t  of  hia  Majesty's  Governmeiit.  w 
and  shall  continue  to  be,  Russian  and  resolute.* 

Such  was  the  drift  of  tlie  speech  of  tho  day. 
was  no  statesmanship  in  the  ideas  or  eloquence 
words;  but  e%'erytiody  felt  that  there  was  n  livi 
self-respecting  man  behind  them,  who  had  Hpoki 
Bincenty  and  would  act  with  energy.  And  tba 
bowed  down  before  him.  After  that  M.  Stolypin 
his  full  heiglit,  a  Brobdingnaginn  amonn  LiUi 
That  same  day  the  Tsar,  who  was  kept  well-info 
everything  that  was  going  on  at  the  Tavrida  P, 
a  letter  of  thanks  to  tho  Premier  such  a*  no  other 
Minister  bad  ever  roct'lve<l  from  bis  Imperial 
wna  concbed  in  termm  which  are  said  to  have 
intense  pleasure  to  tho  recipient.  Flushed  with 
M.  Stolypin  forgot  his  caution  and  actually  walk 
the  Xevsky  une«<orte<l  and  unattended. 

Since  then  the  Duinjt  has  witnessed  toum 
rhetoric  and  contests  of  strategy,  but  has  done  n 
of  BoHd  work.  Day  after  day  the  Ministerial 
have  licen  occupied  by  ufbciaU  who  frot  and  ehafi 
hfo  of  forced  idleness — a  life  made  almost  intoler 
the  obb'gation  of  listening  with  geeniing  rtwipuot 
lisping  of  political  children  at  their  lessons.     Kv 
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fcpls  impelled  to  speuk,  nobody  is  moved  to  work.  Tho 
Left  alone  is  accomplii*hins  its  mission  steadily,  delivering 
violont  spoeches,  huving  them  printed  and  distributed, 
LJuid  keopin^  in  close  touch  witb  tbo  revolutionary  orf^an- 
'iBattons  in  tlie  country.  For  tbu  deputies  of  those  groups 
tho  Tuvrida  Palucc  is  a  eort  of  Komnn  Collogo  of  the 
Pi-opa^andA,  where  black  cai-dinaU  meet  in  couneil,  de- 
liberate and  direct  tho  campaign.  Tho  Prime  Minister, 
sitting  niotionle!»  for  hours  in  the  shadow  of  the  tribune, 
is  impatient  to  be  up  and  doing,  and  literally  jumps  at 
every  opportunity  offered  him  to  proceed  to  business. 
Thus  one  day  he  impuUively  applauded  the  motion  of  an 
adversary  tending  to  rescue  the  Government  from  tho 
fire  and  lay  it  on  the  gridiron ;  another  day,  when  asked 
for  his  opinion  about  a  proposal  before  the  House,  ho  rose 
to  offer  it,  but  was  tmubbed  by  the  Speaker  gratuitously. 
Tho  Parliament  is  become  a  mere  poUttcul  luoeting. 
For  two  da^ti  of  seven  hours  each  tho  Duma  debated  a 
question  which  it  was  eager,  yet  admittedly  incompotont, 
to  (lolve.  A  motion  had  como  l>eforo  tho  Chamber  to 
repeal,  wiMiin  twenty-four  hours,  the  law  creating  mili- 
tary Held  tribunals  for  tho  trial  of  t«rrori8t«.  A  bu.<>iness 
man  would  never  hnvo  begun  the  dirtcuttsiun,  unless,  like 
the  revolution i.st  memhcru,  ho  had  ulterior  aims  in  view ; 
for  the  obnoxiou.4  law,  being  extra- parliamentary  in  its 
origin,  must  be  extra<parliameutary  also  in  ita  end.  Pro- 
mulgated  by  the  Administration  acting  on  its  own  re- 
sponsibility, it  remains  in  force  for  two  months  after  the 
meeting  of  the  Duma,  and  is  then  abrogated  automati- 
cally. Even  if  the  Doma  had  been  theoretically  qualifiod 
to  rai^e  the  quostion,  it  would  have  been  well  advised  to 
waivo  its  right,  because  nearly  two  months  would  have 
been  needed  to  carry  the  motion  through  tho  two 
Ciiambers  and  obtain  tho  sanction  of  the  monarch, 
wbareas,  in  loss  than  two  months,  the  law  will  have 
censed  I'/wo  facto  to  liavo  any  force.  But  the  Duma  acted 
like  the  traveller  who,  having  mi«i*ed  hi»  train,  refused 
to  wait  four  hours  for  the  next,  and  impatiently  net 
out  to  walk  a  hundnnl  mile*.  The  level  of  the  de- 
hatefl  was  below  that  of  a  third-cla."*!*  country  meeting 
in  Kngland  or  France.  Peasant*),  working-men,  youths, 
p<Mise8t<ed  by  a  fixed  idea,  uttered  aloud  snatches  of  their 
day-dreams. 
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Till!  Duma  its*?lf  rf«einblc«  a  Horie^  of  num< 
which  no  common  dcnomimiUjr  bus  yet  been 
it  is  not  easy  to  find  one.    pBtriotistn  will 
servo  the  puri>ose.  because  40  per  cent,  of  tha 
arc  non-Hussiaus.     Nor  is  loyalty  to  the  monara 
timont  which  stipplies  the  centripetal   forco  in 
likely  to  provide  the  common  denominator  for 
for,  if  to-morrow  th»  Dmnu  hud  xtn  choice,  it  wou 
the   Empire  and    procluim   a  democratic    rcpu 
largo  miijority.     The  present  rojinmo   is  drtfcinf 
iUTswthinm  rapidly,  unconsciously.     The  hori: 
Duma  im  hhitow.     Kach  fraction  or  group  of  f 
abiiorbed  hy  it-s  own  little  intere8ts,  whii-h,  like  Ai 
it  wiiihes  to  i«hield  from  de«tructioii.  whatever 
befall  the  community.     Hence,  white  it  might  hi 
to  unite  the  fmctiouet  of  the  Duma  on  i»oine  d 
'refomj" — and  not  only  possible,  but   inoro  feos 
people  imagine — there  ia  little  hope  of  coalitio] 
them  for  (he  purpose  of  doing  solid  legislative 

Indeed  the  Duma,  as  at  present  ronstitutei 
seem  to  lack  both  the  mental  equipment  and  the 
diupoeitions  without  which  no  assembly  could 
iawH  fur  a  nation  >n  straits.  Sixty-five  per  cent,  c 
hundred  deputies  already  electod  arc  said  to  bo  uu 
ignorant  uF  the  rudiments  of  politics  and  tlio  ek 
legislation.  The  peasants'  notion  uf  the  functi 
legislative  Chamber  would  make  u  British  sclioolb 
Many  conceive  of  it  as  a  vast  politico-ethical 
bouae,  the  clerkit  of  which  ar«j  wonder-working 
to  whom  nothing  in  imposhible.  Hence  petitioi 
deputies  keep  coming  in  from  various  part4 
Empire,  lutking  to  have  all  manner  of  blessings 
and  a  variety  of  grievances  redressed.  Ono  pet 
in«tuuco,  calls  upon  the  Parliament  to  tear  up 
possessed  by  certain  Jews,  titke  the  land  fro: 
parcel  it  into  lots  and  rent  it  to  tho  poasanta 
sXMJcifiod.  Another  petition  he«»^^M:heii  the  Ch 
deprive  the  local  gentry  of  their  estates  and  gt 
to  the  poai«i\nts,  who  alone  should  po8.'«ess  tho  Ian 
there  is  the  humble  prayer  of  tlie  peOiMUit  who 
mifwion  to  marry  his  sister-iu-Iaw,  and  the  sup 
of  a  nun  who  sets  forth  how  she  has  been  bot 
a  sinful  monk  and  would  now  like  to  know  ^ 
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}Suina  CAn  do  for  her.  And  oh  the  peasants  think  and 
feel  in  then-  viU«go»,  «o  thoy  continua  to  think  and  feel 
in  the  Dunin.  For  them  there  bos  been  no  Pentecost 
between  the  eloctiuns  and  the  Hittings. 

One  of  tbo  most  reasonuhio  of  Russian  reformers, 
Prince  K.  Trubetskoy,  whoso  name  and  efforts  are  well 
and  favourably  known  in  Great  Bi-ituiii,  doticribes  the 
members  of  the  Duma  in  the  f  ollowin);  t«rms : 

'The  elections  to  the  Duma'  (he  writes)  'offer  scant  promise 
of  solace  in  the  near  ftiliire.  Our  pessimistic  preilictious  have 
nnlmppily  como  trwo.  The  Centre  has  suffered  derent,  and 
the  two  wings  have  been  foi-niecl  nt  it«  wxpcniw.  SpivkinR 
generally,  the  election  retttrns  nu^y  bo  chnractorised  in  two 
words.  They  tiignify  tlir  victory  of  nihilism  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  defeat  of  eonstitutioualiam  and  of  culture. 

"The  victory  is  with  that  current  which  lit  the  uOKfttion  of 
the  Duma.  And  in  this  trait  the  extrorao  Right  agrves  with 
the  extreme  Left.  The  members  of  the  one  strive  to  annihilate 
the  Duma  In  the  name  of  the  autocracy,  while  those  of  the 
other,  who  dUccm  nothing  in  legislative  work  except  the 
Miling  of  pikper,  appear  in  the  Duma  for  the  puriio»e  of 
dGmonstmtiug  its  iuiix>tency  as  a  legislative  aisenibly.  It  in 
the  meeting  of  two  (K|aally  subversive  currents  of  Russian 
life.  God  grant  that  they  may  not  corabtne  in  a  general 
dcstitictivo  Hood  in  the  Duma.' 

There  are  many  other  nnd  more  san^ine  s<*ers  who 
confidently  expect  that  the  legislators  now  nt«.iemblud  on 
the  hanks  of  the  Xeva  will  evolve  order  out  of  chaos. 
They  hold  that,  if  the  Constitutional  Democrats,  who 
neemed  destined  to  form  the  Centre,  would  but  modify 
their  tactics  and  use  their  influence  with  the  Left,  every- 
thing else  would  move  liko  roachinerj'  with  newly  oiled 
wheels.  But  not  only  is  this  conttngonoy  very  remote, 
but.  even  if  it  wore  rL-alisod,  tho  re^ultjii  would  be  still 
Mubstunlially  unchnngud. 

*  It  is  not  diflicult '  (writos  Prince  Tntbctskoy)  '  to  jwrceiro 
that  the  mass  of  the  Loft  wing  will  be  found  to  ooo^ist  of 
IiidlTiduals  whose  education  iloes  not  go  beyond  an  acquaint- 
ance with  lia)f|>euuy  pamphlets  and  whose  intelUvtiuil  txitiip- 
mvnt  nuKiuntM  to  cut  and  dried  formulae  Icaniivl  by  rote. 
People  of  Mn*  calibre  are  iitea]iftble  of  gtviiig  laws,  even  if 
they  are  willing.    Their  i-efiisal  "on  prlac-iplo"  to  set  tlieni' 
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8otT<!«  to  orjinntiw  work  Is  very  couvenleut  for  them, 
as  it  ecreons  thoir  iucuijncity  auU  iB»«i^"tr«.'  • 

Noue  of  the  parties  in  tho  prectont  Duma  sen 
niimot-ionlly  ntroii^  enough,  morally  influential  etion|jl 
or  iKflitically  clever  and  enterprisin({  enough  to  tokstli 
lead,  Rtamp  ita  character  on  tlio  Duma,  and  prore  prart 
cally  to  the  world  that  Russia  in  ripe  for  parliameotv 
craven  coniititutioDul  ^veminont.  Not  one.  The  rnitii 
Bight)  cumpuHcd  of  iiicidcrato  Liberals,  moderate  Cn 
serrativoB,  uod  fanatical  reactionaries,  is  said  to  i 
actuated  by  patriotic  motives,  for  ita  three  grooi 
have  agriiHl  to  forgot  their  difVcrcnocs  und  support  ti 
Uoverninmit  no  long  a»  the  ]K>licy  purrtuod  ia  tulcrtU 
The  point  of  view  ix  certainly  coniinotidablc.  But  km 
long  tho  parties  would  continue  to  hold  it,  if  M.  Stoljfii' 
pi-ogramnio  were  l>eing  fairly  and  squaroly  carriud  ootii 
is  not  easy  to  divine.  For  that  projjrnnimo  in  dediM| 
liberal,  so  liberal  indeed  that  its  emboditnont  in  worfcfB 
institutions  would  of  necessitjr  entail  all  tlio  other  cooe* 
sions  demanded  by  the  Left,  incUidins  thr-  fonnutiunof 
now  democratic  government  of  the  Soutb  .\inoricun  typi 
This  chango  would  follow  from  that  ineWtably.  Wb« 
in  tho  fairy-tale,  tho  young  owner  of  the  ina^ic  tahlecloll 
on  which  abundant  viandit  appenrt^d  whenever  it  M 
xpread,  ollei-ed  to  barter  it  for  the  box  out  of  wliichi 
unconquerable  army  of  invisible  and  irresistible  soUa 
might  be  doRpntched  anywbither  on  any  errand,  be  wl 
knew  tliat  tho  box,  if  he  once  had  it,  would  hoou  brio 
back  the  tablecloth.  And,  when  the  owner  of  the  umM 
army  oaYvely  exchanged  it  for  a  mirociUoua  pi««  i 
damask  which  he  might  have  readily  obt«.ined  by  fon 
he  merely  found  his  level  in  this  Ouent  world.  In  lili 
mannor,  if  M.  Stolypin  wore,  for  peace*  sake,  to  bortc 
upon  the  revolutionaries  power  enon^^h  to  uproot  tt 
i-t>gtme  stock  and  branch,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  tla 
those  Cousun-ativos  who  are  Uu.si«ian  patriotM  first  v 
supporters  of  the  Cabinet  afterwards  would  tiaul  don 
thoir  colours  and  surrender  their  fortresses,  for  tbi 
claim  that  they  are  not  mere  hirelings,  Tlicy  hi 
consciotLs  that  they  are  fighting  for  Rusxla,  not  for  tli 
or  tliat  class  of  the  population ;  for  the  monarchy,  ll 
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not  for  this  or  that  member  of  the  dynasty.  For  those 
and  kindred  reasons,  which  will  suggest  themselves  to 
the  obiwrTant,  it  is  manifest  that  the  United  Right  could 
not  Ivud  a  Chamber  eompoued  of  u  majority  of  duputEos 
for  whom  oven  M.  Stolypin's  programme  is  not  HuOi- 
■eiontly  liberal  nor  his  method  of  realising  it  suQicicutly 
fyHMjditious. 

H  If  the  Conservatives  are  unable  to  take  Uio  Duma 
wi  hand,  with  a  view  to  making  it  work,  the  groii|)S  of 
tlio  Left  are  both  unable  and  unwilling,  for  t.h(.'y  uro 
tho  enomicM  of  the  present  constitution.  KepublicAUS, 
eociallat^,  or  fanatical  rovolutionists — their  first  impul^ 
would  bo  to  have  tho  Duma  ubolishod,  just  as  the  (irat 
aim  of  the  rebellious  students  used  to  be  ti»  get  tlie 
uniTei-Hities  mid  high  nchooU  clo»cd.  But  tboy  have  niuco 
come  to  see  that  tbo  Chamber,  like  the  high  sohooU,  may  bo 
made  subservient  to  their  purposes.  They  are  excellent 
accumulators  of  revolutionary  forces.  Ueuce  the  Duma 
has  become  to  them  as  the  a])ple  of  their  eye.  They  are 
minded  to  utilise  it  to  the  fullest  extent.  '  With  this 
objoct  in  view,'  writes  an  eminent  Russian  journalist, 
'  tboy  have  changed  the  word  "  revolution  "  into  "  opposi- 
tion." and  militant  outbreaks  are  forbidden.'  They  are 
oven  said  to  be  ready  to  make  concessions  to  tho  Cabinet, 
to  listen  to  its  BilL;,  to  discuss  tbem  with  a  sumblunco  o£ 
ftcriousnoss,  to  ask  questions  rcsyocting  tbeni,  in  oi'der, 
after  a  long  lapse  of  time,  to  thi-ow  them  out.  And 
dunng  all  this,  the  revolutionaiy  propaganda  will  go  on 
briskly,  successfully.  For  the  revolutionists  are  neither 
hirelings  nor  weaklings,  but  selfless  apostles  who  often 
seek  and  seldom  recoil  fi*om  martyrdom. 

Theso  tactics  are  not  only  cleverly  thought  out,  but 
skilfully  executed.  Kvery  speech  delivered  by  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  Left  is  a  judicious  mixture  of  all  tho 
ingredients  required  for  arousing  the  dormant  passions 
of  the  mob;  and  in  every  district  there  are  organisations 
roudy  to  store  the  accumulated  electricity.  The  debutes 
of  the  Duma  are  the  revolutionary  seed  ;  and  it  is  being 
8own  by  the  sack.  In  a  word,  the  Duma  has  become  a 
political  pulpit ;  the  proai  is  a  mechanism  for  the  printing 
und  publishing  of  diatribes  against  the  regime ;  while  the 
representatives  of  that  regime  hospitably  harbour  these 
tbroDo-destroyers,  and  pay  tbem  regularly  ten  roublos  a 
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day  for  th«r  sobT^rrive  activity.    The 
ant.    Daily,  new  recrtutfi  flock  to  the  rovol: 
freah  ooaTerta  to  anarvliy  or  t^^rrorum  afajozv  tht 
trine*  and  tradltaona  which  hithurto  cemeatdd  tjbm 
nation,  and  even  thoM  who  rtlU  rally  roood  tite 
of  Monarchism  aro  furtJvaly  making  randy  Co  gp 
the  enemy.     Ik-volutHjnary  proaefaon 
tb«  eamM  in  tbo  army  ;   re%'olationiste  In 
niunbew  have  taken  srrvioe  amont;  the  police: 
detoctive  department  found  that  some  of  it» 
were  terromt  apir*;  and  a  vast  nrtwork  of  an' 
mental  organiaatiooti  in  xprcod  over  the  Hmpirv;. 

Who  can  aeriouiily  enu>rtaiQ   the  thoog-bt   that 
I  llOf  III  repnwentative!)  of  the  bodien   who  have 
pUahed,  and  are  titill  acrompUahin^,  bo  mudi   lo 
tJonise  the  nation  will  now  slink  back  and  uodo 
own   handiwork?      What  order    of   conaideratioCM 
furnish   tlie   motives   for  such   a  penance? 
work  tti  the  I>uma  would  net^essarily  entail  t 
in  tlie  coantry;   and  tranqaillity  in  the  cotintty 
Apell  ruin  to  the  Hobversive  societies  which  Itvo  on 
tioa  and  thrive  on  rebellion.     An  official  doeament  of 
Roadan  socialist  Labour  Party,  which  has  bc«n  readj 
the  Duma,  lays  it  down  that,  'Only  under  the 
of  grcfit  ma*»«>«  of  the  pi^iplo,  only  under  the 
a  national    insurrection,    will   thu   army,    on 
Oovemment   leans,  give  way.  and    the  tutudel    of 
era  tic   denpotism    fall.'     When    the    amiy    has 
mutinous  and   the   strongholds  are   taken,  tbe 
according  to  this  document — intends  to  put  an  ond  to 
present  regime  imd  establish  a  democratic  republic, 
this  in  one  of  the  parties  from  which  optimista 
pated  useful  legislative  work  in  the  Duma  and 
influence  uiKin  tlio  rnnks  outside  I     The  truth  iti  that 
Duma  is  revotntionary  because  the  country  a.t   hufe 
revolutionary;  and  the  country  is  revolutionary 
the  Imperial   Government  was   fneompetont.  Into! 
despotic,  and  unenlightened. 

If  the  pari  iu  men  tur^-  cxtromos  cannot  be  looked  to 
light  and  loading,  much  in  not  to  bo  hopcMl  from  that 
moderate  party  which  might  have  become  the 
Yet  the  C>>nstitutional  Democrata  or  'Cadeta* 
cream  of  the  Duma — cream  turned  »oar.     The  mi 
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llQuent  nratora,  the  most  ingenious  tacticians,  the  beet  (li»- 
^Biplined  partisaiis,  the  ablest  ori^anisers  and  the  quickest 
ytriiuiners  are  to  be  found  in  their  rtuikH.  Profes^urs, 
lawyers,  joumaUsts,  physicians,  Zemstvo  workon*.  are 
uunong  its  devoted  adherents.  All.  too,  ar«  animated 
■by  a.  strong  spirit  of  party,  which  would  work  woudor* 
kWero  it  a  spirit  of  something  broader,  bettor,  and  more 
iBpiritual.  It  is  from  this  party  spirit  that  the  mainspring 
hmd  the  aims  of  its  political  action  are  derived.  The 
I*  Cadets,'  believing  tliat  tbey  alone  can  Have  the  fatlierland, 
jare  impatient  to  8oe  thems«lve8  at  work.  With  other 
Ipotitical  grouiHit  they  have  no  patience,  indeed,  they 
leonitcientiously  baulk  the  activity  of  other  parties,  con- 
Istdering  it  harmful  and  unpatriotic.  .\verHe  to  blood- 
lahed,  they  arft  pa»t-masterH  in  i>arliamentary  tactics  and 
Ipolitical  strategy.  Unsupported  by  force,  they  practise 
Ithe  cunning  of  the  fox  and  are  con-tequently  regarded 
■  with  suspicion  and  listened  to  with  mistrust. 
I  '  Jesuit^  of  the  Revolution '  is  the  name  which  a 
I  member  of  the  Right  conferred  upon  the  '  Cadets'  during 
I  the  historic  debate  of  26tli  March.  And  Russian  parties 
I  like  individuals,  know  each  other  much  better  than  they 
I  know  themselves.  The  artfulness  of  the  '  Cadutis '  in  Mitch 
I  that  they  have  been  caught  in  the  meshee  of  their  own 
Iflnely-wuvon  nets:  and  more  than  once  their  well-laid 
IflohemoB  were  fnistratod  by  their  excess  of  cleverness. 
[  All-powerful  in  the  first  Duma,  they  might  have  governed 
I  the  Empire  agrccjibly  with  their  party  maxims  if  they 
I  bad  not  mined  their  prospeote  by  tr>'iug  to  render 
I  assurance  doubly  sure.  It  \h  urged  against  them  in  the 
I  prei^ent  Duma  that  they  flrat  joined  hands  with  the 
I  BOciol  revolutionists  and  other  enemie«  of  the  regime  in 
'  order  fo  have  the  Speaker  elected  from  their  own  party, 
after  which  they  endeavonrcd  to  shake  tbemselvei^  free 
\  from  the  sinister  partnership. 

A  curious  incident,  of  which  the  Speaker  was  the  hero, 
is  narrated  with  relish  fn*  characteristic  of  the  tactics 
of  the  *  Ca<let<<.'  While  it  would  l>e  unfair  to  suppre^^  the 
story,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  exaggerate  its  importance. 
Shortly  after  the  first  sitting  of  the  Duma  a  French 
journalist  interviewed  the  Speaker,  M.  Golovin.  The  bond 
of  the  Duma  and  the  correspondent  being  acquaintance* 
of  somt'  years'  standing,  their  relations  were  friendly,  not 
,        Vol.  2W.— No.  411.  2  q 
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fomml.  and  tho  flow  of  conTeniatton  vraa  easy  and 
For  tbut  very  reaflon  the  interviewer   was  carefal 
Itstoning  and  cautioun  in  writing.     One  passa^  con 
a  stricture  on   the   Premier  which  attracted    utten 
Prom   Paris  the  inter\-iew  was  telegraphed  back 
Petorebiirg,  where   it   wa»  denied   formally  »nd 
tically.     Not  any  one  passage  in  the  interview  WM 
plained  of  or  t-hallenged,  but  the  whole  account 
beginning   to  end  was  set   down  as  a  fabrication, 
more,  the  Speaker  affirmed  that  ho  hud  had  no  con 
tion  whatever  with  the  corroHpondent.     But, 
French  journal  arrived  in  8t  Petereburg  u.  few  da>-« 
it  waa  seen  to  contain  besides  the  diologoo  ii  pfaotogrtj 
of   the   interviewer  writing   in  bin   notebook   thu 
which  the  Speaker  wti»  (iddn.Tit<itng  to  htm.     ChuUengad 
explain  or  deny  these  facts.  M.  Uolovin  hiu  mad«  no 
Rumottr  affirms  that  tho  Mwocping  dcmiul  was  tnadv 
the  party,  and  that  the  Speaker,  as  a  d<K-ilo  partisan. 
no  choice  but  to  acquiesce  in  It. 

The  -  Cndct»,'  who  had  their  chance  in  the  Brst  Psrfii 
ment,  and  let  it  slip,  and  will  douhtlem  have 
opportuni til's  in  future  rcpreneiitntivp  iiHHembliM, 
evidently  do  nothing  to  render  the  pi-ei«ent  L>umacapiMi 
of  legislative  work.  Therefore  all  parties  ar».  so  to 
in  the  same  boat,  and  the  legislative  assembly  is 
with  paralysis.  The  Duma  can  revolution !.■*«•,  it 
tranqoilliae  the  nation ;  and  for  that  reason  a  Oann> 
ment  with  a  policy  and  a  will  would  have  disaolred  i 
Bat  it  would  hardly  be  an  exaggeration  to  aay  that  H* 
Tsar  has  no  Cabinet,  the  Ministers  have  no  poUejr, 
the  nation  has  no  Government. 

Out«i(!e  (he  walU  of  the  Tavrida  Patat-e  the  floodt 
ditM (Tec tion,  lawlcsmietMi,  terrorism  mnm  mountain-I 
and    there   is  no  voice    [o  command    the   wavea. 
articulate  Russia  In  smitten  with  revolutionary 
its  talk  is  deliriouH.     Students,  scholars,  women, 
boys  of  fifteen  and  sixteen,  are  fiill-lledged  rnmnl 
fighting  legions,  manufacturers  of  explosives, 
of  bomb-depAts.      Universities,   high    schools. 
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inBtituteH  enjoy  the  pnvilego  of  exterritoriality,  winch  la 
usually  termed  autonomy,  and  une  it  for  tho  benefit  of 
the  revolution.  The  entire  nchool-going  and  student 
^enp^atioll  are  in  a  bad  way.  The  revohitionary  fevor 
\h  drj-ing  their  very  sm>u1s  up.  At  pi-esent  tbw  aunal»  of 
RuBsian  educational  eatablishmeiita  are  but  statistics  of 
crime.     There  are  no  other  events  to  reftord. 

Take  a  typiwtl  instanc-e,  which  may  be  generalised 
without  fear  of  error.  The  grammar-school  boys  of  tho 
enh'^htened  city  of  Tula  are,  the  press  afhrms, 

*  addicted  to  drunkenness.  Thoy  take  an  active  part  in  robbery 
and  luurder.  That  ia  a  genuine  fact.  In  one  rohbery  lu  Tula 
a  i;rHmiuar-&cbool  boy  played  a  |)ai-t.  Another  K<^<">nnr- 
school  boy  numltired  the  director  of  thp  Tula  Stato  (immuiar 
School ;  thv  nmitd  ntbtck  itiiwlc  iiixiii  tho  inspector  of  the 
gram  mar-school  «ix  montlii*  ago  vras  also  perpetrated  with 
the  coKiperatiou  of  gramninr-school  boys.  Over  and  over 
again  the  inaaters  of  the  State  Orami»Ar  School  have  bcwn 
stunmoned  to  the  gaol  in  order  to  Identify  their  pupils.'  * 

The  niaaters  and  profeiwon;  often  defend  the  guilty  or  tlio 
accused  with  a  degree  of  zeal  worthy  of  a  better  cause. 
Thus  recently,  in  the  '  Ketch '  newspaper,  IVof .  Wenuidski 
wrote,  not  to  condemn  the  murder  of  a  Moscow  policeuiun 
committed  by  four  Htudonts,  but  in  order  to  pour  the 
vials  of  his  wrath  upon  the  authoi-itJOK  who  sent  these 
murderertt  for  trial  boforc  a  military  court.  He  alleges 
that  the  studouts  actod  in  huc\\  a  F<illy,  thoughtless  way 
that  capital  punishment  seotns  too  severe  for  them. 
Consequently  the  ctumsy  criminal  ahall  go  unpunished ! 

The  other  elements  of  active  and  thinking  Ru)<»ia  are 
also  similarly  di^cuMvd ;  their  ideas  are  disordered,  their 
talk  delirious,  their  ncta  are  criminal  or  suicidal.  The 
workmen,  for  instauco,  who  arc  by  far  tho  buot  organised 
of  them  all.  are  toiling  to  ruin  their  own  prospucts.  A 
few  yearn  ago  tliwy  wcro  utter  holot^l,  who  laboured  for 
twelve,  fourteen,  and  ovon  sixteen  hours  m  order  to  cam 
just  barely  enough  to  live.  To-day,  for  nine  hours  of 
inferior  work,  they  ore  generally  jmtd  well,  in  some  cases 
eo  much  that  th«  profit  of  their  employer^i  i.i  but  uominal. 
Wherever  they  are  undei-paid  or  badly  treated,  it  is  quite 
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rcuuionnblG  that  thoy  i^lioiild  protest  and  strike  H 
demuniLi  which  they  iiiuke  in  tlie  majority  of  ca 
prepo4(t«rouii.  Before  the  strike  of  the  crews  of  tb 
Caspinn  steAmers  was  ordered,  the  e»npIoyer»  wereasW 
tu  ubolitli  all  work  on  Sundayn  and  holy-dityt*  t^vea  wtw 
at  «en.  If  these  and  ot^er  Htrikers  pnrttiftt  in  idlaoM 
much  longer,  the  industrial  population  of  cientral  Roam 
will  be  impoverished,  and  the  poorer  clanseH  ^enerallj  la 
hard  set  to  satisfy  t.hi>ir  uh^oluto  iilhmIs. 

The  poosuntx  ar»  Itkowisu  iooculatvd  'with  the  nuUdj 
in  its  af^arian  form.  They  want  land  vrithout  paj-inf 
for  it ;  but>  if  they  uan  uhiain  it  by  moans  of  crime,  thn 
are  well  sattHfied.  Hoctulimtic  tlii^oHott  satnrate  tfanr 
minds.  Their  political  teai^hers  are  dangerous  fanatiei 
men  of  one  book,  and  that  a  political  penny  pamphkl 
Their  itchools  are  often  revolutionary  tempIoH  from  whii 
only  the  goddtwn  Rea.ton  is  absent.  The  lovo  of  God  tat 
the  four  of  the  de\-il  are  fast  going  out  of  tboir  lives :  »ai 
thoy  tAke  to  violence  as  rfiadily  as  a  duckling  to  waUt. 
There  are  still  tens  of  thousands  of  peasants  who  cUngti 
the  faith  of  their  fathers  and  respect  the  t  rndttions  J 
their  fatherland;  there  may  even  be  millioDS  of  thtn: 
but  they  are  silent,  inarticulate,  without  influence. 

Kii.-4i«ia,  therefore,  is  revolutionary ;  and  for  that  reaMi 
the  l>unia  is  revolutionary.  The  nation  is  imeultared; 
and  for  that  reason  the  bulk  of  her  repreneutatires  ut 
boors.  Now  an  assembly  composed  of  individuals  irba 
are  partly  incapable  of  reasoning  logically,  partly  uaaUt 
to  rc-ason  at  all,  and  must  of  them  oagur  to  pntl  dowti  Jh 
political  and  social  fi-amowork  of  the  State,  in  not  tte 
kind  of  parliament  to  make  helpful  laws.  Still  leesiib 
u  ^ntboring  of  statesmen  willing  and  able  to  reitcuo  dv 
people  from  the  dangei-s  that  compaiw  them  round. 

Tlie  first  I>unia  was  as  re%-olutionary  aa  itt  tho  iieooBd. 
but  it  grossly  miscalculated  its  strength.  It  relied  toBj 
on  the  support  of  tho  nation,  only  to  find  that  it  vid 
lemming  on  a  broken  reed.  I'he  parties  of  the  pnsMiil 
Chamber  have  profited  by  that  bitter  lesson.  They  kiioi 
timt,  if  the  nation  is  their  hope  for  the  future,  it  IbboI 
thuir  mainstay  for  the  present.  Aware  thnt  the  forM 
of  the  revolution  are  scattered,  disunited,  and  only  atuA 
conscious,  they  are  seeking  to  join,  animate,  and  ornuiHi 
them.     And   this  can  be  done  only  by   such    poweifJ 
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centres  of  ftttnu'tion  and  radiation  aa  the  Duma,  tho 
electoral  colleKeii*.  the  educational  estahliHhmenta,  the 
factories,  and  the  pre»».  Hence  the  parties  in  the  Duma 
and  the  i^tudent-i*  in  the  univerttities  will  endeavour  to 
avoid  everything  that  might  serve  the  Govemraent  us  a 
good  ground  for  dissolution,  and  they  asRume  that  it  will 
not  be  contented  %vith  a  mere  pretext.  That  is  tho  alpha 
and  omega  of  the  tactics  now  being  adopted  by  the 
deputies,  who,  to  a  certain  extent,  have  secured  the  hnlF- 
reluctant,  halfnionaciouB  co-operation  of  the  Cabinet. 

But  the  dissolution  will  come.  It  is  only  a  question 
of  time,  and  of  a  very  short  period  of  time.  And  yet  the 
Government,  longing  to  find  a  co-opei-ation  in  the  peuple'it 
representatives,  would  have  met  these  halfway.  M.  Stoly- 
pin  was  literally  panting  for  an  opportunity  to  show  how 
liburu]  his  pro^-amme  is  ;  and  the  ConstitutionaliutM  have 
pttrhups  seriously  damaged  their  cause  by  rufutting  to 
eubuiit  his  promises  to  a  practical  test.  But  Hussian 
Cunstitutionalistit,  like  Russians  of  every  other  party,  are 
deficient  in  pohtical  acumen.  They  are  incapable  of 
making  plans  and  executing  them.  If  in  this  respect  the 
Tsar's  adviseni  had  been  superior  to  the  rest,  they  would 
have  made  hay  whila  the  sun  shone  from  August  last 
until  March.  What  they  will  now  probably  do  is  to 
dissolve  the  Cbamber,  promulgate  a  new  electoral  law, 
and  perhaps  authorise  the  Council  of  the  Empire  to  exor- 
cise temporarily  the  functions  of  a  consult«ti%'o  Cbamber. 

The  question  has  been  often  asked,  whether  it  is  iitill 
possible  for  the  autocracy  to  recover  its  lost  position  and 
rule  the  country  on  the  old  lines  without  causing  a 
financial  smash  or  a  political  catastrophe.  At  present, 
of  course,  this  is  but  a  speculative  querj'.  It  is  as  though 
sailors,  shipwrecked  on  a  sandy,  treeless  island,  should  set 
themselves  to  discuss  whether  they  could  sail  acrostt  the 
stretch  of  oceau  that  divides  them  from  land.  The 
answer  is  afiimuttive  in  both  cases,  provided  that  there 
is  a  seaworthy  bout  for  the  one  task  and  a  ruler  of  men 
for  the  other.  History  offers  a  striking  instance.  Fried- 
rich  Wilhelm  IV  of  Prussia  conceived  thu  idea  of  taking 
back  the  reins  of  power  thrown  to  thu  nation  in  a 
moment  of  fear  :  and  ho  had  his  way.  despite  thu  oppo- 
sition of  a  Chumlx'r  that  struck  the  words  'by  the  gruce 
of  God*  from  his  title,  and  rofuto  y  his 
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to  luljuui-n  the  aHB«mbly  without  iU  eoiiMunt.     it  wu' 
risky  de«i(;n,  but  hu  cuuipuKMHl  it. 

What  was  arduuiui  iti  Fru^ma  it)  tMUty   iix  llufisiarHV ' 
rather  it  would  be  if  thuro  weru  a  man  of  n'ill  to  ande^ 
take   the  task.     ^\1lUtll»r   such  a  intkn    !(<    living  in  the 
Tsar's   dominions,  lum   buuii  Uoubt«d.     One   fact  iti  retj 
obvious,  that  he  is  not  utitive.    Theru  i»  uo  one  to 
a  breakwater  against  the  spring  floods  of  the  revolutifl 
which  may  at  any  mumont  submerge  tho  land.* 

There  is,  however,  a  i^roup  of  Honarchints.  Cotu«m> 
tiveB,  and  reactionaries  who  are  irreeonciluble  unrntie* 
of  the  revolution  and  devoted  defoudors  of  tho  thran* 
For  them  the  throne  is  a  sacrnd  politico- religioua  synbd; 
and  they  refuse  to  believe  its  occupant  capable  of  acii- 
fining  the  autocracy  in  the  interests  of  the  autocrtL 
Under  a  bold  leader  tliey  feel  that  thuy  would  Kutk 
wonders.  Hut  they  are  leaderless  and  probably  mi* 
taken  as  well.  They  hold  tlial  the  October  charter  ii 
already  too  great  a  concession  to  tht>  revolution,  and  thej 
add  that  if  M.  Stolypin's  programme  were  t^'-arried  tint 
there  would  be  nothing  left  for  them  to  defend.  Thfj 
censure  the  Government's  policy  hm  suictdaJ,  and  i^ietil 
as  though  they  would  brook  its  reuHsation  only  up  to* 
<.-ertain  point ;  for  it  bestows  rights  upon  t.he  Diim 
which  render  tho  refusal  of  fnrther  and  sovereign  ri);bu 
dangerous  tu  the  peace  of  the  country  and  »ubv>>nBT« 
of  the  aecurity  of  the  monarch  and  his  reliK^on.  Hii{fa 
ab^tve  the  loyalty  of  this  group  to  pi-r^oiis  is  their  loyoitr 
to  principles;  and  tho  success  uf  their  cuuho,  if  it  b>*  nU 
already  lost  irretrievably',  depcndti  upon  their  never  heioi 
obliged,  during  the  present  revolution,  to  ohooae  betWMt 
the  twt». 


*  Tbnc  ve  k  few  IndlTiauttla  who,  wlilt«  glttitd  vrtlJi  tbe  sUvBttifc  ft 
vrill  to  taokl*  ItiH  pmbtom,  Inok  the  moml  or  (atelleotnal  <iii*11U«3.  M.  Dv 
novo  or  M.  Gurko  an  (llwiuKllflnd  b;  thr.lr  mpntMlun.  H.  Vikhtto  hy  fch 
aawiniBSENW.  Tbc  Grwid  Duk*  Nlkolnl  Ktkol«Trrlcb  mtj^ht  poMlblf  «»- 
oeed  if  bo  had  nxpcrlenor  o(  pwltiunenui?  Iil«-  M.  A.  U.,  who  m«*v  » 
nadoraUnd  tbc  Kitiinlton  nod  lu  potuillHlitlM  b^ltcf  than  any  one  ilm.  k 
alnxwi  nflkiiqwn  to  i)i«  'r*«r. 
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Bitliw«r,  Sir  Henry,  and  the  Ant 
Lord  Ljrtiou.  448.  447. 
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1  and  State  Separation  Bill  in 

lec.  SDO. 

ihlU,  Ziord  Btuidolpli.  3M- 
ptmmal  uuvvr,  i/>. — W.  S. 
rchiU'B  book.  287- a3l»  —  Lard 
ibuyti.  aw— H.  Gorai'is  :i40— 
P«ur».  241—1-.  Jeiiitln^H,  (ft.— 
hinli,  M2  ~  Miuostion.  ib.~~ 
«d  tor  WoodfltocJi.  143— trail- 
vi««rs,  :>4».  »l7~chum«t«r- 
t  of  liip  Fourth  PurtT.  344— 
muui  of  the  Nmtlonal  Union  ot 
lerrMlvo  AMooUtlono.  tti.~hl» 
I  policy,  IMS— jip[>oiTit«(l  Cb&n- 
rot  Ibe  BxeliiK|uer,  Ui.^nfaig- 
Ht,  MO— nUUoiw  with  Lord 
ibunr.  1&— hia  malady.  Ui.— 
b.  m7 — charooter  aa  an  nd* 
stntor.  848— an  a  frlond,  ib. 

illl.  Wliulon  S..  M.P..  'Loitl 
lolph  Chun'hill.'  3.1T-a3»— bU 
JpT  lefonuing  tbc  Ixirda.  4211- 


.  M.  falci  <;lMnM>t«r  at)  an 


n,  T..  on  wagn)>  and  prlc«9>  In 
Zealand,  :iW. 

1*1  Conftrenoa  and  ImjMrikl 
tf,  I.     Sfi  luxpcrlnl. 

l«l  OooftroaM,  Th«,  SM— 
l0D8  o(  KnKlKitrl  and  tbe  colo* 

i6i^H>bjput  of  Ibe  Contaniwje. 
■ninilU  of  Uio  loBt  one,  i6.— 
Lions  for  dlaotuKloD,  (A. — ptV' 
lea,  SO0 — tbo  coniFtllDtlon  of 
Sonfermoa,  SOH-RID— ita  nam*. 
■th«  8«cretArlal  Hlnir,  Oi.Slr 
'oUoC-li'n  HUKK^dtion,  oIS~lhe 
iC  Minint«r  pnwidritit.  lA.  -  Mr 
siton'.i  lubcmc,  Slli — llic  cola 

BgontJi,  M4 — ^tbi)  Il(m>rii  ot 
•nd    an    ltii|)(?i-i«l    ^ivnalc. 


r.'  cxtnut   (rom,  oa   tbo 
nn  Mlnlatrjr  of  1893 ;  ftM. 

,   V.   -Im  SooIAU    rraatofae,' 
hct  from.  3i6. 


I 


D. 


1,  Dr,  Ml  Ui«  IrreKulariliM  of 
io  poeptry.  Ids. 

E.,  '  Ia  IToodatioii  d«  rKiiit>lr« 
ttnd,'  8T4. 


DemburfE.  Hnr.  th«  adrocaU'  of 
>Gr««»r  Gortnanr,'  SOS. 

IMoey.  Fn>(..  bis  'Law  of  tbe  Coojitl' 
lutiOQ '  qaolcd.  *ti. 

IIOli«oa,  Aiutfu.  bU  Millioii  of  '  BrQ' 
lya'H  Dlaiy'  rerlewed.  930  H  Mg. 

Driver.  Canon,  his  '  InUodaetlon  lo 
tbe  Litonlnro  of  the  (Nd  Teata- 
meat.'  173. 

Dunraveo,  I.oiil,  his  propOMi*  for  an 
Irish  l'niT«4«itr.  GStt. 


Booluiftstloftl  Crisis  In  Frano», 
306.     See  France. 

Bdtte*lton  BIU,  StW-Sn. 

Eleln.  Lord,  chanotcrof  hi*  adaUn- 
Utration  of  the  Colonial  ORioe, 
X7V-3H4— want  of  WoU  llW-(be 
Colonlnl  Couference,  508. 

'Empire,  Ihc.  and  the  Century,' 7. 

BIwta.  H«v.  WhItweU.  hia  fri«nd«hip 
with  I.onl  Lytlom,  445.  460. 

Brans,  S.  T.,  M.P..  and  tbe  gradua- 
llon  ot  the  luoome  tax,  IMtf. 

BvelTD.  Jobn.  SIO— hbi  Memoira, 
317— compawed  with  Fepyw.  S14- 
&^~n!ccnt  cdlUoos.  530  M  wf.— 
hU  mrwr.  523,  &32-and  tlnMw. 
U6— knowledge  of  Conrt  life.  327 
—and  (anWHs  peraem,  OlS,  Ot)— 
d*f«crt«oflheDiary.G30— hlstravvls 
Bh>«ad,  ft,— gnuidlOH  Booial  life, 
931— public  woric  BM— patriol  aad 
churcbmaa.  SM-ASS. 

Eirart,  J.  C. '  Tbe  DerlTalloti  of  Um* 
llodeni  Hone.'  547, 


V. 

Fayette,  Sladune  de  La.  'FrlnoMse 
da  CUtcb,'  37. 

7U,  P.,  ■  Beuls  MIT  BalMC'  132. 

Vaita.  tbefr  daWrlontlOB.  SOT. 

Fosbottitdis    chamctcristto*.    W  ~ 
belKitU  SOS. 

FoKhunting,  Old  atid  New,  IV7— 
BChlevoinents  ■>[  ladles-.  l*-l— prtri- 


fi02 
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tew»  of  a  niodarn  tuMUtntliipk  IW 
— qnollBcktionA,  iXXV^Mloptlun  of 
tkut  niaa.  2Dt  "the  Quom  ezpeiues, 
MS— coKt  of  Uiuillng,  l!tW--dev«lop- 
nuit  of  foxliauadii,  8M— ■.rcra^ 
htlgItU   SOS— Ihc   Bdvolr   booixU, 

unler*,  :eoo  —  (l«u>riontlon  of 
foxw,  9D6-KI9— tbe  modern  bniiter, 
90O— Hood  brooding.  21U  — Ui« 
Miooad^onie  iiyaMra.  i&.— iwtk  of 
the  Quom  honicH,  ±ll-~encroiuh- 
aant«  of  building*,  SIS— wriMngi 
on,  £13-311). 

Pranoe,  Ths  EooleaiKstioftl  Crista 
in,  21).V— M.  L'lcmeiiccau  oa  the 
dimcultlo  of  th*  altOAtlon,  lb.— 
M.  Rlbot'K  diAoouraci  At  Iho  Inirtt. 
mw,  am  — iirliiclpl»  of  iniplMc 
ob<.ill«iioe  t«  llii_'  Fopc.  it)H— char- 
lu-U-r  uf  ritu  X.  ib,~H-  Briajul'a 
Si^piirution  uf  Oiurcli  nnd  Stol^.- 
BUI,  2I)»— the  parochial  elc-rKT.  Oi. 
■  t*niw»»  of  the  populftf  liiilliriircii(« 
l«  tlia  BUI,  30(^-op[iil«nN  an  Plnn 
X,  301— MnftnoU  i)uealiun,  30E— 
socadaltt  among  the  clcrioalti,  303 — 
the  new  Isvr,  3M. 


a 

0«rmui  Bteellona,  The,  X94— iLc 
Kaaucr'B  Ulumpbaiit  Kpaeoh,  th. — 
pMtln  In  the  oW  RflthaUK,  3S5— 
Id  the  MW,  U.— Ublc.  »S0 —etcu' 
toral  law  of  1800;  887— fircMnt 
anom«Ue»,  ib^  —  interfdrMico  of 
Prtnoo  BiUow,  883— pmpondonuioo 
ofOppo«IUoavotft<.R89— iheeooial- 
lal  vole,  lA.— cnUMB  of  the  dlMolii' 
tlcn,  BW — Iho  iMne  of  thv  olMllon. 
301— GeraaiiT'*  WtUiMtUiA.  301. 
3UK  —  Hen  Daraburg.  Sl>^  —  the 
Knrjr  Leamie.  803— tin-  Nnllona) 
I.llicralH,  3IH— and  Social  Demo- 
cnitfl,  atlT— Ihelr  rout  more  *p- 
pAreiil  tboQ  roal.  398  —  Prince 
Butow'H  tank,  300,  400. 

Gcmuuijr,  the  Kiel  Comnlaaloa,  16T. 

OladatoDc.  Vr'.  R„  reaemblAnoe  to 
Cardinal  Manning,  9ei-3«. 

Ooethe,  bis  inllueuue  on  the  Gotbfai 
reriviLt.  St.  8U-bL<  hymn  'Von 
deaiachcr  BaukuoHt,'  H4 — tmprw- 
nion  of  Strawburg  tulnMcr.  80-83. 

OoMlM,  Tb»  Cbaraot«r  of,  481— 
Sterlings    opi&iflri.     lb.  —  vuiooH 


BnsUab  vtcm.  4S2— «Mt 
bin  work,  4«3 — o«rly  ' 
184- L«wect'»  'Lit*,' 
apoMclaUoB,  iS5,  W7— hi*  _ 
4W— •  W^rthnr."  488— 'Pau*.". 
— Tiewa  of  bU  penoaalltT.  <■ 
bb.  UUlnite  vaHoty.  491  mmj 
bUliy  to  (ove,  497— VnovaaSM 
taa— Inflaenoo  of  IIaJ;.  **-• 
aaoond  pcut  of  '  FmuI,'  Sn-'* 
last  of  Iha  PngMW,'  MC-tM 
ChrliUliuiKv.  sua. 

Gore.  Dk-.  on  the  iIcvetopnMBl «( 1 
tofioalorttlclMD,  175. 

GorM.   U.   E.,   •The  rourtJi  Ptf 
840. 

Ootltic  Ravivml,  77— InfliwfM* 
H.  Wftlpolfr-K  buUdlug  at  SM 
berry  Hill.  77,  82— t*M«  t» 
undeftned  aod  the  LirefcaUr.  J 
aosocUtion  'with  the  >iKbM< 
ecBtmy  ehorobyard.  TV— gai4l 
80— muttlon  of  Coihk  wl 
B0M17,  «-BI— InfluonMotQNl 
M-fO  —  V  li:tor  H  ugo'a  *  i 
Dame,'  OO— InDuenoe  at  Bm 
ei-«S.    flr^RuBkla. 

Gnnlcd,  H.,  'G«aiMlK,'  ua. 


H. 

Hftld&B*,  Ur,  and  tlia 
—Imperial  slralefljr,  4S 
tonee  policy,  4A£— Mr 
spcvch.  taz  €t  MRQ.— -HUBilnBr 
enqulrf&s.  4«3— ImperUl  rapt 
billt4efc,  404— prweut  mltliarr 
nngementa  loaafBclcnt.  fOJM 
panstoD  of  ll)»  regnlHT  wiuy,  I 
lh«  ttfritortal  mraty,  1 M7 — ««•■ 
of  Ibe  plan,  46*1 — oltUnm  nM 
nnd  foeelgn  wrvlce,  MB — or^u 
tioR  of  the  '  flrsl.  Itoe,'  (70-di 
of  Ibe  oaTalrj,  471  -Dm  n* 
civilians  00  uioblllMAtlon,  4 
namben.  16.  —  dcpAt  batttf 
474  —  tbu  militln.  474-4Tli- 
auxtlUry  fon:e.H,  478— 4£0. 

Raldane,  lU  Hon.  R.  B..  M.P..  < 

act«r  of  httr  Mlmlnlalmtloa  ol 
War  Omoe.  SSi. 

Hanotaux,  (I.,  nad    G.    Vtc«lt«, 
Joun«8>>e  d«  BalMo,'  128, 

Harriers,  thetr  1 
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W,  H..  ■  Aapeou  or  UiUnc,' 

ion,  CoIcmmI,  bla  ■  Science  of 
quoted,  476, 

t,  C.  H.,  ■  Buskin  and  Ui« 
B  BeTival."  TT. 

:  Inditatrjp,  H9— nnmber  of 
164 — svcn^  catch,  168 — de- 
ioii  of  rouag,  101. 

W.  G.,  n  iMider  of  AcMitnllAn 
r,  3S2. 

U..  «»UbliHbBi)  "ne  Lalrour 


,    J.    A.,    *  ImpcrlAlimn :    n 
■•'8. 

lob«.  The  Momoin  of 
»,  ISO-hla  oarwr.  i82-po»|. 
16.  — patrlottam.  2IV3-  char- 
ih. — on  the  S«h1»wlg'Hol- 
qntallon.  SSI— tlic  'Trlmt,' 
tmAt  or  iJiv  VI  sr  ot  1800 ;  XCO 
laftaW]c«  on  the  scbievement 
Unuu)  unit)'.  S5T— i>ch«oi«B. 
wiUfitmt  Tiews,  860— dlatnut 
e  Jwuitb.  Ifr.— olecled  Vtoo- 
leat  of  the  ttnit  I{plchRt«c 
UObaBWulor  tri  Parln.  Set— 
one  wUb  UiHoiAre-k,  »%  SOS- 
policy  m»  tiovenior-Rvneral  of 
«-Lomine,  a61-36£— on  tbe 
ini  •gniOHl  Caprivl.  aiT~- 
liar  of  hia  Chancel lomhlp, 
11  —  convecsBbion  with  lb* 
iW  wtoMomt  with  Bmperor 
m  II,  ffTl— f««l«natlon,  STS 
le  of  th«  ti«n8lstloa  of  hIa 
tin.  U-. 

for  hunting,  chuscturUllci, 


Tbe  DsrivAtion  of  lbs 
■m,  tAl  Kohriu  and  pre- 
ric  hoTMUi,  i6.  -DftTwIn'*  vlow, 
•  Iktw    opinions,    ib.  —  fowll 

\Mft— obaiMtertolloH,  660- 
''orld  anoeiitorB,  66S— tbv 
allthH  and  Uio  boTMr.  0S3 — 
Ntnllthlo  and  Bronio  ngca, 
lh«  aCcppo  rartotj  of  home, 
'CTi — tlie  forCKit  varlnt;,  S67- 
tbe  plAloMi  varlolx,  S69-MS 
it.  IUdgawajr'8  views,  Ii6l  tt 
■the  Nemtead  reniains.  Hi. — 
a  of  the  Sigyanic,  S(M-3fl7— 
and  ugl]r '  German  hones, 
African  form*  <n  Kurop«.  SOS 
B    Litijan     horse,     MU-oTl  — 


■Stockw^,-  57»-«  blond  of  tbiM 
types.  57X 

Ruxl«y.  Prof.,  his  Conimkwioo  uf 
rDiiulr7  Into  tbc  flfhlng  Induntry. 
161.  164. 


■  ImperUl  Strat«g7 '  ntvkwed,  46)1. 

Imperial  Unity  uul  th*Oolonlal 
CanfDr«iic«,  I— metuitnc  of  Ibe 
lonii  IraperlaJUni,  S^sronib,  3-6 
— Mimpared  with  the  nonum  Bm- 
piro,  3 — nniBb«r  ol  pMpI*,  0 — (U- 
feotiT«  In  unlfonulty  of  •tmeturo, 
i6. — problem  of  admlnldtrMioii,  6 
— poner  and  inttutni'c of  the  King, 
7— the  oflltlal  hifimrchj,  H — ten- 
ilnDCT  of  aclf  sovcmlDg  coIobUbi  to- 
waniK  HCTcnuicr.  0— ndatloaa  ha, 
twe«ii  tbe  (ionmnioui  and  th« 
oolouiev,  1(H8 — propowwt  iinifer- 
ential  larifrs,  18— vlewH  of  Sii  W. 
lAOrier.  13.  %t — pn>[>oMtlH  of  Sir  F. 
Pollock.  H-18  ^.  Bouhiui.  Id- 
Mr  Jfihb,  17— Mr  Lyttvltoo'ii  de. 
Hpatcli,  17'19— r«ip]lci  to  tbe  de- 
«potch.  IH-Sl— i«»ialt  of  a  perma- 
nent eon  lie  il  of  the  Colonial  Contei'* 
encc.  81— character  of  Iba  United 
SuiMi  Fedoml  Union.  SS. 

laoosM  Tax,  Th«.  331— PItl'*  gsno- 
ral  tAX.  ib.— Addlnston'a  gradua- 
tion. S3S— bistary  eTtbo  tax,  f6.— 
Gladitom  OR  dUEar«&tl«tl<n.  83S— 
Adun  8>iltb*s  four  nadina.  (6.- 
J.  S.  Ulll'a  opinion.  334,  330— se- 
ceesorlea  o(  life,  ifi.— proKrewlve 
taxation,  336  tt  st^.- Income  lanes 
infoi«lgiioountrle«.337~346— tbrve 
betubt  of  sradttAtlon,  8SS,  331^— ex< 
empttou  In  foreign  cotinlrico,  340 
—and  ubatenudil,  341  — tatee  of 
giadimtlan  abroad.  16.—*  uaeiuiied 
Income  toictk'  H9,  343— diflbrcn' 
tintloo,  3IJ-344— a  war  Ui.  SIS— 
the  peenrnt  Ineldenoe,  34tt— Sir  H. 
Prinirotre  ami  icraduatioa,  :H7— 
table  of  looeipla.  S48— Ur  tk  T, 
Brane,  349— oonoluriona  of  tbe  Se- 
iMt  Coramlttec,  340-333-aii  alter' 
unlive  plan.  SS3. 

IrUh  UnlToraltr  Qusation.  Tho, 
.'iSO—Uie  Koberteon  Royal  CoouuU- 
nioD,  i».— that  of  l«06,  ib.—Xh» 
present  nituation.  697  —  Konuin 
Catbolhw  asd  Trinity  College,  638 
— tbe  Boyol  UnlvMsily  o(  Ireland, 


5M — LoMI  Dunmveti'a  prapeMla. 
539— views  ol  Uie  IriHfa  bUiop*, 
SiO— ooostitutlon  ot  tli«  govenUiic 
body.  Ml-  theCommlMlcm  divided, 
SlS-Mr  Itryoe**  apoecb,  (b.— allcr- 
iiAtlvti  prapowtlM.  M4  ft  »tq. 


Jebb.  K..  'ColoiilAl  Na((onk»»i.' S— 
hb  propoasl  to  maki>  the  ColoiUkI 
Cantcr«iio«  *»  penuuwal  ItuitlM- 
tlon.'  IT. 

Ji>nnlng».  I>,  *Spcccli<ui  ot  Lord  Baii- 
dotpli  Chun^hlll,'  £11. 


Lftbout-  itA  Soolallsm  In  Aus- 
tTAlla.  3u5— n^uli  ol  tbe  airUie  ot 
18IMh  ft.— Uic  Fti-c-tnulo  buiM,  MM 
— Mtrci^tb  ot  tJit  IjUmmit  paityi 
.-WT-IKMlttoii  In  Nuw  Sontti  W«]M. 
lfr.~UiieGi»lu>d,  ib.~B.  and  W. 
AwtmlU,  TwuDnnl*,  30»— the  ftnt 
CcaunoawculUi  PMHIniiieiit.  tA. — 
Uie chMttlonii  ot  bvoembtir  1906;  309 
— Lmbour  split  in  QuwiwUnd.  tb. 
•-tablv  o(  repruoenteUres,  910— 
|h«  Govcmmcnt  ajid  ProUctlon, 
311— tho  LaIiout  party  well  orsMi* 
IbmI.  ifr.- the  l.iitK>ur  Pollt(c*] 
L««gw.  iA. — candldatett'  pMitv, 
SIX— t)lTl>cta  of  womiui  ButOwsc  313 
— Uic  *  platfonn '  ot  1800  ;  314— 
kinwi  ot  tbc  labour  FiKtontloo, 
aiS.  ill«-«ooialliiui  Ui«  klm  Of  tb« 
\»nj,  niH~lu  nchiemiuoiita,  SIT— 
Cuniixilsorr  ArUtnittoD  Acts.  818- 
3tt-Mr  W.  lAM'*  infliMDM.  8t3 
~«IIlKCa  0(  Uw  BOriAllBtto  pirofm- 
iniuU.SIl,  X88—UwF(dcnl  Labour 
puty,  833-Uio  'whlto  AwtnlU' 
policy,  SlH— MUvltr  ot  Mr  WfttMD, 
aaMoiy-*  Iwkki  (or  Rnglnnd.  330. 

L«iM>,  Wlllfaun.  hl>  work  for  ].abour 
In  AuHtndU,  Stl. 

Louritr,  Sir  W.,  on  tlia  ftUogUnce  o( 
ti«Uo«u  lo  \\w  SOVVNtjpt,  )(— OB  tho 
Hcbune  <il  prefcrvntUl  urlflh,  IS. 

LkOifWId.  Unl,  muUiltohw  tbe 
Gbarltf  OiBnnlMUlon  Sookly,  U. 

Ltebort,  Qanenl  von,  ud  Gcmuutr'a 
UW/potUU.  »1. 

l.«ob.  C  S..  HKirMaiT  of  Um  Cluiritjr 
OnaiilMtlou  Soctrlf.  TD. 
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«05 


-£iigl«iid'iiiinu)i«dhlBtaticAl  trcn- 

lom,  410— Ui<iS«ldGD  Sooloty.  411 

-tlwi  •  Ye«-  Boalu  of  Edwart  II,' 

lU— ■  HlsUuT  of  Biutllali  Law  b«- 

ibe  lima  of  Bdword  I,'  412— 

'  D(MD(w1ay  Book  and  Berond.'  414 

t —  LTndwood.    41fi  —  *  EUnbethm 

''•OlMuUiigi.'  4111— thi!  ford  loctntv*. 

t  a.  ~-  Ihc     Rmlc     l«ptur«.    41 7  —  • 

^atoongrstlonnl  Uw  Hctioot  wmnud. 

'  <fr.— «t41Fca1  diADUTteriHtics.  418. 

ilor.MrK,  •TbcNeu'Attnntln.'  45, 

ing,  ET«win«]i  and.  -Sm-N^w- 
maa. 

II,  J.  S.,  on  MMiion.  XM,  XM. 

r.  »'..  'The  DukM  ot  Albewi.' 
r87. 

Btry,  A  TMsolAUd,  2Tft.    fit* 

lorley.  RI  Hon.  J..  M.P.,  «b«rMt«r 
u(  bin  ndminiMnilloii  of  the  Iiultu 
Ofllcr.  S7^  — hU  friendship  wiih 
Lord  Ujllaa,  430. 


N. 

Fewman  and  ICannlng,  aS4  — 
work*  on,  3ofi-35T— MAuninc,  SB7- 
Sa»— bis  work  for  Bonuu)  Cktboli- 
Oisn.  S58— as  arohbliihop.  3S0— 

CaLhoIloa  itnd  thi-  usivcnitica,  361 
— Uie  -Calhollo  UolKemlly.'  382. 
S<0~-hl>  iiijMluliiDi,  3«2-3H-iittt- 
tnde  on  ihe  pnpRl  uvabUs  In  Iwl;, 
363  —  TOMMubUnoo    u  Ol«d«tonv. 

a64-ae«~iwpfti  inf»ii(biuir>  vn— 

denocntllQ  eympKUiW,  ift.— n«ed 
of  a  Civil  prlMtliooit.  308— New- 
miui.  309-383  -pfliirtH  wblcb  hllcd, 
3T0—  writings  371— Uidr  Influenw. 
VT.t— rrllgloB  and  eboRb  pollc*, 
Vi4^T«~m  JDWllMtual  iMidM,  sfe 
—obedience  to  the  authoritl**,  3Tt) 
— bbe  canllniUfi  coulrasted,  ST0- 
988. 

9«w   Zealand,  Cotupalaorjr   AiWl»> 
ton  Acta  in.  »lD-atS. 

tid,  J.,  *  A  Guide  to  the  Ban  RU- 
Urtcal  Vtm\*  and  Talo*,'  !fi. 

'Kiturod,'  -TlieChncie,  the  Turf,  and 
thy  Boad.'  Ifi7  rf  m^. 

IOT«l,  Hlatorionl,  Qrowth  ofthc, 
at-publlcatloii  ot  Uie  OrM,  i6.— 
origiB  «t  EbjtUsh  novels,  M— nnm- 


bcr  of  nOTcllsfi,  27- nUabelhan 
acbool  of  ramanoe.  S)— other  torm» 
ol  proM  (letlon,  19 ~  J.  LjlyV 
'  Eupbues.'  ft.  — Sidne )?■»  ■  Arcadia,' 
30 — Uic  works  of  Iiod^  nnd  Grvcn. 
U>.— J.  Barclair'a  'iUsenU,'  31— 
H.  et'VtWn  *  ANt(«».'  a.— Introduc- 
tion of  rtia)  «tiiKract«ra,  33— Initn- 
eiice  of  Madame  da  RambouiUeU 
34 — branaltion  towards  nallsm,  36 
— worts  of  La  CalpnaMe.  ib.  M. 
d«  Seud6T7*a  *Art«nttn«.  ou  le 
Grand  Cjnia.'  3tt— Miriamft  de  Im 
e»jvK«'»  •  PrinecwM  d«  CUraa,'  ST 
— Aorcl'a  •Fmnolon,'  30— Scarroa'* 
'  Koman  Comlqne,'  ib.  —  other 
worka,  40 — eluu«ct«r  u(  Ea([lisb 
fletioo  In  th«  Mtreiitecnlh  century. 
4)-43-Bonyiui'»  ■Pilgrim*  Pro- 
grawi.'  43— depletion  of  low-  life.  44 
— worin  of  Defoe,  ih.—ilry  Man- 
lay.  4fi.  4(t— Marlvaux.  47~l*i«i'o«t, 
Cb.—rtuuonx  for  Uie  delay  of  the 
hlatorlcal  romance,  48— works  be- 
twcMi  17W  and  ISIO :  4e-Soott 
th«  real  creator  ot  hiatoriu]  ro- 
mance, SO-JiS. 


0. 
Oliver.  F.  &,  -Aloxander  Hnmlllon.' 

Oowr,  Ca«tto  ot  SU  100— deatmcUoa, 

nil. 

Orr.  J.,   -Tbe  Protilem  of  Itie  Old 
THKtanieul,*  1H4. 


P. 

ParlHb  ConixrU  BHI  of  1894.  result. 
M. 

Paul,  H.,  hlx  onUmalv  of  Lord  Rati- 
dolpti  Ohvrchill,  HI,  S47. 

Pauperism  and  Crtne,  Soclel}-  for 
tbe  Prevention  of,  SS. 

Peck.  P..  liU  Muni  of  money  for  tiie 
rvll«t  ot  School  board  caseo.  St.  H8. 

Pelei-Karbonne.  Oeneral  von.  'Ca- 
valry <m  8«rTice'  levlewed.  471. 

PluM  X.  Popr.  his  characier.  fOU— 
InUrferracc  In  tlw  alliiln  ot  FnuvM. 
901. 

Plalee,  number  of  oim  annaally.  1S4 
— avenva  catch,  lUl— doKtractlon 


eo8 
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ot  young,  l6t— ^m.  IM— denuid 
tor.  (5.— protect bi)  of  n  nlwllinlt. 
IBS. 

Finn]  VotlfiK  Hill,  dhmtaml  bj  th« 
noiue  Of  LoniA,  «8U. 

Pollock.  Sir  Fiwdcrfolc,  lit*  propOMUa 
(or  uaiUog  the  Statwi  of  tlHi  Bui' 
iiiw.  JVIO— 'Fred*riF  William 
Mnltlond,'  tOl — oo  theorgKiilHitioo 
or  Ihr  Cotonlitl  Contcrcncv,  AIS. 

Poitinnn.  Tx>rcl.  on  toxhunting,  S07. 

Prei>(I«ric»Hi,  H.  (>.,  teudvr  of  tti« 
lAbour  pnrly  En  AoMtralia.  M7. 

Pl4*oaU  «li«rai.-t4T  of  bb  works,  47. 

Prioe.  lion.  T..  PieiaidC  of  S.  Aua 
tnUU.  308. 

Priunwe,  Sir  Ueurjr.  Aai  n  gnwIU' 
kted  bwomo  bu,  317. 

iVofAfrv,  A.  £.,  -The  GromUi  of  tha 
BlaMric*]  Norol,'  as. 

Pnffcll.  Hr,  hiH  'Life  of  CmiIIimI 
Mauiilui;.*  3M. 


BambouiUM,  Tha  Hdtol  d«,  Slli— 
Miulnine  >lc  KiiiiiljuunWL'B  refonti 
of  Mclctv,  Sia-SIS-lDfluAnoeot  tb« 
■  Aatrfe,  S10-.«peelM  of  oonrtmui- 
tlon.  iao— ahMMt«rlNtlOH  of  ttao 
•octolT,  a.— bar  pcMowd  sift*>  '^1 
— alntDooo  of  pnijudloe,  ib. — Uet 
iind  loyftlt.v.  313— IndL'pvndi-noi)  ot 
imrlr  apirll.  U/.—te^lety  «d<I  lore 
of  pleaauiv.  S33 — obanotcr  of  bcr 
lluriu;  gifts  uid  qnkUfloatlon  for 
■cMng  liortoM,  0^— MpsrtincnlM  tor 
tbc  rooftptlon  of  h«r  fUMts,  £H— 
Ifao  rViamftrw  Sitntf.  <ft. — fealuriw 
«(  t.lio  fjnthiTlnjiB.  S3S,  233— Influ- 
•nc*  0(  lier  duuKliter  Jalle,  Sift— 
nstorv  of  tbe  oonpiuiy.  2ST-Si9— 
Ike  poet  Hftlherbe.  £&— Voltnre, 
SaD-»l— A.  QodMU,  ei-Cli*p«' 
lain,  :!S2 — tanos  balwosn  nenilMra. 
3as-<l««Ui  of  hor  *on>.  <&.— IidI- 
UWm,SM. 

RIbot.  M..  hbi  dlMonrae  «l  tho  Ii»tl- 

tuu  of  Fnooo,  aae. 

RIdgewiL;,  Prof.  W..  on  tbo  br«wU 
of  boraM,  GOD  rf  »fg~ 

tUnjhc.  Oiho  do  la,  Uuka  of  Athens, 
-charavWrof  hlft  rul».  M-102-~ 


iibtc  of  hts  dotalnlau,  i 
to  Burtcnndr.  lOX.     Si , 

Bocdi^rer.   F.    I,..    •  I.'H* 

Soci*14l  Pol1«  en  rrmncc'l 

II<M>4ieTy,     Lord,     ■  Lord 
Chttrehlll.*  2a»,  HH, 

Uound,  Mr  J.  B.,  Ula'FM 
land.'  414. 

BoaklD  KDd  tho  OoChto 
77.  91 — hia  (•^lav  on  'T 
of  Archll*ctutT,  M— on 
ture  of  Gatlilc'  ib.—'. 
Vciiloo,'  US— oo  tlw  r»l 
twrenn  art  ond  clinntcl«r. 

Rtualft,  The  Prospects  O 
tuUonsl  Qovemiasat 
chuoK  of  pultlla  opiuloa 
Stolypln'i  tntentlouh. 
blaiid*ni.  A7r>~.'Tri  —  hU 
tnotlT*,  G79^HuH>i)an 
tABBle,  ff70— t'onHiiHiBg 
of  lli«  Oovi-niiaoat.  poU 
opening  o(  tbe  Dans.  I 
tfon  of  putiM,  B8S— th* 
SS3,Gn-tJioPrtMn(M'»4l 
a>.—ttir  SocIaI  IJcBkoen 
Stolrpln'o  ttu^tful  npeec 
futile  PariiAment.  Utt—i 
ncl.  aw— Pitocc  Tr«beUl 
Bleat,  (89 — an  opportOAl 
Tolultoniita,  Ml — wby  It 
6(W-t]M  Spssker'v  mLiUi 
—the  Dams  InupeMs  tt  | 
work,  tw— tWTOriinn  In  I 
—Its  dlttsolntlon  Inerlt*! 
jMMltloti  of  the  rsnotii 


S. 

SatiUtAtirf.  Ptv/..   'Re 
toe.  and  M.  BrunntlAm.' 

Salenskj'.  Dr,  on  Prejvat* 
SaV497. 

Sandarn,  M.  F.,  'UonorA  d« 

Roott,   Sir  W..   hb   crwti 
bUtorlcal  romaoc*,  £7,  60- 

SoudArr,  M.  4«,  'I«  Orsnl 
sn.  321— ber  «n/M,  834. 

3oa-aah«rl«e.  BriUab.  I 
portancv  ot  Uw.  Indudli; 
inardcy  of  the  berrlnga, 
■ultot  tha  Commlssioa  ol 
In  1903;   161— eega  or 
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ib. — OppoailloQ  la  Ibe 
it7  lyalMn,  laS— lun  at  boaia 
otMr-trnwlH.  omplnTiuont  of 
n-TOMslh.  Ui.~- carrion.'  168 
M  Of  Uuf  Nort  h  Sfoi  llsharman, 
mnben  of  ftow-  IM— bnwd- 

(RNUdC,  tt.— -[iwrevae  of  tr»wl- 

IBB  oKperlinetiW  on  tAe  dl- 
itlon  of  the  flsh  npply.  (6.— 
t  of  •  ooUMtlMi  of  Hiibtiy 
(Uc*.  131,  toa— Areracr  <|Uiin- 
ftnil  price,  ift.— reeuh  of  tJi« 
CaaUalluii  oS  atallstUiii,  159 — 
W  of  tbp  ImpoTerlsliiuent  of 
•M.  lOfr-lSa— dwtractloD  of 
'MOBmaUtod  fttook.'  IIIU.  Iit2 
fOUng  fl«h,  101,  KM— thn  a{;i> 
n,  108— daoiAiiil  for  [iljiloi'.  UH 
tceUon  of  a  (•Liirlluilt,  lOS- 
'Ui«  K!fI  Cciuiniiwioii,  107'- 
rtotn  Cummluiun.  IBS— Scot- 
knd  IriHb  FiBh«rv  Boordfl.  fb. 
ictliih  omcUl  aUdt.  169— «at«b- 
leat  ot  local  ootomllteon.  &. — 
BC  Btologioal  Ah8O0UIU»,  171. 

Socletf,  rouidAtloa  ot   the, 

U).  Prof.,  on  progreHsive  toxa- 
330. 

«],'  'Hounda:  Uu-lr  Brviillog 
Ccone)  HMUgemcnt.'  SOS. 

[Ml  ot  ChniTh  ftnd  St«t«  BUI 
Adnm,  his  rMions  of  t«»- 

m. 

H.,  extract  from  'La  ConuM' 
I  Jniidlqne  dc  TRmplic  Colo- 
BriunaEqne.'  St. 

\,  Sir  JMn«H.  bis  trietiilBltlp 
Lonl  Ljtion,  *S0. 

Jiotd     fUndolpli 


unin,    "Tb*    loconis 


/..  -The  H4l«t  d«  Kambou- 

iie. 

ted  MlnletiT.  A,  2TS— In- 
e  of  sUoluiMS  of  control,  370 
Mu  of  UdivlduAl  AutlMritr, 
H— cbftraoUfT  of  Ur  Morlej^a 
tstretlon  o(  tlie  ladtn  Office. 
Mtd   Elgin's    RdiDinlslrniloQ 


ot  tii«  OolanUl  Office.  IT9-2>U  -Mr 
Hkldaoc,  :dB5— Ijonl  Twoodmoutb. 
U>.— tboMiuiatrtMot  IMIS  and  lUW 
ootapand.  tSe-SStl — dtuiKCr  ot  * 
slronK  m^Joritr,  380— mutliod  of 
dnftloK  a.  BUU  388— Trade  Dla- 
pntM.  Sill.  tfi.-Plnml  Voting  OiU. 
»<U  'l':dacnUc>n  Bill,  ±Bl>-ieS— re- 
nnitui  ot  mtlMtion  KHaliwt  tbe 
HouHe  of  Ixirds.  E9e~S<M. 

To«t«ia«nt.  Old,  fieoent  Dttvelop- 
monte   of  Orititriem,    173— imii>- 

Jxnt'il  vctUcmoTtt  of  rrltlclaiu,  173- 
17«  orroni  in  thr  Ilfbrcw  text. 
178  — Prflf.  CliPpip'n  111  tern  1 1  cm*. 
I78-l«)— te«  of  111*  iXKMiciil  nnd 
jiropheliOBl  books.  18(>-la> — irrwcU' 
tiiiitin  of  Arabic  puetrr,  183  — 
Wullh&iLien'B  tbuorios,  IM-lSil— 
i-fTect  of  iTwnl  Bnbflonlon  imconh 
upon  oar  vIi!wk  ot  lunwrK  roUglon, 
lH8-IlM~I>r  Winckl<tr'H  tlM<Ori«l. 
KMX—orlKdi  of  Unirra  uanothvlsn, 

los-ioe. 

Thunuu-DMgIn,  U.,  his  'RMWto- 
nancf  CitUioliqup '  reTie¥re(l.  36S 
tt  »fl. 

Tmdco.  l>l«pui«s  Bill,  metbod  of 
drafting,  sen. 

TrogMT.  Kdvrard,  Bocratwy  tor  (a- 
bour  In  N«>w  ZMUttil,  310— h  la 
Report.  S3U. 

TwiMdntoaUi,  Ijord,  ch«rsct«r  ot  IiIh 
edtulnlMntloii  of  Ibe  Adnilnlty. 
286. 

Twinliiic  L.,  her  As»ooUtimi  for  Pro- 
iDOtlitK  Trained  Nnnias  in  Watk- 
hioUMr  laflnuarleti,  St. 


V. 

Unemplored  Workuien  Act,  remilt, 
7a. 

Un)t«d  SutM  CouiinlMdoin  of  PUb 
and  PUhcrlcs,  WS, 

Dnitjr.  Imporlnl,  and  ttioColonlsl 
Conforonco,  t,     .Srr'  [mperUl. 

Vxti.  U.  d'.  inBueaoe  ot  hh  •  Aati^.' 
ill,  S19. 


V. 

Victoria.  QuoMi,  tetten  fnw>  Prlaoe 
Hoheolobe.  963-ISO. 


Whealle;^,    U.    fi..    his    eilitioa    ot 
"Bvelyii'B  Diary'  leTiewed,  SiO  rf 

William   11,   Emporw  ot    Germany, 
hit  relatlotiH  with  Prioce  Bismarck, 


266— witli  Prince  Bobenlob 
271— his  medieval  Uni.271-fl 
politica,  384.  395. 

WlUlams,  Mr  W.  J.,  bis    N't 
Pascal,  I..oisy  '  reviewed,  331 

Winckler,  Dr  H..  bis  tfaeoric* 
history  of  Israel,  190 — an  tin 
Ionian    origin     of     Israeli 
theism,  103. 


Touughosbond,  Sir  F.,  on  Uif 
of  ihe  Indian  chiefs  to  the  E 
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DDIl  BTRIIT,    BUHFOKD  SmiBT,    B.I.,  IDD  QRIAT  WIHDMILL  nSBBT     w 


®ur  ILonbon  Charities 


t^be    iSiuarterli2    IReview 
(Tbarftlcs  Hbvertiser 


April,  1907. 


'riNCE    more   we    appeal    to   readers    of    the 
Quarterly  Review  to  help  the  Charities 

I  mentioned  in  the  following  pages. 
They  can  nil  be  most  highly  recommended 
as  having  done,  and  doing  excellent  and  most 
valuable  work.  Some  of  them  have  not  the 
means  of  making  their  wants  known  by  all  the 
newest  and  most  expensive  methods,  but  they 
are  all  sadly  in  need  of  funds. 

H  Anyone  giving  a  subscription  or  dona- 
tion to  any  one  of  them  may  rest  assured 
that  the  money  will  be  well  applied  and 

■will  do  its  full  measure  of  good 


Index  to  Charities  stttjoined  to   the   Appeal  :— 


British  Asylum  tai  Deaf  and  Dumb  Females 

Chuing  Cross  Hospiial        ...  ..,  ... 

Hoipital  for  Sick  Chitdren 

Qa««o  Charloite'i  Lying-in  Hospital 

Koyal  Alfred  Aged  Merchant  Seamen's  Inslilation 

SbipwrecJied  Fishermen  acd  Marinen'  Royal  Beoeiolenl  Socie 


TLbc   (Sluavtcrl^  IReview 

Cbaritics  E^vcrtiser. 

Afrit,  1907. 


CHARING  CROSS  HOSPITAL 

PRESIDENT 

B.B.H.  THE  PBINCESS  LOUISE,  DUCHESS  OF  ARCYLL. 

TrmsMnr:    W.    K-   MALCOLM, 
has'kkrs- 
llMtn.  ORUMMOND.  w  Cbarlng  Cr«M :   Meiin.  COUTTS,  m  Strutd  ; 
Hcuri.  HOARB.  jf  Pled  StreM. 

'T*IIE  COUNCIL  eanieatly  aolldt  aadsiance  for  Ibb  iIo«pital, 

'      wliich,  bordi^ret}  on  its  north  «idc  by  a  lar^e  district  thickly 

inhabited  by  tlie  working  poor,  and  having  on  its  soulli  »lde  (lie 

Strand  and  olhi^r  ihoroughWea  crowded  from  morn  till  Into  nighl 

;  alUi  an  antuiug  traffic,  treats  anausilly  an  avciaRc  of 

23,000  Sick  and  Injured  Patients. 

4^Q/|  OfM)  ^'  annuffl  is  required  to  keep  up  the 
«»AU,VW  J5(j  ggj^  ^^j  ^^  j(^^  demands 

on  the  Out-Patietvt  and  Special  Depart- 
ments, oi  which  nearly  £18,000  his  to  be  raised 
irom  benevolent  sources.    The  Hospital  is  at  prcscot  to 

¥£RY  URGENT  NE£D  OF  HELP, 

Anmial  SubKrlpUons  and  DonUioiiii  will  be  moK  thankfully 
received  by  the  Bankers,  or  by  the  Treasurer  at  the  Hotpttal. 

WALTER    ALVEY,  Secrttary. 


FORM    OF    BEQUEST. 
'I  live  and  bttquMth  to  the  Tteiuuieto(Treu,ttr«n,  for  tbatiisa  being. 
»l  Charima  Crok»  Hospital,  tendon,  lor  ilie  use  of  that  Chirity.  the 
tuffl  of  (or  ail  my  land*  >nd  homes  known  u  ), 

(rae  of  La^acy  duly,  to  be  paid  u  soon  after  my  decMwe  a*  may  be 
ponible  ' 
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BRITISH  ASTLUM  FOR  DEAF  &  DUMB  FEMALES 

3  DLOOMSBURV  SQUARE  (latb  or  3?  »d  uom  •qoam).  W  C 
LOWER    CLAPTON. 

ESTABLISHED   iSst.    iCcnifitti  unJcrtjlti  wdi6lh  ncLcul 


HIS    UAJESTY    THE    KINC,    HER    MAJESTY    gUBBN    ALBXANCHU. 

PiaiJrW-LORD   AMHERST  Ol'    IIACKNBV 

»-Kf.PwtffU-TIII{  AKCHBISHOP  Ul'  CANTRkBURY. 

T'leiiri'- MAI' RICE   C.   C.   CLVN.    KtQ- 

A(ii««n-Mu»t  GLVN.   UILLS  A  Co..   LouuMi   3t*«ct. 

S4Utl»>y~-W.   T.   HILt-VBR.    But. 


"W 


Otlj«Qta— In)  lb  T«o«l<r«,  ■doMli  ocesntinas  l1»*daeatUin  of  Adall  P«n«lr  I 

Mala  Iram  la  jtsn  of  *c*. 

iftf  To  ciH  In^fikiiilBl  Iraluliu  *i^  nluloiit  Invtnfciioii.  with  « 

dublo  Fcniile  Deal  Muiei  Ut  Ralii  •  lli'elihoud  at  ~ 

nHfol  poaitian  in  lllii. 

Ifl  TopIOvUn*  llcm*  foriht  llamfleHUHl  ibowwho,  from  liHNBMhjIi 

InBnuliT.  at  H».  *n  inuhir  u  <to  iin>tlim  MmcA  ilailr  ^ 

mafniMMnOft' 

An  AiiniulBl*CtlanallniniM«.ln*lo(tbM(Tnn,uliHplMeln)im«.  IbBuM 

m  *1>o  idiniiMil  by  piyiueBt  ol  ■  mmtU  (napu  Miwual  far  niMjManac*  »ihI  iiwUWiUaa 


SubBoHptlons  and  DonHttona  ut^entty  nsedod. 


i 


Royal  Alfred 

AOED  MERCHANT   SEAMEN'S   INSTITUTION 

CaTAMLiaMtO    IMT. 

W.    CLARK    RUSSELL, 

Tb«  lamou*  Author  q|  Ks>  Storica,  writes  ■>■  lollMr*  i 

"Ml  vuofdt  of  pr»iit  am  be  loo 

y^     4     high  for  saefi  *n  InsHlvtion,  jmJ  (.    *f^ 

^  j^         no   monty  dtdie»ttd  by  gttttroits         Q^  ^* 

(^    <P    htsrts  to  the  alkvialion  of  Aunun  ^*     ^f}. 

O***-*         SufftringcvibtbeUef  directed  tb*n  ^O***- 

*  to   the   £r(fto?i«i-  of  this   Aged  O 

St*>nm's  Home."      jt      jt      jt 

Patron  i    H.R.H.    THB    PRINOC    OP    WALKS.    K.O.,     M.T. 
RvOcnt :   WILLIAMS  DSACON-fi  BANK.  Ltd..  Blnhln  Lww,  B.C. 

OSIee;  ^^— — ^^^^—  SrrrrtMtifi 

sa.  FlMflHUnoH  8t„   B.C.  J.  BAILCV  WALKER, 
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QDEEH  CHARLOTTE'S  LYIHG-IH  HOSPITE, 

HARYLBBONB     ROAD.    LONDON,    H.W. 

Fcundtd  I7a3      iraaarpopflt^d  br  Roy  AT  Chui'lpr.  1M&. 


PatTDn-BBK   UAJBSTT   QUBBH    ALBXAWDRA. 

Vk4-yu<ii-H.K.n     THK     PRINCBSS     OK     WALKS. 
/■loMmi— Th(  Vitcouiit  Poaiiuii, 

rfMUOW— ALIHIIi  C.  Dt   RoTlllCIIlI,D,    Eiq.,  C.V.O. 

C^irwnK—Sig  SauviL  SeoTi,  Uan..  M.P. 

OMCOTS    OF    THt    OHARITV. 

.  To  Mov<da  va  Airlu'ti   !«  ihi^  ctnlitrny  M  Poor   MuiieJ   Woman,   iml  hIki  of 

Daarvlnit  rimBiiinl  Womfni  wUkilui'  pnl  iltUil. 
.  Topce^de  tklllBil  MidmT*«iauip]id  pvx  Mutinl  Woman  In  (bail  CeifiittmnU 

[(-  The Tniniiu; d(  M»diCBl  Po|nli,  Miif-ivmlot  Ihn  I-oor.  «iu1  MohiIjIj  Nulla. 

Since  ihe  foundniioii  of  ilic  Hi»r"*'  180,000  poor  woman  have  ba*n 
['^li^T^d,  T.vi  yiiar  1.704  Pfliianu  vaia  lacriivd  into  ihn  HokpiidL  »ud  e,4Aeh 
1  irftr  ftiEKnd'^it  .>itii  nur^r-l  »t  iheir  own  Homci. 

Annual  axpondltur*  cttbc  CliaHir  amounu  lo  naady  £0000;  Rall&bl« 
iDCOma.  £3000  Only. 

An  Annual  Siih^ciipELon  of  {,i  \i,.  at  *  13onalLan  Cifl  d'  ""--  "nthlH  Eh«  Con- 

IiriLmfor  (o  ifvoniDiQnil  Ont  In-pjilmL  and  Three  Outf^uanti  r^trlr.  and  qualinca 
fM  alaMlon  aa  Gotarnoi, 
ContrnniUoiuwinbainialulii  tiMirtd  b^ihc  Banksn.  Uaun.  Cocki.  Blddulptt 
indCa..  u.Cbarint  CroH.  S.W  .  or  bi 
AKTHKK  WATTS.  Sn'ilar^ 


I 


"THERE      IS     SORROW     OH     THE     SEA," 

BUT 

The  wiecked  Sail  of.  Fuhcmun. 
elt,  u  iniunil)'  cared  (or  on  ihe 
tpol  and  lent  home  ;  tKe  WiiIow, 
Orphan,  tH,.  immnliilcly  louj^i 
cnu  and  mcuurcd  :  and  til 
Kafarcfi  afc  cncourancd  to 
fxttciie  thrift  hjr  becoming 
beneficiarj  mcnbcri  ol 

THE 

SHIPWRECKED 

iri.h.rm.«  .«-   MARINERS' 

Royal  B*navatant     SOCIETY 

Whkb  Im  Ralleml  owk  H^->'MI1Iidii  Phhu  vh*  ii>  Kiundairan  <n  Ifi}'), 

CONTRIBUTIONS    APPEALED    FOR. 

r^oMa-IIIS    MAJEsrV   THE    KING. 

>VH«**r-Tiii  KT.  Huh.  ihb  Haki.  cubuwi,  K.a 

I  jl»rm«»..VIf ■-APIIH.il.   W.   f.   S.    MtHH. 

:tM'»>'T-«*iiAi i>  ti.  UaiiDii.  I'--; ,  U,  SnRolk  ■ITMi,  Pail  Mall  BaM.  B>W, 


THE  HOSPITAL  FOB 

SICK  CHILDREN 

Great  Ormond  Street,  w.c 


PUsident:    THE     DUKE    OF    FIFE.    K.T. 

0*irm*n  ARTHUR  LUCAS,  E*n. 

Vict-0>Mrm4n    ■    JOHN  MURRAY,  £14. 
nuMirtr         '      J,  F.  T.  DEACON.  £>«. 


Because  iKis  Hospital  is  so  well  known  it  it  1 
mistake  to  suppose  it  is  well  off  Bnanciatly. 

On  the  contrary,  the  land  the  Hospital  stands  on 
is  mortgaged  as  security  (or  a  debt  o(  £16.000. 

£5,000  has  to  be  raised  every  year  to  make  good 
the  difference  between  assured  income  and  necessary 
expenditure. 

Tlie  Hospital  is  tbc  oldest  and  largest  Children's 
Hospital  as  well  as  the  leading  Medical  School  (or 
Children's  Diseases  in  the  United   Kingdom. 

The  Hospital  should  have  first  claim  on  all  who 
care  (or  children. 

STEWART  JOHNSON. 

Secrttaiy 


^ 


Scottish  Widows'  Fund 

Life  Assurance  Society 

I.— Profitable  Character  of  its  Business. 

The  E'rofil  for  the  Seven  Years  ending  jlst  December  190I 
amounted  to  -1^3.643,936,  which  enabled  the  Directors  to  declare 
the  Compound  Bonu«  of  £  1 : 1 4s.  per  cent  pet  annum  on  the  Sum 
Assured  and  previous  Bonuses  in  force.  Thf  Honui  AddUhnt, 
taitulateii  oh  the  ( h-igina!  Sum  Assnrtd  only,  thus  rittixfd,  iucor<ii»s 
to  duration  0/  i/ir  J*oliry,/tvni  £\  :  141.  tff  £$  -.4  :<ft/.  /vr  £too/i'r 
€a(h  year's  pr>'miHt»  ff»tid  dnriitg  the  period. 

II.— Liberality  of  its  Conditions. 

LlfiERAt.  SURkENUKR  Vai.uks  Or  "  Paiu-UP  1'oi.lcrRs."  free  of 
'future   Premiums,  allowed  at  any  time;    LOANS   granted  within  a 
smalt    margin    of    the     Surrender    Value ;     Mo»n-     POI.ICIK^    free 
from  any  restrictions  as  to  Residence  or  Occupation. 

Ijhral  Inltnnedinte  Bonustt  alloivfJ  fie/tctffi  DiHtrvnt  of  Profitt,  iknt 
stcuring  all  tht  hentfitt  of  am  Annual  Dividon. 

III.— Absolute  Security  for  its  Obligations. 

The  AccLMUL,\Ti:n  I-'UNns  amount  to  .         ,     £18,000,000 

The  Anncal  Kf.venuk  amounts  to      .         .  1.800,000 

IV.— Usefulness  of  the  Society. 

The  Claims  paid  b>-  the  Society  cxcecti  .  .     £30,000,000 

APPLICATIONS    FOR    POLICIES 

seetn-insr  a//  Ihe  pt-iviUges  of  Mrnihers/iifi  may  iV  mad(  af  atiy 

of  the  Society's  Offices,  or  Agctuits  i»  tottnecliott  lltft-ewith. 


HEAD  OFFICE:    9  ST.   ANDREW  SOUASE,   EDINBURGH. 
LONOOK:    28  CORNHILL.   E-C..   &  &   WATERLOO   PLACE,  S.W. 

Dublin    ■    .    41  Wi'>TiiiiRn.Ji.Mii  si. 
OlMgOV.     .  11*  W.  (IvoMtiK  Snrrt. 
LiTorpool    .    4^  Cjt*n.iE  SrsLtr 
Maoonestor  <tx  alwht  Soiur. 


Blnniugham  <j  Risrssri'i.  Mit.i, 

LCOdn  >•  CWK  Rtiw, 

Belftiat  i  llxiii  S-iHKirt. 

Bristol  38  lUi.DUih  »Ts»T. 


Newoastle-on-Tyae .    .    .    vi  (>>t:T  ktcutt. 


fnnli,ih  K.  K  tC  ClAUC.  Luanrii.  f.A'-A^r^. 


J 


EstahlisJmJj 

Life  Ass  fi/Yfi 


\As  regards 

Security^  Profit^  ^  Liber 
the  Society^ $  Policies  ar 
of  the  Highest  Value 
Provisions  ^  Business 


THE   DISCOVERIES 
IN   CRETE 

AND   THEIR  BEARING    ON    THE    HISTORY 
OF   EARLY    CIYIUZATION. 

By    RONALD     M.     BURROWS. 

with  llluairaiivm,    tocludiag  m   PlMn    of  th«    PmImcc  of   Kmumot, 

fniorpnrailnji  the  rtaalit  of  the  Ibive  neMtoitii'  fork  tlnee  ihe  lm»l 

Plan  "■»»  publlihriS  In  H.S.A.    till.  iltOJ).      Demy   Hvo.     .*«.    rtel. 
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JOHN     MIKKAV.    AI.ilhM.MU.K   srHICKT,    W 

CRABBE  AND   HIS 
TIMES. 

By   RENE   HUCHON, 

LKturvr  Ht  Engliili  Uuralura  at  the  FikmIIv  «'  L«lt«n  of  IM  UniiMTtliv  of  Nancy. 

Translated  by  FREDERICK  CLARKE. 

With  rortntit.  /N-m|f  «iv>.  /a*,  nef. 


-M.  I. 

■Wli     IM- 

Ollikrll. 

vtfrk  •■>«  ll-  1-u  i-iii-  - 
Hn*  IhaiA  Ub  fw  ll' 
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--rA«A*l^»f*w*. 


JOHN    MURRAV,    ALHEMARLE    STREET,  W. 
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Labour  and  SodnlJAm  in  Auatruliji 
The  Income  Tux.    By  Benjamin  Tnylnr 
Newmnn  niift  MnnniuK^  -  -         .        - 

Tilt*  Cicrrtimi  Ekt-tioiia  -  -  -  -         - 

Frediiric  Willmui  Miittlund.      By  Sir  Frnjc* 
rirk.  I'oIIiwk         -         -  -  .  .        - 

Tbo  Miiin  l^inctioii  of  tbo  Hou— »  "C  T.urdi  - 
Tlie  FiiBt  Earl  of  Lytlou 
Mr  Uftlrlone  and  the  Aniii'    -  -         -        . 

Tlic   '"'■         lei-    of   (rooUie.      By    Prat   P. 

lllii  I    iWIl       -  -  .  -  ,  . 

Thv  Colooiu)  Cuuforunuo 

Jolm  lCvt;lyn.     By  Johu  C.  Buiiuy 

The  Irish  1'nlvert.lty  QtiOHtJun 

Thi}  DiirivuUou  of  thu  MatlMrti   ilorxr.     By 

Trof.  J.  C.  Ewiirt.    (tUwrtrat^l) 
The   Pn>-'    >        <>f    CcniititutlonaJ    Uuvum- 

Judox  to  VoL  CCVl. 


GENERAL  INUEX  TO  THE  (JUARTEUI.Y    RKTIB 


No.  401,  forming  Volume   CGI.,    and 
taining  a  General  Index   to  the  volumes  6r( 
CLXXXll.  to  CO.  of  the  Qdaiiterly  Revi 
ia  Now  Read)". 


Tim  QuAnTxiay  Ririiw  is  pablfalied  on  or  almoi  Uw  ISUi 
Jftiinary,  April,  July,  and  October. 
Prioe  Twoatjr-fout  8bUlin£B  i^v  Auuum,  jMMt  ^rs«. 


•■•1  . 


tatertt  M  iht  thu  lui^  i\-l  ••mit  v  rtn-oiHl'*iM> 


